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SALARIES AND ExPENSES 


Program and financing 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate| 1961 estimate 
| 


Program by activities 


1. Overseas missions... --.../........ nebshnctic “ $42, 145,547 | $42, 628; 200 $43, 943, 400 
2. Media services 


a) Press and publications service 9, 120, 744 8, 904, 000 | 9, 017,700 

(6) Motion-picture service } 5, 552, 300 5, 330, 700 | 5, 671, 200 

) Information center service 5, 311, 632 5, 229, 700 5, 794, 500 

d) Broadcasting service 4 17, 972, 147 17, 569, 500 17, 962, 800 

¢) Television service 756, 879 ORK, 700 1, 796, 600 

3. Cooperative programs with private organizations 589, 062 611, 000 612, 700 

4. Program direction and appraisal . 2, 617, 543 2. 678, 000 | 2, 764, 600 

5. Administration and staff support . 5, 735, 259 5, 806, 500 5, 957, 900 

6. Administrative Support jee 11,782, 896 | 11, 811, 000 12, 278, 600 
7. 1959 program obligated in 1958 , —887, 754 

Total obligations : | 100, 696, 255 | “101,557,300 | — 105,800, 000 

Financing: | 
1959 appropriation available in 1958 887, 754 
Advances and reimbursements from non-Federal sources 

68 Stat. 566) 1, 582 
Unobligated balance no longer available 91, 373 

Appropriation (new obligational authority) i 101, 673, 800 101, 557, 300 105, 800, 000 


(1) 
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aasadeia classification 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 196} estimate 


a 
_——_—__—______— | | | 
=) og 


Total number of permanent positions 11, 392 11,177 |} 11, 185 


Full-time equivalent of all other positions PTI 105 8 


$d awohedébatatl | 
Average number of all employees- - ‘ BE a cw ctdaid 10, 426 10, 446 10, a 
Number of employees at end of year- --_-_-- ae a ane 10, 747 10, 897 11,013 
Average GS grade and salary 19.4 $7,406 | 9.4 $7,510|9.5 $7,539 
Average grade and salary ests ablished by the Foreign Service | 
Act of 1946 (22 U.S.C. 801-1158): | 
Foreign Service reserve officers..__....____--- on 2.8 $13, 181 2.9 $13,030 | 2.9 $13,129 
Foreign Service staff officers ___-__......-----.-- i 5.9 $8,336 | 5.7 $8,489 | 5.7 $8, 542 
Average salary of ungraded positions 
U.S. and possessions. . COS Le ee : $4, 587 | $6, 828 | $7, 284 
Foreign countries: Local rates........-.------------ ‘ $1,711 | $1, 781 $1, 835 
01 Personal services: 
a | Re eee ae ae eee .| $39, 472, 460 $41, 095, 490 $42, 012, 148 
Positions other than permanent ai i ietaoae 388, 540 | 370, 369 384, 420 
Other personal services ; ee ee s 3, 374, 932 | 3, 620, 542 3, 516, 210 
a 
Total personal services : i in 43,235,932 | 45, 086, 401 45, 912, 838 
02 Travel : 5 - seat 4, 133, 787 | 3, 824, 042 3, 737, 266 
03 Transport: ition of things___- alsabusmnseden eumelanin i 3, 178, 101 2, 975, 564 2, 981, 760 
04 Communication services attested ieee a eile adi 1, 772, 094 | 1, 689, 448 | 1, 708, 729 
05 Rents and utility services ___- { c 2, $23, 482 | 2, 735, 977 2, 829, 355 
06 Printing and reproduction___..._..----.----.- 2, 394, 568 | 2, 399, 248 2, 370, 972 
07 Other contractual services > 15, 078, 168 | 14, 754, 879 16, 652, 126 
Services performed by other agencies dba pantiekethe 13, 018, 430 | 13, 116, 450 | 13, 630, 870 
08 Supplies and materials imroneimepeeiaras sos 7, 002, 427 6, 822, 719 7, 083, 125 
09 Equipment ; 3, 781, 428 | 3, 366, 204 | 3, 616, 702 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. pacbhuinabhiaied 5, 098, 688 | 4, 692, 680 5, 180, 732 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities ; ‘ 1, 678 | 5, 956 6, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments = _ - 65, 226 87, 732 89, 525 
1959 program obligated in 1958 4 de atittht tcl piliccsinth httain edie tian -887, 754 
SEE rink recitecnnciininsesomanes ----| 100, 696,255 | 101, 557, 300 105, 800, 000 


Mr. Rooney. The committee will now please come to order. 

We shall commence this morning consideration of the 1961 fiscal 
year requests for the U.S. Information Agency. 

The language appears beginning at page 165 of the committee 
print and the details at page 3 of the justifications. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 


The first of the items is entitled “Salaries and expenses,” and in 
connection therewith we shall insert at this point in the 
pages 3 through 7 of the justifications. 

(The pages referred to follow :) 
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Statement relating appropriation estimate to current appropriation 


1959 appropriation (including 1959 pay increase supplemental)_. $101, 673, 800 
I: CIC CN ccna 106, 800, 000 
Ries A SOPORMAGCION. 19) “GUiINO) OG icc en neon 101, 557, 300 


Adjustments to reach 1961 estimate: 
1. Deductions: 
(a)Cost of positions dropped in 1960 (see 


a —$154, 763 
(b) 1 less extra day’s pay in excess of 


apr en ee ane —173, 075 
- — —327, 838 


2. Non-program additions : 
(a) Contributions for Federal employee 
ERC TE Ea EIR ssi atk sired Scheele 194, 800 
(b) Within-grade salary advancements and 
social security increases._._..........__- 425, 009 
(c) Wage scale and cost inereases (see 
ee ee ce SLE REINS 595, 764 
3. Program changes (net) requested for 1961 
(see note 3): 
(a) Overseas missions_._._._._._.. $880, 629 
(hb) Biedia services. 88. 1, 971, 386 
(c) Program direction and ap- 
praisal s ieeciineieder ened 83, 225 
(d@) Administration and _ staff 
support inibctchdapiigc Wilh accanni npc 1382, 355 
(e) Administrative support____ 287, 370 
- 3, 354, 965 
-— - 4,570, 5388 
e+ Amis IN I ii A ae ad Sat betel 105, 800, 000 
NOTE 1 The deduction of $154,763 represents the cost of positions dropped in 1960 as 


follows: 4 American positions in the Far Eastern area, 12 local employee positions in the 
Near East and South Asia area, 4 American and 90 local employee positions in the Western 
European area, 5 local employee positions in press and publications service, 2 American 
and 14 local employee positions in the broadcasting service, 3 domestic positions in program 
direction and appraisal, and 4 domestic positions in administration and staff support. 

NOTE 2 The amount of $595,764 provides $386,991 for the projection in 1961 of local 
employee wage scale increases which have occurred or are anticipated; and $208,773 for 
the projection in 1961 of increased costs of materials, and equipment purchased overseas 
and increased costs of certain services. The explanations for these wage scale and cost 
increases are contained in the justifications of the elements concerned 

NOTE 3 The amount of $3,354,965 represents the net change from the 1960 to the 1961 
estimates after allowance for items listed as deductions and nonprogram additions. The 
net program change for each activity consists of : (a) Full-year costs in 1961 of activities 
begun in 1960 and funded for only part of that year; (b) proposed program additions ; 
(c) offsetting reductions consisting of nonrecurring items and program decreases. 
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EXPLANATION OF LANGUAGE CHANGES 


Change No.1. Reference to Reorganization Plan No. 8 


This change abbreviates the reference to Reorganization Plan “No. 8” instead 
of “Numbered 8.” The abbreviated form corresponds to that contained in other 
legislation referring to reorganization acts. 


Change No. 2. Elimination of provision pertaining to purchase of space in 
publications abroad, without regard to the provisions of law set forth in 
44 U.S.C. 322 
44 AD. « VaW 
The necessity for this provision has now been removed by the amendment to 44 
U.S.C. 322, contained in 64 Stat. 986. 


Change No. 3. Change in appropriation request for fiscal year 1961 
The appropriation request for fiscal year 1961 is $105,800,000. 


Change No. 4. Reduction in limitation pertaining to utilization of foreign 
currenctes 

Reduction in the limitation for the use of foreign currencies or credits owed 
to or owned by the Treasury of the United States from $14 million in 1960 to 
$9 million in 1961. Based on experience gained in 1959, the Agency does not 
anticipate any difficulty in meeting the limitation of $14 million in 1960. During 
1959, $5.8 million equivalent local currency was obtained from Treasury in 
Germany, representing more than one-third of the total Agency utilization, which 
was Obtained by Treasury under the terms of the surplus property agreement 
with Germany. This agreement will be fully liquidated during the first quarter 
of fiscal year 1961 and there does not appear to be any other source that will 
replace this utilization in Gerinany. Therefore, the Agency requests reduction 
in the limitation as to the utilization of foreign currency owed to or owned by the 
Treasury. 


Change No. 5. Elimination of provision relating to contracts with private inter- 
national broadcasting licensees 
Deletion of this provision will serve to implement the report of the House and 
Senate conferees on the Agency’s 1960 budget, which states: “the conferees are 
in complete agreement that this will finally and fully terminate the relationship 
of USIA and the present contractor or related affiliates” (Conference Report 


No. 620, p. 7, amendment No. 31). 
Change No. 6. Change in limitation amount for representation 

An increase of limitation to $135,000 is requested for representation allow- 
ances. This is an increase of $45,000 over the $90,000 available during the 
current fiscal year. 

Representation activities are a vital part of the USIS country programs. To 
achieve the goals of the information program, USIS officers must establish and 
maintain close personal contact with influential foreign nationals. Although 
all personal contacts do not, of course, require the expenditure of representa- 
tion funds, there are additional opportunities for important personal contacts 
which field officers believe should be made and which the requested increase in 
limitation and funds would permit. Inflationary increases in costs over the 
last few years have tended to reduce the number of contacts. The increase 
would, in addition, help reduce the unreimbursed cost of official representation 
to individual officers, which constitutes a relafively heavy drain on personal 
funds of many employees. 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1961 


Mr. Rooney. This request for “Salaries and expenses” is in the 
amount of $105,800,000, which would be an increase of $4,242,700 over 
the amount appropriated for “Salaries and expenses” in the current 
fiscal year. However, when certain nonrecurring items are taken into 
consideration, the increase is actually $4,570,538. 

Is that right, Mr. Posner? 
Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Rooney. Mr. Allen, you have a general statement, I presume? 
Mr. Aten. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Roonry. You may proceed with it. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF THE DIRECTOR 


Mr. Auten. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my asso- 
ciates and I are appearing before you to justify a fiscal year 1961 
budget. of $105.8 million for Agency salaries and expenses, $9.2 mnillipn 
for radio construction and $5.3 million for the informational media 
guaranty program. The total of $120.3 million is an increase of $7 
million over 1960 appropriations. The increase for “Salaries and 
expenses” is $4.2 million, or about 4 percent. 

In addition-to these requests, we are submitting an estimate of $3.5 
million for use of foreign currencies generated in the agricultural 
trade development. and assistance program. These funds are pri- 
marily for special uses—the translation of American textbooks and 
capital improvements to binational center installations. Allocations 
for these purposes in fiscal year 1960 totaled $4.9 million, so that the 
proposal for 1961 represents a reduction of $1.4 million. 

The past year has been one of great change. It saw new nations in 
mounting numbers join and prepare to join the international commu- 
nity—new, independent, articulate voices. It saw the highest officers 
of this Government carry the American story directly to the peoples 
of four continents, and it saw the visit of the Soviet Premier to the 
United States. 

The events of the past 12 months have demonstrated the increasing 

role played by public opinion throughout the world. Looking ahead, 
we believe this trend will continue at an accelerating pace. We see 
a continuing rise in literacy and an accompanying increase in the de- 
mand for information, a demand for education on the part of peo- 
ples who find themselves free to control their own destinies. In re- 
aed to these demands we foresee continuing expansion of the com- 
munications media—radio, television, motion pictures, publications, 
exhibits—as the way stations of the past, the small towns, become the 
crossroads of the future. 


SOVIET PROPAGANDA ACTIVITY 


During this period of innovation the spokesmen for the Soviet bloc 
have been attempting to persuade the world that the Communists, 
too, have changed. For many months Soviet propaganda has made 
a massive effort to induce free peoples to forget the Communist past 
and to relax their viligance against an ideology now professed|y dedi- 

cated to “peaceful coexistence.” Through “peaceful coexistence” the 
Decemmniaa seek to show free nations how safe it is to associate their 
peaceful aspirations with Communist purposes. Nevertheless, the 
Communist leaders repeatedly assert their ultimate goal, a Communist 
world. 

Thus, at this time of great change, the issue of two antagonistic 
concepts of international] order is as real as ever. Our understanding 
of the issue has not changed, nor has the shift of Communist tactics 
required a change in our Agency objectives. Everything we do to 
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describe our ideal of world order is opposed to the Marxist idea of 
inevitable conflict between peoples and systems, and the inevitable 
triumph of one over the other. With the fundamental opposition 
more sharply defined, we have refined the use of our resources to place 
the issue more clearly before peoples in terms which they understand, 
in terms of shared hopes, of human freedom and individual dignity. 


U.S. ACTIVITY 


In line with this, the American National Exhibition in Moscow 
provided our country with an opportunity to show the peoples of the 
Soviet Union how we live and what we believe. Nearly 3 million 
Soviet citizens visited that exhibition, and for many of them it was 
probably their first direct contact with the United States. And in 
recent months the broadcasts of the Voice of America have been more 
widely heard in the U.S.S.R., representing the American belief that 
diversity in freedom best serves the common good—that, for us, co- 
existence is no existence unless freedom goes with it. 

In this effort, we cannot restrict ourselves solely to the exposition 
of the fallacy of communism. Rather, we devote most of our ener- 
gies to setting out what the United States is. I believe that this posi- 
tive approach is more beneficial to the United States and more in 
accord with the basic mission of the Agency. 

Some less favored but friendly countries tend to regard the United 
States as complacent, concerned to keep the status quo rather than 
to move ahead with our new neighbors in the world community. Ac- 
tually, the United States has an enviable record in defense of free- 
dom and in support of independence, in assistance to the less pros- 
perous and in respect for the less powerful, in applying the fruits of 
science and technology for the benefit of mankind. Beyond these 
things, ours is the heritage which has truly accommodated change. 
We at U.S. Information Agency see it as our job to make that heritage 
and that record known; and to give evidence of our belief that na- 
tions with differing economic and social and political systems can 
work together for common goals. 

Therefore, to cite an example, the Agency gave strong informa- 
tional support to the U.S. initiative on the Antarctic treaty ; this, 
as you recall, provides for freedom of scientific investigation in An- 
tarctica and insures that Antarctica will be used only for peaceful 
purposes. The signing of the treaty in Washington received maxi- 
mum coverage from U.S. Information Agency. 

In an age of critical change and crucial choice, it is U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency’s task to show how American ideals and actions are com- 
patible with diverse approaches to that peaceful, constructive change 
for which all men hope. 

Our “Salaries and expenses” estimates are intended to enable us 
to carry out our objectives at what we feel is a reasonable level. Geo- 
graphically, the increases we request are principally for the Latin 
American and African areas. The biggest single media increase is 
in television, which is continuing its very rapid growth overseas. 
Other media increases are for information and binational centers, the 
promotion of English-teaching, distribution of books, exhibits, and 
motion pictures—all directed primarily at influencing the long-run 
understanding of the United States. 
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NEW POSITIONS REQUESTED 


These new and expanded activities would require a total of 126 new 
positions, including 20 exclusively for support of the expanded inter- 
national exchange of persons program prance by the Department of 
State. The greater portion of this total, a net of 71 positions, is 
needed for new posts and buildup of notivities in Africa and Latin 
America. Radio and television require substantially all the balance, 


SOVIET SIGNAL JAMMING 


Reduction of U.S.S.R. jamming following the Khrushchev visit to 
the United States makes it possible for large numbers of Soviet citi- 
zens to hear VOA broadcasts in all of its U.S.S.R. language programs 
clearly and consistently for the first time in a decade. This is an en- 
couraging and a most welcomed development. However, this has 
not, by any means, given us a solution to many of the problems facing 
us in the international broadcasting field. Approxim: itely 30 percent 
of the frequencies used in broadcasting to the U.S.S.R. are affected by 
spillover jamming by the Soviets of various free world broadcasters, 
In addition, the U.S.S.R. completely jams selected portions of certain 
VOA broadcasts. 

I might insert that spillover jamming results from the fact that 
in the shortwave bands, where the programs are very close together, 
if the Soviets are jamming somebody else’s broadcasts, the jamming 
can effect ours unintentionally. 

The jaming of VOA broadcasts to Eastern European satellites and 
to Communist China is as intense as it was before the Khrushchev 
visit. In the light of these factors and the possibility that the Soviets 
may resume full scale jaming at any time, VOA has not yet changed 
the transmitter effort directed toward the Soviet Union, although 
studies are now underway to see if our transmitters could be more 
effectively utilized as long as jamming is reduced. While it is now 
possible for the Voice to Teach a wider audience behind the curtain, 
its basic aims and emphasis on objective reporting and discussion 
have not been altered. 


INTERNATIONAL BROADCAST COMPETITION 


VOA faces other problems in reaching foreign audiences effectively. 
Competition among international broadcasters continues to increase. 
Many countries are building new and more powerful transmitters and 
improving their programing techniques. As a result, there are large 
areas of the world where VOA can only be heard weakly in relation 
to other broadcasters. However, the transmitter plant near Green- 
ville, N.C., which was authorized by the Congress in 1959 and upon 
which preliminary construction work is underway, will improve the 
VOA signal in Europe and Africa and provide a more reliable and 
higher quality signal to relay bases in Europe and the Mediterranean 
area. 
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ADDITIONAL RADIO CONSTRUCTION PROPOSED 


To further strengthen the remaining weak areas in VOA coverage, 
we must have additional overseas radio construction. Accordingly, 
we have included in this budget a request for $9.2 million in addi- 
tional funds for the construction of a high-powered shortwave relay 
base in Africa (known as Project Larry) for coverage of Africa and 
parts of the Middle East and Europe. In August. 1959 a 40-year 
agreement permitting the construction and operation of this facility 
was concluded with the Liberian Government. 

I might pause there to say that I am particularly happy to be able 
to bring before this committee a proposal in connection with con- 
struction for which we have already reached agreement with the local 
government. 

FOREIGN CURRENCY REQUEST 


Specific appropriation for the sections of Public Law 480 this 
Agency administers is being requested in conformance with new Bud- 
get Bureau instructions, We are asking for $3.5 million, about half 
of which will be used in the translation program, and half in the bi- 
national center program. We are requesting these foreign currencies 
in conformance with formal agreements with the foreign governments 
concerned. 

The programs in this foreign currency budget are substantially the 
same as those we have described in budget “information” schedules 
in past years. -In only one country, India, are we requesting funds to 
do more than provide textbooks and support binational centers. In 
India we have initiated a broader program designed to help meet the 
need for information activities in that country. 


INFORMATIONAL MEDIA GUARANTY PROGRAM 


We are requesting an appropriation of $5.3 million for the infor- 
mational media guaranty program, an increase of $2.5 over the 1960 
appropriation. Of this amount, however, $1.3 million is needed in 
conformance with a Budget Bureau instruction for the purely tech- 
nical requirement of funding Treasury interest charges on a current 
basis. The balance of the increased appropriation requested will 
raise the level of the guaranty program to $9.95 million, an increase 
of $600,000 over the 1960 level. The increase is primarily for new 
programs in Afghanistan and Eastern European countries. 

Now my staff and I will be happy to answer questions of your com- 
mittee and to explain our justification in more detail. 


SOVIET UNION ACTIVITY IN INDIA 


There are two points which IT might comment on a little further. 

I stated that we are asking for some additional Public Law 480 
money for use in India, to do more than just provide textbooks and 
support binational centers. 

I talked recently with the managing editor of the Washington Post, 
Mr. J. R. Wiggins, who, I may say parenthetically, has never been a 
very enthusiastic supporter of certain aspects of the U.S. Information 
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Agency activity, consequently he is not biased in our favor. He spent 
a month in India and has been writing a series of articles based on his 
experiences, which some of you may have seen. He went into the 
costs of information activities in India very carefully, merely as a 
reporter. He told me that after his month’s study, he was convinced 
that the Soviet Union—not the Communist Party but the Soviet 
Union itself—is spending more for one activity in India, namely, a 
slick-paper magazine, than the U.S. Information Agency is spend 
ing in all of its activities in India. In addition, of course, the Com- 
munist Chinese are spending a great deal of money in India, and the 
Communist Party of India is also extremely active. 


INCREASE IN COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA ACTIVITY 


I do not like, gentlemen, to continue to harp on the question of the 
increased activity which the other side is carrying on in the field of 
information, or propaganda, but it is my responsibility, I think, to 
tell you that ‘d the 12 months since we met together the activity of 
the Soviet Union and of Red China has continued to increase at an 
accelerated pace, particularly in broadcasting. Red China is now 
broadcasing more than 500 hours a week, an amazing increase, in all 
sorts of languages. It is astonishing to me how they get the person- 
nel in Peking to broadcast in Spanish and Italian and French as well 
as Hindi and a wide variety of languages. Their activities in the per- 
forming arts field also continue to increase greatly. 

I do not propose to this committee that the United States spend even 
a large fraction of the amount which the other side is spending in this 
activity. However, I do think that we as a nation cannot afford to 
ignore what is being done on the other side. I believe that by determi- 
nation, consistency, and steady nerves, we will outlast them. Their 
performances are often flas shy, like the Youth Festiv: al in Vienna last 
summer. It was not an entire success from their point of view, but 
they brought students from all over the world to Vienna. They fre- 
quently try grandiose schemes in their propaganda efforts. With the 
attention they give it, they have a certain number of successes. 

On the other hand, I am not dismayed or discouraged in the in- 
formation, or propaganda contest between the free world and the 
Communists. 

NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES ON JUNE 30, 1959 AND DECEMBER 31, 1959 

Mr. Rooney. How many employees did you have on the rolls as of 
June 30, 1959 ? 

Mr. Hoornacrie. The number of employees in the USLA as of that 
date was 10.613. ew 

Mr. Roonry. How many Americans and how many locals? 

Mr. Hoornacte. There were at that time 1,190 Americans overseas 
and 2,576 in the United States, or a total of 3.766. 

Mr. Rooney. And how many locals? 

Mr. Hoornacte. The total locals overseas is 8,037 

Mr. Rooney. I do not see how that works out. 

Mr. Hoornacie. No. The figure for the locals is 6,847. 
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Mr. Rooney. How many employees did you have on the rolls as of 
December 31, 1959 ? 

Mr. Hoornacie. The total is 10,652. 

Mr. Rooney. Made up of what ! 

Mr. Hoornacir. That includes 1,189 Americans overseas, 2,582 
Americans in the United States, and 6,881 local employees overseas. 


VACANCIES AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1959 


Mr. Rooney. How many vacancies did you have as of December 
31, 1959? ; , 

Mr. Hoornacie. The number of vacancies as of that date is 587. 

Mr. Rooney. In what slots? 

Mr. Hoornacie. On the basis of the December 31 requirements there 
were 90 vacancies in domestic positions; overseas, Americans 68; 
and 229 local employees. 


ADDITIONAL POSITIONS REQUESTED FOR 1961 


Mr. Roonry. How many additional positions overall are you re- 
questing in this budget for fiscal 1961 ? 

Mr. Hoornacie. We are requesting, Mr. Chairman, an increase 
of 126 positions, from 11,039 positions in 1960 to 11,165 positions in 
1961. 


REDUCTION IN COST OF TRAVEL AND TRANSPORTATION OF THINGS 


Mr. Roonry. What, if anything, have you done during the cur- 
rent fiscal year to cut down the cost of travel and transportation of 
things / 

Mr. Atiten. While he is looking for the figures, Mr. Chairman, I 
might just point out that I have personally incurred the opposition 
of several Ambassadors who have, for one reason or another, sug- 
gested a change in some of their USIS staff. They sometimes want 
particular officers, or a new Ambassador may think a whole new ar- 
rangement is better, I have told them I could not concur in the rapid 
transfer of people just because there is a change in Ambassador. 
Some of the Ambassadors are rather unhappy with that. 

Mr. Roonry. But you have been doing some rapid transferring, 
have you not ? 

TRAINING AND TRANSFER OF EMPLOYEE 


Do you have an employee n: amed— ¢ 

Mr. Hoornacie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. He was given expensive special-language training 
last year, was he not ? 

Mr. Hoornactr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. How much did that cost, approximately ? 

Mr. Hoornacir. I would have to look up that individual case. 

Mr. Roonry. At what would you approximate it, including his 
salary? What did it cost the taxpayer, in other words? 

Mr. Hoornacrr. As a rough estimate, I would say about $10,000 
annual salary plus the cost of the training. 
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Mr. Rooney. After having expended that money you sent him to 
catechins 

Mr. Hoornacte. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. You not only sent him, but you sent his family and 
his effects. Right? 

Mr. Hoornacte. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. A short time later you transferred him and his family 
back to Washington ? 

Mr. Hoornacie. That is correct. 

Mr. Roonry. Why ? 

Mr. Hoornacie. May I go off the record on this, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Rooney. I would rather stay on the record if we can. Let us 
talk off the record after a while. 

Mr. Hoornacte. All right. Mr. was brought back to Wash- 
ington in December on the basis of a report from a public affairs offi- 
cer regarding his conduct on a particular occasion. 

Mr. Rooney. What was that ? 

Mr. Hoornacte. Mr. Chairman, I feel that in the case of. this in- 
dividual officer, because it has not been settled as to what action will 
be taken— 

Mr. Rooney. We shall eventually take the name off the record. I 
have any number of these matters to discuss with you, and we cannot 
discuss them unless in the first instance we know about whom we are 
talking. I do not want to harm any individual by leaving his or her 
name in the record, but we must get the facts. 

Mr. Hoornacie. All right. The report regarding Mr. indi- 
cated that he hit a local employee on our staff and that he did this at 
a time when he was under the influence of alcohol. 

Mr. Roonry. Where is the gentleman now / 

Mr. Hoornacie. That gentleman is now in Washington and charges 
will be preferred against him within the next few days. 

Mr. Rooney. When did the incident occur ? 

Mr. HoornaGLe. The incident occurred last fall. That is as hear 
as I can pin it down. 

Mr. Rooney. And we are now already into March before charges 
are preferred against him. Is that right ? 

Mr. Hoornacie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question / 

Mr. Rooney. Surely. 


CHARGES PREFERRED AGAINST EMPLOYEE 


Mr. Sixes. I am very. surprised that because a man gets drunk 
and strikes another, you transfer him halfway across the world and 
then wait 6 months to take final action on char ges. Other people get 
drunk and hit somebody, but they are not transferred. What is the 
rest of the story ? 

Mr. Hoornacie. That is the story. 

Mr. Sixes. Is that enough to transfer a man halfway across the 
world and prefer charges against him / 

Mr. Hoornactie. The charges, as we see them now, may result in 
dismissal from the Service. 

Mr. Srxes. For hitting someone? 
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Mr. Hoornactx. He hit a local employee in ———— at a time he was 
drunk and used language that was profane. 

Mr. Srxes. W hy did you not sober him up and tell him to apolo- 
gize? That is« ‘onsiderably cheaper. 

Mr. Auten. There was the background of unsatisfactory conduct 
on a previous occasion—at least one occasion prior to this one. 

Mr. Rooney. Prior to this one? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. In ¢ 

Mr. ALLEN. No, in ———,, I believe. 

This is a tragic case because the man, incidentally, is our most 
brilliant linguist in the whole USLA Foreign Service. He has almost 
bilingual ability in five languages. 

Mr. Srxzs. Is that not good reason to sober him up and tell him to 
apologize ? ; 

Mr. Atten. That was good reason to have a very careful investiga- 
tion and see if we could not possibly save this man. 
askec for his transfer at the time. 

Mr. Srxes. If he was the type of individual you anticipated you 
would have trouble with, why did you give him expensive training 
and send him to a faraway post all at considerable expense ? 

Mr. Auten. That is a very pertinent question and the first one I 
asked when the case was brought to my attention. Mr. Hoofnagle, 
will you reply to that question ? 

Mr. Hoornactr. Well, the officer was selected to go to ——— by 
the personnel officer. His previous record was not grounds for dis- 
missal and we had no reason not to use this officer 
his talents could be used. 


The Ambassador 


in a country where 


GROUNDS FOR DISMISSAL 


Mr. Sixes. You have not told us anything yet that sounds like 
grounds for dismissal. If you should finally dee ide on dismissal, and 
if the man appeals, as he probably will, this thing can go on for 
years. 

Mr. Auten. Mr. Sikes, the decision to send him out again was a 
matter of judgment and, as it turns out an unfortunate decision. The 
man had been quarrelsome with local employees at other posts, I 
understand from the personnel division. He was brought back to 
Washington and given a reprimand and told exactly what his faults 
were. He seemed to respond to the disciplinary treatment given him. 
He served in Washington under close supervision. 

Mr. CeperserG. Will the gentleman yield 

Mr. Rooney. I yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. Creperperc. Could it be he is an alcoholic ? 

Mr. Auten. During his service in Washington there was no com- 
plaint, I believe, on the score of alcoholism. He seemed to have re- 
covered « ‘completely. He has a wife and family and seemed to be quite 
a normal fellow with high ability and, as I mentioned, particularly 
good linguistic ability. The public affairs officer in - was given 
his name and record, among several others, and asked for him. It 
was a severe disappointment to us when this thing happened. He 
now seems to be thoroughly aware of his shortcomings and is very 
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contrite, but we will have to prefer charges against him very shortly, 
Lam afraid. 

Mr. Creperserc. If you have a case of chronic alcoholism, that is 
one thing. Otherwise you have a case of an expensive reprimand, 
I am afraid. 


COST OF EMPLOYEF’S TRAINING AND TRANSFER 


Mr. Roonry. Will you please insert at this point in the record the 
exact time he spent at the Foreign Service Institute, or wherever 


he went to learn ; the total cost to the taxpayers including 
salary; the amount of the cost to transfer him and his family and 
effects to - : and the exact amount to bring him back to Wash- 


ington. 
Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


Mr. — was enrolled in the Foreign Service Institute for 4 months: 
Nl eS eee Se " pdesendernabieasinate’ ie . $3,218 
Tuition costs at Foreign Service Institute__.__.___________- Se 1, 387 
Cost of transfer to post_________- KEetatids a teteieetehniaap eek | ann 
Cost of return to Washington Bee eee a Raat lS ad 8, 806 

ee eg t a Se ee ae 

( Diseussion off the record. ) 

TRANSFER OF EMPLOYEE AT AMBASSADOR’S REQUEST 

Mr. Rooney. You had a man by the name of — whom you 
transferred from London to - —. Isthat right? 

Mr. Hoornacte. That is correct. 

Mr. Roonry. And after he was in ——— a few weeks his orders 
were changed and he was transported back to Washington / 

Mr. Hoornacie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the story behind that ? 

Mr. Hoornacir. Mr. ———— was selected to be an — officer in 
——— and was sent to ———— preliminary to the assignment to study 
the language. After a few weeks in ——— it was the decision of the 
Ambassador that he did not want this gentleman in — in the posi- 


tion which we had indicated he was to fill, and we transferred the 
officer back to Washington and he will complete his language training 
here at the Foreign Service Institute, and will be assigned to another 
OST. 

Mr. Rooney. Did the Ambassador say why he did not want him at 
his post ¢ 

Mr. Hoornacir. No, sir; not in terms of any statement that would 
cause us to take any action against the officer in the nature of a repri- 
mand. 

Mr. Rooney. This is an instance where the Ambassador just did 
not want him. He was there and conveyed to you that information 
and you thereupon transferred him? 

Mr. Hoornaete. That is correct. 
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COST OF TRANSFER 


Mr. Roonry. What did it cost to transfer Mr. from London 
— - and from ——— back to the United States? 

Mr. Hoornacie. Mr. Chairman, to get the cost for an individual, 
we would have to supply it for the record. 

Mr. Rooney. Yes; would you be so good as to supply that for the 
record ¢ 

Mr. Hoornacir. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


Cost of transfer from London to —— id ‘ wia Oo, 429 
Cost of transfer from ~ to W ashington. nous iti)! en 
On i ai dadiiadan _  &a23 


OVERSEA ASSIGNMENT POLICY 


Mr. Sixes. Before you leave that case, Mr. Chairman, is it your 
policy, if an Ambassador hs appe ns not to like an individual, to recall 
him without asking for reasons 4 

Mr. Hoornacte. In the assignment of country public affairs offi- 
cers, the top officer in each country—the Ambassador—is always re- 
quested to concur in the assignment. 

Mr. Sixrs. Do you not ask the Ambassador before you assign the 
man ¢ 

Mr. Hoornacir. Below the level of the country public affairs offi- 
cer we do not normally check it with the Ambassador, but we take the 
position that if an Ambassador takes a firm position that he does not 
want a particular officer in the country, that it would be counter-pro- 
ductive for us to send that officer to the assignment. 

Mr. Sixes. If an Ambassador is going to be given that right of 
decision, would it not be better to ask the Ambassador’s opinion be- 
fore a man is sent into the area, thereby saving the cost of the man’s 
transportation, plus the loss of his time in assignment ? 

Mr. HoornaGie. Quite so. This is rather unusual, and if we had 
known that the Ambassador would be concerned about the assign- 
ment of this officer we would have checked in advance. But it is not 
our normal procedure to check with the Ambassador except for the 
top position in the country, unless we know the Ambassador is partic- 
ularly interested in other positions which we are filling in the country. 

Mr. Sixes. I do not think you have quite answered my question. 

If an Ambassador is going to have the right of decision on whether 
& person is to work in a given country or not, would it not be better 
to clear with the Ambassador before a person is assigned ? 

Mr. Hoornaate. I agree with you completely, and in connection 
with the assignment of all senior officers in this particular country 
who will work under this Ambassador’s general supervision, we will 
in the future. 

There are many, many countries in the world where the Ambassador 
is concerned only with the assignment of the top officer—the country 
public affairs officer. 


53458—60—_2 
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REDUCTION IN HOME LEAVE AND TRANSFER COSTS 


Mr. Rooney. Now, to return to the question I posed previous to Mr, 
Allen’s interpolation about the Ambassadors: What, if anything, has 
been done to reduce the cost of travel and transportation of things? 

Mr. Hoornacie. Mr. Chairman, we have a reduction in the cost of 
home leave and transfer from 1959 to 1960, and a further reduction 
from 1960 to 1961. The proposed reduction from 1960 to 1961 is in 
the amount of $131,600. 

Mr. Roonry. Where are your figures? 

Mr. Hoornaa.e. The figures I refer to are set forth at page 179 of 
the justifications. 

Mr. Chairman, you inquired as to what measures— 

Mr. Rooney. Just a minute. Let us make sure we are talking about 
the same thing. 

Are we to understand, then, that you have cut the amount for travel 
from $2,941,500 in the current year to $2,809,900 in the coming year’s 
request ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Hoornacte. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. How did you ever do that ? 

Mr. Hoornacie. We have done it by two methods: First, a redue- 
tion in the number of trips and, secondly, a reduction in the unit costs 
per trip. 

Referring to the difference between 1960 and 1961, you will notice 
there is a net reduction of $131,600. This, actually, is a decrease of 
$200,000, but the difference between $131,600 and $200,000 is offset by 
the increase in appointment trips. 

Mr. Rooney. Of $58,500 ? 

Mr. Hoornac.ie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And, this request for $58,500 additional is predicated 
on the allowance of the 126 positions ? 

Mr. Hoornacte. That is correct. So, I would like to address myself 
to the gross reduction which we have effected through these measures; 
namely, the $200,000 rather than the $151,000 net. 

This is, first, a reduction in unit costs, amounting to $85,000. The 
fewer trips—33 fewer trips—accounts for $115,000 as savings. 

As to measures we have taken to effect this reduction, we have, in 
collaboration with the Department of State, worked out contractual 
arrangements for packing and related services in the Washington 
area. 

Mr. Rooney. Which item is that? 

Mr. Hoornacie. That is not set forth as a separate item. This 
would be a savings for all officers who are assigned to Washington or 
assigned to the field from Washington. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, the saving, of course, was done by the State 
Department: was it not, rather than by you in that they took the 
initiative at the prodding of this committee; is that right? 

Mr. Hoornacie. That is correct. 

Mr. Roonery. I want to know how much it amounts to in dollars. 

Mr. Hoornacte. I would like to give you the figures on an annual 
basis, if I may. We estimate that this will result in an annual savings 
of $37,100. 

Mr. Rooney. That is just for packing and crating? 
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Mr. Hoornacie. Just for packing alone. For the unpacking 

Mr. Rooney. Just for packing? 

Mr. Hoornacie. Just for the arrangements for packing and related 
services. 

Mr. Rooney. Go ahead. 

Mr. Hoornacie. I want to point out that this is an annual savings, 
a part of which is reflected in each of these years. This was put 
into effect in October 1959. The unpacking services, we estimate, 
will result in an annual savings of $21,000. This was put into effect 
in June 1959. 

We have eliminated the Washington per diem allowance on trans- 
fers to Washington assignments. In other words, the moment an of- 
ficer arrives in Washington, the per diem in connection with his 
transfer to Washington stops. This was put into effect in August, 
and this will effect an annual savings of $8,600. 

We have eliminated the cost of 

Mr. Rooney. Just a minute. That was $8,600 as the result of 
these per diem payments in Washington ? 

Mr. Hoornacir. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Hoornacier. We had eliminated the cost of boxing automobiles 
shipped to certain posts overseas where they were previously boxed. 
This is only a $1,800 savings, and it was put into effect in July 1959. 

Now, further action taken by the Agency is this: We have restricted 
the granting of waivers and established distance limitations on the 
shipment of effects. That was put into effect in August 1959. That 
would represent an estimated annual saving of $7,500. 

We imposed restrictions on the granting of—have put limitations on 
the shipment of effects and automobiles. In other words, the allow- 
ance for a person shipping effects or automobiles must be shipped 
within 6 months after their arrival at the post, unless there are ex- 
traordinary circumstances involved. 

This we estimate will save $5,500. 

Mr. Rooney. Iam surprised at the modest amounts of these savings 
in USIA with all these personnel you have, of 1,189 people overseas. 

Mr. Hoornacie. Mr. Chairman, the cases which we have discussed 
last. year were the very unusual. They were not the majority of trans- 
fer cases. So we were focusing our attention upon those that were 
unusual and expensive, compared with the typical case of home leave 
and transfer. 

Mr. Roonry. I believe Mr. Sikes has some questions on Mr. Allen’s 
general statement. 

Mr. Sixes. I have two or three general questions, Mr. Chairman. 
Thank you very much. 





EVENTUAL TRIUMPH OVER COMMUNIST SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Allen, your statement is going to be read by a lot of people, 
and it will, in the opinion of many people reflect the policy of this 
Government. 

I am a little puzzled by something that I see on page 2 where you 
say this: 
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Everything we do to describe our ideal of world order is opposed to the 
Marxist idea of inevitable conflict between peoples and systems, and the 
evitable triumph of one over the other. 


in- 

I hope, Mr. Allen, that cannot be interpreted to mean that we in 
America are opposed to the idea that our system of government will 
eventually triumph over the Communist system of government. 

Mr. Auten. Your point is well taken, Mr. Sikes, and I had in mind 
in drafting it, of course, the Communist’s claim that they are going to 
dominate the world, their actions in trying to do it by either milite ary 
means or subversion, and triumph in the sense that the Communists 
have used it. 

I agree with you fully. Our belief, and certainly mine is very 
strong, is that the ultimate triumph will be the triumph of the human 
spirit, of democracy, and of individual freedom. 

Mr. Srxes. I think that isa helpful explanation. 


NO WILLING SUBMISSION TO PERMANENT COEXISTENCE 


A little further in your statement you say: 
For us, coexistence is no existence unless freedom goes with it. 


In the same spirit of being helpful and being sure of what you 
mean and being sure that it is not going to be misinterpreted, I as- 
sume that you do not mean that coexistence with communism is some- 
thing that we are willing to accept indefinitely ¢ 

It appears to me that this could be interpreted as saying, coexist- 
ence is all right under certain conditions. 

I do not think coexistence with communism could ever be a satis- 
factory solution to the problems of the world. I am sure you feel 
the same way about it. 

Mr. Aten. I feel exactly the same way, Mr. Sikes. 


JAMMING OF VOA BROADCASTS 


Mr. Sixes. May I now go to page 5 of your statement where you 
say as follows: 

In addition, the U.S.S.R. completely jams selected portions of certain VOA 
broadcasts. 

What are those selected portions? 

Do we know in advance when this jamming is going to take place? 

Mr. Atten. We do not know in advance, although on some occasions 
we can guess pretty clearly and can get ready for it. 

Let me give you an example: 

Recently, there was the anniversary of the Independence Day of 
Lithuania. The Lithuanians declared their independence in 1918, 
and maintained an independent existence unti] Lithuania was over- 
run by the Soviet Union in the 1940’s. Each year, on their Independ- 
ence Day, the Lithuanians in the United States carry out patriotic and 
religious ceremonies, and we broadcast those over the Voice of Ameri- 
ca. We expected they would be jammed, and they were. We car- 
ried them for 3 days, as a matter of fact, and every day they were 
jammed from beginning to end. 
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On other occasions, the jamming does not seem to make much sense. 
They jam inconsequential hing 

Mr. Sixes. Do they jam when they know in advance what you are 
going to broadcast on i certain date on subjects which may readily 
be antic ipated and to which they object ? 

Mr. Auten. If they can spot it, yes. If it is an occasion like the 
Independence Day of Lithuania, they are ready for it, but on other 
occasions, when they do not, they just listen and when we start talk- 
ing, for example, about the relations of Soviet Russia and Red China, 
they are likely to slam on the jammer. If = say, for example, in 
the program, “Let us now turn to the Far East and Khrushchev’s 
visit to Indonesia and the problems of the overseas Chinese in Indo- 
nesia,”’—wham !—the jammers come on. 

Mr. Sr«es. Is it still true that jamming is a much easier technique 
to perfect than antijamming devices? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, sir; it is easier to jam than it is to penetrate jam- 
ming, I believe. 

Mr. Sixers. Has there been no important development of devices 
which would offset jamming ? 

Mr. Auten. No; up to the present moment, we are still confined to 
the principal means, which is more wavelengths and more power to 
try to make it more difficult for the jamming. 


REDUCTIONS IN JAMMING 


Mr. Srkes. Could it be said that the reductions which are taking 
place in jamming at certain times means a possible lower cost in your 
operations 4 

Mr. Auten. It would mean a possible redirection of some of our 
transmitters which we have had to mass in order to overcome jam- 
ming. However, there is so great a need for additional programs 
and uses for the transmitters that my own recommendation would be to 
continue to use the facilities which we have. 

Mr. Srxes. If such a reduction were possible, you think it would be 
better to divert rather than to reduce? 

Mr. Auten. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Thank you very much. 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. Bow, do you have any questions on the general 
statement of Mr. Allen ? 
Mr. Bow. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 


CONTENT OF VOA BROADCASTS 


Along the lines of the questioning by Mr. Sikes on the jamming 
operations, has there been any change in the content of our programs 
which might have been responsible for less jamming? 

Mr. Aten. I donot think so, Mr. Bow. 

There are two things which I would like to mention in this general 
connection: You will recall that back in 1956, at the time of the 
Hungarian Revolution, there was very considerable interest on the 
part of Congress and others regarding the content of the Voice of 
America and other broadcasts such as Radio Free Europe. Questions 
arise as to whether the content had been such as to inspire a revolt in 
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Hungary by people who expected we would come to their aid, and 
many of whom lost their lives. At that time Congress carried out a 
rather extensive investigation, and the Agency and the State De »part- 
ment did also, to be certain that there were no improper incitements in 
the broadcasts to make us guilty of raising unwarranted hopes. As 
a result, general directives were issued which reinforced the basic 
policy of the Voice of America to be straightforward, objective, clear 
and firm, but not to engage in polemics. So, while there was not a new 
directive, there was a directive to be ce: areful not to be improper. 
That has been in effect since 1957. 


DESIRE OF SOVIETS TO REDUCE JAMMING 


In connection with jamming, a rather interesting situation arose 
last October. We had had already certain indications that the Soviet 
authorities were finding the jamming expensive, in materiel and man- 
power and money. We had, of course, made it awkward for them 
every time we had an opportunity, in the United Nations or anywhere 
else. We attacked them on the score that they would not let their 
people decide how to tune their own radios and listen to opinions other 
than those dictated by the Moscow Government. 

So, jamming was embarrassing to them internation: lly, although 
they bluffed it out. When asked about it, they would say the Voice 
of America was full of filthy lies and therefore jammed. Neverthe- 
less, we could tell the situation was getting under their skin. Further 
more, there were additional reasons why jamming caused them trouble. 
It caused them sieietiila internally, inside the Soviet Union. When a 
great deal of the airwaves were covered by jamming, the amount of 
airwaves which their own communications people could use was re- 
duced. We had indications of certain undercover quarrels between 
their communications engineers and their jamming engineers. Fur- 
thermore, neighboring countries were annoyed at the Soviet Union 
for monkeying up the airwaves with jamming. 

We suspected they might be looking for some kind of face-saving 
excuse to reduce or eliminate jamming, so we gave it to them. 


VOA BROADCASTS ON KHRUSHCHEV TRIP TO UNITED STATES 


When Khrushchev announced his forthcoming visit to the United 
States, we made it clear that while he was in the United States we 
were going to report him in his own words and in his own voice, in 
Russian, bac k to the people of the Soviet Union. Ke very time he 
opened his mouth, we would try to get a mike to him, so the Russian 
people could hear in Russian exactly what their own Prime Minister 
was saying in the United States. 

The full implication was, of course, that if they jammed him—and 
these were going to be on the programs that had been jammed up 
to that moment—if they jammed their own Prime Minister and 
would not allow the Russian people to hear what he was saying to the 
American people, it would be dramatic evidence that the Soviets say 
one thing inside the Soviet Union and another thing outside. 

They knew they would be on a very difficult hook. They did not say 
anything about it, but on the morning he left Moscow, we rece ived 
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immediate telegrams from our monitoring stations at Helsinki, and 
Vienna, and a ‘little later during the morning from our E mbassy in 
Moscow, saying that for the first time in 10 years the Voice of America 
was coming through without any jamming. 

They just suddenly discontinued jamming the moment Khrushchev 
left for the United States. 

They never made any announcement about it. 

Mr. Bow. Then, there was no jamming during the period of time 
he was here ? 

Mr. AuLeNn. Practically none. 


JAMMING REESTABLISHED 


Mr. Bow. That was reestablished after he returned / 

Mr. ALLEN. Reestablished in a minor way. At the present moment, 
I believe Mr. Loomis’ figures are that probably 90 percent of the 
Russian program goes through. 

Mr. Loomis. Slightly in excess of 90 percent; actually, about 95 to 
100 percent of our programs can be heard on at least one frequency. 

Mr. Bow. So, was that all over the Soviet Union or just in Moscow ? 

Mr. Auten. All over the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Bow. In Moscow ? 

Mr. Loomis. Yes, sir; but beyond the Urals it gets weaker. 


MONITORING VOICE OF MOSCOW PROGRAM 


Mr. Bow. Mr. Allen, we monitor, of course, the Voice of Moscow 
program ; do we not / 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Do we keep a record of their broadcasts ¢ 

Mr. Auten. We mimeograph them every day. I say “we,” but it is 
done by a joint organization. 

Mr. Bow. In other words, we have all the details and everything 
that is broadcast which would be received here ? 

Mr. Auten. I think that is correct ; is it not ? 

Mr. Loomis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Are they available ? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. 


COMPARISON OF PROGRAMS ON VOA AND RADIO MOSCOW 


Mr. Bow. Let us take an arbitrary day or date and take the content 
of the Voice of America broadcasts behind the Iron Curtain, and take 
the same day and take the content of the Voice of Moscow or Radio 
Moscow, and let us take the date of February 12 and have the content 
of both stations presented to the committee. 

Mr. Loomis. You are talking of the English language to North 
America, and the Russian language to Russia ¢ 

Mr. Bow. No; our Russian language to Russia. 

Mr. Loomis. All right. The English language to North America, 
also ? 

Mr. Bow. Yes. 

Mr. Loomis. All right, sir 
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Mr. Atten. Would you like us to supply an analysis of that for 
the record, or the oe tual programs? The actual text of the broadcasts 
on those two days 

Mr. Bow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Loomis. Mr. Bow, I think you will not have the actual text 
of Moscow, but you would have summaries of it. In other words, the 
F BIS does not carry it verbatim. 

Mr. Bow. Your people do not tape their programs when they come 
in? 

Mr. Loomis. No, sir; not unless there is some special reason. What 
you will get would be a small paragraph from, say, 10 to 10:30 they 
discussed the following things, or there was news, or something. We 
do not have a detailed breakdown of it. 

Mr. Bow. Do we keep no record of what they say ? 

Mr. Loomis. Just the summary, but we keep it in what they say in 
all languages around the world. By the time you get all of that to- 
gether it gets to be a pretty big volume. 

So, we know what they are saying in Persian to Persia, or what they 
are saying in Hindi to India, and so forth. 

In order to make it a useful document, it has to be pretty well 
boiled down. 

Mr. Atten. Let me bring one this afternoon and show it to you. It 
is about that thick each day [indicating]. 

Mr. Loomis. If you want, we could, say, tape tomorrow or any di ay 
and do it ourselves that way, or I can bring this afternoon the FBIS 
of February 12 and let you look at it. 

Mr. Bow. Let us take a look at it, and then we can determine what 
we want. 

(Norr.—Additional testimony may be found beginning on p. 800.) 


AGREEMENT WITH LIBERIAN GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Bow. You had mentioned, Mr. Allen, the agreement with 
Liberia. 

Mr. Auten. Yes, sit 

Mr. Bow. For how long doesthat run ? 

Mr. Auten. Forty years. 

Mr. Bow. Is it on a rental basis of some kind ? 

Mr. Aten. Yes: a modest rental. 

Mr. Loomis. We can rent the land from the Liberian Government. 

Mr. Bow. Is there any money in this budget for the payment to the 
Liberian Government for radio facilities ? 

Mr. Loomis. There is money in the budget for the construction 
of facilities and the rental of land, but we do not know yet. whether we 
will rent it from private individuals or through the Liberian Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Bow. Are we making any payment to the Liberian Govern- 
ment for the right to broadcast ? 

Mr. Loomis. No, sir. 
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SAVINGS IN PER DIEM PAYMENTS 


Mr. Bow. Mr. Hoofnagle, you mentioned that there was a savings 
of $8,600 in per diem for employees of the Agency ‘who return to 
Washington. 

Is this also the policy of the State Department, or do you know ? 

Mr. Hoornacie. This particular one is in accord with State Depart- 
ment policy. 

Mr. Bow. And, you established it in conjunction with them at the 
same time they announced it ? 

Mr. Hoornacre. We established it in collaboration with them, and 
I believe the date is the same. 

In that connection, Mr. Bow, we have other economies on which 
we are working either with the State Department or independently, 
depending upon the nature of the economy proposed. We have others 
that. will be put into effect before the close of this year. 


ADDITIONAL POSITIONS REQUESTED 


Mr. Bow. In what areas are these 126 additional employees that 
you testified to be placed? How many are locals, and how many are 
‘Americans ? 

Mr. Hoornacie. We have a summary of this, Mr. Bow, which we 
could make available to the committee. The increase of 126 includes 
34 positions in the United States, 38 American overseas, and 54 local 
employees overseas. 

ALIEN EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Bow. The people whom you have here with the Voice of 
America, are they all considered American employees, or do you con- 
sider some of them locals / 

Mr. Hoornacir. We do not identify them as locals, or local em- 
ployees. However, we have employed in the Voice of America 62 
alien employees. They are engaged in narration and translation work 
in certain languages. 

Mr. Bow. In other words, there are 62 alien employees in 
Washington ? 

Mr. Hoornacie. Sixty-three. There are 62 in the Voice of America, 
and there is 1 in our press service. 

Mr. Bow. Would they be carried on your rolls as locals or as Amer- 
icans, U.S.A. ? 

Mr. Hoornacie. They would be carried as domestie employees. 

We do not say Americans, U.S.A., for the reason that we do have 
these 63 aliens in the total of Agency domestic employees. 

Mr. Bow. They will be part of the total employment ? 

Mr. Hoornacie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. There would be 63 aliens ? 

Mr. Hoornacte. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Are they all in Washington ? 





Mr. Hoornacte. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. What is their length of service here ? 

Mr. Hoornacte. This varies. Some of these aliens are and have 
been residents of the United States for some time. So, some of them 
may have been working for the Voice of America for 5, 6, 7, or 8 years, 
Some of them have been brought to the United States by the Agency, 
and some have come over on their own. Therefore, we would have to 
analyze the record for each of the 63 in order to give you that 
information. 


INFORMATION ACTIVITIES IN INDIA 


Mr. Bow. Mr. Allen, in your statement on page 7 you have indi- 
cated that in India we have initiated broader programs designed to 

help meet the need for information activities in that country. 

Would you care to elaborate on that somewhat ? 

Mr. ALLEN. We plan to go into that in great detail when we discuss 
the Indian area. 

Mr. Bow. Well, if you are going to do it then, there is no use taking 
up the time at this point in the record. 

To what extent, dollarwise, will that be? These represent Public 
Law 480 funds? 

Mr. Aen. Yes, sir, we are requesting the rupee equivalent of 
$1,086,600. 

Mr. Bow. That is all. 


PAST YEAR ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Mr. Lirscoms. Mr. Allen, this is quite a large program which we 
are entering into by the U.S. Information Agency with over 10,000 
employees, and an expenditure of way over $105 million. 

Could you briefly tell us what has been the greatest accomplishment 
of the U.S. Information Agency in this past year? 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Lipscomb, I would say it was the basic job in which 
we have been engaged overall, putting out information about the 
United States, telling people about the United States, and explaining 
our policies through information and cultural activities, trying to build 
a better underst: anding between the peoples of the United States 
and foreign peoples. That is a generalization, and I recognize that, 
but that is our day-to-day activity in which we are engaged all over 
the world. 

So far as spectaculars during the last year are concerned, I would 
mention, perhaps, first of all the exhibition in Moscow, which was 
an unusual one-time operation. 

Mr. Lirescoms. Mr. Allen, excuse me. This was a joint effort, and 
was not paid for out of your budget ? 

Mr. Atten. Not out of our budget; no, sir. But we spent a great 
deal of time and effort and manpower on it. 

Mr. Lirscome. I am looking for specific areas where you can show 
some advancement or some accomplishment which has been made 
in this field for the battle for the minds of men, if you can put it 
that way. 

Mr. Atten. Well, we are engaged in a battle for men’s minds. 
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We are also engaged in efforts, wherever possible, to try to im- 
prove the general “world situation. I would like to enl: arge a little 
on one thing that happened during the last year that we h: id, I think, 
consider: able partin. I mentioned it briefly i in my opening statement. 
That was the Antarctica situation. We worked in every way we 
could, through our information activities, to explain the purpose of 
the United States in trying to get the nations of the world, including 
the Soviet Union, to come to an agreement on one basic thing in 
international affairs. We sought to achieve peaceful, scientific in- 
vestigation in Antarctica and to remove it from political quarrels or 
military bases. 


PRESIDENT’S TRIP TO EUROPE AND SOUTH ASIA 


Another important thing we did during the past year was in con- 
nection with the trips of the President to E urope and to the 11 coun- 
tries of south Asia. The President’s trip in itself was a magnificent 
expression of American good will and our interest in the peoples 
of that area. While he was seen and heard by very large numbers 
of people, he could not be seen by the majority of the peoples i in any 
of the countries where he went and, of course, not in countries which 
he did not visit. 

We made a 40-minute film, to cite one thing, of his trip. We have 
made more than 700 copies of that film and have arranged for its 
commercial showing in 35 countries, according to my last report. We 
are producing the film with a commentary in 20 or 25 different lan- 
guages. We estimate that that film may be seen by as many as 300 mil- 
lion people. No expression of the United States could be more dra- 
matic, I think, than this film. It stands out in comparison, for ex- 
ample, with the film which the Soviet Union made of the visit of the 
Soviet Prime Minister to the United States. The Soviet Prime Min- 
ister emerges, in their film, as a quick-witted but rather pudgy char- 
acter who impressed one as a volatile man, smiling one minute and 
irritated or annoyed the next, and therefore not thoroughly depend- 
able. 

The President of the United States gave the impression abroad 
of a warmhearted but dignified person in whom mankind could put 
his ge 

Mr. Lirscoms. Mr, Allen, I do not want to prolong this, but what I 
wanted to hear was this: Are more people in foreign countries using 
binational centers and are our libraries receiving more attention and 
are people recognizing the great effort that the American taxpayer is 
Saee into this program ? 

Do you feel as Director that we are really getting ahead in this 
program? Or would you rather tell us where we are falling down? 
Your statement is not overly optimistic in any way. 


SPACE TECHNOLOGY 


Mr, Auten. I will take this occasion to repeat that no information 
program can go beyond the facts on which it is based. 

I think the field in which we have had the most difficult problem 
has been in space technology. In that field Soviet prestige has, un- 
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fortunately, increased very considerably. You ask where we have 
fallen down. I do not want to give the impression that I want our 
scientists to divert their activities purely to suit the purposes of this 
Agency, but nevertheless I do not mind saying that I wish very 
much—and I have made my point clear to them—that we could doa 
few things of a spectacular nature. For example, I would like to 
see us put up an earth satellite which could be seen by everyone with 
the naked eye—which would go around the world, say, every 90 min- 
utes and you could set your watch by the passage of this earth satel- 
lite—or something like that. 

We could talk about that and could go to town on it. 

Mr. Lirescoms. USIA in this past year has spent, I would imagine, 
considerable of its resources in worldwide dissemination of informa- 
tion with reference to our U.S. space program. 

The President’s report to Congress just February 22 had over three 
pages in it telling the people of the United States the effort that the 
U.S. Information Agency had put into this information program, 

Do you feel that all of the effort and the thousands of words that 
you wrote, pamphlets, posters, exhibitions, libraries, photographs, 
radio, television, and motion pictures did harm? Or did this bring 
to the attention of the people the great effort that this country has 
put into the program in the last 5 years? 

Mr. Auven. I think they did a magnificent job, They did great 
good. I have before me here six pages of activities which we carried 
out during the past vear in the field of science and technology. Cer- 
tainly, I do not believe anyone would say that we ought not to be 
bringing that to the attention of foreign peoples. We have many, 
many things to which we can point with the greatest pride. I think 
it has served to remind foreign peoples of the developments of the 
United States in science and technology. The fact that the Soviets 
have had a few spectactular successes does not mean that we are not 
still in the picture in a big way. 

Mr. Liescoms. This is the way, I believe, that the USTA and all of 
its officers ought to spend their time, bringing to the attention of the 
world all of the accomplishments that we are making in this area and 
what we plan to do in the future, instead of blowing up how much of 
this affects our world policy with reference to the fact that the Soviets 
got a satellite up before we did. 


CHESSMAN CASE 


One further question, Mr. Director: You have been mentioned quite 
widely in the California press in respect to the Chessman case out 
there, and, accordingly, you were quoted as saving that this ease 18 
having a very bad effect upon our relations with countries all over 
the world. 

How does this type of information come to the attention of the 
USIA? 

Mr. Atren. I am very glad, Mr. Lipscomb, to have this opportunity 
to make the situation entirely clear in the record. I have stated this 
several times publicly, but it is the usual story of facts not catching 
up with the incorrect version which originally was reported. 
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The only connection I have had of any kind whatsoever with the 
Chessman case was a telephone call which I received at my home late 
at night on Wednesday, 36 hours or so before the reprieve on Friday. 

About 11:30 at night I received a telephone call from a gentleman 
who described himself as Mr. Rogan, assistant attorney general for 
the State of California, in Los Angeles, who asked me if I was taking 
any action - the C hessman case. 

[ said, “No; why should I?” He said, “Because of the great clamor 
abroad about it.” I said, “Well, perhaps I ought to be better in- 
formed, but I have not seen any reports from my office about excite- 
ment abroad in this case. Perhaps some of my officers have, but I 
have not personally seen them at all.” 

He said, “Why, we are getting thousands of telegrams and reports 
and petitions from foreign countries begging the Governor to grant a 
reprieve.” He added that the thing which concerned him so much 
was that many of the petitions were coming from Brazil, where the 
President. was going on a trip very shortly. He said, “I am afraid 
there will be demonstrations against the President because of the 

Chessman case.” I said, “Demonstrations against the President will 
be very unfortunate in Brazil or anywhere else.” ‘That was the end 
of the conversation. 

That is all I have done, and all I have said about it, and all that 
anybody has talked to me about it. ; 

You can imagine my very great surprise when I saw a press report, 
following the reprieve, that among the reasons given was a telegram 
from Mr. Rogan to the Governor stating that George V. Allen, a 
“roving ambassador for the Department of State,” as I was described 
in this press report, was greatly excited about the Chessman case and 
its reactions abroad. 

Mr. Lirscoms. I think that clarifies the newspaper reports, and I 

might say that according to the stories that I have seen and that I 
have with me today, it certainly does not completely coincide with 
what you have said, “and Iam glad) you made this clarification. 

Mr. ALLEN. I took particular pains when Time magazine called me 
last week on it, and I was glad to see that Time had the story correct. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Because any such decision would have been made by 
some other official of the Department of State other than yourself? 

Mr. Auten. Yes. Of course, I am not an official of the State De- 
partment. 

Mr. Lirscoms. And you would have, of course, reported if you knew 
of such things, to some other authority in the State Department that 
such a situation existed ? 

Mr. ALLEN. Well, I would have reported to the Secretary of State. 

Mr. Rooney. Would the gentleman yield ¢ 

Mr. Lirscoms. Yes, sir. 


EDITORIAL FROM THE VATICAN NEWSPAPER 


Mr. Rooney. Are we to understand from this colloquy that your 
Agency did not have a report here in Washington of an editorial, or 
editorials, with regard to the Chessman case “from Osservatore Ro- 
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Mr. Auten. I found out later that those reports were in my Agency 
but they had not been brought to my attention. 

Mr. Rooney. What good are they if they are not brought to your 
attention on such a situation as the one that developed a couple of 
weeks ago in connection with the President’s visit ? 

Mr. Auten. Well, it was not felt by my officers that it was a matter 
that I would want to take any action on. 

Mr. Rooney. Would you not think it a part of your duty as head 
of the USLA to advise the Secret: iry of State and/or the W hite House 
of these feelings abroad, expressed in not only Latin America but in 
this dignified publication known as Osservatore Romano ? 

Mr. Auten. My officers are in touch constantly with officers of the 
Department of State, and all of the information we had was also in 
the hands of the—I say “all”—I am confident that all of it was in 
the hands of the parallel officials in the Department of State. 

I am just informed that the Vatican editorial of which you speak 
was carried on the Voice of America on the follow: ing day. 

Mr. Rooney. That makes it even more interesting. 

Was it carried in toto ¢ 

Mr. Loomis. There was a summary of it in the news stating that 
the Vatican had mentioned the case and their point of view. 


ROLE OF USIA IN REFUTING IMPRESSIONS OF U.S. COMPLACENCY 


Mr. Creperserc. Mr. Allen, on page 3 of your opening statement, in 
the last paragraph, you make a statement which leaves me a little con- 
cerned, where you state as follows: 

Some less favored but friendly countries tend to regard the United States as 
complacent, concerned to keep the status quo rather than to move ahead with 
our hew neighbors in the world community. 

You do say later that actually the United States has an enviable 
record in defense of freedom and in support of independence. 

What disturbs me is how some of these—even a they are prob- 
ably less favored—nations and free countries themselves can consider 
the United States as being complacent when one looks at the tremen- 
dous contributions that this country has made, let us say, just since 
World War II in all areas in the fields of economic assistance, in the 
field of military assistance, and so forth, 

How can we even be regarded as remotely complacent is something 
I cannot understand. 

Mr. Aten. I think your point is well taken, sir. 

Let me give you some illustrations, however, of how this comes 
about. The United States does believe in progress, in elevating stand- 
ards of living, and in the growth of dependent areas to independent 
statehood, but we at the same time tell people that this is an evolu- 
tionary process, requiring hard work and dedication, and they are not 
going to improve their standard of living overnight by some miracu- 
lous new system or way of doing things. 

Many people, including nots bly the Communists, tell these people: 

“Come and follow us and you will have all this overnight.” such as 
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immediate independence for Algeria or any other colonial area, and 
a higher standard of living, and so forth. “Look what is happening 
in Red China. They are going to town fast,” the Communists say, 
“whereas the Americans tell you you have to work hard and build step 
by step.” So that gives many people the idea that we are old-fash- 
joned standp: itters. 

Mr. Cepverserc. And they do not believe that a bird in the hand is 
worth two in the bush ? 

Mr. Auuen. Most of them oftentimes do not realize the truth of 
that very old saying. 

Mr. Creperserc. | think the reception which the President has re- 
ceived, and is receiving, in his travels probably can be attributed to 
some degree to the work of your Agency and I think you ought to 
take some eredit for this. I think ‘the American image overseas is 
better than we really think it is. I cannot help but believe that these 
people basically are friendly toward the United States in most of all 
of these areas. 

Naturally, when you expand programs as large as this, and some 
nation is not so favored as another in a particular area, you will have 
a problem. But, it seems to me that the reception that the United 
States has had and which the President has had has been quite good. 

Possibly, we need a little more positive programing. I hesitate to 
accept this idea of trying to compete with everybody. I think we 
ought to be more forthright if we are going to have Ree ams of this 
kind and spend this kind of money. We in the Congress are the 
buffers between the taxpayers who pick up the check and those of 
you who have to administer these programs. We get the other side 
of the story. It seems to me that a forthright program oe saying 
this is what we stand for and this is why we stand for it—and I 
understand you are doing that—is going to pay off in the Sake run. 
I cannot help but believe that a nation dedicated as we are to things 
that are morally right and spiritually conceived will win out over 
communism over the long pull, but not without a little effort. 

However, I cannot see how people could think we are complacent 
after all of the things we have done, not out of any personal gain 
for our own people, but for the best interest. of mankind as a whole. 
I cannot see how we in the light of all of our efforts at no small 
sacrifice by our taxpayers can be accused of being complacent. 


PERSONNEL UTILIZATION PLANS FOR OVERSEA PERSONNEL 


Mr. Roonry. Do you have the utilization plans for American over- 
sea personnel for the various areas as of Janu: ry 1, 1960? 

Mr. Hoornaaiy. We do not have it with us, but we have the utiliza- 
tion plans at our office. I ean bring a« Opy this afternoon. 

Mr. Rooney. Yes; if you will bring it up for the various areas as 
of January 1, 1960, we would be obliged. 

Mr. Hoornacie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. We shall recess now until 1:30 p.m. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 
CONTENT OF BROADCASTS 


Mr. Roonry. At the outset this afternoon, having in mind the re- 
quest very properly made by Mr. Bow for certain scripts in the 
broadcasting area on a certain day, I believe it was February 12, | 
should say that I think the committee would also be interested in 
having the contents of the broadcasting during the course of the visit 
of Mr. Khrushchev to the United States. 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Mr. Chairman, while discussing the matter of content 
of broadcasts with officers from the Agency, they advised me they do 
not have detailed copies of the broadcasts of Radio Moscow; ‘that 
they do have some scripts from which the broadcasts over the Voice 
of America are made up, but they say they do not make records of 
these Russian broadcasts except in some areas of the world. So I 
have requested them to furnish to me, and I shall consult the chair- 
man about it, copies of the Russian broadcasts to Persia day after 
tomorrow and copies of our broadcasts to Persia day after tomorrow, 

Mr. Rooney. I think that would be interesting. 

Mr. Bow. In that way we shall have a complete record of broad- 
casts to another area of the world. 

Mr. Roonry. Very well. 


UTILIZATION PLANS OF AMERICAN OVERSEA PERSON NEL 


Mr. Roonry. Now do you have that information we asked for this 
morning with regard to your utilization plans of American oversea 
personnel ? 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hoornacie. Mr. Chairman, these utilization plans are by area. 
This is a complete set. Each one is a complete set. 

Mr. Rooney. Exactly what are these ? 

Mr. Hoornaciz. Mr. Chairman, this is an operating document of 
the Agency setting forth the assignment of the American oversea 
personnel as of a particul: uw date. The date in the case of the docu- 
ments before you is January 1, £960, which you requested. This is 
used internally by personnel officers and the area directors, and copies 
of parts are supplied to our posts overseas. 

Mr. Rooney. And this is tied in to your budget in that you allocate 
so many positions to each of the various areas. Is that-right? 

Mr. Hoornaate. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonsry. And it also indicates budgetwise the number of em- 
plovees assigned to posts in each of the areas? 

Mr. Hoornacte. That is correct. The list includes every employee 
at the post as of this date together with any plans that are known 
at that time. 

Mr. Rooney. And it also categorizes the grade of the position at the 
post to be filled by the officer assigned thereto. Is that right? 

Mr. Hoornacte. That is correct. It might be helpful to take one 
country for the purpose of illustration. I believe the first set is for 
the Far East, and the first country listed is Australia. The first 
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column is an internal position number. The next is the title of the 
position together with indications as to whether or not the officer has 
a diplomatic title. The next is the position allocation. That is the 
ule of the position. The next is the incumbent, the officer’s, salary 
and grade. 


RELATION OF “POSITION ALLOCATION” TO “INCUMBENT’S CLASS AND 
SALARY” 


Mr. Roonry. What is the connection between that column entitled 
“Incumbent’s class and salary” and “Position allocation” ? 

Mr. Hoornacie. I might illustrate that. In the case of the public 
affairs officer in Australia it is the Agency’s judgment, shown under 
the column “Position allocation,” that the duties and responsibilities 
of that position are in the R-3 or S-1 or S-2 level. S-1 and S-2 
are comparable with R-3. That is the responsibility of the position. 

The next column referred to as the “Incumbent’s class and salary” 
is the salary of the officer and his grade at the post. That is the salary 
he receives. 

Mr. Rooney. What does the first column entitled “Position alloca- 
tion” mean? What are we to take from it other than that particular 
position should be covered by an R-3 or S-1 or S-2? 

Mr. Hoornactr. That is what it means. 

Mr. Roonry. That is the grade of person that should be in that 
position? Is that right? 

Mr. Hoornacie. That is the desirable grade the incumbent should 
have if we have people that exactly match the positions we have in 
the Foreign Service. 


PAYMENTS OF SALARIES IN EXCESS OF POSITION ALLOCATIONS 
GERMANY 


Mr. Roonry. Now we shall turn to the one on Europe, and.in par- 
ticular to the pages in regard to Germany. ‘These pages are not num- 
bered, are they ? 

Mr. Hoornactr. The pages by country are numbered. 

Mr. Rooney. This is page 1 of Germany and the first position under 
“Policy and programing unit” is a position held by—we shall just 
give initials—Mr. E.L.R. He gets a salary of $13,640 a year. 

Mr. Hoornac.e. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. As of January 1, 1960. 

Mr. Hoornacir. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. He is being transferred to Hamburg as branch public 
affairs oflicer ? 

Mr. Hoornacie. Yes, sir. There is a plan to transfer him—— 

Mr. Rooney. Is he or is he not? 

Mr. Hoornacie. It is planned. He has not been transferred to 
date, 

Mr. Rooney. It is in the works that he is being transferred to Ham- 
burg as branch public affairs officer ? 

Mr. Hoornaaie. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Roonry. And that post is set up in this voluminous document 
as warranting a salary in the range between $9,900 and $11,550. Js 
that correct ? 

Mr. Hoornacte. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. This man would continue to draw $13,640 in a posi- 
tion where you say the salary range should be between $9,900 and 
$11,550. It that correct ? 

Mr. Hoornacte. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall now turn to the next page. The second 
name on that page, Mr. R. C. B., is presently receiving $12,120, is he? 

Mr. Hoornacue. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And he is filling a position which is in the brackets of 
$9,900 to $11,550. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Hoornacte. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And if you go to the fourth name under Munich you 
will find Mr. H.R.D. is filling a posit ion where the salary range should 
be $8,140 to $9,790, to wit, an R-5 or S—5, and you pay him $11,770 
for occupying that position as director of America House in Munich, 
Right ? 

Mr. Hoornaeie. That is correct. 

Mr. Roonry. With regard to the next name, Mr, M. C., you are 
yaying him—this is in the present— $11,485 to fill a position which 
would call for a sal: ary of $7,690 to $9,790. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Hoornacie. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. And he has been filling that position since 1955, has 
he / 

Mr. Hoornacrie. Nosir. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, look at “Arrival date at post” and tell me if 
that is correct. 

I am sorry, I inadvertently looked at Mr. H. R. D. 

Mr. Hoornacie. Mr. H. R. D. has been in Germany since 1955, 
He has not been occupying that particular position that long. He 
has been in Germany that long. He has been occupying that position 
a couple of years. 

Mr. Rooney. Last June Mr. M. C. was started, in a position which 
would warrant a salary of $7,690 to $9,790, at a salary of $11,485. Is 
that right ? 

Mr. Hoornacuie. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And then the last position under Munich, Mr. N. E. ( 
is filling a job as information officer where you say his position alloca 
tion should call for a position paying $8,140 to $9,790, for which you 
are paying him $10,885. Is that right ? 

Mr. Hoornacie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Now then, go to the next one—and these are all on one 
page of these exhibits. We find that Mr. C. D. C., public affairs officer 
at Stuttgart, is being paid $11,770 for a position in the range $9,900 to 
$11,550. Correct ? 

Mr. Hoornacur. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. And Miss D, M. A. is being paid $8,540 for a position 
in the salary range of $6,710 to $8,030. Is that right ¢ 

Mr. Hoornacur. Y es, Sir. 


Mr. Rooney. And Mr. H.B. is being paid $10.230 for a position | 


which is in the salary range $7,690 to $9,790. Is that right ? 
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Mr. Hoornacie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And then if you will turn to the next page you will 
find that Mr. P. K.M. is being paid a salary of $13,310 for a position 
in the salar y range of $9,900 to $11,550. Correct ? 

Mr. Hoornacie. Mr. Chairman, I do not follow you. The next 
page is page 6. 

Mr. Roonry. No, page 4. We were on page 3, were we not? 

Mr. Hoornacier. No, sir. We were on page 5. 

Mr. Rooney. Iam sorry. This is page 4, the top of the page. Mr. 
P.K.M. is getting $13,310 to fill a position which you say calls for a 

salary from $9,900 to $11,550. Right 

Mr. Hoornacir. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. And then if you go down to the sixth line you will 
find Mr. W.A.R. getting $12,120 for a position which you say should 
be paid $7,690 to $9,790, 

Mr. Posner. I believe the salary range for that job is $8,140 to 
$9,790, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. You are correct and I am grateful to you for calling it 
to my attention, but the top grade is still $9,790 as compared with the 
salary that you are paying for this job of $12,120. Is that right? 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. With regard to Mr. W.G.P., the first one under Ham 
burg, apparently there you are paying him $13,640 to fill a job whic h 
you say should have a salary range of from $9,900 to $11,550. Is that 
right ¢ 

Mr. Hoornacte. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And the third from the last, Mr. J-H.B. is being paid 
$10,600 a year—and, of course, again I say this is salary alone. This 
has nothing to do with allowances and other such things. Right? 

Mr. Hoornacte. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. Nothing to do with travel, transportation of things, 
representation allowances, or anything else. Right? 

Mr. Hoornacre. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. Just the salary check ? 

Mr. Hoornacir. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. He is being paid $10,600 for a job which should be in 
the range of $8,140 to $9,790. Right ? 

Mr. Hoornacir. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. On page 2 on Germany we find Mr. H. H. R. in the 
second line in the Exchange of Persons Section being paid $14,520 for 
a job which is in the range between $11,660 and $13,640. Correct? 

Mr. Hoornactr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Then we go to page 3 and we find at Dusseldorf : 
public affairs officer being paid $12,650 for a job which should be in 
the salary range of $9, 900 to $11,550. Correct ? 

Mr. Hoornactr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And in Eastern Europe, in Be rlin, we find the first 
name is Mr. C.F.B., a deputy public affairs officer, who is being paid 
$14.520 per annum to cover a position which you say should be allo- 
cated between $11,660 and $13 640. Is that correct ? 

Mi. Hoornacrr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr Rooney. I find in going through these that a great many other 
than those to which IT have called attention are in this same category. 
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For instance, with regard to the next to the last line before you get 
to RIAS, Mr. A.E.H. is getting $13,160 as an S—1 when you say the 
job should be covered by an S-4. Correct ? 

Mr. Hoornacre. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. What does an S+4 get? From $9,095 to $10,230? 

Mr. Hoornacte. That is correct. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Mr. Rooney. At Great Britain, page 2, under the Cultural Affairs 
Section, we find you have Mr. S.E.G. being paid an annual salary of 
$17,820 in a job which you say should be in : the range between $1: 3,860 
and $15,840. Correct ? 

Mr. Hoornacte. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. By the way, this is the area where you are supposed 
to have been cutting down and retrenching, is it not? 

Mr. = wactr. The E uropean area has been reduced both in dol- 
lars and in personnel and was reduced over the period of the last 
4or5 . ars hy an amount of about $4 million. 

Mr. Rooney. But still we find the situation we are now uncovering 
to be the fact ? 

Mr. Hoornacte. Correct. 


FANTASTIC EMPLOYMENT SITUATION IN ICELAND 


Mr. Rooney. Let us turn to the first line under Iceland, a lady 
named M.B.A. She is getting $14,190 to cover a job which is allo- 
cated at $9,095 to $11,550. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Hoornacte. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. She is what is known as the country cultural officer. 
Is she in Iceland? 

Mr. Hoornacte. That is right. She is in charge of the country | 
cultural office as cultural attaché in Iceland. | 
Mr. Rooney. She replaced a gentleman named E. B. Is that 

correct / 

Mr. Hoornacte. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. And Mr. B. was getting $8,610? 

Mr. Hoornacte. I will have to check that. 

Mr. Posner. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Here we have a man covering a job in Iceland at | 
$8,610, perfectly happy, and you are now paying a woman $5,500 a 
year more than he got, to wit, $14,190, to do the same job. Is that 
right ? 

“Mr. Hoornacte. To fill the same position, yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. By the way, is this same lady subordinate to the 
country public affairs officer ? 

Mr. Hoornacie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. She would be. She is the country cultural officer, 
is that right? 

Mr. Hoornacte. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. And was the country public affairs officer Mr. 
D. E. W.? 
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Mr. Hoornac ie. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. And he was getting a salary of $11,770 a year there, 
was he not ? 

Mr. Hoornacie. Yes, sir. 


EMPLOYEE PAID MORE THAN BOSS 


Mr. Rooney. Although he was her boss it is the fact, is it, that this 
lady, Mrs. M. B. A., was getting $2,000 a year more than her boss? 

Mr. Hoornacrir. Correct. 

Mr. Auten. Mr. Chairman, I talked to the Ambassador about that 
particular case and asked if it was possible that the lady could do the 
job as country public affairs officer. He told me she was doing a 
magnificent job as cultural officer in a very important situation. Our 
community relationships in Iceland are very important and she was 
avery great addition to his staff, but he did not feel she had the qual- 
ities that were needed in that particular situation for the public 
affairs officer, 


EXTENT OF DISPARITIES BETWEEN POSITIONS CLASSIFICATION AND 
SALARIES OF INCUMBENTS 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. Allen, does not this matter we have been dis- 
cussing disturb you greatly when you find this lady is getting $5,500 
a year more than her predecessor for filling the same job / 

Mr. AuLen. I admit, Mr. Chairman, the situation you have pointed 
out comes somewhat as a surprise to me. I did not realize we had 
quite so many people filling jobs classified lower than their actual 
salary. 

Mr. Roonry. I can pick out quite a few more of them for you. 

Mr. Auten. I would like to reserve the right to speak to the matter 
later, where I have looked into the overall situation somewhat better. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you think the committee will have forgotten this 
by that time and will be a little cooler than they are now ¢ 

Mr. Auten. No, sir. I just do not have the information at hand. 

Mr. Hoornacir. Mr. Chairman, I would like to comment on this 
situation, if I may. 

These positions in the overseas service are allocated in accordance 
with the Foreign Service Act; however, the salary of the incumbent 
to any position is not. contingent upon the class of that position but 
rather on his or her person: al grade. You have pointed out those 
cases in which the salary of the officer is in excess of the classification 
of the position. I would like to point out there are many officers 
scattered throughout this list who are receiving salaries below the 
classification. 

Mr. Rooney. Or at the same level ? 

Mr. Hoornaate. Or at the same level. 

Mr. Roonry. And you will find them in the Far East area and in 
places other than the plush posts of Europe, which is where you have 
them loaded up with this sort of thing. Is that a fair statement, that 
most of this sort of thing is in the plush posts in Europe? 
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Mr. Hoornacie. More are in Europe than any place else, but on 
balance you will find there are as many people receiving salaries below 
the classification as above. 

Mr. Roongry. Why should we pay a lady $5,500 a year more to go to 
a post to suc ceed a man who was getting a salar Vv of $8.610 a vear to do 
the same job? 

Mr. Hoornacie. At the time this post became vacant because the 
incumbent was eligible for transfer the assignment of this lady was 
made. This was in the judgment of a committee of Agency officers, 
the best. possible one at that time. 


PAYMENTS OF SALARIES IN EXCESS OF POSITION ALLOCATION 


LONDON ALLOCATION 


Mr. Rooney. It is a good assignment. They are all good assign- 
ments, including the fellow with the $17,000 in London. Those are 
delightful assignments. Incidentally, the fellow getting $17,820 in 
London, Mr. S.E.G., will you please insert at this point in the record 
a statement which will indicate what in addition to his salary in the 
last 2 years he has received by way of travel and other allowances? 

Mr. Hoornactr. Yes, sir; bearing in mind that in most of the 
“uropean countries the allowances consist of a housing allowance 
only. 

(The information submitted follows :) 


Mr. 8. E. G. was appointed to the Agency on August 17, 1959. From that date 
through January 23, 1960, he received the following amounts: 


Bt a ee at? 2 “ $7, 884 
Housing allowa ances: 

Temporary lodging______________ Be Ses Ee dae ee *1,195 

Quarters allowance *___.___________- tia Ee ek, : 264 

ee oe 9, 348 

See EC ? I. 0 eh kc ee 4, 027 

OS SS SSC ae eee aes ed ae Se ee 


1 For the period Sept. 25, 1959, through Dec. 24, 1959. 

2 Annual rate for quarters allowance, $3,200. 

%In addition to these allowances, the employee will be reimbursed for actual expenditures 
for representation purposes within the total amount of representation funds made available 
to the country. 


SPAIN 


Mr. Roonry. Now let us turn to Spain, page 2. Under Bilbao you 
have Mr. A.N.H. receiving $10,600 per annum for a job which you 
say should be in the salary range between $7,690 and $9,790, Is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Hoornacie. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. Then the very next item in Seville you have Mr. 
E.S.D. receiving $11,165 for the very same salary bracket job, $7,690 
to $9,790. Correct ? 

Mr. Hoornacte. That is correct. 
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SWEDEN 


Mr. Rooney. Now let us go up to Sweden. The very first name is 
Mr. E.A.D., the public : affairs officer, who is getting $14,190 for a job 
which you say should be in the salary brackets between $10,920 and 
$13,640. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Hoornacte. That is correct, sir. 


SWITZERLAND 


Mr. Rooney. Now let us go to Switzerland. 

Mr. Hoornacie. I think you will find in Switzerland that the in- 
cumbents match the positions as allocated in the country. 

Mr. Rooney. Not if my information is correct, and my informa- 
tion is your information. 

Mr. Hoornaacte. I believe we have Mr, C. H. P—— 

Mr. Rooney. I am going to talk about Mr. J. M.S. Mr. J. M.S. 
is in a nice plush post in Geneva getting $12,480 per annum for a 
job which should not pay more than $11,550 according to your own cal- 
culation. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Hoornacuie. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And Mr. E. A. W., Jr., is getting $11,485 for a job 
which under no circumstances should pay more than $9,790. Is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Hoornactie. Correct. 

Mr. Rooney. And as a matter of fact could well be filled for $8,140. 
Right ? 


Mr. Hoornacue. Correct, su 
ITALY 


Mr. Rooney. In Italy, the third name is Mr. J. C. W. You are 
paying him $14,850 for a job which should be in the salary bracket 
$10,920 to $13,640. Right? 

Mr. Hoornacre. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And at the bottom of the page Mr. J. C. H. is getting 
$10,600 in connection with cultural affairs in Rome in a job which 
should pay between $7,690 and $9,790. Right? 

Mr. Hoornactie. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. ars ran we turn to page 2 of Italy, the Rome regional 
office, Mr. M. G. He is getting $13,640 per annum in a job which 
you say Should a pay more than $11,550. Right? 

Mr. Hoornacir. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. And might well be occupied by a capable incumbent 
who would be paid but $9,095 a year. Correct? 

Mr. Hoornacie. That is correct. 

Mr. Roonry. At page 3 on Italy you have Mr. J. C. S. getting 
$12,650 a year in a job which you say should be in the br ackets be- 
tween $9,095 and $11,550. Right? 

Mr. Hoornacir. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. And at Milan you have Mr. M. W. K. getting $12,830 
ina job which you say should be in the brackets between gO, 095 and 
$11,550. Right? 

Mr. Hoornactir. That is correct, sir. 
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Mr. Rooney. At page 4, Italy, in Turin you have Mr. D. J. FH. get- 
ing $12,120 per annum ina job Ay: h should not pay more than $9,790, 
Correct ? 

Mr. Hoornacrie. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And might well be filled by someone who would be 
paid $7,690. Correct ? 

Mr. Hoornacre. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. The next one is Miss or Mrs. E. T., also in Turin, being 
paid an annual salary of $11,205 which you say should not be more 
than $8,030 perannum. Right ? 

Mr. Hoornacte. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. Over $3,000 more a year. Right? 

Mr. Hoornacte. That is correct. 

Mr. oe And it might be filled by someone being paid $6,710 
per year. Correct / 

Mr. Ree NAGLE. That is correct, but—— 

Mr. Rooney. Just a minute. The last lady to whom I referred 
was the country cultural officer in Israel at Tel Aviv, was she not? 

Mr. Hoornacte. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. She replaced a man, Mr. T. G. C., did she ? 

Mr. Hoornacre. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. He was being paid $6,990 ? 

Mr. Hoornacte. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. As compared with the $11,205 which she receives? 

Mr. Hoornacte. Yes. I would like to point out—— 

Mr. Rooney. Just a minute. I will give you all the chance in the 
world to explain, but just wait a minute. 

So that there are two people in Turin, both being overpaid, are they 
not, and to the extent of about $5,500 of the taxpayer’s money ? 

Mr. Hoornacte. No, sir. I would not agree that they are being 
overpaid. I would agree they are being a salary in excess of the 
salary that attaches to the position they are filling. Foreign Service 
employees carry with them their personal grade, unlike the civil serv- 
ice where the person receives the salary of the position he is occupy- 
ing. You will find in this list just as many people being paid below 
as above the grade of the position. 

Mr. Rooney. But it appears you have all chiefs and no Indians. 

Mr. Hoornacie. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. It would appear also you have your favorites and 
that this only happens in the plush posts in Europe and a few other 
posts that I will get to. 


AUSTRIA 


Now we will turn to Austria. In Austria we find you have a Miss 
or Mrs. E. A. who is being paid $11,485 per annum to cover a job that 
should not pay more than $9,790 and might be filled by an employee 
who would get $7,690. Correct? 

Mr. Hoornacte. That is correct. 

Mr. Roonry. I note that this lady was sent to Vienna November 
last. Right? 

Mr. Hoornacte. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. She is there under a temporary appointment, is she? 

Mr. Hoornacir. The appointment which she held expired 
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Mr. Rooney. It has not expired yet. It expires this coming Oc- 
tober. 

Mr. Hoornacre. She is sent there for at least a 2-year tour of duty. 
She would not be sent in anticipation of letting the appointment ex- 
pire pr ior to the completion of the tour of duty. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to point out on that same page that we 
have an officer whose class is R-2 and the allocation is one class 
higher, R- 

Mr. Roonry. He is well satisfied is he not? He is getting $13,860 
a year and all sorts of allowances and transportation of his furniture, 
his automobile, and what else does he have, quarters allowance and 
entertainment money ? 

Mr. Hoornacie. He would receive a housing allowance or a house 
but he would not receive any other allowances exclusive of a small 
amount for representation. 

Mr. Rooney. Would his children be educated, if he has any, at the 
taxpayers’ expense / 

Mr. Hoornacie. Yes, if he has any of school age. 

Mr. Rooney. Would you please insert at this point in the record 
with regard to Mr. G.A.E. the amount of salary he receives, $13,860 
a year, and all allowances paid him in the last 2 years. 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 

(The information submitted follows :) 

This employee was transferred to Austria during fiscal year 1959. Prior to 


that time he was stationed in Washington. The information regarding salary 
and allowances, on an annual basis, is as follows: 


Annual salary 


Sete be She A aes oe oe ee lee 6 hy eas $13, 860 
Allowances: 

RO Ns es eae Eee en soaeaateiniel * 390 

erent sk ee ast ch tba aa ciara te oekiniatane elaanatanmadaeanenel 75 

PRE tk CA i TO a ciesensercehiceciemcoriee * 14, 325 

Cost of trip to Vienna__-__- SA 3, 260 

I a ca lagnconcc ec caeaA se 17, 585 


1 Applicable only upon first arrival at post pending securing of quarters. 

2In addition to these allowances, the employee is furnished Government quarters. . He 
will also be reimbursed for actual expenditures for representation purposes within the total 
amount of representation funds made available to the country. 


CANADA 


Mr. Rooney. In Canada the first name is Mr. W. E. P. He is get- 
ting $13,860 to fill a position in the range of $10,920 to $13,640. 


FRANCE 


In France you have a Miss or Mrs. M.E.C. getting $11,770 a year 
in a position which you say should be within the range $9,095 to 
$11,550. Right ? 

Mr. Hoornacte. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And on the second line you have Mr. L.B. 

Mr. Hoornacte. I would like to mention, Mr. Chairman, there is 
amistake there. I happen to know this officer, and I know his position 
is not allocated at an R-5. That isa mistake. 
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Mr. Rooney. He is only an assistant press officer 

Mr. Hoornacte. He is the press attaché. 

Mr. Roonry. No. You havea press officer at the post. 

Mr. Hoornaate. I say there is a mistake in this item in the table, 

Mr. Rooney. What should that be ? 

Mr. Hoornacte. My memory is that this is an R-38 position that 
Mr. L. B. holds. He is the press attaché. Mr, Hedges is coming in 
as his replacement in this position. 

Mr. Rooney. This fellow has been there since 1954, has he? 

Mr. Hoornactr. Y es, Sir. 

Mr. Rooney. In the Cultural Affairs Section Mr. S. M. is gettin 
$12,980 to do a job which should be done for between $9,095 a 
$11,550. Right? 

Mr. Hoornacte. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. On page 4 of F rance the first name, C. M. L., is getting 
$12,320 to do a job which should come within the range $9095 to 
$11,550. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Hoornacrie. That is correct, sir. 


PORT-OF-SPAIN 


Mr. Rooney. Let us goto the Latin American area. 
At Port-of-Spain you have Mr. P. G. H. getting $13,310 to cover 
a job which should pay between $7,690 and $9,790. Is that right ? 
Mr. Hoornacue. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Rooney. He is getting $13,310 a year. Right? 
Mr. Hoornacre. That is correct, sir. 
Mr. Rooney. He replaced a man named T. N., did he? 
Mr. Hoornactie. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Rooney. And was T. N. getting $10,230 in the same job? 
Mr. Hoornacie. Yes, sir. 
MEXICO 


Mr. Roonry. Now, we will turn to Mexico and Mexico City, the 
fourth name. Do you have that page? 

Mr. Hoornaete. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. J. C. W. is getting $14,850 a year to cover a 
job which is allocated at between $10,920 and $13,640. Correct ? 

Mr. Hoornacie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. At page 2, Mexico, we find there a gentleman named 
D. W. H. who is getting $13,160 a year. Right? 

Mr. Hoornactie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. He is the Branch public affairs officer in Guadala- 
jara; is he? 

Mr. Hoornacte. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. And he is covering a job which should be allocated 
in the range between $7,690 and $9,790 a year? Right? 

Mr. Hoornacte. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. Instead of that, he is getting $13,160; is that right? 

Mr. Hoornacte. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. That would be what? $3,370 a year more than the 
highest figure in the range? Right? 

Mr. Hoornacier. That is correct, sir. 
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Mr. Roonry. This gentleman does not speak Spanish, does he? 

Mr. Hoornacie. I am not aware as to whether or not he speaks 
Spanish. 

Mr. Rooney. Does anybody know that ? 

Mr. Hoornacix. He speaks Portuguese. He was formerly assigned 
to the —— 

Mr. Rooney. Suppose you check that for the record. My informa- 
tion is that he does not speak Spanish, but that he replaced a gentle- 
man who did, and that gentleman’s name was R. A. Do you know 
whether or not that is so? 

Mr. Hoornacie. I will have to check. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you know whether or not that is so? 

Mr. Hoornacue. I would have to check. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you know whether or not he replaced Mr. A. ? 

Mr. Hoornacir. No, sir; I will have to check the record. 

Mr. Rooney. You check that, if you will, and also check and see 
whether or not it is a fact that Mr. A., who spoke Spanish down at 
this one-man post at Guadalajara, Mexico, was getting $9,380 for 
the same job that you are now paying Mr. D. W. H. $13,160? 

Mr. Hoornacue. Yes, sir. 

(The information submitted follows:) 

Mr. H., who replaced Mr. A., has an elementary knowledge of Spanish. Mr. 
A. was paid salary at the rate of $9,380 in the same position that Mr. H. is 
receiving $13,160. 

BRAZIL 


Mr. Rooney. Now, we go to Brazil. Here we find a gentleman, a 
press Officer, named L. A., and he is getting $13,310 per annum, is 
he not, for a job which should pay in the range between $9,095 and 
$11,550? 

Mr. Hoornacie. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Auten. No relation, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Oh, I forgot. He sounds like a North Carolinian, 
too; doesn’t he ? 

Mr. Avien. He certainly does. 

Mr. Roonry. You know, as I have gone through these admitted 
facts, I have thought of our dear friend with whom I agreed many 
times and also disagree «1 many times, who has recently ps assed to the 
Great Beyond, who wrote many words about this Agency and who 
was most vehement but sincere in his criticism of it, and had no 
possible motive except to save the taxpayers money, so far as I 
was ever able to learn over the years. If that gentleman were living 
with us now and he were to read this testimony ‘this afternoon duri ing 
this past hour, he would surely have a heart attack and pass on 
once again. 

Mr. Auten. Mr. Chairman, I think I ought to ask to be able to 
interrupt for the record to refer back to the page on Austria, where 
there were 10 names. You referred to one name in which the man 
was getting more than the salary called for. Among the — nine 
names on that same page, all were either getting the same or less 
salaries. 
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Mr. Roonry. Well, Mr. Allen, do you not want to take credit for 
that? 

Mr. Atien. I just wanted to keep the record balanced, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Roonry. You should take credit for the fact that you were 
able to get people to fill these positions at lower than you estimated 
they were worth, but on the other hand, you must accept the respon- 
sibility for these plush jobs that we have been through this afternoon 
at posts like Geneva and others, at one of which you are paying a 
lady $5,500 more than her predecessor. 

Ww hat is this? Is it a club, or something? If one works for the 
USIA, how does one get into this club? 

Mr. Hoornaaie. I would like to point out in this connection Mr, 
Chairman, that the average salaries of the U.S. Information Agency 
foreign service are well in line with other agencies operating over- 
seas, ‘and that the rate of promotion in USI A foreign service is well 
in line with that of other agencies overseas. As I mentioned before, 
we have an equal number of officers serving in jobs below the rank 
of the position. 


INCREASES IN AVERAGE SALARY OF FOREIGN SERVICE FMPLOYEES 


Mr. Roonry. The average salaries of Foreign Service Staff officers 
have increased, have they not, in the past year, and present year, and 
the coming vear, from Sx .3: 36 in 1959 to SS.489 in 1960 and to $8,542 
in 1961? Right? 

Mr. Hoornacte. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. And, in this budget you would propose to make the 
average for a Foreign Service Reserve officer $13,129 as compared 
with $13.030? Right? 

Mr. Hoornacier. That is correct. I would like to point out, how- 
ever—— 

Mr. Roonry. And, the average salary of ungraded positions has 
steadily increased from $4,587 in 1959 to $6,828 in 1960 to $7,284 in 
1961. Right? 

Mr. Hoornacir. That is correct. 

Mr. Roonry. And, the locals—average salary for their positions 
has gone up from $1,711 last year to $1,781 in the current year, to 
$1,835 in thecoming year’? Right? 

Mr. Hoornaaie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Now, since you referred to that page on Austria, Mr. 
Allen, and the nine other positions, it is the fact, is it not, that two 
of them are not filled at all? Right? 





Mr. Auien. There are nine names on the page, and nine positions, 


but. it does look as if——— | 
Mr. Rooney. Oh. Is it not the fact that two of them are unfilled? 


Mr. Auten. Two of the positions seem to be unfilled; yes. Per- 


haps we will be able to fill them. 
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POSITIONS NOT CLASSIFIED 


Mr. Rooney. And, in addition to that, where is the position alloca- 
tion of the one that is next to the last—the Assistant Information Of- 
ficer, or the Assistant Information Centers Director 

Mr. Auten. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. We had his name duri ing the course of the colloquy a 
while ago. 

What about this, Mr. Hoofnagle? There is no classification here 
for him. 

Mr. HoornaGie, There are a few positions scattered throughout the 
schedules for which there is a classification pending. 

Mr. Rooney. Are you going to reduce this one or raise it? 

Mr. Hoornacte. I would have to check the record on that. 

Mr. Rooney. It would be fair to assume that you are going to 
raise it ? 

Mr. Hoornacrie. No, sir. I think we have probably neglected to 
review our positions overseas often enough and to raise them. We 
have concerned ourselves more closely with civil service classification, 
since the classification of the position overseas does not relate to an 
oflicer’s salary. 

Mr. Roonry. You surely would not reduce this poor fellow, Mr. 
E. B., who was in Iceland. He is the victim who was doing a fine job 
and was replaced. You had the lady come along and cover the same 
job at $5,500 a year of the taxpayers’ money more than he received. 
You surely would not reduce him now; would you? 

Mr. Hoornaate. His salary will not be reduced or increased regard- 
less of what the position allocation is made. The individual salary 
does not go up when an officer moves into a position classified higher 
than his present grade; and, in the same manner, it does not go down 
if he happens to be assigned to a position lower than his gr ade. 

Mr. Rooney. I said a while ago, at the beginning of this colloquy, 
that there were many more here than those we are specifically refer- 
ring to. One of those is right on this page, Mr. Allen. 

Is it not the fact that the third name from the bottom, Mr. M. B.., 
is getting $12,120 a year and is getting more than the position he 
covers calls for ? 

Mr. Auten. Yes, sir; I stand corrected. 


PROCEDURE FOR CLASSIFICATION OF FOREIGN SERVICE POSITIONS 


Mr. Bow. Mr. Chairman, I am rather amazed at the information 
you have brought out with reference to these salaries being paid over 
and above the grades of the schedule, and I would like some explana- 
tion as to how this is done and why it is done. 

Mr. Hoornacte. First, the procedure is as follows: 

We identify our USIS country programs overseas as being in one 
of four classes, class I being our major and larger posts, with the most 
important top positions. 

Our classification people classify the positions for each of the four 
classes of posts without regard to the incumbent or the planned incum- 
bent. The classification is made on the basis of their evaluation of 
the duties inherent in the job. 
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The classification process means that you set up these grades as 
targets or guides. 


EVALUATION OF VACANT POSITIONS 


Mr. Bow. If I may interrupt at this point, then you may go ahead 
with your explanation because I think it is important, but taking just 
what you said up to this point, how do you explain the replacement 
of the man at $8,610 with a woman at $14,190? How do you explain 
that as to the evaluation of the post or the position at a particular 
post without consideration of the particular employee ? 

Mr. Hoornaare. Well, this occurs because when a position is vacated 
overseas, the personnel from other posts that are available and eligible 
for transfer and assignment are reviewed in terms of their language 
and area qualifications, their experience, and their availability for the 
particular type of assignment. Out of those that are available at that 
particular time, a person is selected to go to the post to replace the 
incumbent. 

Mr. Bow. What language is spoken in Iceland? 

Mr. Hoornacie. We do not teach Icelandic. 

Mr. Bow. Then, this question which you pointed out of language 
between this man at $8,610 and the lady who replaced him at $14,190 
would not be a consideration ? 

Mr. Hoornacte. I do not think so. 

Mr. Bow. What would be the consideration there? Let us stick 
with this one case, and try to get an explanation which may clear up 
the whole picture. 

Mr. Hoornacte. In this case there was an officer in Germany—the 
person referred to—who had spent more than a full two tours in 
Germany who was available for assignment at this particular time. 
One of the positions available for assignment was that of the cultural 
affairs officer in Iceland. I believe he had previously served as a 
cultural affairs officer. 

Mr. Bow. In Iceland? 

Mr. Hoornaaier. No, sir; in Germany. 

In looking at the position vacant in Iceland and the other vacancies 
for cultural affairs officers at the time the position was available, it 
was decided to send this particular officer to Iceland. Several con- 
siderations entered into it. This woman in the judgment of the 
Agency would not be available for duty in the tropics because of her 
age. She was nearby in Germany, so that we had a low cost involved 
in the transfer from Germany to Iceland. 

Mr. Bow. What was she receiving at her post in Germany / 

Mr. Hoornacie. The same as she is receiv ing in Iceland. 

Mr. Bow. Is that the reason why this figure is the same in Iceland? 

Mr. Hoornacrx. That is correct. She carries with her the same 
salary and the same grade. 

Mr. Bow. Wherever she may be assigned ? 

Mr. Hoornacie. That is correct, and that is true of the whole For- 
eign Service system. 
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POLICY ON ASSIGNMENT OF INDIVIDUALS 


Mr. Bow. This question, then, of the evaluation of a post and a 
determination and rating at the post does not seem so important, then ? 

Mr. Hoornacte. It is important as a guide to the Agency. We do 
our best to assign to a post and to a position individuals as near to the 
grade and salary as we can, but operating a worldwide program, with 
people being transferred all during the year, it is not possible in our 
Service or any other Service operated in the foreign field to match the 
job with the individual. 

We do the best we can. We have many employees who are going 
to jobs that are classified above their gre olla as many as we do going 
to jobs classified below. 

Mr. Bow. Where was he transferred to from Iceland? You had 
that information just a moment ago. 

Mr. Hoornacie. Mr. B. was sent to Austria. 

Mr. Auten. He was sent to Vienna. 

Mr. Bow. Whom did he replace in Austria? Can you tell us that? 

Mr. Hoornacie. He replaced Ann Eckstein, FSS 5, $8,815, as 
Assistant Information Center Director. 


RELATION OF POSITION CLASSIFICATION TO INDIVIDUAL SALARY 


Mr. Bow. Now, I am still confused about this thing. How do we 
get above these grades in the first instance? Why is not this the 
ceiling over which you cannot go ¢ 

Mr. Hoornacre. Primarily “because under the Foreign Service Act 
and in all the foreign service areas there is a separation of the in- 
dividual salary and ‘class as istingraisbied from the allocation of the 
position. They are separate. One of the reasons that this is some- 
times confused is because in the civil service this is not true. In the 
civil service a person receives the grade and salary of the position; if 
the position is allocated upward, he receives a promotion, and if the 
position is allocated downward, he would receive a demotion. This is 
not true in the Foreign Service of the USIA or the Department of 
State or the ICA. 

Mr. Bow. Then, apparently what we have here is the fact that you 
have too many people in higher grades that you cannot fill? 

Mr. Hoornacie. No, sir. 

Mr. Bow. That is, jobs in the grades which they have been allocated 
in the various posts / 

Mr. Hoornactie. No, sir. We have more class FSR I positions 
overseas and more class FSR IT positions overseas than we have class 
FSR I and class FSR II officers, when you take into account the fact 
that some of them are assigned to Washington. 

Mr. Bow. Let us go back to Iceland again. 

This is simply using it as an example to get me straight because I 
must admit you are making an effort to straighten me out, but IT am not 
straightened out yet on this thing. 

When did she first receive this salary of $14,000-and-some-odd 
dollars ? 

Mr. Hoornacir. She first received this in Germany. 

Mr. Bow. And she received that because of having been assigned 
to this particular post ? 
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Mr. Hoornacte. No, sir; not at all. Each year the Agency sets up 
a panel of officers to review the record of every officer in the Foreign 
Service by grade and salary, just as is done in the Department of 
State. When she received her promotion to FSR-2, she was rated 
and graded in competition with all other officers of her class. 

_ Mr. Bow. What is the top salary which you can pay an R 

Mr. Hoornacie. The salary ranges from $13,860 up to $15,840. A 
person going in to R-2 would in most instances enter at the minimum 
of. $13,860, and each July that individual after having served in that 
grade at least 9 months, would receive what we term a “within-grade” 
increase in salary. 

Mr. Bow. What sort of record did this gentleman make who was 
up there at $8,610? Did he fulfill his duties properly and do a good 
job? 

Mr. Hoornactr. To my knowledge his work was completely satis- 
factory. 

NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES DRAWING $8,610 


Mr. Bow. Do you have other people in the Agency who draw that 
same salary, $8,610? 

Mr. Hoornacte. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. How many people are drawing $8,610 in your Ageney in 
that classification ? 

Mr. ALLEN. My list shows that Mr. B’s salary is $8,815, incidentally. 

Mr. Hoornactir. Mr. Bow, Mr. B. is an FSS-5 officer, Foreign Serv- 
ice Staff officer. We have 176 people in that grade or class. 

Mr. Bow. At that rating? 

Mr. Hoornacuie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. How many do you have at the rating which this lady 
has? 

Mr. Hoornacte. We have 68 FSR-2 officers. 

Mr. Bow. Am I to take it, then, that it is impossible in this gronp 
of 176 people to find somebody to fill that office in Iceland, but that 
you had to step up into a limited group of 68 people 

Mr. Hoornacte. We had a combination of circumstances. We had, 
first, the fact that this R-2 officer was available for assignment while 
those in this group we referred to the 176 FSS-—5’s were in other posi- 
tions at that time, most of them, and were not eligible for transfer 
in the sense that they had not completed their tours of duty. 


EFFECT OF SALARY AND CLASSIFICATION POLICIES ON MORALE AND 
ESPRIT DE CORPS 


Mr. Bow. How do you keep up the morale and esprit de corps with 
this sort of operation? If I were this man and had been receiving 
$8,610 and someone was transferred in at $14,000, I do not think I 
would be very happy about that, if I had done the job and fulfilled 
all the obligations of the job and had a good record and then got 
moved somepl: wce else and stayed in that same lower grade while 
someone else moved in and took over a position that I had success- 
fully handled at considerably more money. 

How do you handle that f 
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Mr. Auten. I can speak briefly to that, Mr. Bow. I have had 
30 years in the State. Jepartment Foreign Service, and quite often 
have been in positions of that sort. x young officer is by course 
of circumstances often thrown into positions where the normal salary 
would be much higher, but because he has not had a long enough 
term in grade or has not been in the service long enough, he has not 
been promoted to that classification salarywise, but it may be he 
feels very proud to have been entrusted with responsibility of that 
type over and above what his salary calls for. 

Rrovalewine: it can work both ways. It can make you very proud 
to be put in that position. 

Mr. Bow. I doubt that there are very many people going to be 
proud of the fact that they have been doing a job for someone at 
$8,610 and then they move a $14,000 employee in there. 

No one is going to get very proud about that. 

Mr. Auten. I wager that Mr. B. has written to his family about 
that. 

Mr. Bow. I will bet he has written to his family and talked to 
other people and, perhaps, discouraged other people ‘from going into 
the Service. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. However, I am still confused about this 
thing. 

EMPLOYEES RECRUITED AT $9,000 AND OVER 


Mr. Rooney. How many people have you recruited in the past 
year at salaries of $9,000 and over? 

Mr. Hoornacte. Mr. Chairman, I do not have it broken out by 
salaries. I can give it to you by grades, or we can put it in the 
record. 

Mr. Rooney. Let ussee that, if you will. 

Mr. Hoornacte. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Please insert at this point in the record a concise 
statement indicating the number of people that you have recruited 
since the beginning of fiscal 1959 at salaries of $9,000 and over. 

Mr. Posner. Very well, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 

Between July 1, 1958, and February 29, 1960, the Agency recruited and ap- 
pointed 61 officers at salaries of $9,000 or over. In this group of 61 there were 


28 who were appointed to foreign service positions and 33 who were appointed 
to domestic positions. 


CASE OF MR. W. T. 


Mr. Roonny. Do you recall a gentleman named W. T., who was 
employed in a civil service job here in W ashington in the Agency, 
but. who was recruited into the Foreign Service ? 

Mr. Hoornacte. Yes, sir; Mr. W. T. was the chief of the manage- 
ment program of the Agency and joined the Foreign Service very 
recently. 

Mr. Rooney. He was working in your area; was he not ? 

Mr. Hoornacier. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Here in Washington ? 

Mr. Hoornacue. That is correct, sir. 


53458—60-——-4 
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Mr. Rooney. And you put him into the Foreign Service and as- 
signed him as public affairs officer in Stuttgart, Germ: ny ¢ 

Mr. Hoornacuie. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Where did you assign him? 

Mr. Hoornacie. He has not been assigned. He only joined the 
Foreign Service on the 26th day of February—within the last week. 

Mr. Rooney. Is he in the works paperwise to take over the public 
affairs officer ’s job i in Stuttgart, Germany ? 

Mr. Hoornacte. There is no specific assignment determined for Mr. 
WT 

Mr Roonry. Would you assign him as a public affairs officer ? 

Mr. Hoornacie. Not as a country public affairs officer 

Mr. Rooney. He has had no experience in public rel: ations; has he} 

Mr. Hoornacuer. He has had experience in the agency and he has 
had experience overseas in ICA. 

Mr. Rooney. In budget matters ? 

Mr. Hoornacie. Inthe management program. 

Mr. Rooney. Yes; management and budget matters; is that right? 

Mr. Hoornactie. That is his experience in the last few years; yes, 
sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Does he speak German ? 

Mr. Hoornacre. No, sir; but if he goes to Germany, to any post in 
Germany, and there has been no post determined, he will have the 
full language training course. 

Mr. Rooney. Before he gets there ? 

Mr. Hoornacuie. Yes, sir. 

He has been in the Agency a number of years and so he is not com- 
ing in asa recruit to the Agency. 


M rs Re IONEY. Yes. 


SALARIES OF DIRECTORS OF AMERIKA HAUS AT KASSEL, GERMANY 


If I understand the figures correctly on these utilization plan charts, 
you have about 11 of the 17 Amerika houses in Ge ‘rmany where the 
directors of them are making more than the job calls for ? 

I think that is the fact; is it not ? 

Mr. Hoornacir. I am not in any position to say at the moment. 

Mr. Rooney. At one place, the Amerika Haus at Kassel, Ge rmany, 
you havea H. R. making $12,120 / 

Mr. Hoornacyir. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. He is receiving $12,120 a year: is he? 

Mr. Hoornacuie. That is right. 

Mr. Roonry. Is it the fact that no previous director there ever 
made more than $8,500 a year ? 

Mr. Hoornacie. I would have to check the record back over the 
years, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Would you please do that, and see whether or not that 
is so / 

Mr. Hoornacir. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Since 1953 the records indicate there have been two previous Amerika Haus 
directors in Kassel, Germany, neither of whom received more than $8,500 per 
year. 
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Mr. Rooney. And it is the fact that the program in Germany is 
less now than it previously was / 

Mr. Hoornacie. The German program is less, but not necessarily 
the program in Kassel, Germany. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Auten. I may point out one matter of some interest that I 
looked up on Mr. B., whom we nae been discussing. He has had 4 
years of experience in the Agency, or will have next month, and the 
lady who replaced him has had 18 years of experience in the Agency. 

Mr. Rooney. Is it possible for one with 4 years of experience to be 
much more capable than one with 18 years of experience / 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes; of course, it is very possible. 


NEED FOR INITIATION OF GOOD PERSONNEL PROCEDURES 


Mr. Lipscoms. Mr. Chairman I cannot help but say that the record 
which has been so ably developed here today is really astounding. 
To me as a member of this committee, I do not think the Agency can 
just explain it away. 

I do not think the taxpayers can read this record and not be as- 
tounded at this type of personnel operation. I think it is time that 
- use of some good personnel procedures is initiated in this program, 

r they are going to upgrade their employees so much that everyone 
is going to be in an over paid job or in an overpaid post. 

This is something which needs vital attention. 

Mr. Auten. Would the committee permit my colleagues and me to 
enter in the record an equal number of cases in which the person was 
underpaid ¢ 

Mr. Roonry. That is not necessary. Let us assume that all of 
them other than those few we covered this afternoon—and I told 
vou we did not cover all of those which were overpaid—are not paid 
the top amounts set forth in the utilization plan charts. What is 
wrong with that? 

Mr. Arien. But, I want to give the Members of Congress who read 
this record an honest and fair impression. 

Mr. Rooney. Is there anything dishonest about what has been dis- 
closed here today ? 

Mr. Auien. It would be dishonest, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Hoofnagle promptly answered every question as 
to whether or not the stated facts were so. There was one instance 
where we were corrected by Mr. Posner. I think we have made a 
good record, and I think it is to your credit that the facts were ad- 
mitted. You are not going to help the Agency by saying you have 
people who are not paid the amounts in the charts. 

Mr. Auten. But, Mr. Chairman, if the record gives the impression 
that three-fourths or nine-tenths of the employees of this Agency are 
being paid more than the job calls for, the record is not correct. 

Mr. Rooney. We did not go into that many instances, but the record 
is overwhelming that there are entirely too many people in jobs for 
which they are being paid too much money and in jobs where they 
have succeeded people who were doing what you claimed was a good 
job at much less salary. The fair and honest conclusion from the 
record is that you have entirely too much money or you could not do! 
this. 
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Mr. Auien. Well, that is exactly what I would like, and I think in 
fairness, Mr. Chairman, we should be given a chance to refute. 

Mr. Roonry. Then go ahead with your refutation. You have had 
an opportunity to do so all afternoon each time you asked to be 
heard. You have not been shut off; have you? 

Mr. Auten. I want to speak right now, if I may. 

Mr. Roonry. You have not been shut off up to now; have you? 

Mr. ALLEN. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, then, go ahead. 

Mr. Auten. I must insist, particularly after Mr. Lipscomb’s state- 
ment that he was shocked by the revelations that you have brought 
forward. By this I understand him to mean an implication that we 
were paying people, by and large, much more than their jobs called 
for. 

Mr. Lirscomn. That is not the only conclusion I came to. Here you 
have a post which requires a certain capability to run it,.and here you 
have somebody in that job who is suitable for much greater pay and, 
perhaps, you are not using his full ability to do the job necessary. 

I think it should be looked at to see if youc “ould have a better work |- 
wide personnel program to put these people with the capabilities 
that we are paying for in positions at posts where they are needed. 

Mr. Auten. I accept that, certainly, without any hesitation. 

Mr. Lirscome. I do not see why we cannot say here today that it 
needs looking at. 

Another thing I mentioned is compaction. The salary of everyone 
is going up, and that is why soon you will have, as was pointed out, 
all chiefs. You cannot run a Government that way. 

Mr. Auten. But, if it turns out, as I am contending, sir, that as 
many people are being underpaid in accordance with the classification 
of the job as are overpaid, then that case of being all chiefs would 
not stand ; would it, sir ? 

Mr. Lirscome. I know what the record shows, and I have listened 
to it, and I have listened to the increases and the explanat ion. 

Mr. Bow. I would think, actually, that the questions come from 
this side of the table, Mr. Ambassador, but if I were to answer your 
question, 1 would say if you have these people working at a lower 
rate than your job « ‘lassification calls for. you have been too high be- 

cause you are able to fill them with people who are working for less 
money than you have set the post up for, which might mean you have 
made your job classifications too high. 

But, that is not the important thing. If we can get the job done 
for less money than necessary, we are giving the taxpayers a break, 
but when we begin to fill these jobs with the lower classifications at 
higher salaries, then it seems to me we are not making a proper dis- 
tribution of the employees, particularly when you see the number in 
the one classification as compared to the other. 

Excuse me, Mr. Lipscomb. 

Mr. Lirscome. That is all. 

Mr. Bow. I think, Mr. Allen, that perhaps you were probably just 
about as surprised as some of us when some of this evidence came to 
you today ¢ 

Mr. Auien. I agree. I admit I was. All I was anxious to do was 
to have the record as honest as possible. 
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Mr. Bow. I can say to you that none of the members of this com- 
mittee ever want any record to show anything but facts. 

Mr. ALLEN. I am sure of that, sir. 

Mr. Bow. And, I should always want to have everybody to have a 
full opportunity to explain their position, particularly when some- 
thing 1s under fire, such as this. 


PAYMENTS OF SALARIES IN EXCESS OF POSITION ALLOCATIONS IN GERMANY 


Mr. Roonry. Now, I would not want the record to intimate that 
we have even attempted to pursue the number of people you have on 
the payroll at much higher salaries than the jobs warrant. So, if 
you will please look at some of these pages which I shall give you— 
and perhaps we did not give this enough attention when we started 
out—turn to Germany, page 5. 

Do you have that page / 

Mr. Posner. We have it, sir: yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Now, turn to the name SHB. For the moment we 
will use the full names to save time, and the reporter will just use 
the initial SHB. 

She is on the payroll as an S-4, when her job calls for a lower 
grade, S—6; is that right ? 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. JG is on the payroll at an S—4, when the position 
calls for a lower grade, an S—5; correct ? 

Mr. Posner. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. And EA is on the payroll as an S—4 when the job 
calls for a lower grade, S—5; right ? 

Mr. Posner. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. These people are being paid in excess of the amount 
that the job allocation provides for; is that right? 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Now, turn to page 4, Germany. 

TJM is receiving how much more than his job calls for? 

Mr. Posner. The salary is $9,030, and the range is for R-6 or S—7 
is from $6.990 to$8.050. 

Mr. Rooney. So he is being overpaid ? 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Now, the very next one is GKR in the same category, 
an S—5 instead of an S—7; right ¢ 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. And OH is an S-6 instead of an S-7? 

Mr. Posner. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. ER is an S-6 instead of an S-7; is that right? 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Will you please turn to page 2 on Germany, toward 
the — of the page, where you will see that HB is an S—2 instead 
of an S-3; right ? 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. And, at the bottom of page 2, RLS is being overpaid 
as a 5 instead of a 6 for that particular job; is that correct? 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Rooney. You will notice, Mr, Allen, that this payroll is loaded 
in Germany, the one country where we do not need all this kind of 
business. We would be better off to have this situation down in south- 
east Asia or in Africa, but here we have these plush jobs in Germany 
with everybody living with maids and entertainment and everything 
else. 

For instance, Mr. G. D. is an S—4 instead of an S-5? 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Miss E.R. isa 5 instead of a 7? 

Mr. Posner. Yes, og: 

Mr. Rooney. Mr.S. is a 6 instead of a 7? 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roenry. These people are all being paid beyond the amount 
allocated for their job; is that correct 

fr. Posner. As shown; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Now, turn tothe Munich Program Center. 

Just take one page out of these voluminous documents, Mr. Allen, 

On this page, do you have it, beginning with the name J.A. ? 

Mr. Auten. On page 5, Germany / 

Mr. Rooney. No; this is the Munich Program Center—the Munich 
Program Center proposed staffing pattern, starting with the Office 
of the Director. Do you find it 

Mr. ALLEN. Not yet, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. It begins with the name J. A. at the top of the page. 

Mr. Auten. That is under the Broadcasting Service. So, it is per- 
haps in another list. 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir; we have it. 

Mr. Auten. [have it also, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. Now, just taking this one page at random, there are 
nine positions on this page; is that right 

Mr. Auten. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. If I analyze this correctly, five out of these nine are 
being overpaid the amount allocated for their positions. Three of 
them are even with the allocated positions, and just one is below. Is 
that right? 

Mr. Hoornacie. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. Correct ? 

Mr. Atten. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Just take the next page. This is sure loaded in Ger- 
many. There are four positions on the next page with reference to 
the Cairo Program Center. Out of the four positions, three of the 
four are in excess of the amount which they jobs call for. 

Three of the four. Isthat right ? 

Mr. Auten. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And, the fourth one is being paid the amount that the 
job calls for? Right? 

Mr. Auten. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. If there are no further questions on this, we shall 
proceed with the next item. 
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Turspay, Marcu 1, 1960. 
OVERSEAS MISSIONS 


Mr. Rooney. The next matter for the consideration of the com- 
mittee is the overseas missions, which appears beginning at page 25 
of the justifications. 

The request is in the amount of $43,943,400, worldwide, which is an 
increase of $1,315,200 over the amount appropriated for this purpose 
in the current fiscal year. 


SUMMARIES OF OBLIGATIONS, PERSONAL SERVICES AND OTHER OBJECTS 
oF EXPENSE 
We shall insert in the record at this point pages 14 through 24 of 
the justifications. 
(The pages follow :) 


Analysis of direct obligations by activity, fiscal years 1959, 1960, and 1961 
: 
1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate | Increase or 


decrease ) 


} | 
USIS overseas missions j 
Far East | $8, 637, 284 $8, 718, 100 $8, 639, 900 — $78, 200 
Africa 1, 817, 105 2, 347, 800 2, 938, 600 590, 800 
Near East and south Asia 7, 591, 467 | 7, 475, 300 7, 634, 900 159, 600 
Latin America 5, 404, 299 | 5, 708, 100 6, 285, 900 577, 800 
Europe 
West Europe ‘ 10, 131, 973 | 9, 044, 800 10, 078, 900 134, 100 
East Europe 3, 740, 360 3, 648, 100 3, 734, 100 86, 000 
Subtotal, Europe 13, 872, 333 13, 592, 900 13, 813, 000 220, 100 
Worldwide mission costs 4, 823, 059 4, 786, 000 4, 631, 100 154, 900 
Total, USIS overseas missions a 42, 628, 200 | 43, 943, 400 1, 315, 200 
Media services 
Press and publications service 
Direct support to USIS missions 2, 323, 231 2. 208, 833 2, 455, 824 156, 991 
Indirect and worldwide expenses 6, 797, 513 6, 605, 167 6, 561, 876 43, 291 
Total oie ‘ 9, 120, 744 8, 904, 000 9, 017, 700 113, 700 
Motion picture service 
Direct support to USIS missions 1, 550, 926 1, 490, 382 1, 688, 360 197, 978 
Indirect and worldwide expenses 4, 001, 374 3, 840, 318 3, 982, 840 142, 522 
Total 5, 552, 300 5, 330, 700 5, 671, 200 340, 500 
Information center service 
Direct support to USIS missions 3, 301, 705 3, 082, 400 3, 624, 500 | 542, 100 
Indirect and worldwide expenses 2, 009, 927 2, 147, 300 2, 170, 000 | 22, 700 
SES o bocuikake a 5, 311, 632 5, 229, 700 794, 500 564, 800 
Broadcasting service 
Direct support to USIS missions 517, 892 466, 736 557, 336 90, 600 
Indirect and worldwide expenses 17, 454, 255 17, 102, 764 17, 405, 464 302, 700 
NS a —_ . 17, 972, 147 17, 569, 500 17, 962, 800 333, 300 
Television service 
Direct support to USIS missions. --. 184, 508 246, 600 362, 600 116, 000 
Indirect and worldwide expenses : 572, 371 742, 100 1, 434, 000 691, 900 
rotal 756, 879 988, 700 1, 796, 600 807, 900 
lotal, media services Seen -----| 38, 713, 702 38, 022, 600 40, 242, 800 2, 220, 200 
Nonmedia elements: 
Cooperative programs with private orzani- 
zations e : 589, 062 611, 000 612, 700 F 1,700 
Program direction and appraisal __. 2, 617, 543 2, 678, 000 2, 764, 600 86, 600 
Administration and staff support 5, 735, 259 5, 806, 500 5, 957, 900 | ; 151, 400 
Administrative support | 11, 782, 896 11, 811, 000 12, 278, 600 ™ 467, 600 


Grand total 7 7 sail 101, 584,009 | 101, 557, 300 105, 800, 000 4, 242, 700 
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EXPLANATION OF SPECIAL BUDGET ITEMS 


1. Federal employces health insurance 

The Federal Employees Health Benefits Act of 1959 (Public Law 86-382, ap- 
proved Sept. 28, 1959) requires a,contribution by the Government to cover part 
of the cost of a health benefits program for Government employees. The pro- 
gram is scheduled to take effect on the first day of the first pay period in tisea] 
year 1961. The total included in this budget for this purpose in 1961 is $194,800, 
of which $15,300 will be paid to the Department of State under the administra- 
tive support reimbursement agreement. The estimate was developed in accord- 
ance with Bureau of the Budget instructions and was computed on the follow- 
ing basis: 

(a) For domestic positions.—The following assumption, specified by the Bu- 
reau, was used: 90 percent of total personnel will elect to participate; of these 
60 percent will elect the family plan and 40 percent the single plan. 

(b) For oversea American positions.—The Agency used current information 
on the participation of Foreign Service personnel in private health insurance 
plans as a basis for projecting the estimates for health insurance contributions 
for oversea American positions. On this basis it was estimated that 30 percent 
of total oversea American personnel will elect to participate; of these 77 percent 
will elect the family plan and 23 percent the single plan. This basis was in 
accord with the Bureau's instructions authorizing agencies to use a basis differ- 
ing from the assumption stated above in cases where experience supports it. 

(c) Rates used.—The rates used in computations were prescribed by the Bu- 
reau as follows: 

Family plan, $38.12 (biweekly) times 26=$81.12 annually per employee 
covered. 

Single plan, $1.30 (biweekly) times 26=$33.80 annually per employee 
covered. 

In addition, allowance was made for the day in excess of the regular 52-week 
base in 1960. 

The total estimate was computed for the Agency as a whole and then dis- 
tributed among the elements of the Agency in proportion to the number of posi- 
tions authorized for each element. The estimate for this item appearing in each 
section of the budget has been rounded to the nearest hundred dollars. 


2 


2. Within-grade salary advancements 

The estimates for 1961 provide increases for personal services of $423,900 to 
cover within-grade salary advancements. Such increases are included in the 
Agency’s budget for the first time this year as a result of a change in Bureau of 
the Budget instructions authorizing their inclusion. The total estimate for this 
purpose was computed on the basis of past experience which indicates that the 
net increase resulting from within-grade salary advancements amounts to ap- 
proximately 25 percent of gross within-grade promotions falling due in any one 
fiscal year. This estimate was submitted to and approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget. New positions requested in 1961 are shown at the base salary of the 
grade. 
3. Reclassifications 

No increase of funds is included in the estimates for anticipated position re- 
Classifications in 1961 


i 


). Positions dropped in 1959 and 1960 


The position figures shown in tables throughout the budget are exclusive of 
positions dropped in 1959 and 1960. Footnotes are used where appropriate to 
identify positions in this category. 

Personal services lapse rates 

Lapse rates used in computing personal service estimates are as follows for 
the fiscal years concerned in this budget: 

(a) 1959.—The lapse rates for 1959 reflect actual experience of that year 
based on obligations for each element 

(b) 1960 and 1961.—The lapse rates for 1960 are based on the projection of 
personnel on duty as of July 1, 1959, and a scheduling of vacant and new posi- 
tions to be filled during the fiscal year. The rates used in 1960 and 1961 are as 
follows: 

(1) For continuing domestic positions the rates are hased on a projection of 
the employment experience of the individual domestic elements. 
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(2) For continuing Foreign Service positions overseas, the lapse rate is esti- 
mated at a net of 2% percent. 

(3) For continuing local employee positions the lapse rate has been determined 
independently for each country and is based on information supplied by the 
USIS mission concerned. 

(4) New positions requested for 1961 have beeen lapsed by 25 percent. 

6, Federal employees group life insurance 

The Federal Employees Group Life Insurance Act (Public Law 598, approved 
Aug. 17, 1954) requires a contribution by the Government to cover part of the 
cost of group life insurance for civil service employees. The total included in 
this budget for this purpose in 1960 is $96,497, and in 1961, $97,886. Estimates 
for this item are contained in each of the sections of this budget. 

7. Contributions to the civil service retirement fund 

Amendments to the Civil Service Retirement Act (title IV of Public Law 
84, approved July 31, 1956) require that appropriations and funds pay into the 
retirement fund an amount equal to deductions from employees’ earnings for 
the fund (6% percent of basic salary). The total included in this budget for 
this purpose in 1960 is $2,153,386, and in 1961, $2,190,690. Estimates for this 
item are contained in each of the sections of this budget. 


8. Payments under the Federal Insurance Contribution Act 

The estimates include the assessment paid by the Government under the Fed- 
eral Insurance Contribution Act for American employees covered by the Social 
Security Act. Amendments to the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (title IV of 
Public Law 85-840, approved Aug. 28, 1958) require payment of a 2\%4-percent 
tax on the first $4,800 of a covered individual’s wages in calendar year 1959 and 
a 3-percent tax on the first $4,800 of a covered individual’s wages in calendar 
years 1960 and 1961. The total included in this budget for this purpose in 1960 
is $45,182. and in 1961, $49,506. Estimates for this item are contained in each 
of the sections of this budget. 

9. Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 

The estimates include provision for 2 extra workdays in excess of the regular 
52-week base in 1960, and 1 extra workday in 1961. The total included in this 
budget for this purpose in 1960 is $325,252, and in 1961, $166,882. Estimates for 
this item are contained in each of the sections of this budget. 

10. Foreign Service allowances 

Several of the sections of this budget contain estimates for Foreign Service 
allowances. The various allowances are described below. Regulations govern- 
ing eligibility to receive allowances and the amounts authorized for payment are 
prescribed in the Department of State’s “Standardized Regulations (Govern- 
ment Civilians, Foreign Areas).” Explanations of changes from 1960 to 1961 
in amounts for allowances are contained in the justifications for each of the 
elements concerned. The allowances are: 

(a) Quarters allowance.—To cover substantially all costs of adequate but 
not elaborate quarters. The allowance payment consists of the employee's actual 
annual expenses for allowable items, or of the maximum prescribed rate, which- 
ever is smaller. The total included in this budget for this item in 1960 is 
$1,211,305, and in 1961, $1,294,698. 

(b) Cost of living allowance.—To permit employees to spend the same portion 
of their salaries for current living expenses as they would in Washington, D.C., 
without suffering a reduction in their standard of living because of higher costs 
of goods and services at the post. The amount paid is a flat rate, varying only 
by salary and size of family. The total included in this budget for this item 
in 1960 is $264,185, and in 1961, $271,697. 

(ec) Temporary lodging allowance.—For the cost of lodging, heat, light, fuel, 
and water at temporary quarters for the employee and his family upon their 
first arrival at a new post. The amount paid is either the employee’s actual 
daily expenses for allowable items or the maximum prescribed rate, whichever 
isless. The total included in this budget in 1960 is $102,004, and in 1961, $69,626. 

(d) Separate maintenance allowance.—To assist an employee who is com- 
pelled by reason of dangerous, notably unhealthful, or excessively adverse living 
conditions at his post or for the convenience of the Government to meet the 
additional expense of maintaining his wife and/or minor children elsewhere 
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than in the country of his assignment. Allowance rates vary according to size 
and composition of the family maintained and salary of the employee. The tota] 
included in this budget for this item in 1960 is $4,100, and in 1961, $2,900. 

(e) Transfer allowance.—For extraordinary and necessary expenses incident 
to the employee’s establishment of residence at a foreign post of assignment. 
Posts are grouped into three classes according to climate. Flat rates are pre- 
scribed for lump-sum payments intended to offset, in part, the cost of interzone 
transfers. The total included in this budget for this item in 1960 is $22,750, ana, 
in 1961, $19,899. 

(f) Education allowance.—To assist employees in defraying expenses jn- 
curred in obtaining for their children educational services provided without 
charge by public schools in the United States. Prescribed rates are based on 
grade and type of school. Estimates are based on post-by-post reports. The 
total included in this budget for this item in 1960 is $238,973, and in 1961 
$247,958. , 

(9g) Home service transfer allowance.—For extraordinary and necessary ex- 
penses incident-to the employee’s establishment of residence when assigned to q 
post in the continental United States between assignments to posts abroad. 
This allowance consists of two parts: a portion for temporary lodging (not to 
exceed 30 days), similar to (c) above; and a transfer portion, similar to (e) 


above. The total included in this budget for this item in 1960 is $19,000, and in 
1961, $19,000. 


11. Additional pay for service abroad 


As required by Public Law 491, approved June 30, 1948, as amended, this 
item provides for compensation in addition to base rates of pay for American 
employees assigned to classified civil service positions in Hawaii. The total 
included in this budget for this item in 1960 is $19,924, and in 1961, $19,924. 

12. Hardship post differentials 

This item provides for salary differentials paid to American Foreign Service 
employees at posts involving extraordinarily difficult living conditions, excessive 
physical hardship, or notably unhealthful conditions. Requirements are cal- 
culated post by post, using the differentials authorized by governmentwide regu- 
lations in effect at the time this budget was prepared. The total included in this 
budget for this item in 1960 is $696,966, and in 1961, $735,014. 


13. Departmental differential 

This item provides for payment to American Foreign Service employees as- 
signed to classified domestic positions of the difference between their Foreign 
Service salaries and the base rate of the comparable domestic grade, in cases 


where the former is greater. The total included in this budget for this item in 
1960 is $160,976, and in 1961, $160,919. 


14. Classified details supporting 1961 budget estimates 

The basic document provides unclassified data for oversea mission programs 
and domestic support elements. It is supported by more detailed supplementary 
material, arranged by country and activity. which contains classified informa- 
tion. The classified data have been furnished separately. 
15. Detail of Foreign Service officers 

Under the terms of reorganization plan No. 8 of 1953, no Foreign Service 
officer (FSO) can be transferred from the Department of State to the U.S. 
Information Agency. Since this Agency continues to have need for a limited 
number of such personnel, arrangements for reimbursable details will be con- 
tinued in 1961. Employees on such details will occupy regularly established 
Agency positions. The cost of such details is included in the regular salary 
estimates of the Agency elements concerned. 


16. Reimbursement for special programs 

Certain special programs are conducted by the Department of State for the 
Agency on a reimbursable basis. This arrangement, which will continue in 
1961, is an operational device for the purpose of facilitating information work. 
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17. Support of exchange-of-persons program 

The budget assumes a continuation of the arrangement whereby the U.S. 
Information Agency performs overseas exchange of persons program activities 
for the International Educational Exchange Service, Department of State, on 
a reimbursable basis. In 1960, the estimates are $2,091,000 for program support 
and $489,000 for shared administrative support. In 1961, the amounts are 
$2,500,000 and $580,000 respectively. The costs of personnel and related ex- 
penses for this support are included in the justifications as an integral part of 
the Agency’s program, and are deducted at the bottom of the summary tables 
of each affected element in the entry, “Deduct reimbursements.” 


18. Travel estimates 


The estimates provide for costs of commercial transportation te points within 
and outside the United States and for per diem at rates varying from country 
to country. The travel estimates reflect these variations, as well as differences 
in the number of days in travel status per trip. All travel estimates are based 
on factors developed from experience. (Detailed travel estimates are available 
for each activity.) 


19. Effect of use of Public Law 480 currencies on Agency estimates 


Section 104(p) (Authority to conduct seminars and workshops and to support 
chairs in American studies )—Agreement has been reached with the Department 
of State, which has authority for administering this subsection, to fund pro- 
grams of this type, where feasible, with local currencies. Agency programs 
totaling $28,015, consequently, have been transferred from the Agency’s budget 
to that of the Department of State. Programs of this type in countries where 
Public Law 480 currencies are not available, and programs conducted by bi- 
national centers, are continued in the Agency budget. 


Summary of workshops and seminars transferred to Department of State budget 


Ceylon_- ia dei aac ela ee $1, 100 
India ilps aie dopants gles ttre lag A aca 10, 000 
srazil : ssnsctrestoib sass tes ab clapea aiviaraectmoas ea alti iaa or onsolanieeaae 9, 500 
acs Bes dit dik esis es i iodinated aie nine aie 2, 700 
Spain samc takes nT ci ne tsa ee tad i ec lie a Aba 4, 465 
a a a a rn 250 
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Section 104(1) (Authority to lease, purchase, or construct buildings for U.S. 
Government use).—Foreign Buildings Operations of the Department of State 
has included Public Law 480 funds in its budget for the purchase of a building 
for the information center at Karachi. Rental and maintenance costs of $10,000, 
accordingly, have been dropped from the Agency estimate. 

Section 104(i) (Translation, publication and distribution of books and peri- 
odicals ) With the exception of activities in one country (India), Agency ac- 
tivities under this subsection are separate from and do not duplicate those in 
the Agency’s regular program. Expanded programs for India proposed under 
this authority, however, include a substantial publications program which will 
require dollar support of $300,000 from the regular “Salaries and expenses” 
appropriation. These dollar funds are needed primarily to purchase paper 
which is not available in the Indian market. 

Section 104(j) (Support of binational centers).—Projects carried out by the 
Agency under this subsection are separate from and do not duplicate those in the 
Agency’s regular program. 


20. Transfers in the estimates between the 1960 congressional estimates and the 
1961 estimates 


Composition of the estimates for elements of the Agency included herewith 
are completely comparable to the 1960 congressional estimates (submitted in 
January 1959) except for five items. The nature of each of these transfers in 
the estimates and the adjustments that indicate their effect on the 1960 esti- 
mates follow: 
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Adjustments to 1960 con- 
gressional estimates 


1959 estimate 


Transfer of the estimates for the printing of the magazine Aneka Amerika 


from USIS Indonesia to the Manila Regional Service Center 
Far East 


Office of Private Cooperation 


— $64, 900 

Press and Publications Service: Direct support to USIS missions 64, 900 
Transfer of the estimates for consultation, conference, and related travel 

Worldwide missions costs_. 81, 000 

Far East 15, 500 

Africa 4, 000 

Near East and South Asia. 24, 500 

Latin America 21. 000 

West Europe 15, 000 

East Europe 1, 000 
Transfer of the estimates to the Office of Research and Analysis for pro 

curement of reference materials for use of Broadcasting Service staff 

Broadcasting Service: Indirect and worldwide expenses 18, 500 

Program direction and appraisal 18, 50 
rransfer of the estimates for Lebanon radio project (nonrecurring in 1960 

Near East and South Asia 17, 387 

Broadcasting Service: Direct support to USIS missions 17, 387 
rransfer of the estimates for the donated material function (including 1 

position 
Information Center Service: Indirect and worldwide expense 56, 567 


1960 estimate 


$64, 900 
4, 900 
81, 000 
15, 500 
4, 000 
24, 500 
21, 000 
15, 000 
1, 000 
18, 500 
18, 500 
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JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


Mr. Roonry. Also, we shall insert here pages 25 through 29 of 
the justifications. 
(The pages follow :) 


ORGANIZATION AND OPERATION OF MISSIONS 


The Agency’s oversea operation is called the U.S. Information Service 
(USIS). USIS operates as an integral part of the U.S. diplomatic mission in 
each country. Organizationally, USIS is headed in each country by a country 
public affairs officer, who reports within the Agency to the appropriate area 
assistant director. In the field, the public affairs officer also serves as a member 
of the U.S. team coordinated in each country by the chief of diplomatic mission 
(Ambassador or Minister). Each country public affairs officer is assisted by 
a staff of American and foreign national employees (local employees). The 
USIS staffs vary in size with the scope of the country program undertaken by 
the Agency. Operations are conducted in some countries at consultates and at 
outposts in consular districts as well as at the principal post. 

While most of the operational activity is carried out by local employees in 
USIS, the public affairs officer and his staff of Americans maintain the impor- 
tant contacts. The American staffs plan, direct, and supervise program projects. 
Matters involving classified information are handled by American personnel. 
Reporting and appraisal of progress is also their responsibility. 


DESCRIPTION OF PRINCIPAL ACTIVITIES OF USIS OVERSEA MISSIONS 


The principal activities involved in USIS operations are indicated below. Pro- 
gram activities vary from country to country, depending upon such considera- 
tions as priority so far as U.S. objectives are concerned, local communications 
habits, audience groups to be reached, etc. 
activities are as follows: 

Radio activities consist of the local production of radio news and features 
programs for use by local radio stations, the placement on local radio stations 
of program materials supplied from Washington by the Broadcasting Service, 
the production overseas of radio programs for broadcast by the Voice of America, 
and the promotion of Voice of America programs broadcast to the area. 

Television activities consist of the local production of television news and 
feature program materials for use by local television stations and the placement 
on local television stations of program materials supplied from Washington. 

Press and publications activities consist of the local production and distribu- 
tion of periodicals, including magazines, newspaper supplements, wall news- 
papers, newsletters, and bulletins; the distribution of publications supplied by 
the Press and Publications Service from Washington and from the regional 
service centers in Beirut and Manila; the placement in local publications of 
articles and features produced locally and news and feature materials supplied 
from Washington by the Press and Publications Service, including materials 
from the wireless file; and the local production and distribution to select groups 
or to particular audiences of pamphlets, leaflets, posters, and photo displays. 

Motion picture activities consist of the local production of documentary films, 
newsreels, and special coverages targeted to indigenous audiences; and adapta- 
tion for local use of films produced or acquired by the Motion Picture Service 
in Washington; the maintenance of film libraries; and the distribution and ex- 
hibition of films by means of mobile units, local commercial outlets, and through 
private organizations and Government channels, which may require the lending 
of projectors. 

Information center and related activities consist of the rental, maintenance, 
and operation of information centers, reading rooms, distribution outlets, ex- 
tension services and bookmobiles, including local purchases of publications and 
equipment for USIS libraries; the promotion, through commercial channels, of 
the translation, publication, and distribution abroad of books by American and 
foreign authors which further Agency objectives; the promotion of the local 
authorship and publication of books on subjects approved by USIS; the assem- 
bly, maintenance, operation, promotion by local specialists, dismantling and ship- 
ment of exhibits supplied by the Information Center Service from Washington 
and of exhibits constructed locally; the local purchase and presentation to in- 


The most common aspects of Agency 
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stitutions and to carefully selected key opinion leaders of books and subscrip- 
tions to periodicals; the promotion of English teaching by conducting classes 
and seminars, and providing textbooks, supplies, and other support to local in- 
stitutions offering English language instruction. Other related activities in- 
clude conducting and supporting programs that promote all aspects of American 
life and culture through seminars, conferences, lectures, concerts, and art ex- 
hibitions, including the oversea administration of the exchange of persons pro- 
gram for the Department of State, encouragement of, and assistance to, foreign 
universities in establishing courses in American studies, and promotion of 
projects conducted under the President’s special international program. 

Binational center expenses consist of grants of cash and locally procured ma- 
terial to binational centers to provide assistance for center operations, to con- 
duct English teaching seminars, and to conduct special projects suggested by 
USIS ; and grants to American personnel working in the centers. 

Program direction and research consist of maintaining a reference library 
for USIS staff use, and travel of USIS staff members in supervising and direct- 
ing country programs: and conducting research surveys to assist in tailoring 
local programs and to assess the effectiveness of USIS operations. 

Direct administrative expenses consist of rents, costs of utilities, and main- 
tenance of office, warehouse, garage, and residential space; communications 
and transportation charges; costs of procurement of office supplies, equipment, 
and furnishings; and costs of maintaining and repairing general purpose equip- 
ment and vehicles. 

The following tables summarize USIS mission operations throughout the world: 


Summary of estimates 


| 
1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


Increase or 








decrease (— 
Far East $8, 637, 284 $8, 718, 100 $8, 639, 900 — $78, 200 
Africa 1, 817, 105 2, 347, 800 2. 938, 600 590, 800 
Near East and South Asia 7, 591, 467 7, 475, 300 | 7, 634, 900 | 159. 600 
Latin America 5, 404, 299 5, 708, 100 6, 285, 900 577, 800 
Europe 
(a) West Europe-_-_. 10 131,973 9, 944, 800 10, 078, 900 134, 100 
h) East Europe. -- 3, 740, 360 3, 648, 100 3, 734, 100 86, 000 
Subtotal, Europe 13, 872, 333 13, 592, 900 13, 813, 000 220, 100 
Worldwide mission costs : 4, 823, 059 4, 786, 000 4, 631, 100 — 154, 900 
Total ‘ aide 42, 145, 547 | 42, 628, 200 43, 943, 400 1, 315, 200 
Number of countries and posts 
1959 1960 1961 | Change 
Coun- |Posts} Coun- |Posts| Coun- | Posts} Coun- |Posts 
tries | tries | tries | tries 
— _ . a aati | = - dairies nective ales 
Far East. -- 15 53 15 | 51 15 51 | ; ; 
Africa ; 13 24 6; 7 18 37 3 10 
Near Fast and South Asia__.___- 16 34 16 34 16 34 | baal me 
Latin America. ... Satie aon 22; 32} 22) 32 22 36 |_- cit 4 
Europe | 
(a) West Europe. i ; 16 61 | 16 61 16 61 wuroke “ 
b) East Europe 2 3 2 3 2 3 | . 
Subtotal, Europe 18 64 18 64 18 | 64 
Total 4 207 86 208 89 222 3 14 
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Number of American positions 


| . fad | 


1959 actual ! |1960 estimate 2) 1961 estimate | Increase or 
| decrease (—) 











| | im 
TI hee oe ho 6 tection iiata anni anwenss 239 | 239 245 | 6 
Afeiea.s.c555.. : Sadao sttdswneadéon | 63 | 70 85 15 
Near East and South Asia.......-.....-.-- Sonia 217 | 219 | 20). Lee 
I sheen 140 144 150 6 
| = 
Europe: | 
ee NG il a ete tbeibucadecuael 241 | 238 238 | i 
(6) East Europe--_-_.-..---- ‘ 37 37 | 37 
Subtotal, Europe--_------- : 278 275 275 E 
Worldwide complement.........-.-- ‘ 184 184 184 
eet eetsies =i 1, 121 1, 131 1, 158 197 
1 Base positions after dropping 33 oversea American positions. 
2 Base positions after dropping 8 oversea American positions 
3 Includes 10 positions to be added exclusively in connection with support to expanded IES program 


overseas. 
Number of local employee positions 


1959 actual ! |1960 estimate?) 1961 estimate | Increase or 
lecrease (— 
Far East__-- 1, 721 1, 723 1, 712 —11 
Africa 249 303 349 46 
Near East and South Asia____ 1, 482 1, 490 1, 490 
Latin America. - ; 664 666 675 ) 
Europe . 
(a) West Europe 1, 482 1, 397 1, 397 
(6) East Europe 645 646 646 , 
Subtotal, Europe--.._- ; 2, 127 2. 043 2, 043 
Total 6, 243 6, 225 6, 269 344 


Base positions after dropping 165 local employee posit 


2 Base positions after dropping 102 local employee positior 


3 Includes 10 positions to be added exclusively in connection with support to expanded IES prog 
overseas. 


Far East AREA 
WITNESSES 


JOHN E. PICKERING, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, FAR EAST 
EDMUND J. SOKOLOSKI, AREA BUDGET OFFICER 

BEN POSNER, AGENCY BUDGET OFFICER 

JAMES J. HALSEMA, DIRECTOR OF PLANNING 


Mr. Rooney. The first of the areas is that entitled “The Far: East.” 
The justifications with regard thereto begin at page 30 and indicate 
a request in the amount of $8,639,900, a reduction of $78,200 in the 
amount of the budget estimates. 

Mr. Pickering, do you have a general statement with regard to 
this? 

Mr. Pickerine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Please proceed with your general statement. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Pickertne. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
1961 appropriation for the Far East could be described as a “hold 
the line budget” as far as the appropriations are concerned. I say 
this because we are almost certain to face a critical situation im the 
Far East in fiscal year 1961. 


INCREASES REQUESTED FOR 1961 


In the budget that is presented here there are several increases 
which I would like to refer to. The first one is $47,361 primarily for 
six additional Americans in support of the proposed increased edu- 
cational exchange program for which the Agency would be reim- 
bursed. 

The second item is an increase of $26,905 which is primarily for 
within grade promotions of local employees. In other words, it is a 
must. 

The third item, and the most important one, I consider, is for $77,000 
to establish a Far East regional news magazine motion picture which 
has been requested by 11 posts. 

These and other smaller increases have been offset by savings and 
reductions which brings about a net decrease of $78,200. 


SUMMARY OF INCREASES AND DECREASES 


Mr. Roonry. Do you have anywhere in the justifications a real 
summary of these increases and decreases ? 

Mr. PickrerinG. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Where are they ? 

Mr. PickertnG. On page 36. 

Mr. Roonry. Oh, no. It cannot be there. I have already been 
over that page. f 

Mr. Pickrertnc. Page 37, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. That does not help me. I am thinking of the em- 
ployees, where you would add them, and where you would deduct 
them. Do you have anything like that? Is it page 56% That is al- 
located by money ¢ 

Mr. Pickerine. Yes, by country. Well, page 38 is for Americans 
and page 42 is for locals. 

The motion picture increase to which I referred is on page 48. The 
distribution figure remains the same. 

Mr. Rooney. And this is for production? Have you finished? 

Mr. PickertnG. No, sir; I would like to continue the statement. 

Mr. Rooney. Please go ahead. 


1959 AND 1960 PROGRAM 


Mr. Pickertnc. The 1959 and 1960 budgets may also be appropri- 
ately called hold-the-line budgets for the reason that during the past 
year we have been engaged in a very intensive reexamination of our 
programs and operations in the Far East in order to bring about a re- 
finement and to sharpen up the programs in the entire area. We have 
been able to achieve a certain balance and flexibility which is essential 
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in our area to meet a number of continuing crises which alw ays arise 
each year, and require extra funds. With this flexibility we have been 
able to do that. 

PROGRAM ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


There have been a few accomplishments which might be mentioned. 
The most notable, I think, is in Japan where there has been a drastic 
reorganization of the program involving the program content, and 
the production, as well as some phasing out operations. 

Over a period of time this should result in the reduction of both 
personnel and general operating funds. 

Also, we like to feel that in the recent election in one neutral coun- 
try that our output has helped the results of this election. In the 
previous parliament in this particular country the Communists had 
40 seats through their front organizations, and in the election just 
concluded they won only two, a major setback and a victory for the 
free world. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you think the USIA had anything to do with that? 

Mr. Pickerinc. Well, the general output; yes, I would say so. 

Mr. Roonry. You would? 

Mr. Pickertne. Well, the general output 

Mr. Rooney. How would you attribute that to USIA? 

Mr. Pickertne. Our pamphlet output stresses the United States 
and the free world, and its advantages and our output contains cer- 
tain anti-Communist materials. This is true of our whole media out- 
put, including motion pictures, which reach a great many people in 
these countries. 

PROGRAM IN CUBA 


Mr. Roonry. We have been doing the same thing in Cuba, have we 
not? 

Mr. Picxertne. I do not know about Cuba. 

Mr. Roonry. Does anyboby know about that? You have had funds 
in Cuba and people in Cuba and pamphlets in Cuba for a long time 
now. 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. By the same token, do you want to take the blame for 
the situation in Cuba? 

Mr. Hatsema. I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, all our reports 
on Cuba indicate there is one thing which has kept the situation there 
from growing more difficult, and that is the great reserve of good will 
for Americans. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you think USTA has had anything to do with that? 

Mr. Hatrsema. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Rooney. Specifically what? The American people have been 
voing to Havana, Cuba, all the vears since 1898 and have been spend- 
ing their good American dollars there. 

Mr. Harsema. Our programs in Cuba are not the major portion, 
and T would not claim they are, but they have certainly helped in 
keeping the situation from being worse than it is, and when we come 
to the portion of the budget for Latin America we will ask for spe- 
cific funds for Latin America that the area director will explain. 
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I think in all these matters it is important to remember that what 
we do has a long-range cumulative effect. We cannot claim credit for 
what we do in one year as being the thing that is helping the situa- 
tion. It is what we do over a period of years. My experience in the 
Far East certainly indicated that. 

Mr. Roonry. You have had experience in the Far East, have you? 

Mr. Hatsema. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Where are you now ? 

Mr. Hatsema. I am in the Office of Planning. 

Mr. Rooney. So you are covering both Cuba and the Far East 
now 

Mr. Harsema. No. My office has a general worldwide responsibil- 
ity. Lam Mr. Bradford’s deputy. 

‘Mr. Rooney. In addition to being an expert in the Far East you 
are now an expert in Cuba? 

Mr. Hausema. I would not claim to be an expert in Cuba. 

Mr. Roonry. Proceed, Mr. Pickering. 


INCREASED ACTIVITIES OF COMMUNIST CHINA 


Mr. PickerinG. 1961 will be a critical year. You find the Soviet 
bloc pushing the soft line of coexistence and yet the Chinese Com- 
munists are becoming more and more vituperative in their attacks 
against the United States. But the real threat from Communist 
China is the rate of economic development which they have wrung 
from their oppressed and ¢ aptive population. 

It is estimated that within 5 or 6 years Communist China is likely 
to be the third nation in the world in gross economic production, 
behind only the United States and Soviet Russia. 

No matter how much we may dislike it, nor how unpleasant it may 
be, we must face the hard fact that Red China’s economic progress, 
paid for by its people at great personal sacrifice and untold hardship 
and regimentation, will be held wp as a model to be emulated by the 
emerging and newly developing nations in this part of the world. 

The most serious and even ominous political and psychological 
threats derive from this situation. 

To meet this challenge and to determine a course of action we have 
already begun an intensive and prolonged study of this admittedly 
psye ‘hological threat. We are not prepared at this time to say what 
the agreed course of action will mean in terms of appropriations, but 
one thing we are determined is that we will be on time, we will not 
be late, and we will be prepared to move effectively. I think this 
crisis must be dealt with in 1961. 


PRINCIPAL ACHIEVEMENT OF PAST YEAR 


Mr. Roonry. What would you say is the principal or outstanding 
achievement in your jurisdiction in the past year ¢ 

Mr. Pickertna. I feel without question the reorganization of the 
program in Japan. 

Mr. Roonry. What do we get. out of that ? 

Mr. Pickerine. We hope as the program progresses 

Mr. Roonry. What was wrong with it before? 
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Mr. Pickxertne. There was nothing wrong with it; this is just a 
refinement of it and an improvement of it. I think there is consider- 
able evidence of its effectiveness before. I think under the reorganized 
program the effectiveness should be increased and over the long run 
it will not cost as much. 

Mr. Roonry. You have a budget here which is less than in the cur- 
rent year, do you not? 

Mr. Pickertnc. You mean in Japan ? 

Mr. Rooney. No; in the overall budget. 

Mr. Pickertne. The overall budget is less; yes, sir. 


NEGOTIATIONS WITH THE BUREAU OF THE BUDGET FOR 1961 


Mr. Rooney. It might be well at this point to indicate the amount 
asked by the Agency of the Bureau of the Budget for “Salaries and 
expenses” in 1961? 

Mr. Posner. Sir, there was no formal] request made of the Bureau 
of the Budget in the preparation of the estimates for fiscal year 1961. 

Mr. Rooney. Was there a directive previously from the Bureau of 
the Budget ? 

Mr. Posner. This year there was an agreed-upon figure reached by 
negotiation between the Director of the Bureau of the sudget and 
the Director of the Agency which resulted in the present estimate. 

Mr. Rooney. How much did you request of the Bureau of the 
Budget in those negotiations ? 

Mr. Posner. In those negotiations the Agency’s request was $108,- 
600,000 for “Salaries and expenses.” 

Mr. Rooney. And the Bureau of the Budget allowed you how much? 

Mr. Posner. $105,800,000, sir. 


EXPANDED EXCHANGE OF PERSONS PROGRAM 


Mr. Rooney. In this instant budget for the Far East area we find 
an increase in staff which has to do with an expanded exchange-of- 
persons program. 

Mr. Pickxertnc. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. And this was included in this budget at the request 
of the Department of State. Is that right ? 

Mr. Pickxertne. That is right. They requested us to ask for the 
personnel needed to implement the expanded program; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And the use of funds for this purpose would depend 
upon the expanded exchange-of-persons program which the State 
De partment 1s how requesting ; right ¢ 

Mr. PickerinG. Correct. 

Mr. Roonry. And if that request were not granted, you would not 
need these extra employees. Right ? ¢ 

Mr. Picxertne. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And that would amount to how much in dollars? 

Mr. Pickxertne. A total of $54,181 for the American salaries, allow- 
ances, and related costs. 

Mr. Rooney. And locals? 

Mr. Picxertnc. The locals we are absorbing. 

Mr. Rooney. And “Other objects” / 

Mr. Pickertne. $6,900. 
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AMOUNTS REQUESTED BECAUSE OF EXPANDED STATE DEPARTMENT EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


Mr. Rooney. It might be well if there were inserted at this point 
in the record a statement covering worldwide the items in this budget 
which are the result of the request of the Department of State in con- 
nection with the proposed expanded exchange-of-persons program. 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


There is nothing in the Agency’s appropriation request of $105.8 million for 
the increased support to the exchange-of-persons program in fiscal year 1961. 
The following table shows the amount of increases proposed in 1961, but these 
are included in the increased reimbursement anticipated from the Department 
of State and thus are not included in the Agency’s request of $105.8 million, which 
is net of reimbursements. 

However, the number of positions included in the fiscal year 1961 budget is 
on a gross basis and the total increase of 126 includes 20 positions (10 Ameri- 
cans and 10 locals) which would be needed only if the expanded exchange-of- 
persons budget is allowed. 

The increase in reimbursements projected in this budget and worked out with 
the Department of State is based not only on the increased number of positions 
but also on anticipated cost increases and other support considerations. 

The 20 additional positions are in the following countries: 


Area and country Americans | Locals Total 

Far East: | 
Australia J cue eee aah ccraas Ulan an@egeios’ 1 1 
Burma ie eeideseseiieeds ‘ edi iat ia Rina eiinelaiches 1 
Cambodia 1 | 1 2 
Indonesia__-_ 2 | 2 4 
Malaya l 1 2 
Singapore = ddicma bed disiinnnanbs ative Rt tesdeens 1 

Africa | | 
Ethiopia oe a Reh nei crccnds 1 
Ivory Coast__- em i tesliaiis Shoe teen oA aes b cisemcitak debs ae eS 1 1 

Latin America: | 
Argentina__.- ‘ ste did tiled dele duigtadescehentabiaighlabnangleiatintcs tate wekdanthte | 1 1 
Brazil. : a om Rabeiiecnaks 2 
Chile f es eeneal 1 l 2 
Cuba ¥ ; 3 bs aapeee 1 1 
Peru oe soit uilatilaas 7 = 1 1 
Total... Seta at Soe 10 10 | 20 





The additional reimbursements reflected in the Agency’s fiscal year 1961 budget 
attributable to the exchange-of-persons program are as follows: 


Area Fiscal year Fiscal year | Increase 

1960 1961 | 

ck = te za a tere § 
Far East ecg os, Derek Ber iit 3 oe $544, 580 | $753, 790 $209, 210 
Africa : : SS EE es 176, 350 | 217, 470 $1, 120 
Near East and South Asia iil ane bis | 510, 160 | 614, 890 104, 730 
Latin America f = . ORS 715, 650 | 825, 160 109, 510 
West Europ pcan . i iaeumrees Se 610, 690 626, 410 15, 720 
East Europe... PREY EC Be 22) 570 | 12, 280 19, 710 
a, eB ea A Ro RT ae a 2, 580, 000 | 3, 080, 000 500, 000 





PROGRAM IN THE PHILIPPINES 


Mr. Rooney. How are we doing in the Philippines? 

Mr. Pickrrine. We are doing fine. 

Mr. Roonry. We should not be concerned with that general or 
admiral or whoever he was, a few weeks ago, who told us to take all 
our American personnel out of the Philippines? 

Mr. Pickertne. I think that is a matter for the State Department. 
I would like to go off the record here, if I could. 
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Mr. Rooney. Very well. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Bow. Mr. Chairman, why should that be off the record ¢ 

Mr. Rooney. It turns out it certainly should be on the record. 

Mr. Pickrrinc. Well, put it on the record. It is all right. 

Mr. Rooney. Please give the answer again. 

Mr. Pickerrne. I will simply say that an example of the attitude 
of the people of the country is reflected in a public-opinion survey 
that we conducted in the Philippine Islands, which was made in 
Manila, the principal cities, and down to the rural level. We found 
support for the United States was overwhelming. The figures were 
fantastic. We were even surprised ourselves. 

Mr. Roonry. And this in the face of the fact that we have some 
Philippine newspapers attacking us in the matter of policy ? 

Mr. Picxerrne. There have been attacks on us by Philippine news- 
papers and writers in the Philippine papers. 

Mr. Rooney. How long has this been going on ? 

Mr. Pickerrne. It has been going on and off for several years. 

Mr. Rooney. You are not too much concerned about it ? 

Mr. Pickertne. Well— 

Mr. Roonry. Perhaps that expression is not the right one. 
not alarmed about it ? 

Mr. PickertnG. No; I do not think we are alarmed in the Informa- 
tion Agency. 

Mr. Roonry. And you think you are doing so well in the Philip- 
pines that you ask for just a modest amount, $4,073 more than you 
have at the present time? That isat page 56. 

Mr. Pickerinea. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. What was the story of that general 
take our military advisers out of the Philippines? 

Mr. Pickertne. I do not recall the particular story. I may have 
beenaway. I was laid up sick. 

Mr. Rooney. Does anybody here know anything about it ? 

Mr. Harsema. As I recall] the story as I saw it in the newspaper, 
this was a remark by a Philippine general regarding the high cost 
of operating the Military Assistance Advisory Group. 

If I may say something off the record ? 

Mr. Roonry. Let us keep it on the record. 

Mr. Hausema. The problem seems to have been one in which there 
was argument in the Phillippines about the general cost of the mili- 
tary budget, and the Philippine Congress had some strong debates 
about whether the military budget was too high or not, and this was 

one of the items in that budget. 

Mr. Rooney. And what did he tell us to do? 

Mr. Hatsema. I cannot vouch for it for certain—but as I recall 
the story claimed that the Military Assistance Advisory Group was 
not worth the cost and that we should remove it. 


You are 


who told us to 


PROPOSED CORREGIDOR-BATAAN MEMORIAL 


Mr. Roonry. Are you familiar with the matter of erecting a 
memorial in connection with Corregidor-Bataan ? 
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Mr. ITAtsema. I recall that came up several times when I was in 
the Far East area, sir. This was something that was debated again 
in the press as to whether or not this memorial was a worthwhile 
idea 

Mr. Roonry. Some thought it was not ? 

Mr. Hatsema. There was a considerable body of opinion that 
thought this money could better go into a different type of project. 

Mr. Roonry. What is your opinion! 

Mr. Hartsema. My personal opinion, sir, is that any memorial that 
would be erected in a country would be best that would serve the 
living people that were there. Of course I have been away from the 
Far East area now for several years, so I cannot say what Mr. Picker- 
ing’s point of view would be, but I would think that memorial would 
be most appreciated that could be used the most, and the purpose I 
recall hearing about was for a cultural center. 

Mr. Rooney. You would prefer a cultural center than a $6 or $8 
million memorial such as is proposed by the Corregidor-Bataan Com- 
mission ? 

Mr. Hatsema. This would be my personal point of view, yes, but 
I cannot say it is the point of view of the Agency. 


BINATIONAL CENTER PERSONNEL GRANTS 


Mr. Roonry. At page 54 of these justifications we find a requested 
increase in connection with binational center personnel grants of 
$29,959 to— 


pat 


provide for two additional grantees, one each for Cambodia and Laos, in 
order to strengthen their English-teaching programs which were established in 
1960. 

This would run into » bout $15,000 a year ¢ 

Mr. Picxertne. Yes, sir. This is in part offset by nonrecurring 
costs. 

Mr. Roonry. What isthe detail of the $29,959 ? 

Mr. Picker1NG. The detail in Cambodia is salary, $13,275. 

Mr. Rooney. That is a job? 

Mr. Pickertna. That is for one binational center grantee, yes, sir. 
The Laos grantee is estimated at $17,000. 

Mr. Roonry. An English teacher at $17,000 a year? 

Mr. PickertnG. That estimate is for salary of $6,000; hardship post 
differential of $1,500, that is a 25-percent post; Foreign Service al- 
lowance of $3,500; and travel cost of $6,000, which would be non- 
recurring in 1962. That isin Laos. 

In Cambodia the salary is $5,500; the Foreign Service allowance 
is 

Mr. Roonry. What isthe Foreign Service allowance? 

Mr. PickertnG. That is fora differential for quarters. 

Mr. Roonry. I do not think so. 

Mr. Pickertna. It includes quarters allowance and education. The 
travel would be nonrecurring. 

Mr. Roonry. Until we have to travel them back again. 

Mr. Pickertnec. That is right. 

Mr. Roonry. Then it recurs, does it not ? 

Mr. Pickertne. That is right. 
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Mr. Roonry. How much would it recur for? 

Mr. Pickertne. $6,000 in the case of one. It depends on the size 
of the family. Most of them do not have their families in that part 
of the world. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES FOR THE FAR EAST AREA 


Mr. Roonry. We shall at this point insert in the record pages 3 
through 56 of the justifications. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 


Far East AREA 


Direct overseas mission expenses : 
i aetna enndods $8, 637, 284 
, 


1960 estimate 


see ceeameieeeaie ial 8, 718, 100 
1961 estimate 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 
I. Summary 

The Far East budget provides for the operation of 51 posts in 15 countries in 
1960 and for the same number in 1961. 

The Department of State has requested augmentation of USIS staffs by six 
oversea American positions and five local employee positions to operate the ex- 
panded exchange of persons program being requested by the Department in 1961. 
(The costs for these positions will be reimbursed to the Agency by the Depart- 
ment of State. ) 

These increased reimbursable overseas American and local employee positions 
are offset by a reduction of 16 local employee positions in Japan. This results 
in a net decrease of 11 local employee positions and an overall net decrease of 5 
positions. 

A carefully sustained USIS effort in the Far East is projected in the requested 
program level. In an area where social and evolutionary processes range from 
the glacial to the explosive, and the capacity to absorb new facts and concepts 
ranges from little to great, we seek as much program stability as the fluctuat- 
ing environment will permit. It may be occasionally necessary to meet emer- 
gency situations such as that which recently occurred in Laos or in the Taiwan 
Strait last year. Still, within this pattern of flexibility, emphasis is on a sta- 
bilized program effort through which we seek to reinforce a growing awareness 
that (1) the United States and the free world have the capacity and determi- 
nation to help free Asian nations remain free while they develop politically and 
economically, and (2) communism does not represent the so-called wave of the 
future. 


II. Current situation 


Freedom and democratic practices are becoming more entrenched in the Far 
East. The process is painfully slow and occasionally almost imperceptible, but 
veteran observers report that most independent nations are making appreciable 
gains politically and economically. There also is an improving climate of opin- 
ion regarding the aims and aspirations of the United States. Communism is 
losing much of its appeal and influence because of an ever-growing understand- 
ing of communist objectives and an increasing revulsion toward communist 
practices. 

Although the Peiping regime’s excesses in Tibet, incursions into territory 
claimed by India, and arrogance toward fellow Asians have convinced the ma- 
jority of free Asian leaders that communism is an open military threat, there 
remains a major task of exposing the more subtle tactics of the Communists. To 
offset this growing Asian disenchantment, the Peiping regime has intensified its 
oversea propaganda efforts. Radio Peiping now broadcasts approximately 348 
hours in 10 languages and 5 Chinese dialects each week in the Far East, an 
increase of 28 hours from December 31, 1958, to December 31, 1959. At the same 
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time, Peiping continues to distribute annually throughout the Far Hast an esti- 
mated 5 million copies of textbooks, technical books, and popular science readers, 
in Chinese. 

Furthermore, Peiping has intensified its propaganda activities elsewhere, again 
perhaps directly related to its loss of prestige over Tibet, the Indian border, ete. 
Latin America has been picked as a new target. Broadcasts in Spanish to that 
area have increased from 14 to 21 hours weekly. There is also intensified Chinese 
Communist activities in North Africa and the Near East. These are indications 
of the regime’s desire to further its acceptance and credibility in areas already 
subject to considerable Soviet influences. An estimated 4 million books for the 
non-Chinese reading audience in every important language have been published 
by the Peiping Foreign Languages Press and circulated in 71 countries. Three 
slick and well-edited periodicals, People’s China, China Pictorial, and Chinese Lit- 
erature, have been made available in 86 countries with an estimated circulation 
of more than 20 million copies. The first two of these publications devote much of 
their contents to whitewashing internal difficulties such as the inflexible methods 
used in the communes and the very real failures to meet economic goals. 

In Laos, the communists this year added guerrilla warfare to their propa- 
ganda campaign in an attempt to swerve the tiny but strategic country from its 
free world orientation. Pathet Lao dissident groups undertook well-coordinated 
campaigns to capture villages and, according to a United Nations report from the 
scene, received ammunition, supplies, and the advice of political cadres from 
external sources in support of their civil rebellion. The communists ceased their 
attacks in the face of United Nations action and demonstrated free world deter- 
mination to aid the Lothian people. But the struggle in Laos has not ended. 
Communist subversive, terrorist, and propaganda activities are still underway. 

Against this background, previously sceptical or distrusting Asians are looking 
toward the United States with an increasing desire to know and to understand. 
There are broadening opportunities for USIS to reach audiences heretofore barred 
by suspicion of the West or awe of Communist China. In the five Far Bast coun-’ 
tries which publicly espouse neutralism, for instance, there is more receptiveness 
among leader groups of information regarding communist policies and actions. 
And, throughout the area generally, there is a deepening desire to learn more 
about the U.S. policies and the ideals of Americans which underlie those policies, 


IIT. 1959-60 program 


Our Far Eastern program continues to give major emphasis to materials ad- 
dressed to present or potential leaders in government, the military, and education. 
All media are employed in various combinations to fit individual circumstances. 

In nearly all countries publications have been an increasingly serviceable 
medium for telling the American story. In Burma, for example, a year-old 
USIS locally produced Burmese-language magazine, Dawn, has rocketed to best 
seller status. This is a cultural magazine for Burma’s growing ranks of intellect- 
uals and alert young people. 

Especially effective in building a sense of community among Asian nations 
are the 11 different language editions of Free World magazine, produced at the 
Far East Regional Service Center at Manila. Addressed particularly to the 
younger leaders of the Asian nations Free World magazine, each month, covers 
social and economic progress in free Asia, emphasizing self-help projects civic 
action, successes in interdependence among Asian Countries, with an occasional 
communist exposure article in those editions where such material does not offend 
the local government. The interdependence theme is a priority subject where 
residual reflections on former colonial dependence, old rivalries, and a not incon- 
siderable amount of distrust of foreigners are factors which tend to divisiveness 
rather than cooperation among the countries of the area. 

In Japan, two USIS monthly vernacular publications with a combined circula- 
tion of over 26,000 have become so popular that plans are now underway to turn 
them over to commercial publishers to operate as private enterprises, while USIS 
continues to maintain substantive control. One of these publications reviews 
American books of interest to intellectuals, students, and publishers; the other 
sarries selected articles from leading U.S. scholarly and public affairs periodicals. 

The translation and publication of American books in the Far East is meeting 
with heartening success. In one neutral country where in the past USIS had to 
cover all production costs, books are now being published with assistance only 
on translation. Two titles brought out in this manner were recently serialized 
in the country’s leading independent magazine. 
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USIS libraries and English teaching activities, as well as the Department 
of State’s educational exchange programs, are increasingly effective methods 
of attracting and influencing the opinion-making groups in the area. A branch 
of the USIS library in Burma, located adjacent to the University of Rangoon 
campus, is attracting an average of 200 students a day with its collection of 
research material. 

In Bangkok, enrollment in the English-teaching program of the USIS-supported 
American University Alumni Association has grown from 1,200 to 6,000 since 
1955. More than 60 locally employed American teachers are presently involved 
in the program. 

Because of the low literacy levels of population groups other than those 
mentioned above, the audio-visual medium of the motion picture, has proven 
especially effective. This is also true of the primarily visual medium of exhibits, 
particularly the simpler types assembled at low cost and designed for easy 
transport. 

Improved roads, communications, and better buildings generally throughout 
the area have significantly increased the potential audience and facilities for 
exhibits, both traveling and of a more major nature. Exhibits have special 
promise for conveying such themes as science in the service of mankind (as 
opposed to all-out concentration on space and military science typical of the 
Communists). The Mobile Science Caravan developed by USIS Manila, for 
example, has embarked on a 4-year program sponsored by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion to get an impressive bus-housed science exhibit to every high school and 
college in the country with its message of U.S. advances in pure and applied 
sciences, potential of solar energy, modern transportation, and peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. 

Another theme in which exhibits will play an important part is the role of 
foreign capital in the development of a nation’s economy. Using the model of the 
United States in its early stages of development, exhibits, pamphlets, and source 
materials on this critical subject are being developed to try to moderate the 
widespread hostility to foreign investment which characterizes the area and 
plays into communist hands by needlessly delaying needed economic advances 
under the guise of protecting “independence.” 

The story of self-help stimulated by U.S. economic assistance is being brought 
by USIS to millions for whom direct impact may be lacking because of the basic 
nature of the improvement—a railroad, a dam, or a road system that in time 
will revolutionize living standards and bring peoples into the mainstream of 
national life. Through movies of work in progress and finished projects, radio 
interviews with people affected, through magazines and newspaper articles, the 
story goes out in Korea, Vietnam, Taiwan, and Thailand, or wherever there is 
an ICA program. River boats, mobile units, and even pack animals transport 
films, exhibits, and printed materials to remote audiences where Communist- 
inspired rumors work to undermine confidence in U.S. help and attempt to sell 
the alleged quick panacea of communism for the solving of economic problems. 

Last March, USOM in Manila reported to ICA Washington that a film devoted 
to the USOM-sponsored community development project “Give Us This Day” 
won the Filipino Academy of Movie Arts and Sciences Award for the best docu- 
mentary film of 1958. The USIS Motion Picture Officer was principal adviser 
to the Philippine firm which produced the film and USIS Manila funded the 
project as another step in its support of U.S. economic aid to the Philippines. 
The film was so successful the company decided to do a sequel at no cost to the 
U.S. Government. 


IV. 1961 plans 


During 1961, USIS will continue its efforts to reinforce favorable attitudes 
among Asian leaders toward the United States. USIS also will continue to 
expose Red China’s expansionist tactics while reassuring the peoples of the Far 
East of U.S. support of their legitimate aspirations for economic development, 
social growth, and establishment of democratic institutions. 

In Japan, USIS will stress the importance of friendly relations with the 
United States in furthering Japan’s economic progress and national security. 
It is planned to transfer the operational activities of more cultural centers to 
local Japanese sponsorship where sufficient interest exists. Two such transfers 
will have been made by 1961. To meet the increased demands from the rapidly 
growing Japanese television outlets and the need for films suitable for local 
placement, USIS will phase out its live TV productions in favor of the more 
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economical and useful TV film. Also, two USIS initiated periodicals have 
proved so successful that it will be possible during 1961 to transfer them to 
Japanese Commercial sponsorship. It is planned to move the Tokyo cultural 
center to a more desirable location. Due to the growing use of the cultural 
center by opinion leaders and students in the Japanese capital, adequacy of the 
quarters has decreased each year. 

In Burma, USIS plans to concentrate on coordinated media projects utilizing 
Dawn, its Burmese-language periodical aimed at an audience of intellectuals, 
along with picture booklets, exhibits, and local film production to achieve its 
country objectives. Eleven books, translated by well-known Burmese writers, 
are planned for the university and secondary school audience. A documentary 
film, supporting U.S. aid programs and their contribution to the Burmese 
economy, is planned. 

USIS Philippines’ program in 1961 will emphasize the importance of U.S. 
private investment and the concrete contributions being made to the local 
economy by the U.S. aid programs. Continued emphasis will be placed on the 
importance to Philippine security of U.S. bases. 

In Korea, USIS will assist the 40 established cultural centers which are 
Korean sponsored and financed. Every effort will be made to acquaint the people 
of Korea with the accomplishments of the economic aid program, primarily 
through the use of motion pictures and periodicals. English teaching activities 
will be retained in Seoul as well as the provincial centers at Taegu, Pusan, and 
Kwangju. 

In the neutral countries, USIS will base its programs on the long-range 
approach, emphasizing cultural activities, English teaching, exhibits, and pub- 
lications. Substantively, U.S. accomplishments and the friendly relations of the 
United States with the host country will be stressed. In these countries there 
is a great demand to learn English. In Cambodia, for instance, approximately 
500 participate in English classes daily. It is anticipated that this number will 
be doubled as soon as the newly formed Khmer Student Association has adequate 
quarters. The wives of USIS officers and other American officials, some of whom 
are trained teachers, volunteer their services. 

Six thousand students are now studying English daily at the cultural centers 
in Thailand. This program’s success has increased support for American cul- 
tural activities throughout the country. 

USIS Hong Kong will continue its twofold task of producing and distributing 
English-language materials concerning Communist China to the educated, elite, 
non-Chinese opinion leaders, especially in Asia, and Chinese-langnage materials 
to overseas Chinese communities. An increase of $15,000 is requested for this 
program to provide for production of additional materials for distribution to 
other areas of the world. 

USIS Taipei will maintain its emphasis on English teaching during 1961 and 
will continue to produce and distribute materials throughout the Far East and 
other areas explaining the progress in economic and social fields being made 
on Taiwan. USIS will continue at approximately the same level its program 
of fostering greater understanding of the U.S. institutions and policies among 
the people of Taiwan. 

In Laos, an increase of $10,000 is requested for local production of additional 
documentaries for primary use at the village level. Motion pictures, photo 
displays, and simple pamphlets, plus the use of traveling minstrels (the tra- 
ditional news carriers), appear to be the most effective means of reaching the 
villagers in Laos because of the low literacy rate. Through branch posts at 
Luang Prabang, Pakse, and the newly established one at Sam Neua, closer 
contacts with the people and leaders in the rural areas will be emphasized. Also, 
as in the other neutral countries in the area, the Lao will learn about the 
United States through the newly formed binational center in Vientiane. 

USIS Australia and New Zealand will devote more of their energies to reach- 
ing key economic groups. The similarities in the cultures, traditions, and phi- 
losophies between the United States and these two countries will be underlined. 

The media services in Washington will provide program materials in direct 
support of the oversea activities. The estimates for direct support programs 
are contained in the Press and Publications Service, Motion Picture Service, 
Information Center Service, Broadcasting Service, and Television Service sec- 
tions of this budget. In addition, the Department of State provides adminis- 
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trative support services to the oversea missions on a reimbursable basis. The 
detailed estimates are contained in the Administrative Support Section. 

















nih ci Adie tact eet nhenilecetiel metab a 
1959 actual 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate | Increase or 
decrease (—) 
Positions: | 
J Eee Senet nike emerteeieoon 239 1 239 245 6 
Pn ONO 2 hs ic oaks cid neath 1, 721 1, 723 1, 712 —]] 
Uo ec esebnte men eesanommnn es 2 1, 960 1, 962 | 31,957 —5 
== == | <= | —=z —= 
Funds: | | 
A. American salaries, allowances, and re- 
lated costs___-- $2, 715, 007 $2,811,173 | $2, 858, 534 | $47, 361 
. Local employee sal: ries and related costs 2, 156, 585 | 2, 296, 769 | 2, 323, 674 26, 905 
C, Overseas program activity costs: 7 
1. Radio activities a eicegeiehdicetbhaene 192, 798 174, 151 164, 455 | —9, 696 
2. Television activities : 46, 649 | 61, 002 56, 502 | —4, 500 
3. Press and publications activities_| 811, 022 | 707, 104 705, 304 | —1, 800 
4. Motion picture activities_- 732, 605 | 606, 256 | 683, 256 | 77, 000 
5. Information center and related | 
activities._...._..__- peecul 992, 916 | 1, 014, 181 1, 027, 316 | 13, 135 
6. Binational center expens es — 278, O88 | 391, 516 | 406, 475 | 14, 959 
7. Program direction and research __| 119, 641 | 121, 190 | 121, 190 |. ai 
8. Direct administrative expenses ..- 967, 065 | 937, 594 | 833, 340 | —104, 254 
= ; as 
Subtotal, activity costs_....-.--| 4, 140, 784 | 4,012, 994 3, 997, 838 | —15, 156 
Total, funds 9, 012, 376 9, 120, 936 9, 180, 046 | 59, 110 
Deduct reimbursements - ---. — 375, 092 — 402, $36 | 540, 146 | — 137, 310 
Total, direct obligations_--_--.----| 8, 637, 284 8, 718, 100 | 8, 639, 990 78, 200 





1 Base positions after elimination of 4 oversea American positions, Cambodia 1, Thailand 2, and Vietnam 
1. 4new oversea American positions added in Indonesia 2, Japan 1, and Laos 1 

2 Base positions after 5 oversea Americans and 12 local employee positions discontinued at the end of 1959, 

3 Includes 6 oversea Americans and 5 local employee positions. These positions are needed to support 
an expanded exchange of persons program requested by the Department of State in fiscal year 1961. The 
cost for these positions will be reimbursed to the Agency by the Department of State, 


A. American salaries, allowances, and related costs (1959 actual, $2,715,007; 1960 
estimate, $2,811,173; 1961 estimate, $2,858,534; increase, $47,361) 


This category of expense provides for American positions in the Far East area 
as follows: 








1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate! Increase or 
decrease (—) 


COUNTRY | | 
Australia__....__.- 5 sii italic vik acda ileal 4 | 4} 0 
UR cane egies * i sahic cnncnitiemeabnanebnedd 16 16 17 | 1 
Cambodia.........-- eee ical 2 111 12 l 
UR a Riessine tics Mcadiisctancaetgeeiiind | 11 |} 11 | ER tb ccssomdeneee 
Indonesia --_._. iinet a 25 | 27 29 | 2 
I ie a a cap aicuieineiiiemeed 46 47 | in oad 
i ee aS Be ald eas SEN Ae ES ai | 21 | 21 | 21 |. iaccadaeiiiae 
es: > ae eae Sk } 14 | 15 | aa 
aa Rie a can alinsaics eet tanniianisil 7 7 8 1 
nea | 1 | 1 EEE 
SN ht Ss i al 16 | 16 16 tcccnccane 
I ir id [educa iatatkchsaboas | 5 | 5 | 6 1 
ESE SS a Se ee 13 | 13 | BY. sicinscadilecbaemne 
a sia cesieeeepceimceasneits Deemiaret ol 27 | 125 | TD bo incitatcgnananll 
WR OR, oo ccc becccecee es oe eee a oe 21 120 | 20 witeaaiael 

Total, American positions................ | 239 | 239 | 245 36 


1 Base positions after elimination of 1 in Cambodia, 2 in Thailand, and 1 in Vietnam. 
2 Includes regional and area activity American positions. 
3 These positions are required to support an expanded exchange of persons program requested by the 
Department of State in 1961. The costs for these positions will be reimbursed to the Agency by the Depart- 
ment of State. 
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The costs for these positions are: 


Se 




















| 
1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate | Increase or 
decrease (—) 
ys 4 waBwTE 66% 
1, Net salary costs. __- eessesecsee-eeee-] $1,983,600] — $2, 042,816 | $2, 086, 483 | $43, 667 
2. Hardship-post diffe fential... 9... 40s 258, 122 | 73, 252 | 278, 645 | 5, 393 
3. Foreign Service allowances---........-.....-- 320, 910 | 312, 740 | 323, 851 | 11, 111 
4. Other personal-service costs. 135, 785 153, 106 153, 696 590 
5. Consultation, conference, and related travel _- 16, 581 29, 259 15, 859 —13, 400 
| ee eee ee eT, eee ee ) 2, 715, 007 | 2, 811, 173 ; 2 858, 534, 47, 361 
| 
1. Net salary costs.— 
| 
1959 actual | 1960 estimate 1961 estimate 





Man-}| Amount | Posi-| Man-| Amount 
years | tions | years 


Posi-}| Man- | Amount | Posi- 
tions | years tions 





—_—— — —|— |—__—_ 


aie | 
Continuing positions. 1 239 |2231.9 9 |s,98 983, 609 | — | 231.0 |$2, 019, 011 239 | 233. 
| | 4. 
a l 


| $2, 051, 305 
New positions 


1 
pion need 5 35, 178 


3.0 | 23, 804 | 6 


Total, net salary costs a 239 231. 9 | 1, 983, 609 | 239 | 


234. 0 | 2,042, 816 | 245 | 237.6 | 2, 086, 483 


! Base positions after 5 overseas Americans discontinued at the end of 1959. 
? Includes man-years for discontinued positions. 
3 Base positions after elimination of 4 overseas American positions, 


The net salary cost increase of $43,667 in 1961 provides for an increase of 
$7,142 to cover the full year costs of the four American positions added during 
1960 and filled for only part of that year, an increase of $12,924 to cover within 
grade promotions for American positions in 1961, and an increase of $35,178 to 
provide for the salary costs of six new assistant cultural affairs officer positions 
required to support an expanded exchange of persons program which is being 
requested by the Department of State in 1961. The funds for these six addi- 
tional American positions will be reimbursed to the Agency by the Department 
of State. This total increase of $55,244 is offset by the nonrecurring costs of 
$11,577 due to the elimination of four American positions (one Cambodia; two 
Thailand; and one Viet Nam). This results in a net salary cost increase of 
$43,667 in 1961. 

. Hardship post differential (1959 actual, $258,122; 1960 estimate, $273,252; 
1961 estimate, $278,645; increase, $5,393).—In 1960, hardship post differentials 
are provided for 168 Americans at 31 posts. (See “Explanation of Special 
Budget Items,” for an explanation of the nature of this item.) The net increase 
of $5,393 will provide primarily for the hardship post differential required for 
four of the six additional American positions required to support an expanded 
exchange of persons program requested by the Department of State in 1961. 
The funds to cover the above costs will be reimbursed to the Agency by the 
Department of State. 

3. Foreign Service allowances (1959 actual, $320,910; 1960 estimate, $312,740; 
1961 estimate, $323,851; increase, $11,111).—Foreign Service allowances, con- 
sisting of living and quarters allowances and educational allowances, are com- 
puted on the basis of the rates prescribed by the “Standardized Regulations 
(Government Civilians, Foreign Areas).” (See “Explanation of Special Budget 
Items,” for an explanation of the nature of these allowances.) 

The increase of $11,111 in 1961 will provide for the necessary Foreign Service 
allowances required to cover the six additional American positions required to 
support an expanded exchange-of-persons program which is being requested by 
the Department of State in 1961. The funds to cover the above costs will be 
reimbursed to the Agency by the Department of State. 

4. Other personal-service costs (1959 actual, $135,785 ; 1960 estimate, $153,106; 
1961 estimate, $153,696; increase, $590).—Other personal-service costs consist 
of regular pay in excess of the 52-week base, Federal insurance contribution, 
Federal employee group life insurance, contributions to the civil service retire- 
ment fund, and Federal employee health insurance contributions. 
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The net increase of $590 in 1961 provides for increased costs in Federal in- 
surance contributions ($48), Federal employees group life insurance ($117), 
contributions to the civil service retirement fund ($2,826), and provision for 
Federal employee health insurance contributions ($5,200). This increase of 
$8,191 is offset by a decrease ($7,601) resulting from the payment of 1 extra 
day’s pay in 1961 compared to the payment of 2 days’ pay in excess of the 
52-week base in 1960. 

5. Consultation, conference, and related travel (1959 actual, $16,581; 1960 
estimate, $29,259 ; 1961 estimate, $15,859 ; decrease, $13,400 ).—Consultation, con- 
ference, and related travel consists of (@) the travel of USIS American person- 
nel to the United States for consultation, to attend conferences, and for other 
temporary duty assignments initiated by the Agency in Washington; (b) the 
travel to and from the United States to attend secondary schools and colleges 
performed by the dependents of American personnel; and (c) travel costs for 
cultural affairs officers to attend a cultural affairs conference at Taipei, Taiwan 
during mid-1960. The decrease of $13,400 is due to nonrecurring costs of the 
cultural affairs conference. 


B. Local employee salaries and related costs (1959 actual, $2,156,585: 1960 
estimate, $2,296,769; 1961 estimate, $2,323,674; increase, $26,905) 


This category of expense provides for local employee positions in the Far Rast 
area as follows: 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate| Increa 





or 
decrease ( 
COUNTRY 

Australia sniietapdne ; 13 15 le | 
Burma i 127 127 127 aol 
Cambodia i ; O4 94 OF 1] 
Hong Kong. -- \ deptiing toe : 64 64 64 
Indonesia ‘ san eal oe 199 199 201 2 
Japan... ‘ 364 3fi4 348 —16 
Korea 175 175 175 s 
Laos ieomdoteperiee j i ot pbttes “a 82 82 x2 uu 
Malaya ite ras : 34 34 35 i] 
New Zealand 5 : 
Philippines [ i Ee 96 96 6 
Singapore . 29 29 29 : 
a ad its — 69 69 69 sn 
Thailand ; 160 140 es. ee 
Viet Nam._..__- ba i. L 210 210 210 wddenccaenn 

Total, local employee positions 1, 721 1,723 1,712 —j) 


1 These positions are required to support an expanded exchange of persons program requested by the 
Department of State in 1961. The costs for these positions will be reimbursed to the Agency by the 
Department of State 


The costs for these positions are 


j 
| 
| 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate} Increase or 
| decrease (—) 


ane 


1. Net salary costs... alah ' $2, 031, 030 $2, 160, 277 $2, 195, 360 | $35, 083 
2. Other personal services costs... .--- 7 125, 555 136, 492 128. 314 ~8, 178 
ae silotntndwiiedee wth badbis 2, 156, 585 2, 296, 769 2, 323, 674 26, 905 
1. Net salary costs: 
1959. actual 1060 estimate 1961 estimate 
Posi- | Man- Amount | Posi-| Man-| Amount | Posi-| Man- Amount 
tion years tions | years tions | year 
Continuing positions___. 1, 721'1, 626.2) $2,031,030 1, 721'1, 661.7) $2,156,515 1, 707\1, 648.6) $2, 189, 954 
New positions. -.- J 2 1.5 3, 762 5 3.8 5, 406 


Total ; 1, 721)1, 626.2) 2,031,030) 1, 723\1,663.2) 2,160,277! 1,712)1,652.4| 2,195, 360 


2 
16 


L] 
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The net salary costs increase of $35,083 provides for (1) $1,204 to cover two 
new local employees added in 1960; (2) $9,320 to cover the full-year costs of a 
wage scale increase instituted during the first half of 1960 for Seoul Korea; 
(3) $39,732 to cover within-grade promotions for local employees in 1961; and 
(4) $5,406 to cover the salary costs of five new local employees in 1961 required 
to support an expanded exchange of persons program which is being requested 
by the Department of State in 1961. (The funds for these five additional local 
employee positions will be reimbursed to the Agency by the Department of 
State.) This total increase of $55,662 is offset by the nonrecurring costs of 
$20,579 due to the elimination of 16 local employee positions in Japan because 
of the full transfer of. financial responsibility for the American Cultural Centers 
at Nagasaki and Kanazawa to local authorities by the end of fiscal 1960. This 
results in the net salary costs increase of $35,083 in 1961. 

2. Other personal service costs (1959 actual, $125,555; 1960 estimate, $136,492 ; 
1961 estimate, $128,314; decrease, $8,178).—Other personal service costs consist 
of regular pay in excess of the 52-week base, contribution to the civil service 
retirement fund, overtime and holiday pay, and temporary, part-time and inter- 
mittent employment. 

The decrease of $8,178 is due to the payment of only 1 extra day’s pay in 
1961 compared to the payment of 2 days’ pay in excess of 52-week base in 1960. 


C. Oversea program activity costs (1959 actual, $4,140,784; 1960 estimate, 
$4,012,994; 1961 estimate, $3,997,838; decrease, $15,156) 

Oversea program activity costs include radio activities, television activities, 
press and publications activities, motion picture activities, information center and 
related activities, binational center expenses, program direction and research, and 
direct administrative expenses. The detailed estimates for these activities are 
shown below. (See “Oversea Mission Summary” for a description of each of 
these activities. ) 

1. Radio activities (1959 actual, $192,798; 1960 estimate, $174,151; 1961 esti- 
mate, $164,455; decrease $9,696).—In the current year radio activities are being 
conducted in 13 countries in the Far East area. These activities range from the 
local production of 21 programs in Japan consisting of news, commentary, special 
events, feature, and music programs, to the adaptation and placement of 
Washington-produced materials, promotion of VOA, and other local radio 
activity costs in countries such as Laos, Burma, and Singapore. 


The following table summarizes the 1960 proposed country pro- 
grams: 


Locally produced Adapta- | Promotion | 
programs tion and of VOA 1960 esti- 
Country Be ee placement and other mates 
costs local radio | 
Number Amount costs 

Japan 21 $62, 430 $45, 270 | $107, 700 
Hone Kong 9 12, 353 7, 647 20, 000 
Viet Nam 13 | 6, 116 $2, 232 52 8, 400 
Taiwan | 9 4, 570 905 2, 910 8, 385 
Thailand 19 7, 319 S61 | 8, 189 
Indonesia 3 | 320 620 6. 790 7, 730 
Korea 32 3, 556 2, 320 | 5, 876 
Laos 3,175 3,175 
Burma 2, 380 | 2, 380 
Philippines j 7 2,000 | 2 000 
Malaya 200 | 20 
Singapore 75 } 75 
Australia ! 50 | 50 
Total_. | 113 06, 664 3, 757 73, 730 174, 151 


In 1961, it is planned to continue approximately the same level of radio 
program activity with the exception of Japan where a reduction of five radio 
programs and a decrease of $9,696 is reflected to adapt the USIS Tokyo program 
to the priorities of the country plan. 

2. Television activities (1959 actual, $46,649; 1960 estimate, $61,002; 1961 esti- 
mate, $56,502; decrease $4,500).—In 1960, television activities are conducted in 
the following countries: Japan ($55,500) to produce 135 live and 195 filmed 

53458—60 6 
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“Living English” programs, a 10-minute film magazine program series on U.S. 
technological developments which contribute to a higher standard of living, a 
half hour classified program series, as well as promotion and other local tele- 
vision costs; Thailand ($4,062) primarily for production of a 30-minute program, 
“Spotlight on USOM,” illustrating U.S. economic aid in the country; Philippines 
($1,000) for production of special event programs; and Korea ($440) primarily 
for production of a 15-minute weekly English language program. 

The decrease of $4,500 in 1961 is due to phasing out of live television pro- 
graming in Japan in favor of the more economical and useful TV film. These 
films are more suitable for local placement and showing in cultural centers and 
Japanese audio-visual libraries. 

3. Press and publications activities (1959 actual, $811,022; 1960 estimate, 
$707,104; 1961 estimate, $705,304; decrease $1,800)—Press and publications 
activities consist of the following: 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate} 1961 estimate | Increase or 
} decrease (—) 


(a) USIS periodicals - -- . hed b ail $416, 944 $401, 356 $384, 556 | —$16, 800 
(6) Information placement- tha 138, 077 111, 145 111, 145 | 2 at 

(c) Pamphlets, leaflets, posters, and photo | 
displays-.- -- - sineiatianioal = ; 256, 001 194, 603 209, 603 15, 000 
ON... Scnstivzeds. eblcenkees 811, 022 707, 104 705, 304 —1, 800 


(a) USIS periodicals—The estimate for 1960 provides for the local produc- 
tion of magazines, newspapers, newsletters, and mimeographed bulletins and the 
costs of distributing periodicals produced at FERSC-Manila and other posts in 
the area. The following table summarizes the 1960 proposed country programs: 


| 
{Locally produced periodicals} Other costs 
Country . ____| (primarily 1960 


| | distribu- | estimate 
| Number Amount | tioncosts) | 
SS ee ssadhecoceiih einai dinaiaien 1 |} $155, 000 $19, 750 | $174, 750 
I od akiwnes : * coe 1 | 17, 150 | 19, 580 36, 730 
Japan-.-.- 7 tint | 4} Ff 31, 300 
Burma re TERE 1 | 27, 400 2,149 | 29, 549 
Korea de . be oe — 4 | 19, 500 4, 900 24, 400 
Indonesia. - .- caietereibe me pk iaaibaamiabanpedeimeuaaiial jenkail 21, 230 | 21, 230 
Wl eR on ce entnconwee SS a ae sacl 20, 400 20, 400 
Nc -dntdinnchiintcwineo=s secbinieends eediiinsnin wine aanenimninibe inion incoeninsib ents | 17, 859 | 17, 859 
ee aeinaceee 1 } 2, 402 15, 348 17, 750 
aR eens 6 | 6, 460 | 4,711 | 11, 171 
Taiwan Ne caateeess celal -| 1 | 1, 531 | 4, 244 5, 775 
Cambodia . ‘ - | 1 800 | 3, 353 4, 153 
Singapore ____- ; : cies Dees ce bakes ee 3, 500 | 3, 500 
Australia_.__-. meee . am adéedaiaal 2 fF 3 2, 289 
New Zealand-_-- aie mnitanniaradieuaiediamne l 500 |.-.--.- : | 500 
I ais ania in insite tied Allies incall 23 | 264, 332 | 137, 024 401, 356 





The decrease of $16,800 in this activity in 1961 will reduce the level of as- 
sistance heretofore required of USIS Tokyo because of the takeover and operation 
of certain periodicals by Japanese publishers on a straight commercial basis. 

b. Information placement.—The current year estimate of $111,145 provides for 
the reception, distribution, and maintenance of the wireless file; local purchase 
of press supplies and equipment; travel connected with press activities and for 
contractual photo and press coverage costs in the Far East area as follows: 
Japan ($16,300); Cambodia ($14,350); Hong Kong ($10,000); Australia 
($10,848) ; Singapore ($10,850) ; and $48,797 in 10 other countries. 

No change is proposed in this activity in 1961. 

(c) Pamphlets, leaflets, posters, and photo displays.—The estimate for 1960 
provides for local production of pamphlets, leaflets, posters, and for the costs of 
distributing materials produced at FERSC-Manila and other countries in the 
area in the following countries: Japan ($56,500) ; Hong Kong ($49,075) ; Indo- 
nesia ($35,000); Viet Nam ($14,900); Taiwan ($13,240) ; and $25,888 in eight 
other countries. 
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In 1961, the increase of $15,000 will provide for the writing, printing, and 
distribution of 15 additional pamphlets by USIS Hong Kong. These pamphlets, 
exposing the objectives, policies, and practices of the Chinese Communist regime 
will be distributed to other posts in all parts of the world. 

4. Motion picture activities (1959 actual, $732,605; 1960 estimate, $606,256 ; 
1961 estimate, $683,256; increase, $77,000).—Motion picture activities consist of 
the following: 





1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate | Increase or 
decrease (—) 


(a) Oversea motion picture production--_-_-_-.-.-- $521, 919 $416, 281 $493, 281 77, 000 
(6) Motion picture distribution.-._...........-- 210, 686 189, 975 Spe eNe 6 ote seee 
—_ ——— - —E—— ee — 
Ss eilioas 732, 605 | 606, 256 | 683, 256 77, 000 

1 





(a) Overseas motion picture production.—The current year estimate provides 
for the local production of documentaries, newsreels, special events films and 
for adaptation of USIA films in the Far East area as follows: Vietnam 
($119,547) ; Cambodia ($67,200); Laos ($61,900) ; Thailand ($52,567); Korea 
($35,943) ; Burma ($22,200); Taiwan ($13,660) ; Philippines ($12,264) ; Japan 
.$10,000) ; Hong Kong ($9,000) ; Malaya ($9,000) ; and Indonesia ($3,000). 

An increase of $77,000 in the budget year will provide for (a) the production 
of additional documentaries for Laos ($10,000), and (b) the production in the 
United States of a monthly filmed news magazine for 11 countries in the Far 
East area. This filmed news magazine will be composed of materials supplied 
from the field posts, Washington-inserted newsclips of international news items 
important to these 11 countries, and the inclusion of stories illustrating com- 
mon interests of these countries, and the continuing interest of the United 
States in their progress, culture, and traditions ($67,000). 

(b) Motion-picture distribution—The 1960 estimate provides $189,975 for 
the operating expenses of mobile units, including distribution of films through 
these units in 10 countries in the area, for rental of halls and theaters, local 
country transportation costs for films and projectors and for the local processing 
of film prints as follows: Japan ($35,200); Korea ($31,955); Laos ($25,531) ; 
Viet Nam ($25,200) ; Thailand ($18,624) ; Indonesia ($17,300) ; Burma ($16,500) ; 
and $19,665 in eight other countries. 

No change is proposed for this activity in 1961. 

5. Information center and related activities (1959 actual, $992,916; 1960 esti- 
mate, $1,014,181; 1961 estimate, $1,027,316; increase $13,135).—Information 
centers and related activities consist of the following: 





- ¥ 

| 
1959 actual 1960 eatimate | 1961 estimate} Increase or 
| 
| 
| 


decrease (—) 





(a) Information center operations. ...........-.- $547,113 $585, 309 $606, 494 $21, 185 
(6) Book translations. --- sadn eiaihioia atin oars 252, 674 243, 800 238, 850 | —4, 950 
(c) Exhibits aed : siieti-sitnnhietehatietel 102, 025 92, 358 82, 358 | — 10, 000 
nee *s 23, 096 16, 551 NE hc 
(e) English teaching promotion. _.__......_.__-] 4, 686 4,117 CMP 3S 
AFP SAREE OORINIIIOE, nae cccncnacseueenssnenen| 63, 322 | 72, 046 78, 946 | 6, 900 

iat ecnebieieds auiinieamtare a haa inal 992, 916 1, 014, 181 1, 027, 316 | 13, 135 





(a) Information center operations.—The estimate for 1960 provides for the 
payment of rents, utilities, repairs, maintenance, and operating costs for 43 in- 
formation centers and 32 reading rooms in 15 countries of the Far East area as 
follows: Japan ($281,600); Korea ($61,254): Philippines ($48,300): Burma 
($41,927) ; Thailand ($33,885); Cambodia ($26,745); Hong Kong ($25,400) ; 
and $66,198 in 8 other countries. 

The net increase of $21,185 in 1961 provides an increase of $71,000 to cover 
the lease of new space, including moving costs, for a new cultural center in 
Tokyo. This increase is offset by nonrecurring costs of $49,815 as follows: 
Australia ($1,930) ; Burma $1,500) ; Cambodia ($14,315) ; and Japan ($32,070). 

(b) Book translations, including books by local authors.—The following table 
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summarizes the proposed book translation program, including books by local 
authors in 11 countries in 1960: 








bei Book translations | Books by local authors 
ountry i hh ns We tk 
| Number | Amount Number Amount 
I a Retains sateen Gnetivenninbitiae cin | 11 $15, 000 2 $5, 000 
Hong Kong. .--___- =e dc inaaemnanete decor’ 42 | 78, 000 5 5, 050 
Indonesia. ___....__.- sna sien iealibilntns Le 20 30, 000 ae _ 
CO SS ee aielse aaaniieee 75 45, 750 | 17 | 12, 500 
ie. sda dniteiniite ill i Rina a hole 35 19, 000 4 2 cial " 
a a ae l 750 |... ochre ha 
I ee ea ee 6 5, 500 3 1, 500 
Philippines __....._..- saa ae 12 1, 000 be inet 
Taiwan . ae 3 3, 000 6 6, 600 
Thailand m < l 750 basse 4 
8 . 14 12, 000 3 2, 400 
Total sometime camellia in Ni ati 220 210, 750 36 33, 050 


The 1961 estimate of $33,050 for books by local authors is unchanged from 
1960. The 1961 estimate for book translations is $4.950 below the 1960 estimate. 
The decrease is in Japan and is due to the placement of “Beisho Dayori” on a 
commercial subscription basis in 1961. This publication is a monthly USIS 
book review of 20 American books and three byline articles, and is currently 
distributed to publishers, libraries, book retailers, ete. It is estimated that the 
placement of this publication on commercial subscription basis in 1961 will re- 
duce the costs from $8,950 in 1960 to $4,000 in 1961. 

(c) Exhibits—The 1960 estimate of $92,358 provides for the assembly, main 
tenance, display, dismantling, and reshipping within the country and to other 
countries, in and out of the area, of existing exhibits. In addition, expenses 
will be incurred in connection with exhibits to be provided from Washington by 
the Information Center Service during 1960, and for the production of locally 
prepared exhibits as follows: Japan ($20,700) ; Indonesia ($20,000) ; Philippines 
($15,000) ; Laos ($11,105) : and $25,553 in 11 other countries. 

The decrease of $10,000 in 1961 is due to nonrecurring costs in connection 
with showing the “Family of Man” exhibit in Indonesia during the latter part of 
fiscal 1960. 

(d) Presentations.—The current year estimate of $16,551 provides for costs 
of distributing presentation materials furnished from Washington by the In- 
formation Center Service, and for local purchase of materials for presentation 
to local institutions and opinion leaders. 

No change is proposed for this activity in 1961. 

(e) English-teaching promotion.—In 1960, the estimate of $4,117 provides for 
costs of English-teaching promotion in three countries in the Far East area. 

No change is proposed for this activity in 1961. 

(,) Cultural activities—The current year estimate of $72,046 provides: 
$40,296 to secure artists and lecturers, arrange for tours, conduct seminars, sup- 
port local indigenous organizations, and other local cultural operations: $9,650 
for support to the President’s Special International Program; and $22,100 for 
support to the exchange of persons program 

The increase of $6,900 in 1961 will provide for the support of an expanded 
exchange of persons program being requested by the Department of State. (The 
funds for this increased support will be reimbursed to the Agency by the De- 
partment of State.) 

6. Binational Center expenses (1959 actual, $278,088; 1960 estimate, $391,516; 
1961 estimate, $406,475; increase, $14,959).—Binational Center expenses consist 
of the following: 


1959 actual 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate | Increase or 
| | decrease 
—_— ———— | —_ - = - 
(a) Binational Center costs i A $118, 748 | $103, 748 | —$15, 000 
(b) Binational Center personnel grants-_-__- <a 272, 768 | 302, 727 29, 959 





a tienictvicicnaial Un RE So Cee 278, 088 391, 516 406, 475 14, 959 
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(a) Binational center costs.—In 1960, the estimate of $118,748 provides for 
the planned establishment of a binational center in Phnom Penh, Cambodia ($50,- 


000), and for cash grants in Burma ($25,398), Indonesia ($15,000), Laos ($8,350), 


and Viet Nam ($20,000) to provide assistance to offset the four centers’ estimated 
operating deficit in 1960. 

In 1961, it is estimated that an amount of $35,000 will be required for a cash 
grant to Phnom Penh, Cambodia, to provide assistance to offset the center’s 
estimated operating deficit in 1961. This is a decrease of $15,000 below the 1960 
estimate. 

It is estimated that the cash grants for the centers in Burma, Indonesia, Laos, 
and Viet Nam will continue at the 1960 level. 

(b) Binational center personnel grants.—The following table reflects the 
number of personnel grantees and funds required to cover the costs of assigning 
American grantees to binational center organizations in seven Far East countries. 





1959 actual | 1960 estimate| 1961 estimate} Increase or 
decrease (—) 
| 


Number of personnel grantees 
Burma 


} 4 4 
Cambodia 2) 3 1 
Indonesia 2 2 | 2 i 
Laos i 2 1 
Taiwan | 1 ] 
Chailand ‘ 6 | 5 5 
Viet Nam__-. . a 5 5 5 
Total 4 17 20 22 | 2 
Funds required for grantee salaries, post differ- | 
ential, allowances, travel, and transportation 
costs wae nn +2 == nee == ---- 2-22 $225, 241 $272, 768 $302, 727 $29, 959 


The net increase of $29,959 in 1961 will provide for two additional grantees, 
one each for Cambodia and Laos, in order to strengthen their English teaching 
programs which were established in 1960. 


?. Program direction and research (1959 actual, $119,641, 1960 estimate, $121,190; 
1961 estimate, $121,190; no change) 


| 
1959 actual 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate} Increase or 
decrease 


—_ atalino ih lala 


(a) Program direction thiamin jens $87,611 | $86, 565 $86, 565 pli cnaaaiai 
b) Research._._. a eae 32,030 | 34, 625 34, 625 . 
Potal pian ahi iia 119, 641 121, 190 121, 190 


(a) Program direction—The current year estimate of $86,565 provides for 
travel of the public affairs officers and their staffs in the supervision and direc- 
tion of their country programs, local purchase of periodicals, subscriptions to 
local newspapers, local purchase of supplies and materials for staff use, and 
payment of telephone and telegraph charges as follows: Laos ($16,815) ; Japan 
($12,650) ; Thailand ($12,450); Indonesia ($9,700); and $34,950 in 11 other 
countries. 

No change is proposed in this activity in 1961. 

(b) Research.—The 1960 estimate provides $34,625 for research activities in 
11 Far East countries as follows: Hong Kong ($13,400); Thailand ($5,500) ; 
Philippines ($5,000); Viet Nam ($4,195); Taiwan ($2,000); Malaya, ($1,750) ; 
and $2,780 in the 5 other countries. 

No change is proposed in this activity in 1961. 

8. Direct administrative expenses (1959 actual, $967,065; 1960 estimate, 
$937,594; 1961 estimate, $833,340; decrease, $104,254).—The 1960 estimate of 
$937,594 provides for the rental of office, warehouse and garage, and residential 
space; local procurement of general office supplies and equipment: operating 
expenses of nonprogram use vehicles and for other local general administrative 
expenses in the Far East area as follows: Viet Nam ($193,759) ; Japan ($122,- 
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516) ; Indonesia ($121,403); Laos ($114,609) ; Cambodia ($112,560) ; and $272,- 
747 in 10 other countries. 

The decrease of $104,254 in 1961 is the result of: (@) nonrecurring costs in 
connection with operating and relocating office and warehouse space (549,952) ; 
(b) nonrecurring costs involved in leasing residential space ($49,650); and 
(ec) nonrecurring purchases of supplies and equipment ($6,652). These decreases 
are offset by an increase of $2,000 in Indonesia to cover the lease of warehouse 
space paid in advance in 1958 for which payment is again due in 1961. 


Recapitulation of costs by country and area-wide costs 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate | Increase or 
decrease (— 


Positions: 





American a - 239 239 24 6 
Local employee : . 1,721 1, 723 1, 712 —ll 

A i - ; 21, 960 1, 962 31, 957 —5 

Costs budgeted by country 

Austratia......... : act $88, 140 $106, 64¢ $106, 084 — $562 
ne deow Be ee oe a 431, 839 $32, 900 436, 859 3, 959 
Cambodia es ee 371, 600 463, 7% $20, 637 43,153 
Hong Kong takai os 5 587, 783 583, 400 HOO, 545 17, 145 
Indonesia. , shud tak 432,415 444,772 40), 831 37, 941 
Japan _. ae eS. a ee = 1, 437, 002 1, 360, 800 1,3 2, 317 
aE ndilbinan te 444, 147 478, 400 13, 633 
Laos ee eae oe eee 390, 169 399, 300 622 
Malaya. 2 ume ieee 164, 310 167, 100 153 
New Zealand. ale la 25, 833 25, 100 298 
Philippines , icine caitlin Rccieil 396, 852 373, 500 4,073 
Singapore___..... a ee a ee 101, 236 104, 800 108, 893 4,093 
ES, owawieens inaaistanmasien dodaci Madman 224, 032 226, 560 228, 143 1, 583 
Thailand...._._- = 7 eR 559, 806 497, 767 499, 960 2, 193 
Viet Nam... SEALER ISD lai 737, 874 684, 900 663, 2h — 21, 634 

Subtotal, country costs__._.- Ce de 6. 393, 038 6, 349, 735 6, 275, 636 74, 099 

Areawide costs: 

American salaries and related costs sa 2, 394, 097 2, 485, 033 2, 534, 683 40, 650 
Binational center personnel grants a 225, 241 272, 768 302, 727 20, 958 
Local production (news Magazine) -__..--- ET aintditi ae F 67, 000 67, 000 
IES regional conference - .. eae scone oa 13, 400 : 13, 400 

Subtotal, areawide costs....____- a 2, 619, 338 2, 771, 201 2, 904, 410 133, 200 

Total, funds a acest 9, 012, 376 9, 120, 936 9, 180, 046 59, 110 
Deduct reimbursements ___- soeteokwe — 375, 092 — 402, 836 — 540, 146 — 137, 310 

Total, direct obligations....._........--- 8, 637, 284 8, 718, 100 8, 639, 900 — 78, 200 


1 Base positions after elimination of 4 oversea American positions 

2 Base positions after 5 oversea American and 12 local employee positions discontinued at the end of 1959 

3 Includes 6 oversea American and 5 local employee positions. These positions are needed to support 
an expanded exchange of persons program requested by the Department of State in fiscal year 1961. Costs 
for these positions will be reimbursed to the Agency by the Department of State. 


Mr. Roonry. Do you have any questions? 
NO NEW POSTS PROPOSED 


Mr. Bow. Do you have any new posts you are opening up in this 
budget ? 

Mr. Picxertne. Not in this budget. 

Mr. Bow. You have nothing in here for new posts ? 

Mr. Pickxerrine. No, sir. 
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ADDITIONAL EMPLOYEES REQUESTED 


Mr. Bow. How many additional employees are you asking for? 

Mr. Picxrertnc. Six Americans accounted for by the request of the 
State Department. Also five locals, offset by a reduction of 16 in 
Japan, a net decrease of 11 in 1961. 

Mr. Bow. You say you will not need those if we do not grant the 
request of the State Department for an expanded exchange of per- 
sons program ? 

Mr. Pickxertnec. That is right. 

Mr. Roonry. How many locals will you not need ? 

Mr. Pickerinea. Five. 

Mr. Roonry. We already have that figure in the record, do we not ? 

Mr. Bow. Yes, I believe that is in the record. 


FINAL APPEARANCE OF MR, PICKERING 


Mr. Bow. When are you going in the field again ? 

Mr. Pickxertna. I am leaving on March 11 to attend the annual 
Far East Public Affairs Officer’s Conference. 

Mr. Bow. Are you going to a new post? 

Mr. Picxertnc. No, I am going to chair the annual Far East 
Public Affairs Officer’s Conference to discuss the threat from the 
economic development in Communist China. 

Mr. Bow. Mr. Pickering is one of our best officers I have met in 
the field. 

Mr. Pickertnc. And I might say this is my last appearance. I 
am retiring the 30th of June. 

Mr. Bow. We shall miss you. 

Mr. Roonry. You have an advantage over us. When you make 
your final appearance you know the date. 

Mr. Bow. That is all. 


Mr. Roonry. Thank you very much, Mr. Pickering and gentlemen. 


Tuurspay, Marcu 3, 1960. 
Near East anp Soutn Asta AREA 


WITNESSES 


GEORGE V. ALLEN, DIRECTOR 


WILLIAM J. HANDLEY, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, NEAR EAST, SOUTH 
ASIA, AND AFRICA 


MRS. NANCY G. STEPHENS, AREA BUDGET OFFICER 

Mr. Roonry. The committee will please come to order. 

The first area to which we will direct our attention this morning is 
that entitled “Near East and South Asia Area,” which begins at page 
80 of the justifications. 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1961 
This nanos is in the amount of $7,634,900, which would be an in- 


crease of $159,600 over the amount appropri ated for this area in the 
current fiscal year. 
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Mr. Rooney. Is there a general statement with regard to this? 
Mr. Hanptry. Mr. Chairman, if I may proceed. 
Mr. Roonry. Please proceed, sir. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Hanntey. Significant developments in the Near East and south 
Asia since we last met include the Communist takeover in Tibet; bor- 
der tension between India and Communist China; emergence of con- 
stitutional democracy in Nepal; successful Tranian resistance to a 
major Soviet propaganda offensive; progress toward the normaliza- 
tion of our relations with the United Arab Republic and evidence of 
increased Arab understanding of the goals of international commu- 
nism ; and an increase of stability in Pakistan. 

Ahead of us we see continued acceleration of the social and economic 
revolution now in progress in this general area. This acceleration will 
surely be further stimulated by demands stemming from population 
expansion and by the rapid extension of communication facilities and 
techniques. 

INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1961 


To continue our task of explaining American policies and combat- 
ing hostile propaganda in the area, the | udget request for fiscal year 
1961 reflects an increase of funds in the amount of $159,600. The num- 
ber of Americans and local employees remains the same as for fiscal 
vear 1960. The number of country programs remains 16 with 34 
posts and 26 reading rooms. 


GROSS INCREASES REQUESTED 


In terms of media activity, the major change planned for 1961 is the 
expansion and strengthening of the binational center program in the 
area. We plan an increase of $136,150 to provide for the support of 
five new centers in India, Pakistan, and Nepal, and for continuing 
support of existing centers in Turkey, Iran, and Greece. 

Increases also include $46,310 for information center and related 
activities which will provide for an expanded Arabic translation pro- 
gram for regional distribution and for the establishment of an in- 
formation center in Saudi Arabia ; $34,079 for motion picture activities 
including a film on parliamentary democracy in Nepal and two films 
on economic development in Jordan: and $14,169 for television activ- 
ities to meet local placement opportunities in existing facilities in 
Tran, Lebanon, Turkey, Cyprus, and India, and in anticipated outlets 
in the United Arab Republic, Greece, and perhaps Pakistan. 

In country terms, dollar amounts required for our programs in 
Ceylon, India, Iraq, Sudan, and the United Arab Republic will be 
lower than in 1960. Increases in the amounts budgeted for programs 
in Iran and Pakistan are chiefly for binational centers: in Nepal, for 
motion pictures and binational centers: in eas for book transla- 
tions and television; in Saudi Arabia, for a new library; and in Greece, 
Turkey, and Israel for fixed costs affected by inflation. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my general statement. 
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JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 


Mr. Rooney. We shall at this point insert in the record pages 80 
through 103 of the justifications. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 


NEAR EAST AND SouTH ASIA AREA 


Direct oversea mission expenses: 
1959 actual _._.. $7,591, 467 


seis asahitinsninniletcnkeds tie 9 gee 
enue sl sna caaied 7, 634, 900 


_. +159, 600 





GENERAL STATEMENT 
I. Summary 


There are USIS programs underway in 16 countries of the Near East and 
South Asia. At the end of 1959, 217 American and 1,482 local employees were 
assigned to 34 posts and 26 reading rooms, including one post established in 
Cyprus during 1959. Two branch posts and a reading room in Iraq were termi- 
nated at the beginning of 1959. The USIS operation in Nepal, formerly incor- 
porated in the program for India, was established as a separate country 
program, with the opening of the American Embassy in Katmandu. At the end 
of 1960 the 34 posts and 26 reading rooms will have a total USIS staff of 219 
Americans and 1,490 local employees. 

The budget for 1961 for this area proposes net additional funds in the amount 
of $159,600, primarily for new binational center programs in India, Nepal, and 
Pakistan; for area television programing and book translation; for production 
of a documentary film in Nepal; and for establishment of an information center 
in Jidda. Requested increases are partially offset by nonrecurring costs in the 
production of periodicals, and by reductions in direct administrative expenses. 
Total USIS staff for 1961 would remain at 219 American and 1,490 local 
employees. 

II. Current situation 


The Near East and South Asia has become a testing ground between the advo- 
cates of evolutionary progress preserving freedom and the proponents of the 
forced draft heedless of human sacrifice. 

The moving forces within this area of newly independent nations seek rapid 
economic and social development. The contention over the means to achieve 
this development takes place along the periphery of the Communist power bloc. 
From within and without the area the argument is being made that Soviet 
communism by virtue of its speed in transforming a backward country into the 
second most powerful industrial state has created a model which should be 
copied by other nations eager for progress and prosperity. Hostile propaganda 
continues to distort U.S. policies and objectives while trying to convince the 
people that the Communist way is a model for the achievement of their 
aspirations. 

rhe leaders and political thinkers are comparing the systems and experiences 
of other nations. Public awareness of the issues and the people’s ability to 
influence the outcome are increasing. 

surgeoning population, growing numbers of educational institutions and stu- 
dents, the increase in numbers of radio transmitters and radios, television 
facilities, and an increasing awareness of and interest in other nations, all 
affect the Agency’s program in the area. 

Awareness of the objectives of the great powers has increased during the past 
vear. The climate for effective presentation of information about the United 
States consequently has improved. The Agency is bringing to the attention of 
leaders and political thinkers of the area examples of progress and development 
achieved without the sacrifice of human freedom and dignity. 
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ITT. 1959 and 1960 program 

During the past 2 years there has been a continuing shift in emphasis to pro- 
grams with long-range impact. The techniques of the Agency in the area are the 
same: Press, radio, motion pictures, exhibits, libraries, book translations, pam- 
phiet and periodical publication, television, English teaching, binational centers, 
and cultural actvities including lectures, seminars, and personal contact. In 
content, more emphasis was placed on presentation of American institutions and 
culture and the motives and goals of Americans. At the same time, the American 
position and policies were presented on international events and issues of concern 
to the people and leaders of the area. 

The USIS library is the public symbol of Agency activity abroad. The libraries 
receive the sticks and stones of anti-Western and anti-American demonstrators 
and they receive the votes of confidence of millions of visitors every year. The 
number of users has been growing throughout the area. For example, Madras 
reports continued increase in average daily users from 697 in 1958 to 1,076 in 
1959 and to 1,654 in 1960, accompanied by a similar increase in volumes circulated 
daily to 571. 

In addition to the libraries in the principal cities the Agency has maintained 
during this period 26 reading rooms to extend the reach of our services to uni- 
versities and other communities. Also, circulating collections of books from the 
libraries are used. Lahore, Pakistan, has a traveling library service which, 
among others, serves 20 girls’ schools and 3 girls’ colleges. In the first 6 months 
of 1959 nearly 4,000 boks circulated to these 23 schools. 

The reference service offered by USIS libraries grows steadily. Government 
officials, journalists, editorialists, professors, and others use materials supplied 
in response to their requests for information on many subjects: U.S. laws, Gov- 
ernment services, education, art, literature, health, science, industry, labor and 
even the American housewife’s daily chores and menus. An Indian financial 
editor of a large daily paper came to the USIS library during heated discussions 
in the Parliament about the pattern of investment of the life insurance corpora- 
tion. The editor asked for and received materials on investment patterns of 
American life insurance companies. The material was introduced in his editorial 
with the statement, “The changes in the pattern of investment by American life 
insurance companies show how in a free economy investible funds are put 
to the best use according to changing conditions.” 

Another program that has been emphasized during the past 2 years is the trans- 
lation and publication of American books in the languages of the area. USIS 
posts arrange for translation into languages. The books are published and 
distributed through normal commercial book sales outlets by established local 
book publishers. The books selected for this program are those supporting broad 
Agency objectives. 

In the past year there has been an increase in multimedia operations. A mobile 
USIS moves from city to city. USIS-Bombay, for example, constructed two 
panel exhibits, America Today and Man’s Vast Future. These exhibits were the 
focus of the presentation of America to 42 different cities in the Bombay region. 
America Today was designed to give an elementary understanding of American 
life to mitigate certain erroneous impressions held by Indians. Mounted on the 
opposite side of the same exhibit panels was the exhibit Man’s Vast Future, 
designed to give optimistic expression to the democratic faith—to the belief 
that freemen everywhere, through hard work and dedication, can fulfill their 
aspirations. One caption, “We inherit the past, we earn the future,” repeated 
throughout the exhibit, particularly struck the imagination of Indian audiences. 

Prior to the arrival of the exhibit an employee of USIS visits the city, arranges 
for a suitable hall for exhibition, lecturers, and film shows, arranges for locally 
prominent citizens to inaugurate the exhibit, obtains invitation lists, makes speak- 
ing engagements for the Amercan officer who will arrive for the exhibit and makes 
initial contact with the press to announce the scheduled program. As of Novem- 
ber 1959 the exhibits had been seen by 324,000 in 22 of the 42 cities scheduled for 
visits. 

A special showing of the exhibit was made at the Soviet financed Bhillai steel 
plant in Madhya Pradesh. The large number of Russian technicians who saw 
the exhibit seemed particularly impressed by the statistics on wages and labor. 
Arousing the most comment, however, was the caption on agricultural produc- 
tion, which states that “one farmworker’s crops feed 26 people.” On the whole 
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the Russians viewed the exhibit intensively, sometimes taking an hour to go 
through all the panels. 

Exhibits are an effective, flexible medium widely used in the area. Some 
exhibits are produced in the United States, others are produced entirely in 
the field, and some are the product of joint effort. Exhibits range from multiple 
copies of simple, small paper displays, for widespread wall mounting in schools 
and shops, to large, complex, and animated displays on such major themes 
as American efforts for peace, science in the United States, atomic energy, the 
American economy. In addition to the information they convey, the exhibits 
are the focal point of other activities, as in the multimedia operation. 

The binational center program in the area has been small but growing in 
importance. During the past year there has been an intensification of interest 
and activity in India and Pakistan resulting in the development of binational 
organizations in Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi, and Lahore. There is a desire 
on the part of nationals of the area to be related directly to the effort to improve 
relations between the United States and their countries. The binational center 
is looked to as the best method to institutionalize that effort. 

In the past year a new binational center was formed in Athens. It is known 
as the Hellenic-American Union. English classes have been organized and the 
union has undertaken sponsorship of Greek-American cultural projects. In 
Shiraz, Iran, local initiative has built a new binational center. From January 
to June 1959 membership grew from 307 to over 400 members. In addition to 
the central Iran-American Society in Tehran there are now branches in Meshed, 
Isfahan, Kermanshah, and Shiraz. Enrollment in Bnglish classes at these 
eenters continues to grow, having reached 5,000 during the past year, and total 
English class enrollment in all the binational centers in Turkey exceeded 3,800. 
In both Turkey and in Iran the centers conducted the annual seminar for na- 
tional teachers of English, a project that has the support and cooperation of 
the Ministries of Education. 

English teaching is also conducted in countries having no binational center 
organization. The value of English in the fields of international affairs, busi- 
ness, education, and science is attracting a growing volume of applicants to 
all English-teaching facilities, a volume greater than present programs can 
accommodate. In Iraq, despite curtailment of other USIS programs, the English 
teaching program has grown during the past year, including in the enrollment 
over 600 Government officials, professors, businessmen, and students. 

Television is rapidly becoming a medium of importance in the area. One 
station began broadcasting in Beirut in the summer of 1959 and there are plans 
for others. The United Arab Republic began work on a network of television 
stations linking its Egyptian and Syrian regions. During the past year experi- 
mental telecasting began in India. There are also stations in Turkey, Iraq, 
and Saudi Arabia. Television may become as important as press and radio 
in the communications pattern of the area. 

Motion pictures are used extensively to carry America’s message to the peoples 
of the area. USIS documentaries are shown to invited groups, are taken to 
schools, clubs, and universities, and in some countries are distributed on the 
regular theatrical circuits, reaching millions of viewers each year. Mobile 
units take USIS films to cities and towns in the provinces, prepared to generate 
their own electricity if the location is not equipped. 

Films are produced to explain the purpose and character of U.S. aid pro- 
grams. USIS arranges newsreel coverage of important events and provides 
the film to local newsreels for inclusion in regular theatrical showings, thereby 
reaching many thousands of people. Agency productions include films record- 
ing the visits of foreign dignitaries to the United States. Agency media coverage 
of the autumn 1959 visit to the United States of Lebanese Prime Minister Rashid 
Karame played a significant role in reassuring Mr. Karame that this country 
viewed him and his government with sympathetic friendship. 

Daily press bulletins and weekly, fortnightly, and monthly magazines and 
newspapers published by the agency in the area provide regular vehicles for 
communication with Government officials, journalists, professional people, and 
other leadership groups. These publications contain articles and pictures on 
American developments, U.S. foreign policies, economic aid, and technical as- 
sistance. Through the medium of these periodicals all types of material are 
carried to convey to the peoples of the area a better understanding of American 
desire for peace, for freedom, and for mutually beneficial relations with all 
nations. 
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In Iran the USIS published weekly news review, Akhbar Hafteh, is sent to a 
selected list of 20,000. A quarterly publication, Land and People, dealing pri- 
marily with development progress and Iran-American cooperation, goes to a 
larger group of 68,000. A wall newspaper is posted in towns and villages 
throughout Iran, bringing news of U.S. economic and technical assistance to the 
majority of the population. 

Other regular publications are published in India, Pakistan, the United Arab 
Republic and Lebanon. The latest addition to the family of USIS publications 
is Al Hayat Fi Amerika (Life in America) published in Arabic every other 
month, All editorial work is done by the Agency in Washington and it is printed 
in Beirut. Through a contract with a commercial distributor, the magazine is 
sold in all the Arabic-speaking countries of the area. The first issue appeared 
in October 1959. Al Hayat presents American life and culture, avoiding cur- 
rent political controversies. Favorable comments have been received from lead- 
ing Arab personalities. Pamphlets and leaflets are prepared and produced by 
most USIS posts to present information on matters of current concern, foreign 
policy developments, U.S. aid programs, educational, cultural, and scientific de- 
velopments. Pamphlets are prepared and distributed in connection with ex- 
hibits to extend the value of the exhibit. During the past year, for example, 
pamphlets were produced on the International Geophysical Year to make known 
American scientific achievements and U.S. cooperation with other nations for the 
benefit of all peoples. 

The USIS publications program in India is being greatly augmented, begin- 
ning in 1960, through the use of Public Law 480 currencies. Circulation of the 
American Reporter, the major USIS periodical, will be increased and new lan- 
guages added; book supplements to the Reporter will be issued ; and several book 
translation and publication projects will be undertaken. 


IV. 1961 plans 


In 1961, the Agency plans continued emphasis on American life, culture, in- 
stitutions, and the principles underlying our policies. A major increase in funds 
is planned for support of new binational centers in India, Nepal, and Pakistan, 
and for existing centers in Iran. Television programs and book translations, 
produced in Lebanon for use throughout the Arab world, would be increased 
substantially. A documentary film would be produced in Nepal, depicting that 
nation’s progress and record under its newly established parliamentary govern- 
ment. 

The 1961 budget provides for fixed-cost increases such as the payment of 
within-grade salary increases for American and local employees, rent increases 
in Turkey and Israel, and the estimated contribution for Federal employee health 
insurance. Fixed-cost increases are offset in part by nonrecurring costs. In 
1961, fund requirements for the programs in Ceylon, India, Iraq, Sudan, and 
the United Arab Republic will be less than the 1960 amounts. The expanded 
Public Law 480 publications program in India will be continued. 

The media services in Washington provide program materials in direct sup- 
port of oversea program activities. The description and estimates for direct 
support programs are contained in the Press and Publications Service, Motion 
Picture Service Information Center Service, Broadcasting Service, and Tele- 
vision Service sections of this budget. In addition, the Department of State 
provides administration support services to the overseas missions on a reim- 
bursable basis. The detailed estimates are contained in the Administrative Sup- 
port Section. 
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| 
1961 estimate | Increase or 


| decrease (—) 





$2, 709, 300 7, 390 
2, 056, 704 | 58, 550 
"14 169 





525, ; —59, 760 
346, : 34,079 
924, 584 | 46, 310 
359, 550 | 136, 150 


| 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 
| ull | te | 
Positions | | 
American ; eile aah 217 219 | 
Local employee.__.- ianitrip ain ginate alle escntel 1, 482 | 1, 490 | 
OES. c Societe: fe ind 1 1, 699 21,709 
Funds 
A. American salaries, allowances, and re- 
lated costs | $2,596,128 $2, 701, 910 
B. Local employee salaries and related | 
costs_.-- ; 1, 917,712 1, 998, 154 
C, Oversea program activity costs: | 
1. Radio activities ee 70, 883 72,013 
2. Television activities 5, 025 5, 051 
3. Press and publications activities __| 681, 452 | 585, 114 | 
4. Motion picture activities__- | 386, 914 312, 138 | 
5. Information center and related 
activities | 925, 802 | 878, 274 
6. Binational center expenses | 164, 413 | 223, 400 
7. Program direction and rese ek 83, 052 82, 651 


8. Direct administrative expenses___| 974, 551 961, 455 


| 
| 
9. Evacuation costs__- 84, 400 | 


Subtotal, activity costs._.....- 3, 376, 492 | 3, 120, 096 


ee 7, 890, 332 820, 160 


Total, funds 
Deduct reimbursements___- — — 298, 865 —344, 860 
Total, direct obligations__....-- ‘ | 7, ‘591, 467 7, 475, 300 | 


1 Base positions after dropping 15 oversea 
?Base positions after dropping 12 local employee positions. 


A. American salaries, allowances and related costs (1959 actual, $2,596,128; 


estimate, $2,701,910; 1961 estimate, $2,709,300; 


This category of expense provides for American positions in the Neg 


South Asia area as follows: 





Country 1959 actual | 1960 estimate 
Afghanistan 7 | 7 
Ceylon bad 4) 4 
Cyprus ‘ cea ‘ baaboul 1 2 
Greece Le See 12 | 12 
India 66 | 67 
Iran seweseues ‘ ; 24 24 
Iraq sane tates 14 2 
Israe) 4) { 
Jordan 1s 5 | 5 
Lebanon - ---.-.- ‘ ‘ bin aia ti 12 | 13 
Nepal oe sechaiienumeenide i ae 2 2 
Pakistan aS 35 35 | 
Saudi Arabia_____.__- bavislnde catenins uoecal 1 | 2 
IL inte guspnnd isbn teaches oppheen > 4 4 
Turkey 5 ba 19 | 19 
United Arabic Republic M 1 117 | 17 
Total, American positions.............__- 217 + Ala 219 





82, 651 
937, 647 | — 23, 808 


American and 121 local employee positions. 


3, 267, 236 147, 140 
8,033,240 | 213,080 
—398, 340 | —53, 480 
7, 634, 900 | 159, 600 

1960 


increase, $7,390) 


ur Kast and 


| 
| 
1961 estimate | Increase or 
decrease (—) 


_ 
o> 


219 


1 Base positions after dropping 11 positions in Iraq and 4 in the United Arab Republic during 1959. 








The costs for these positions are: 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate | Increase or 




















decrease (— 
| bn. bceddbhuncanscwecnsedl $1, 894, 769 $1, 968, 4584 $1, 981, 335 $12, 85) 
2. Hardship post diffe MMM ne 226, 541 232, 567 2, 470 
3. Foreign Service allowances Seis ee oes 310, 588 330, 096 324, 527 —5, 569 
4. Other personal service costs 136, 094 147, 158 147, 346 188 
5. Consultation, conference and re lated travel_- 28, 136 26, 075 23, 525 —2, 550 
RIE cnbethbetbdie ceneed chubheneaen den 2, 596, 128 2,701, 910 2, 709, 300 7, 390 
Net salary costs.— 
1959 actual 1960 estimate 1961 estimate 
Posi-| Man- | Amount | Posi-| Man- Amount | Posi-| Man A mount 
tions | years tions | years tions | years 
Continuing positions ....|! 217 |2209.5 |$1, 894,769 215 | 209.8 |$1, 947, 998 218 | 212.5 | $1, 974, 459 
New positions. -_.---- . tices 4 3.0 20, 48¢ | 7 


Total, net salary costs 217 | 209.5 | 1,894, 769 219 | 212.8 | 1,968, 484 219 | 213.2 1, O81, 335 


1 Base positions after dropping 15 oversea American positions, 
2 Includes man years required for positions dropped in 1959. 


The net increase of $12,851 for net salary costs in 1961 is composed of an 
increase of $5,975 for the full year cost in 1961 of four positions added in 1960; 
$6,876 for the cost of one position proposed to be added in 1961; and $12,834 for 
the net cost of within-grade salary increases payable in 1961. These increases 
are offset by a reduction of $12,834 as a result of dropping one position in Iran 
at the end of 1960. 

The new American position in 1961 is as follows: 

Country: Saudi Arabia. 

Position title: Cultural affairs officer. 

Number : One. 

Explanation: This new position will be required to manage the information 
center, planned to be opened at Jidda in 1961, and to assist in the proposed 
English teaching and expanded exchange of persons programs. 

2. Hardship post diffe rential (1959 actual, $226,541; 1960 estimate, $230,097; 
1961 estimate, $232,567 ; increase, $2,470).—In 1960 and 1961, hardship post dif- 
ferentials are provided for 155 Americans at 24 posts. The increase in 1961 
results from having one more American in Jidda, Saudi Arabia, a 25-percent 
differential post, and one less in Tehran, Iran, a 10-percent differential post. 
(See “Explanation of special budget items” for an explanation of the nature 
of this item. ) 

3. Foreign Service allowances (1959 actual, $310.588; 1960 estimate, $330,096; 
1961 estimate, $324,527 ; decrease, $5,569) .—Foreign Service allowances are com- 
puted on the basis of rates prescribed by the Standardized Regulations (Govern 
ment Civilians, Foreign Areas). (“Explanation of special budget items” for an 
explanation of the nature of these allowances. ) 

The net decrease of $5,569 results largely from nonrecurring transfer and 
temporary lodging allowances totaling $7,628, principally in Ceylon; offset by 
increases totaling $2,059, principally for full year allowances costs for new 
positions established in 1960. 

1. Other personal service costs (1959 actual, 136,094; 1960 estimate, $147,158; 
1961 estimate, $147,346; increase, $188 ).—Other personal service costs consist of 
regular pay in excess of the 52-week base; Federal employee group life insurance; 
Federal insurance contribution; contributions to the civil service retirement 
fund; Federal employee health insurance contribution; and overtime and holi 
day pay. 

The net increase of $188 is made up of an increase of $3,066 in the Federal 
insurance contribution and in contributions to the civil service retirement; an 
increase of $43 in Federal employee group life insurance payments; and an 
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estimated $4,600 for cost of the Federal employee health insurance contribution. 
These increases are offset by a decrease of $7,521 as a result of one less day’s 
pay in 1961. 

5. Consultation, conference, and related travel (1959 actual, $28,136 ; 1960 esti- 
mate, $26,075; 1961 estimate, $23,525; decrease, $2,550).—Consultation, confer- 
ence, and related travel consists of (@) the travel of USIS American personnel 
to the United States for consultation, to attend conferences, and for other tempo- 
rary duty assignments initiated by the Agency in Washington; (b) travel to and 
from the United States to attend secondary schools and colleges, performed by the 
dependents of American personnel; and (c) travel of American personnel for 
attendance at the joint regional conference on exchange of persons and USIS 
cultural programs. The regional USIS educational exchange service confer- 
ence for Middle East countries is held in alternate years, and will not recur in 
1961, resulting in a decrease of $2,550. 


B. Local employee salaries and related costs (1959 actual, $1,917,712; 1960 esti- 
mate, $1,998,154; 1961 estimate, $2,056,704 ; increase, $58,550) 


This category of expense provides for local employee positions in the Near 
East and South Asia area as follows: 





| 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate| Increase or 


| decrease (—) 
| | 
COUNTRY 

Afghanistan _.___- oy | 15 | 15 15 | 
Ceylon 35 | 38 38 
Cyprus pat a 3 3 
Greece 1111 | 108 108 
India 514 528 §28 
Iran. .. 142 142 142 | 
Traq 119 | 15 15 
Israel 24 | 24 24 | 
Jordan 22 26 26 | 
Lebanon 51 51 51 
Nepal ‘ 16 16 16 | 
Pakistan 295 299 299 |__- 
Saudi Arabia : 3 3 5 | 2 
Sudan 20 20 BOT see lehnatnah 
Turkey , 91 91 91 ; 
United Arab Republic 1124 7111 109 —2 

Total, local employee positions. 1, 482 1, 490 1, 490 


1 Base positions after dropping 13 local employee positions in Greece; 105 in Iraq; and 3 in the United 


Arab Republic 
? Base positions after dropping 12 local employee positions in the United Aral 


The 





1. Ne ry ¢ s $1. 802. 439 $1, 877, 397 $1, 941, 005 $63, 608 
2. Otte pe se ce Costs 11 273 20 7 115. 699 5 O58 
re 1, 917, 712 1, 99S, 154 2. 056, 704 58, 550 
1. Net salary costs: 

1959 actual 1960 estimate 1961 est te 

Man- Amount | Posi Man Am Po Man- A mount 
ons years tions years years 

Continuing po or 482/21, 512. 3:$1, 802, 439)! 1, 476)? 1, 391. 4/$1, 863, 962) 1,488) 1 l $1, 937, 697 
New positions 14 10. § 13, 435 e | 3 8 
Total, net Vv cost 1,482) 1,512.3) 1,802,439) 1,490) 1.401. 9) 1,877, 397 , 490) 1, 453. 4) 1, 941, 005 


1 Base positions after dropping 
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| 1959 actual 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
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121 local employee positions in 1959 and 12 in 1960, 
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1 in 1959 and 1960 
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decrease (—) 
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The net increase of $63,608 is composed of increases of $3,308 for two new local 
employee positions proposed for 1961: $5,868 for full year costs of 14 positions 
added in 1960 and filled for only part of that year; $18,148 for cost of a 12.5- 
percent wage scale increase in Greece in 1961; and $: 39,840 for cost of within-grade 
salary increases payable in 1961. These increases are offset by a reduction of 
$3,556, the nonrecurring cost of the 14 positions dropped or discontinued in 1960, 

The new local positions proposed for 1961 are as follows: 

Country: Saudi Arabia. 

Number 

Explanation: A librarian and an assistant are required to staff the informa- 
tion center proposed to be opened at Jidda in 1961. 

Other personal services costs (1959 actual, $115,273 ; 1960 estimate, $120,757 : 
joes estimate, $115,699 ; decrease, $5,058) .—Other pe aoieas service costs consist 
of regular pay in excess of the 52-week base; contribution to the civil service 
retirement fund; overtime and holiday pay; and part time and temporary em- 
ployment. The net decrease of $5,058 consists of a decrease of $417 in overtime 
and holiday pay: a decrease of $6,889 as a result of 1 less day’s pay in 1961; and 
an increase of $2,248 in contributions to the civil service retirement fund. 


O. Overseas program activity costs 


Overseas program activity costs include radio activities, television activities, 
press and publications activities, motion-picture activities, information center 
and related activities, binational center expenses, program direction and re 
search, and direct administrative expeuses. The detailed estimates for these 
activities are shown below. (See “Overseas Mission Summary” for a descrip- 
tion of each of these activities. ) 

1. Radio activities (1959 actual, $70,883 ; 1960 estimate, $72,013 ; 1961 estimate, 
$72,013; no changc).—This activity provides for the placement of Agency- 
produced program materials, in the form of scripts and tapes, on local radio 
stations; the local production of program material for placement on local sta- 
tions; and promotion of VOA broadcasts in English and in local languages. 
These activities are being carried on in 12 countries in 1960 and 1961. 

2. Television activities (1959 actual, $5,025; 1960 estimate, $5,051; 1961 esti- 
mate, $19,220; increase, $14,169).—In 1959, funds were used in Iran, Lebanon, 
and Turkey for local adaptation and placement of Agency television and other 
film programs. Similar activities are being carried on in Cyprus, India, Lebanon, 
and Turkey in 1960, and are proposed to continue at the same level in 1961. The 
increase of $14,169 will provide for local production in Lebanon of an Arabic 
series of 26 programs for the teaching of English, and the production of spe 
cial events news stories, news inserts, and special programs for local placement. 

3. Press and publications activities (1959 actual, $681,452; 1960 estimate, 
$585,114 ; 1961 estimate, $525,354 ; decrease, $59,760) .— 


l | 
| : ' > 
1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate | Increase or 


| | | decrease (—) 

detail ition eae mie — | | alee 

(a) USIS periodicals_-.-............- Prieleaedl $342,091 | $291, 201 $228, 601 — $62, 600 

(b) Information placement o 164, 657 | 156, 947 | 157, 097 | 150 
(c) Pamphlets, leaflets, posters, and photo dis- | 

SL in abndbsinitihqrecaaqstelpiaeadibtesm koma gate 174, 704 | 136, 966 | 139, 656 2, 690 

NN ttc cancer ekaaindoeens teu 681, 452 | 585, 114 | 525, 354 —59, 760 


(a) USIS periodicals.—The program in 1960 provides for publication of nine 
periodicals produced and distributed by USIS missions, the issuance of news- 
letters and supplements on such subjects as student activities, labor, science, 
and American foreign policy; and the distribution of Agency-produced periodi- 
eals such as Free World from the regional service center in Manila, News Review 
from the center in Beirut, and Problems of Communism from the Press Service 
in Washington. 

USIS-India produces the American Review, a quarterly cultural magazine of 
reprints with a circulation of 7,500 sent to intellectuals interested in current 
American opinion; and the American Labor Review, a monthly in English and 
Hindi, distributed to 11,500 management and labor leaders, Government officials, 
and legislators concerned with labor relations. These two periodicals are being 
published at a cost of $21,160 in 1960. The American Reporter, issued every 2 
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weeks in six Indian languages and English, has a total circulation of 250,000 
per issue. This newspaper, published at an annual cost of $94,874 in 1959, carries 
news of joint Indo-United States economic development programs; stories of the 
American position on foreign policy; and cultural, scientific, economic, and 
general interest stories and pictures of the United States. In 1960, the American 
Reporter is being expanded, through the use of Public Law 480 currencies, to 
a total of 380,000 copies per issue in eight Indian languages and English. Paper 
to support the expanded publications program, which must be purchased in 
the United States, will be funded by transferring the entire local cost. of the 
Reporter to Public Law 480 currencies, beginning late in 1960. Dollar cost of 
production of the American Reporter, exclusive of the purchase of paper in the 
United States, will be $62,600 in 1960, and nothing in 1961. 

In Pakistan, two major periodicals are published: Panorama (in English) 
and an Urdu edition entitled “Sairbeen,” a monthly magazine with a combined 
circulation of 75,000, produced at a cost of $45,747; and Markin Parikrama, a 
combined English and Bengali language newspaper published 24 times a year at 
a cost of $13,101, and distributed to 25,000 East Pakistanis. 

In Ceylon, American News is published in Sinhalese (40 issues, 9,000 copies), 
Tamil (12 issues, 2,500 copies), and English (6 issues, 6,500 copies) at an annual 
cost of $7,910. In the United Arab Republic, an Arabic-language newspaper, Al 
Sadaka, published weekly with monthly supplements on special subjects, is being 
distributed in 55,000 copies at an annual cost of $51,005. Two Farsi-language 
periodicals are produced in Iran: Land and People, a quarterly magazine with 
68,000 circulation, at a cost of $14,000; and Akhbar Hafteh, a weekly newspaper 
with a circulation of 20,000, at an annual cost of $32,000. Finally, production 
of newsletters, and distribution of Agency-produced periodicals is provided for 
in 1960 at a cost of $43,678. 

(b) Information placement.—The 1960 program is made up of $55,300 for the 
reception, translation where appropriate, reproduction, and distribution of the 
Agency wireless file materials; $23,955 for travel, including trips by local 
journalists to ICA projects, NATO installations, and fer otheft special pur- 
poses; $26,562 for local purchase of photos, engravings, plastic plates, and 
contract photo and press coverages; $22,453 for local procurement of supplies, 
equipment, and materials; and $28,677 for teletype communications services. 
The increase in 1961 is for the program in Cyprus, established late in 1959 and 
not fully operational during all of 1960. 

(c) Pamphlets, leaflets, and posters.—The total program of $136,966 in 1960 
provides $58,000 for India; $32,400 for Pakistan; $17,160 for Turkey; $8,476 
for Iran; $8,200 for Greece; and $12,730 for nine other countries. These ma- 
terials are produced in English and local languages, and stress such subjects 
as American economic and technical assistance; mutual security organizations 
and activities; U.S. foreign policy objectives; and American scientific, cultural, 
and educational developments. They are frequently prepared for use in con- 
junction with specific exhibit or film showings or cultural programs. The in- 
crease of $2,690 proposed for 1961 will provide $4,000 for production of a pam- 
phlet for use at the Jeshyn Exhibition in Kabul in the fall of 1960. This increase 
is partially offset by a reduction in the program level for Turkey. 

4. Motion-picture activities (1959 actual, $386,914; 1960 estimate, $312,138; 
1961 estimate, $346,217; inerease, $34,079) —Motion-picture activities consist of 
the following: 


1961 estimate | Increase or 
| decrease (—) 





| 


| 1959 actual is estimate 
ee = | - 
| 
| 


(2) Oversea motion picture production____._.-- $238, 723 $140, 769 | $167, 485 $26, 716 
(b) Motion picture distribution __............_- 148, 191 171, 369 178, 732 | 7, 363 
pa ee ancl acini atid hecprenian —|—_—____— 

dines lbiaiatiag te eae eee 2 386, 914 312, 138 | 346, 217 | 34, 079 


a " we 





(a) Oversea motion-picture production.—Production projects are being con- 
tinued in eight countries in 1960. In 1961, the Agency proposes to produce a 
color documentary film in Nepal, at a cost estimated at $35,000 dealing with that 
nation’s first year under parliamentary government; and two short documentary 
films in Jordan, dealing with aspects of Jordan’s economic development and 

53458—60——_7 
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progress, at a cost of $14,000. These increases are offset by reductions in pro 
gram levels in four other countries, totaling $22,284, for a net increase of 
$26,716. 

(b) Motion-picture distribution.—Costs in this activity are made up of three 
major items: The operation of mobile units, including per diem and maintenance, 
$103,150; film processing, including editing, preparation of trailers and titles, 
and magnetic sound striping, $8,760; and other film distribution costs, such as 
postage, shipping, and preparation of catalogs, $59,459, for a total of $171,369 
in 1960. 

In 1961, an increase of $7,363 in motion picture distribution is proposed: 
$7,163 for full year cost of operating two mobile units in Iran, added in 1960 
and in use for only a part of that year; and $200 for full year cost of the 
program in Cyprus, established late in 1959 and not fully operational during 
all of 1960. 

5. Information center and related activities (1959 actual, $925,802; 1960 esti- 
mate, $878,274; 1961 estimate, $924,584; increase $46,310).—Information center 
and related activities consist of the following: 





1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate | Increase or 
| | decrease (—) 
| 
| 
| 





(a) Information center operations Phot se $376, 741 | $350, 488 $385, 919 $35, 431 


(6) Book translations. -.................-- 175, 117 | 158, 041 183, 710 25, 669 
(c) Exhibits. ______- a ee 145, 270 | 148, 310 139, 010 —9, 300 
(d) Presentations.........._..._..._____ ee 87, 387 | 71, 823 71,08 1. See 
(e) English-teaching promotion..___._.__- | 53, 803 57,116 60, 116 | 3, 000 
fp eS ee 87, 484 | 92, 496 84, 006 | —8, 490 

eS aoe. 84h oa doen osu - i 925, 802 | 878, 274 924, 584 | 46, 310 





(a) Information center operations.—This activity in 1960 provides for the 
operation of 28 information centers and 26 reading rooms in 13 countries. Of 
the total estimate of $350,488, $245,594 is for the cost of space for these facili- 
ties, including rent, utilities and maintenance. The remainder, $104,894, is for 
locally purchased library supplies, furniture and equipment, bookbinding, post- 
age and freight, bookmobile operation, and travel. 

The largest country costs are India ($108,980) with eight centers and two 
reading rooms; Pakistan ($65,023) with three centers and nine reading rooms; 
and Greece ($40,237) with two centers and three reading rooms. 

For 1961, $385,919 is requested, a net increase of $35,431. An information 
center to be opened at Jidda will require $5,568 in rent and operating expense. 
Increased rent on the centers in Ankara and Istanbul will require $14,259. 
Purchase and installation of air conditioning for the center in Calcutta, and 
for the library and auditorium at Patna will require $22,373. Rent increase on 
the center in Tel Aviv will require $5,609. These increases totaling $47,809, 
are offset in part by reductions in estimated cost of maintenance, and non- 
recurring cost of space for the center in Karachi. (Funds for the purchase of 
the Karachi information center building are contained in the Department of 
State budget estimates for use of Public Law 480 currencies, sec. 104(1).) 

(b) Book translations.—This activity provides for the promotion, through 
commercial channels, of the translation, publication, and distribution of books 
abroad. The books may be published full length or in condensed versions, or 
serialized in local magazines and newspapers. Out of the total of $158,041 for 
1960, the principal amounts are planned for the United Arab Republic ($64,922 
for 29 editions totaling 161,000 copies) ; India ($52,000 for 93 editions totaling 
433,000 copies); and Lebanon ($14,126 for 10 editions totaling 67,000 copies). 
The remaining $25,993 provides for 78 editions totaling 227,000 copies in 6 
countries. 

In 1961 the budget proposes a net increase of $25,669, for an additional 31 
editions totaling 139,100 copies. The program in Lebanon would be increased 
by $34,904 to a total of $50,030 to produce 35 editions in 241,000 copies. Two 
titles would be published in Saudi Arabia, at a cost of $2,100 for 6,000 copies. 
These increases are offset in part by a reduction of $4,135 for the program in 
the United Arab Republic, where the average number per edition will be reduced 
from about 5,500 copies to about 4,600 copies, and $7,200 in the program in the 
Sudan. 
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(c) Evhibits—This activity provides for local operating expenses of dis- 
playing Agency-produced exhibits, and for local production and operation of 
exhibits. Included are costs of rental of space, utilities, maintenance and 
repairs, assembly and dismantling, shipping, and materials costs. Of the total 
$148,310 for the 1960 program, $80,155 is for India, $20,000 for the United Arab 
Republic, $16,155 for Turkey, $15,170 for Pakistan, and $16,830 for exhibits 
activities in 11 other countries. 

The reduction, $9,300 in the exhibits program in 1961, is made up of a reduc- 
tion of $11,700 in the United Arab Republic as a result of nonrecurring costs 
for the U.S. exhibit at the Damascus Trade Fair in 1960; a reduction of $100 
in the estimate for Israel; and an increase of $2,500 to provide for the con- 
struction and operation of an exhibit at the Jeshyn exhibition in Kabul in the 
fall of 1960. 

(d) Presentations.—No change in level is proposed for 1961. This activity 
provides for the local purchase of books and international editions of American 
newspapers and periodicals, for presentation to groups and institutions, govern- 
ment ministries, and opinion leaders in 16 countries. 

(e) English-teaching promotion.—This activity provides for the purchase of 
teaching materials and for other expenses relating to the teaching of English, 
including contracts for teachers, rental of space, and travel. The teaching 
program reaches military officers, government officials, schoolteachers, and 
students in eight countries. Of the total of $57,116 for 1960, $48,500 is for 
continuation of the program conducted by USIS through the American Institute 
of Languages in Baghdad, including contract costs for three American teachers. 
(English-teaching courses are also conducted by the USIS-supported binational 
centers in Turkey, Greece, and Iran. ) 

The net increase of $3,000 proposed for 1961 is made up of $1,500 for a 
seminar for teachers of English in Jordan, and $2,600 to establish an English- 
teaching program in Saudi Arabia. These increases are offset in part by a 
reduction of $1,100 in Ceylon for the English-teaching workshop, proposed to be 
financed under the Department of State Public Law 480 budget for American 
studies, section 104(p). 

(f) Cultural activities —The total of $92,496 includes $12,495 for support of 
the educational exchange program; $10,023 for promotion of events presented 
under auspices of the President’s special international program; and $69,978 
for other cultural activities such as conferences and seminars, participation 
with local organizations in joint cultural activities, sponsorship of concerts, 
and lecture programs. Expenses related to the administration and support of 
the educational exchange program are reimbursed by the Department of State. 

The net reduction of $8,490 projected for 1961 is made up of: reductions 
totaling $10,000 in India for those programs dealing with American studies, 
proposed to be financed under the Department of State Public Law 480 budget, 
section 104(p) ; and an increase of $1,510, principally for support to the educa- 
tional exchange program in the United Arab Republic. 

6. Binational center expenses (1959 actual, $164,413 ; 1960 estimate, $223,400; 
1961 estimate, $359,550; increase, $136,150).—Binational center expenses consist 
of the following: 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate | Increase or 
decrease (—) 


| 
(a) Binational center costs $60, 996 $76, 900 $138, 050 $61, 150 


(6) Binational center personnel eremia tk .. 103, 417 146, 500 221, 500 75, 000 
I iat ce les he ateintniil edit indaink aialttiic 164, 413 223, 400 359, 550 | 136, 150 


(a) Binational center costs.—This activity provides grants for seminars and 
other activities of binational centers. These centers, with their English teach- 
ing courses, are important institutions of prestige and influence in the inter- 
change of American and local culture. In 1960, the Ankara center with six 
branches in Turkey received grants of $45,600. The Teheran center with five 
branches in Iran received grants of $16,500. The Athens center received grants 
of $14,800. In 1961, an increase of $17,650 for Iran is proposed—$7,500 for 
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salary of a resident American director of courses at the Teheran center ; $8,000 
for the new student center in Teheran, opened in May 1959; and $2,150 to assist 
in defraying cost of relocating the library of the Isfahan branch center to a 
building more accessible to the public. No changes are planned in grants for 
Athens and Ankara. 

The Agency plans to make grants, under Public Law 480, section 104(j) 
authority, to binational organizations in Bombay, Calcutta, Karachi, Lahore, 
and Katmandu in 1960. These grants will be used to pay advance rent on facili- 
ties to house the new binational centers, and to acquire equipment and furnish- 
ings. (A total of $265,000 in local currencies is contained in the 1960 obligation 
estimate in the Agency’s Public Law 480 budget.) Assistance in defraying 
operating expenses of the new centers is proposed for 1961 as follows: Karachi, 
$14,500; Lahore, $5,000; Bombay, $14,500; Calcutta, $5,000; Katmandu, $4,500— 
a total increase of $43,500 in 1961 for these new centers. 

(b) Binational center personnel grants.—These costs in 1960 cover the sal- 
aries, allowances, and travel grants for Americans assigned to binational centers 
in Turkey (four.grantees), Iran (six grantees), and Greece (one grantee). 
for these 11 grantees are estimated at $146,500 in both 1960 and 1961. 

The five new centers in India, Pakistan, and Nepal will each require one 
grantee (director) in 1961. Cost for these five proposed grantees is estimated 
at $75,000. 

7. Program direction and research (1959 actual, $83,052; 1960 estimate, 
$82,651; 1961 estimate, $82,651; no change) —Expenses in this activity are made 
up of the following: 


Costs 


| 
1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate Increase or 
| decrease (—) 





} 
da) Program direction __- oe Staal $52. 703 $55, 756 | $55, 756 oo 
qb) Research __-- y ee soe r 30, 349 26, 895 | 26, 895 ‘ 
|—_——— —— = mate 
IS inte tht cstiiohieedctegsenedigiaaieseiaieee deka baie | 83, 052 82, 651 82, 651 


(a) Program direction.—These funds cover expenses of the public affairs offi- 
cers and their immediate staff assistants in 16 countries for travel, per diem, 
purchase of reference books, and subscriptions to local publications for staff 
use. No change is proposed for 1961. 

(b) Research.—Research and evaluation activities are carried out in six 
countries, and are used to determine the most influential audience groups, the 
best means for reaching them, and the impact of the USIS program and out- 
put. The largest amount, $17,000, is for India for continuing studies such as 
American Reporter language survey; a major communications media survey; 
and a study of library use. No change in level is proposed for 1961. 

8. Direct administrative expenses (1959 actual, $974,551; 1960 estimate, 
$961,455; 1961 estimate, $937,647; decrease, $23,808).—This activity includes 
rent, utilities and maintenance for office, garage, warehouse, and residential 
space; equipment, furnishings, and miscellaneous supplies; communications; 
vehicle operation; and other costs in support of the program which cannot be 
directly allocated to a single program activity, and which are not funded through 
reimbursement to the Department of State for shared administrative services 
and facilities. The breakdown of the total amount by category is as follows: 


1959 actual 960 steaatal 1961 estimate Increase or 
| lecrease (—) 
(a) Office rent, utilities, and maintenance $193, 75¢ $219, 186 | $216, 382 — $2, 804 
(6) Warehouse and garage rent, utilities, and 
maintenance | 47, 706 51, 481 48, 252 3, 229 
{c) Residential rent, utilities, maintenance, | 
furnishings, and equipment 287, 456 | 319, 638 | 306, 382 | 13, 256 
qd) Local purchase of office supplies and equip- | 
ment, vehicle operation, communica- | | 
tions, freight and postage, etc | 445, 633 371, 150 366, 631 | —4, 519 
PS Rieke aes a ecoeennae , 974, 551 961, 455 937, 647 23, 808 
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9. Evacuation costs (1959 actual, $84,400; 1960 estimate (none); 1961 esti- 
mate (none) ).—The revolution in Iraq and the conflict in Lebanon in the sum- 


mer of 1958 required the evacuation of dependents of Agency employees from 
these two countries. 


Recapitulation of costs by country and areawide costs 


= 
| 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate | Increase or 
| } decrease (—) 


a none enero ea csi deere sees 
Positions | 
American. ___.._-- ieee 25: S en 217 219 te 
Local employee-_............-. oa | 1, 482 1, 490 DOR Eh cocdcek tke 
Mom ytit sh ie sel Nos 11, 699 | 21,709 1,709 |_- a 


Costs budgeted by country: 








» 
Afghanistan Ledakubbndidss dt atts. 8. j $91, 523 $97,955 | $102, 400 $4, 445 
Ceylon Re eS 107, 441 124, 173 116, 900 | —7, 273 
Cyprus wotuees 4 At 837 | 13, 800 17, 000 | 3, 200 
Re band aiecnkes hibetnacinaswcieetl 366, 786 353, 572 366, 200 | 12, 628 
India imi in po nguanepon ‘i i 1, 772, 951 | 1, 701, 957 1, 653, 269 | —48, 688 
NGS tis alednctcdpsncdind date wduautoaeda ab obuttanuhee | 616, 551 | 644, 120 | 662, 500 18, 380 
Iraq Bess 211, 613 133, 959 114, 300 —19, 659 
Israel , 106, 139 111, 912 119, 200 | 7, 288 
Jordan Seinen — 118, 751 | 114, 699 131, 900 17, 201 
Lebanon a acetic 185, 354 190, 220 240, 732 
Nepal 40, 115 42, 639 80, 431 S, 
Pakistan ‘ ; 924, 196 869, 659 905, 127 35, 468 
Saudi Arabia é 16, 898 21, 332 40, 800 19, 468 
Sudan od sieaierte sii abdhl cel aoa | 123, 061 89, 913 82, 650 —7, 263 
Turkey ie: | 320, 050 380, 529 399, 200 18, 671 
United Arab Republic. --.-- F ~ 414, 709 411, 407 394, 358 —17, 049 

Subtotal, country costs_...........-. bd 5, 416, 975 5, 301, 846 5, 426, 967 125, 121 

Areawide costs: - 
American salaries and related costs si 2, 285, 540 | 2, 371, 814 2, 384, 77% 12, 959 
Binational center personnel grants i 103, 417 146, 500 221, 500 75, 000 
Evacuation expenses. - kd 84, 400 

Subtotal, areawide costs___. cede 2, 473, 357 2, 518, 314 2, 606, 273 87, 959 

Total, funds 7, 890, 332 7, 820, 160 8, 033, 240 213, 080 

Deduct reimbursements } —208, 865 —344, 860 398, 340 —53, 480 

Total, direct obligations ¥ 7, 591, 467 7, 475, 300 7, 634. 900 | 159. 600 


} Base positions after dropping 15 oversea American and 121 local employees 
? Base positions after dropping 12 local employee positions. 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR BINATIONAL CENTER EXPENSES 


Mr. Roonry. It would appear that the major increase requested as 
shown at page 87 of these justifications is for binational center ex- 
penses. What isthe breakdown of this figure of $136,150? 

So that we will not waste too much time, it appears that it is broken 
down on page 100 into two items, $61,150 for binational center costs 
and $75,000 for binational center personnel grants. 


BREAKDOWN OF INCREASE REQUESTED FOR CENTER COSTS 


Please tell us what the $61,150 is for. 

Mr. Hanptey. Mr. Chairman, in India there are grants of $19,500; 
in Tran, $17,650; in Nepal, $4,500; and in Pakistan, $19,500. 

Mr. Rooney. And these are for what ‘ 

Mr. Hanp.iey. These are to support the operating costs; that is, 
overhead and personnel in these countries. 

Mr. Roonry. What are those amounts again ¢ 

Mr. Hano ey. $19,500 total for India, $14,500 for Bombay, and 
$5,000 for Calcutta. 
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In Nepal, $4,500 in Katmandu. 

In Pakistan, a total of $19,500, $14,500 for Karachi, and $5,000 for 
Lahore. 

In Iran, a total of $17,650. 

Mr. Rooney. These are ¢ alli increases, are they not ? 

Mr. Hanpiey. These are all increases; yes, sir. 


PROGRAM IN KATMANDU 


Mr. Roonry. Now let us take Katmandu. What have your ac- 
tivities been at Katmandu up to now ? 

Mr. Hanpitey. We have an information center in Katmandu with 
a public affairs officer and, beginning with this year, an information 
oficer. He has operated a library and a motion picture program. 
He has also placed material on Radio Katmandu. He has dgvdlaane 
what he describes as a “footmobile” program, which takes films into 
the up-country in Nepal, using Nepalese carriers. That has been a 
very successful program. 

Mr. Rooney. Have you had any place in Katmandu up to now ? 

Mr. Hanptey. This program has been carried in the past as a part 
of the India program. 

Mr. Rooney. But have you been located in Katmandu ? 

Mr. Hanptey. We have been located in Katmandu, yes. I believe 
for 10 years we have had one officer in Katmandu. 

During the past year there has been an election in Nepal and a 
Parliament has been established. You may remember the joint resolu- 
tion passed by the House and Senate complimenting the newly formed 
Parliament, a resolution which was delivered to the presiding officers 
of the Nepal Parliament by Congressman Poage, of Texas, and Con- 
gressman Jones of Missouri who happened to be in Katmandu on the 
occasion of the opening of Parliament. We have a new parliamentary 
situation in Nepal and a new political situation. We have the Tibetan 
developments of the past year. We have the situation on the Com- 
munist Chinese-Indian border; and I believe this all calls for increased 
attention to Nepal. Ambassador Stebbins and other people in Nepal 
have felt the same way. 


BREAKDOWN OF INCREASE REQUESTED FOR PERSON NEL GRANTS 


Mr. Roonry. What is the breakdown of the $75,000 entitled “Bi- 
national Center Personnel Grants” ? 

Mr. Hanpuery. That provides $30,000 for India for two grantees. 

Mr. Rooney. Where do we find that in the justifications ? 

Mr. Hanpiey. Page 101, sir, under item 6b. It also provides for a 
grantee for Nepal, $15,000; and $30,000 for two grantees for Pakis- 
tan—one for Lahore and one for Karachi. 

Mr. Rooney. Did you say two for Nepal ? 

Mr. Hanpiey. No. one for Nepal, $15,000. 

Mr. Roonry. Altogether there are how many grants ? 

Mr. Hanotey. Altogether we are asking for 16 grants in total, in- 
cluding 5 new ones. There are five new grants requested and that will 
make a total of 16 altogether for the Near East and south Asia. 

Mr. Roonry. This would be an average of about $13,300 each? 

Mrs. Srernens. For the 16? 
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Mr. Rooney. No, for the 11. 

Mrs. SreruEens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And the five would be how much each ? 

Mr. Hanpb.ey. $15,000 each. 

Mr. Roonry. Wh: ut is the difference ? 

Mr. Hanbury. Travel differences, sir. 

The other grantees are in Iran and Turkey and Greece. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have the breakdown of one of these $15,000 
grants ¢ 

Mr. Hanpiey. Take, for example, the Nepal grant: Salary $5,750; 
hardship differential $1,438; allowances $2,170; travel $5,498; social 
security $144; for a total of $15,000. 

Mr. Roonry. Now break down one of these $13,000 grants—to Iran, 
let us say. 

COST OF GRANT IN GREECE 


Mr. Hanptey. Mr. Chairman, I have one that spells out $13,584 in 
Greece. Could we take that? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Hanptey. Salary $6,750. 

Mr. Rooney. Right there, why do you pay $1,000 more salary in 
connection with that grant at a post in Greece as compared with the 
hardship post in Nepal ¢ 

Mr. Hanoptey. I think the answer to that, Mr. Chairman, is, it de- 
pends on whether the grantee is a director of courses or whether he is 
a teacher. 

Mr. Rooney. Which would the one in Greece be ? 

Mr. Hanp.tey. The one in Greece is a director of courses. 

Mr. Roonry. And so is the one in Nepal. He is a director, too, 
according to page 101 of the justifications. So that cannot be. Make 
another guess. 

Mr. Hanptey. Mr. Chairman, that is the best I got from the peo- 
ple who work in this field. 

Mr. Rooney. Let us have the rest of this one in Greece. You have 
given us $6,750 for salary. 

Mr. Hanptey. $1,890 for allowances: $4,800 for travel; $144 for 
social security ; for a total of $13,584. 

Mr. Rooney. How would you have an amount like $4,800 for travel ? 

Mr. Hanptey. That is the equivalent of a Foreign Service transfer 
with shipment of effects. 

Mr. Rooney. Does this include bringing them back ? 

Mr. Hanntey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. In connection with this travel of $4,800 are we to 
understand you will bring this fellow back in the same fiscal year? 

Mr. Hanpb ey. Ordinarily it is 2 years, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Then why do you have it in here? These are new 
people. This is an added program. 

Mr. Hanbury. Greece is not a new program, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, Nepal is a new program. Is that $5,498 two 
ways? 

Mr. Hanptgy. That isa one-way charge, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. A one-way charge to Nepal, $5,498 ? 

Mr. Hanobtey. That is right. 
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Mr. Rooney. Where would this grantee go in Greece ? 
Mr. Hanptey. Athens, sir. Mr. Chairman, he is already in Greece, 


RETURN TRAVEL OF BINATIONAL CENTER GRANTEES 


Mr. Roonry. What would you be doing, then, changing the whole 
11 in the current fiscal year ? 

Mr. Hanotey. There are some in each year, I believe, sir. That is 
the answer. There are some changes each year. 

Mr. Roonry. But you have travel in here to bring 11 of them back. 
Is that correct ? 

Mr. Hanptey. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Is it just a coincidence that all 11 would be coming 
back in fiscal year 1961 ¢ 

Mr, Hanptey. I do not have the information on that, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Bow ? 


TRAVEL, 1960 AND 1961 


Mr. Bow. What is the total for travel in this budget ? 

Mr. Hanptey. $166,769. 

Mr. Bow. Where is that in the justifications ? 

Mr. Hanon ey. It is scattered through all activities. 

Mr. Bow. You donot have it in a separate item ¢ 

Mr. Hanpbtey. Not in a separate item ; no, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. What was it last year? 

Mr. Hanptey. $172,697, sir. 

Mr. Bow. As compared to what? 

Mr. Hanptey. $166,769, a reduction of $5,928. 

Mr. Bow. This reduction is because of the separation of Africa, is 
it not 

Mr. Hanptey. I believe that is correct. 


™~ 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR RENTS AND UTILITIES 


Mr. Bow. You have an increase in rents and utilities in this area. 
Can you break down what the increases in rents are totaling $41,941 

Mr. Hanouey. $21,318 for rents on our libraries and rents for halls 
when we have exhibits and cultural activities. 


LIBRARY RENTAL—JIDDA 


Mr. Bow. Where are these located ? 

Mr. Hanpury. Jidda. 

Mr. Bow. Is that a new library? 

Mr. Hanoptey. Yes. 

Mr. Bow. What will you pay for rent for the library there? 

Mr. Hanptey. $2,000. 

Mr. Bow. $2,000 a year for the library at Jidda? 

Mr. Hanntey. $2,000 for rent plus $2,100 utilities and maintenance, 
for an annual total of $4,100. 

There are rent increases in Turkey and Israel. The total for Turkey 
for rent is $14,259. 
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Mr. Bow. That is in Ankara? 
Mr. Hanptey. Ankara and Istanbul, $4,897 in Ankara and $9,362 in 
Istanbul. 


LIBRARY RENTAL-—ISTANBUL 


Mr. Bow. Is that the same library you have had in Istanbul? 

Mr. Hanobtey. That is right. 

Mr. Bow. Why this large increase? 

Mr. Hanptey. The lease expires on June 30 and our information is 
that renewal or rent for comparable space would be three times the 

resent lease rate. 

Mr. Bow. What are you paying for that now? 

Mr. Hanpbwey. $4,238 at present is the annual rent for the library at 
Istanbul. 

Mr. Bow. $4,238 and Your increase will be how much ? 

Mr. Hanptey. $9,362. 

Mr. Bow. Making a total rental of $13,600? 

Mr. Hanptey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. The rent will jump from $4,238 to $13,600 for the same 
space ¢ 

Mr. Hanptey. Yes, sir; for the same space. 

Mr. Bow. I have been in that space. What is it, two or three 
floors ? 

Mr. Hanptey. It is three floors, I believe. 

Mr. Bow. This houses more than the library ? 

Mr. Hanotey. It houses the library and has an exhibit hall, our 
information center 

Mr. Bow. Storage space for motion pictures? 

Mr. Hanpiey. Y es; that is our total space in Istanbul. 

Mr. Bow. Thei increase is from $4,238 to $13,600 ? 

Mr. Hanntey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Is this lease payable in Turkish lira or in dollars? 

Mr. Hanopiey. I am sure it must be in Turkish lira at 9-to-1 
dollar rate. You are aware that the Turkish currency situation has 
changed a great deal in the last few years, and the inflationary result 
is srobably ‘the explanation of this large rent increase. 

Mr. Bow. That would rather make you believe the dollar value is 
going down and the lira value is going up? 

Mr. Hanptey. It has gone up and it has come down. At one time 
we were buying Turkish lira at 12 to 13 to the dollar; plus the fact 
the price on space in Istanbul is something fantastic. 

Mr. Bow. How long have we had that lease at $4,238 ? 

Mr. Hanpb.ey. Since 1951, sir, with no change in rent. 





RENTAL ON INFORMATION CENTER—TEL AVIV 


Mr. Bow. All right. What is the other item or items that make up 
this increase of $41,941 in rents? 

Mr. Hanpury. In Israel there is an increase of $5,509. 

Mr. Bow. What have you been paying there? 

Mr. Hanpiey. We have been paying $6,200 rent, and utilities and 
maintenance $1,360, for a total of $7,560. 

Mr. Bow. And the annual rent will now be how much? 
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Mr. Hanp ey. $9,000, and utilities and maintenance $4,069. 

Mr. Bow. In other words, you have an increase here of $2,800 in 
rent ? 

Mr. Hanptey. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Bow. How long is this le: ase going to run / 

Mr. Hanptey. T he | lease will expire and we will either have to move, 
find new quarters, which will probably be more expensive, or pay this 
new rent. 

Mr. Bow. How long have you had this lease ? 

Mr. Hanptey. I would say for a number of years, sir. I think 4 
or 5 years at least. 

Mr. Bow. If it isa year-by-year lease, how much was it increased 
last year? 

Mr. Hanoptey. In 1959 the rent was $5,167. In 1960 it was $6,200, 
That is roughly a $1,050 increase. 


CHANGES IN RENTAL AND RATE OF EXCHANGE 


Mr. Bow. What was the original rental on this building when you 
first took it over ? 

Mr. Hanpiry. May I supply that for the record ? 

Mr. Bow. Will yousupply that for the record year-by-year and also 
give us with the same statement the inflationary trend of the monetary 
unit of Israel. 

Mr. Hanptey. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

The original lease on the information center in Tel Aviv was entered into on 
July 1, 1957, for a 2-year period, at a rental rate of $5,167 per year. This lease 
was amended, effective July 1, 1959, to increase the annual rental to $6,200, and 
to run for a 2-year period through June 30, 1961. However, the landlord has 
stated that renewal of the lease for the second year (July 1, 1960, through June 
30, 1961) will be subject to upward negotiation of the annual rental rate. 

The rate of exchange in Israel has been as follows: For the years 1950 through 
1952, 0.357 Israeli pounds to the dollar; for 1953, 1 Israeli pound to the dollar; 
from 1954 to the current date, 1.80 Israeli pounds to the dollar. 


Mr. Bow. What is the next item ? 


RENTALS IN INDIA 


Mr. Hanptey. Additional rent and utilities for our centers in Cal- 
eutta and Patna in India. 

Mr. Bow. What dothey amount to? 

Mr. Hanotey. In Calcutta they will amount to $3,000 for rent; and 
in Patna $4,200; $600 for utilities and $3,600 for installation of air 
conditioning. 

Mr. Bow. Can you justify those? What is the need for them ? 

Mr. Hanotey. The increase in Patna covers the operation of the 
air conditioning that is to be installed there. 

Mr. Bow. Who owns the building ? 

Mr. Hanpiry. It isa private lease, sir. 

Mr. Bow. What do we pay in the way of rent for that? 

Mr. Hanptey. $1,270 rent. 

Mr. Bow. A year? 

Mr. Hanontey. Yes. 
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Mr. Bow. $1,270 per annum ¢ 
Mr. Hanoey. Yes, for rent, and $1,680 for utilities and mainte- 
nance, for a total of $99 50. 


AIR CONDITIONING 


Mr. Bow. And we will pay how much to air condition it ? 

Mr. Hann ey. $4,200. 

Mr. Bow. How long will that lease run ? 

Mr. Hanpiey. We have had that post for, I would say, about 5 
years, Sir. 

Mr. Bow. Are you the one who approved this $4,200 for air condi- 
tioning ¢ 

Mr. Hanpiey. We are requesting it, sir, for 1961. 

Mr. Bow. Somebody had to approve it before it was put in this 
budget. Whodidthat? Did you approve it? 

Mr. Hanptey. That is correct, as a budget request for 1961. 

Mr. Bow. Did you not take into consideration how long the lease 
was going to run before you approved that much to put air condi- 
tioning in the building ? 

Mr. Hanpuey. I am not familiar with the details of this particular 
lease, but I am sure the staff work done before this came up would 
have covered that particular point. 

Mr. bow. You say you are sure but you do not know it to be a 
fact, do you, Mr. Handley ¢ 

Mr. Hanpiey. No, sir. 

Mr. Bow. And you are responsible for this division, and it would 
be assumed before approval was given to spend $4,200 to air condition 
the building that you certainly would be concerned about how long 
that lease would run. 

What kind of air conditioning is it ? 

Is there anybody here who knows anything about this ? 

Mr. Hanpiey. Not in detail; no, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Nobody knows what kind of air conditioning, whether 
a central plant or window units? 

Mr. Hanptey. No, sir, I do not have that information here. 

Mr. Bow. Where would it be ? 

Mr. Hanptey. This information would either be available in the 
Agency in the administration division or at New Delhi or Calcutta. 

Mr. Bow. I would suggest that you try to find that and bring it up 
here this afternoon, complete det: ails for an item of this kind. 


RENTAL IN CALCUTTA 


What else do youhave? You have Calcutta coming up? 

Mr. Hanpiey. $3,000 increase for rent, sir, for additional space. 
Mr. Bow. What is your present rent ? 

Mr. Hanptry. The present rent is $24,095. 

Mr. Bow. Per year? 

Mr. Hanptey. Per year. 

Mr. Bow. And you are going up to $27,000? 

Mr. Hanpiey. That is right. 

Mr. Bow. How long have you been paying $24,000 in Calcutta? 
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Mr. Hanptry. We have been in that location for, I would say, at 
least 10 years, sir. 

Mr. Bow. What did it originally rent for? 

Mr. Hanptey. The last year I have is $24,111. 

Mr. Bow. That is for what year? 

Mr. Hanptey. Fiscal year 1959. 

Mr. Bow. You have no figures prior to that? 

Mr. Hanotey. No, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Get those and submit them for the record. 

Mr. Hanotey. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 

The lease on the information center at Calcutta was entered into on March 1, 
1951, and runs to February 28, 1961. The annual rent was 114,000 rupees, the 
equivalent of approximately $24,000. There has been no change in the annual 


rent as stipulated in the lease. USIS has two 5-year options to renew this 
lease, running to February 28, 1971, at the same annual rental rate. 


OTHER RENTALS 


Mr. Bow. That brings it up to $41,941, is that correct ? 

Mr. Hanotey. These and other increases are offset in part by re- 
ductions in our office and warehouse space cost in Iran and Iraq, 
which amount to $14,448, so that has to be deducted from the increases 
which we have just discussed. 

Mr. Bow. So that we get this clear, the sheet I have before me shows 
a higher amount in fiscal 1961 in each of these items. The reason for 
a reduction is the separation of Africa, so to get the true increases 
we would have to check with fiscal 1960. Isthat nght? 

Mr. Hanptey. I believe that is right. 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR OTHER CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Mr. Bow. Under other contractual services you have an increase 
of $71,039. Will you break that down ? 

Mr. Hanpbtey. That is a total increase of $71,039, and it is broken 
down in this way, sir: 

Four thousand six hundred dollars for the Federal employee health 
insurance contribution. 

There is a minus $77 for Federal employee group life insurance, 
and a minus $120 under radio activities. 

There is a $13,969 addition for television activities; a $28,776 
addition for motion picture activities; $45,831 addition for libraries, 
exhibit halls, and the like; and a final deduction of $21,940 for non- 
recurring maintenance we have had in Iran, Iraq, and Pakistan. 


LIBRARIES 


Mr. Bow. What is that $45,831 item ? 

Mr. Hanorry. These provide for increases for Arabic book trans- 
lations, $25,669; exhibit material for the Jeshyn exhibition at Kabul, 
$2,500; air-conditioning installation at Calcutta and Patna, $17,923; 
and English teching programs, $4,100; offset by decreases in the 
amount of $4,361. 
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AIR CONDITIONING—PATNA AND CALCUTTA 


Mr. Bow. Let us go back to this air conditioning at Patna. Where 
will that. be? 

Mr. Hanpiey. This is the same place. 

Mr. Bow. In this same building? 

Mr. Hanotey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Is that $4,200 we discussed a moment ago in this $17,000? 

Mr. Hanp.ey. No, sir; only in part. 

Mrs. SrerHens. The cost we spoke to earlier was the total cost. of 
$4,200 for installation and operation of air conditioning in Patna. 
That includes $600 for utilities. 

Mr. Bow. How much do you have in this area for air conditioning? 

Mr. Hanptey. The total is $17,923 for Patna and Calcutta. 

Mr. Bow. What does the $17,923 consist of? Can you break that 
down in any way ? 

Mr. Hanptey. I do not have that information here, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Why not? 

Mr. Hanptey. We can provide it, sir. 

Mr. Bow. $17,923 is a pretty big item, Mr. Handley. It seems 
to me you should be prepared to tell us something about: it, particu- 
larly when we have $4,200 in another place for air conditioning in 
Patna. I would like to know how much of the $17,923 goes to Patna 
and how much goes to Calcutta. 

Mr. Hanptry. We can provide it for the record, sir. 

Mr. Bow. I would like to have it before that. Can you get it here 
this afternoon ? 

Mr. Hanop ey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Is there air conditioning for Calcutta in any other place 
in this budget, as there was for Patna, other than in this $17,923? 

Mr. Hano.ey. No, sir. 

Mr. Bow. I have been in Calcutta. I can see good sense in air 
conditioning there. But I would like to know the details of these 
figures and why you are spending this much money in these buildings. 
I would like to have a breakdown. 

Mr. Hanptey. I know that we currently have some air condition- 
ing in Calcutta but it is inadequate for the auditorium when the 
other air conditioning is on. 

Mr. Bow. Let us get a complete explanation of this. 

Mr. Hanptey. Yes, sir. 

(Additional information may be found beginning on p. 671.) 

(The following statement was submitted for the record :) 


LEASES AND ATR CONDITIONING, CALCUTTA AND PATNA INFORMATION CENTERS 


Calcutta.—The lease on the information center at Calcutta was entered into 
on March 1, 1951, and runs to February 28, 1961. The annual rent was 114,000 
rupees, the equivalent of approximately $24,000. There has been no change in 
the annual rent as stipulated in the lease. USIS has two 5-year options to 
renew this lease, running to February 28, 1971, at the same annual rental rate. 

The 1961 budget estimates provide for the installation of a 20-ton air-condi- 
tioning unit at Calcutta. This would supplement the present 15-ton unit, which 
has insufficient capacity to cool both the USIS office space and the library 
and auditorium at the same time. There are 19,000 square feet of space in the 
center, of which 6,000 are taken up by the library and auditorium, and the 
balance by the exhibit workshop, distribution shop, office space, and the like. 

Patna.—The lease for the Patna center was entered into on June 1, 1954, for 
a 3-year period, with three annual options to renew. The lease runs through 
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May 30, 1960. The post has been authorized to negotiate extension of the lease 
for 1 year, with three annual renewal options. The rent from inception through 
May 1960 has been $1,260 per year. The extension from June 1960 through 
May 1964 will be at an increase of $120 per year, a total annual rental of $1,380. 

The Patna center consists of two large rooms, a smaller storage room, and an 
entry way, a total of 3,000 square feet of space. The dimensions of the rooms 
are: library, 30 by 50 feet; auditorium, 30 by 40 feet; storage, 10 by 25 feet: 
and entry, 5 by 10 feet. 

The field proposal for 1961 is to install six 2-ton individual window-type 
units. Air-conditioning engineers of the Foreign Buildings Operations of the 
Department of State confirm that six 2-ton units are required to air condition 
the 3,000 square feet of space in the building in Patna, based on the efficiency 
of air-conditioning equipment operating under the temperature and relative 
humidity conditions which prevail. 

The amounts included in the 1961 budget estimates for these purposes, by 
object class for each location, are as follows : 





| | 
Obiect class | Caleutta Patna Total 
i SSS SS — eee aoe ese - a mmantiiliine 
05 Rents and utilities: 
Rent for an additional 2,000 square feet of space__.._.-| De Nastkeeete | $3, 000 
Utilities for air conditioning to be installed in 1961_. "| 2,477 | $600 | 3, O77 
iat Scat E aiien oa 
DNR sen dcecve ta 5, 477 | 600 | 6, 077 
07 Other contractual services upplying. and installing air- | 
ee eee ene ae a 14, 323 | 3, 600 17, 923 
Mi Aidddintinicohbidgpitinndbeubiaaaccdehiheessea a 9, 800 | 4, 200 24, 000 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR GRANTS, SUBSIDIES, AND CONTRIBUTIONS 


Mr. Bow. For “Grants, subsidies, and contributions” you have an 
increase of $137,120. Will you explain that increase to us? 

Mr. Hanptry. That is made up of contribution to the civil service 
retirement fund, $2,322; and binational center grants, $135,298. 

There is a decrease of $500 resulting from the transfer of the 
English-texching workshop in Ceylon proposed to be financed under 
the ‘Department ‘of State Public Law 480 budget for American studies, 
section 104(p). 

The $135,298 figure for grants to binational centers is broken down 
as follows: 

Cash grants total $61,150. These will be to binational institutes in 
Bombay, Calcutta, Karachi, Lahore, and Katmandu, and support of 
centers in Iran. 

Then we have $74,148 for personnel grants to five new grantees at 
Bombay, Calcutta, Karachi, Lahore, and Katmandu. 


HARDSHIP POST DIFFERENTIALS 


Mr. Bow. Have you had any reductions in amounts being paid in 
hardship post differentials? 

Mr. Hanon ey. I believe last year we had a 10-percent temporary 
differential in Lebanon which has now been removed. 

Mr. Bow. That was temporary because of the specific condition 
that existed there at that time? 

Mr. Hano.tey. Yes. 


Mr. Bow. There have been no reductions in any of these other 


areas in the hardship post differential ? 
Mr. Hanobtey. Not that I know of. 
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Has a survey been made of your area recently ? 


Mr. Hanouey. Mr. Chairman, I believe we follow the State De- 
partment on this. 


Mr. Bow. You follow the State Department ? 
Mr. Hanpxey. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Bow. I just wanted to know if they had made a survey. 


PROMOTION OF EVENTS UNDER PRESIDENT’S SPECIAL INTERNATIONAL 


Mr. Bow. On page 99 under “Cultural activities” 


PROGRAM 


you have an 


amount of $10,023 for promotion of events presented under auspices 


of the President’s special international program. 
of the events that were presented under this program ? 


one available for the committee ? 
Mr. Hanptey. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Bow. 


Do you have a list 


Do you have 


This shows the actual tours July through 
December 1959, and the planned tours, January through June 1960, 
under the President’s s special international program. 

Mr. Rooney. It might be well to put this in the record. 


Yes, let us insert it in the record. 


(The matter referred to follows:) 


Promotion of events under President’s special international program 


Afghanistan 
Gesien_....... 
Cyprus 
Greece... 


India. 


Iran 
Israel 
Jordan_. 


Lebanon... 
Nepal 


Pakistan. 
Sudan - . 


Turkey 


United Arab Republic-_. 


Total._- 


Mr. Bow. 
activities ? 


USIS cost, | 
1960 estimate 


200 | 


750 | 
500 


Actual tours, July through December 


1959 


Dance jubilee, 
None 
.do 
Dance jubilee, October 1959 
| New York Philh: armonic, August 1959 
Ballets: USA, September 1959 
Dance jubilee, December 1959 
Folk music troupe, Dec. 15, 1959-Mar 
5, 1960. 
Dance jubilee, October 1959- __ 
Ballets: USA, August 1959 
| None 


Dec. 28, 1959_. 


Dance jubilee, October 1959- - 
New York P hilhe armonic, 
None 

Dance jubilee 

None 


August 1959. 


| New York Philharmonic, September | 


1959. 


2,000 | None 


CULTURAL 


Do you have 


ACTIVITIES 


TRAVEL OF LECTURERS 


Planned tours, January 
through June 1960 





Red Nichols Jazz Band. 
Do. 
Do. 
Eastman String Quartet. 
Red Nichols Jazz Band. 


Do 


Do. 
None scheduled. 
Eastman String Quartet. 
Red Nichols Jazz Band. 
Eastman String Quartet. 


| Red Nichols Jazz Band. 


Do. 
Holiday on Ice. 
Herbie Mann Jazz Sex- 
tet. 
Eastman String Quartet. 
Red Nichols Jazz Band. 
Eastman String Quartet. 
Holiday on Ice. 
Red Nichols Jazz Band. 


: a breakdown of the $69,978 for cultural 
Here in the justifications you say it is for other cultural 


activities such as conferences and seminars, but you do not say specif- 


ically what they are or have been. 
Mr. Hanpiry. 


Yes, sir. 


Do you have a bre: ikdown on that ? 
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Mr. Bow. You do not designate in here, as you do in the other 
exhibits you have given us where you gave the names of the bands 
and the people who did the traveling; in this you only say, for ex- 
ample, “Travel of lecturer and U SIS staff.” ‘You do not break it 
down as to who those people are and what they have been lecturing on. 

Mr. Hanpitxy. These would be people who are on our staff or Ful- 
brighters, returned grantees, and others we use on lecture tours in 
some of these countries. They may be speakers on economics, or on 
American history, or on American agriculture, and on subjects of that 
kind, participating in discussion groups and participating in seminars, 


TRAVEL IN INDIA 


Mr. Bow. Let us take India. You have “Travel of lecturers and 
USIS staff, $11,400.” What is the breakdown of that $11,400? 

Mr. Hanptey. Mr. Chairman, I do not have that breakdown here. 
I believe we would have to go to the field to get that. 

Mr. Bow. That is a pretty large amount, $11,400, just for travel of 
lecturers to India. 

Mr. Hanptey. Mr. Chairman, we have 10 posts in India and a very 
active program. I believe the opportunities for lectures, for discus- 
sions, In India, where the English language is so widespread, are 
probably as great as anyplace. 

Mr. Bow. You could do a lot of traveling for $11,400, could you 
not 

Mr. Hanp ey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Who arranges for these people to take these trips? 

Mr. Hanptey. The public affairs officers and the cultural affairs 
officers in the field. 


TALENT BUREAU, PAKISTAN 


Mr. Bow. In Pakistan you have a talent bureau, at a cost of $2,940, 
What is that ? 

Mr. Hanptey. That is a speakers’ bureau, so-called, which the pub- 
lic-affairs officer and the cultural-affairs officer developed in Pakistan; 
people who can deliver speec ‘hes on specific subjects at colleges, Rotary 

Clubs, and various organizat ions. 

Mr. Bow. What is the purpose of a Talent Bureau? Why can 
they not do that without a Talent Bureau? What did we buy with 
this $2,940? 

Mr. Hano ey. It is largely travel, sir. 

Mr. Bow. You have “Travel of USIS staff” in there for $3,000. 

Mr. Hanontey. I think possibly the travel costs in Pakistan can be 
partly explained by the fact that East Pakistan and West Pakistan 
are so widely separated. 

Mr. Bow. If this $2,940 bought travel, why did you not put down 
travel instead of a Talent Bureau? What is the difference between 
the Talent Bureau and the “Travel” item ? 

Mr. Hanptey. That $2,940 would also include fees you would pay 
to some of these speakers. ; 

Mr. Bow. That leads to this question: Why do we have a Talent 
Bureau in Pakistan and not in the other pli ices? Do the other people 
go free? 
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Mr. Hanptey. This is simply the way it has been described in Paki- 
stan. In essence this type of program is conducted in India but it 
is not described this way. This is the internal description given to 
the program in Pakistan by the local public-affairs officer. 

Mr. B Bow. Does anybody actually know what they do in this Talent 
Bureau ? 

Mr. Hanptey. Yes, sir. From what I know about it I think it is 
a very commendable program. 

Mr. Bow. What do you know about it. 

Mr. Hanptey. I know there are people in Pakistan who are experts 
in particular fields, and when there is an occasion for a speaker in a 
particular field, he is sent out to make a speech or participate in a 
discussion, 

Mr. Bow. That is true in Afghanistan, Ceylon, Cyprus, Greece, In- 
dia, Iran, Iraq, Israel, Jordan, Lebanon, Nepal, and all the countries 
in this area ? 

Mr. Hanptey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Yet the only place we have a Talent Bureau is in Pakis- 
tan ¢ 

Mr. Hantey. That is the only place they describe it that way; yes, 
sir. 


BREAKDOWN OF CULTURAL ACTIVITIES IN NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 


Mr. Bow. Mr. Chairman, I suggest this go in the record at this 
point ? 

Mr. Rooney. It shall be inserted at this point in the record. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


USIS cultural activities 
Country and item 1960 estimate 
Afghanistan - 


Ceylon: 


Travel of lecturers and USIS staff______- a oe ae $800 
Ceylon America Youth League and Ceylon America Youth So- 
oC RIESE: ssscnte Netees aida srs sibdceiiecbinas ede tateuieiniag eal al en ES 1, 000 
University stude nts ‘projec ee ssileithiatibic ng ead coe din kia de laa Ea a 200 
Discussion groups, purchase of RN a Oe ES a ele 250 
en wage ealbceinueeiae ie aie anki ate 2, 250 
Cyprus: Lecturer fees and travel....................... Bie igs 350 
Greece: 
Travel of lecturers and USIS staf... eer eu. wid 450 
USIS-sponsored concerts... -- pahasiaihiamaicaisth Uncentictiptitecene eee tee cae 2, 400 
IR UE URN a estes vice hers vere ieee btailbed ti Jai ds eel 26 1, 000 
American drama productions__.__.................... sesitigied cade eet 300 
I ANE GT  T eie  ecut lee be 2, 650 
Rental of halls________ en ali ec ae ca ee 1, 000 
Student seminars_____ ~~. I ae ada . oan — 300 
PO ON a na i ea ee 8. 100 
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USIS cultural activities—Continued 














Country and item 1960 estimate 
india : 
Seminars (America at mideentury; freedom under law; American 
ie etinntn ioraaaioee . $6, 200 
IT cs ergincihinn nee cesistivemaiiinasanat apo tcneneene 400 
‘Zeawer of sectusers ene: ORIS ate... .... ee 11, 400 
Rpeeeeapemnmnmnnas (ROMO SL lk oe ek bal ndinten 500 
I eins es Meike bbls bwin tet otaal 5, 000 
I i een bcos ~eil ne 
a cca asenilengeep eben mnerensruien aeemon 500 
NE NIN. ate ti nd chk de cid acer ebin bin weld idiengielictbhd __ 26, 663 
fran: 
Travel of lecturers and USIS staff________ a a ei 3, 650 
re. 20) OCms GrmmenenOme eee 1, 800 
een ROC NONI ewhctecnes | Se 
Printing and supplies__._________- ie sa iciicee cit acca bento pion me ean ealee ees 390 
I ce ere tl sat 8, 190 
Iraq: USIS-sponsored concerts______-~_-- Serena le cokciaeenmiarabteeds indo 200 
Israel: 
TINIE eee ities abeescaidabie sdeneinieiaies 225 
Play reading, concerts, poetry reading____________- binatibeeammnie ts 575 
Total, Israel__ : : ee eee ee aoe cate SOO 
Jordan: 
Jordan-American Society______-- oe rere - 480 
USIS-sponsored concerts and lectures Bl a aa ee 400 
SI CART PTSD NN i ice screen pee = 400 
Printing, supplies, and postage__.........___________ és cia eeaae 1, 120 
Total, Jordan_______-_- Bee eile eecnlet dh oe atl ns atedia ses ca gh 2, 400 
Lebanon : 
USIS and locally sponsored events_ a ac See as 1, 000 
Cultural forums, concerts, and lectures________________ : 1, 000 
Total, Lebanon etieiada stake «ie lends aes cat dsbh eae 2, 000 
I RO a a eas lencm eluisniepinspemeddiben ebcnacesier es 200 
Pakistan : 
Cultural festivals, Karachi__- Se a a a ? 1, 680 
ee sclicadeaicsiddioeshentes stall cemtaeth eee 500 


Talent Bureau______-~_ ‘ ; rte in ast So 2, 940 


I OI I ols cers epmineuntertiot ead, Avni tule a ta ee 3, 000 
Printing and mailing ______ _ a ee aes tee ce Aes) ‘. 2, 245 
Karachi Sketch Club_____-__~- : FE ee: See eee a 200 
Pak-American societies_______- ed lee era eee geet Se ee ee 400 
i cc eceesien allele i tiie aaa pei eo 629 
I i ncn dems ihieccnel alata 1, 066 
nT ek: Sei Sus ak debie Nee 
a dls me ehecicouircsinainmor enim tinres elated hahaa 
Sudan: 
Travel of grantee lecturers._..................... : : 700 
Contract hire of lecturers bisiten ; 700 
Total, Sudan..... AE ae ee es a 1, 400 








i 
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USIS cultural activities—Continued 





Country and item 1960 estimate 
Turkey : 
ee ee ee ee 2, 000 
usesee Gi MA TOTIA a SE Se ee 400 
TR hs RO 5 earth otc had selects maha. dn ~ebd~ a sbedbeak 2, 400 
United Arab Republic: 
Treavel-and ‘fees for leettrdre 22 eo a te 800 
reer (omneres. 2h i eh ee a ea. 275 
OWE Ce I i ie cdadateiniiteh akcensn bind gti nathened nts bimscienate 400 
RP RIOEIOUD OE PTT cscs essai mpg evklig loteenpranes aa 400 
Freune. communicawous, amd posters... 2 
Aid to schools and student organizations__._.-__________________~- 200 
Detel: TAR... ..c dc ctakesietci cadets ncn ote attetitiendiwcnin nnn’ 2, 365 
ah shield 69, 978 


INCREASE REQUESTED IN CYPRUS 


Mr. Bow. Why the increase in Cyprus? 

Mr. Hanptey. That is the full-year cost of the gine sir. We 
began the program last year very late in the fiscal ye 

Mr. Bow. Are you making some headway in this area? 4 

Mr. Hanpiey. Yes; I think SO, Sir. 

Mr. Bow. Have you done as well for this country as the Red Chinese 
have done for us? 

Mr. serra I think the Red Chinese have made some major mis- 
takes in this are 

Mr. Bow. T a +y helped us a great deal; did they not? 

Mr. Hanpiery. Yes, sir. I was just in India and I can assure you 
the temperature is much different as far as the Red Chinese are con- 
cerned from what it was when I was serving there or when the Di- 
rector of the Agency was serving there. 

Mr. Bow. That isall I have, Mr. Chairman. 


DOCUMENTARY FILM IN NEPAL 


Mr. Rooney. I note in this budget you have plans for the production 
of a documentary film to be produced in Nepal at a cost of $35,000, 
depicting that nation’s progress and record under its newly established 
Parliamentary Government. Is this necessary ? 

Mr. Hanptry. Mr. Chairman, as I said earlier, this is an extraor- 
dinary development in that part of Asia. This formerly isolated 
kingdom has moved in recent years to where it is now an active par- 
ticipant in the developments of the world. It now has a Parliament, 
it 1s seeking to improve itself, we are participating very actively in our 
aid program in developing Nepal, and we believe it would be very 
important for Nepalese stability and for American-Nepalese relation- 
ships for this type of film to be made. 

Mr. Rooney. You would show it to the Nepalese people ? 

Mr. Hanptey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Auten. Mr. Chairman, could I comment on this a second ? 

Mr. Rooney. Surely. 
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Mr. Auten. On the opening day of our hearings Mr. Cederberg 
commented on a remark I made in my opening statement that many 
people around the world think that the United States stands for the 
status quo, is standing pat, and opposes the efforts of underdeveloped 
nations to change, to improve their standards of living and their 
political life. Mr. Cederberg pointed out, very properly, that the 
United States has done everything it could to try to show these people 
that. we do want to help them progress. We have given a great deal 
of time and effort and money to it, and it is astonishing that people 
still seem to think that the United States looks backward. 

Mr. Rooney. Then this is not a very good parliamentary govern- 
ment if it cannot keep their people informed. Is that right? 


STUDENTS’ FEDERATION OF CHILE 


Mr. Atten. A dramatic evidence of the way people look at the 
United States was furnished yesterday in Chile, I have before me an 
article in the New York Times by Mr. Felix Belair, Jr., commenting 
on the fact that the President of the United States received an open 
letter from the 25,000-member Students’ Federation of Chile, char- 
acterizing the inter-American system as imperialistic and inhumane. 
The students’ declaration asked whether the United States had 
become— 

a satisfied nation which fights for the maintenance of the established order in 
Latin America. 

If so, according to the Federation, the U.S. policy would protect the 
privileges of — 

a thin layer of the population which controls the power and wealth surrounded 


by an ocean of poor people for whom the “social order” means little or literally 
nothing. 


If the injustices of today are all that Christianity or democracy can offer this 
continent— 
the letter went on— 


no one should be surprised if the best children of those nations turn toward com- 
munism, seeking those elementary needs which they lack and which are the 
essentials to morality and civilization: Food, shelter, and education. 

I may say. that President Eisenhower went to the students’ federa- 
tion meeting and made quite a hit with them. The article reports 
that this was very effective diplomacy on the part of the President. 
But I cite this letter primarily in connection with the question you 
have just asked regarding why should we make a film in Nepal to 
show the Nepalese people that they are improving. You very perti- 
nently ask, Can’t the local government do that ? 

Our main interest is to paint the picture of the United States as 
forward looking and anxious to help these people achieve parliamen- 
tary forms of government and steady advance in their political and 
economic and social life. It seems to me that it is a good activity to 
present the United States in that light. 


EXPENDITURES IN CHILE 


Mr. Rooney. I am grateful to you, Mr. Allen, for bringing up this 
subject. I should now like to inquire how much the American Gov- 
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ernment has spent in Chile in the past dozen years on USIA activities. 
About $3 million? Whatever the aim is, it would appear we have 
not been very successful. Would you agree with that? 

(The information requested may be found on p. 140.) 

Mr. Auten. I would go further and say we have spent a great 
deal of money in Chile not only in USIS activities but in many other 
American Government activities. That is why Members of Congress 
like you and Mr. Cederberg express very considerable astonishment 
that the 25,000-member students’ federation of Chile would char- 
acterize the United States as imperialistic and standpattish. 


EVALUATION OF USIA PROGRAMS 


Mr. Rooney. This colloquy calls to my mind the suspicion that we 
would have been better off not to have had you USLA people down 
in Chile over the years. 

Mr. Auten. That is an argument that could be advanced. One 
could also say that perhaps we should not have had the Pan American 
Union or any other such activity. 

Mr. Rooney. That suspicion is strengthened by the accounts we 
have from time to time that the agitators who dislike us either burn 
down or attack buildings in which USIA is housed. 

Mr. Aten. I could draw another conclusion, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Yes, and I can detect exactly the conclusion you would 
draw, but mine is as good as yours. 

Mr. Auten. I agree. I was going to say that if you want to see 
how much money we have spent on USI A activities and judge how 
well we are doing, I would point out that our opponents in Latin 
America are spending more than we are. 

Mr. Roonry. I believe if the papers are correct 7,500 West Germans 
have crossed over into East Germany since the first of the month be- 
fore last. 

I suppose we could pursue this ad infinitum and we would get no- 
where. You do request $105,800,000 for salaries and expenses, and 
some of us think we are spending entirely too much money and not 
getting enough for it. That about sums it up. 


DOCUMENTARY FILM IN NEPAL 


Would this documentary film be attributed to the U.S. Govern- 
ment ? 

Mr. Hanptey. Yes, it would be. 

Mr. Rooney. What is your feeling about the people who say that 
we are interfering too much with the affairs of this new government ? 

Mr. Auuen. I don’t think so. I think we are encouraging the 
Nepalese in this devolpment and it will be appreciated. I agree that 
the film has to be handled with delicacy, which I hope it will be, not 
to make it appear that we are calling the tune in Nepal. 


INFORMATION PLACEMENT 
Mr. Rooney. I notice at page 95 of the justification in connection 


with “Information placement” under “Press and publications activi- 
ties” that you include $23,955 for travel including trips by local 
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journalists to ICA projects, NATO installations, and for other special 
purposes. Do we need this sum of money in order to induce the 
newspaper people i in that country which we have been aiding through 
substantial ICA grants that these projects are newsworthy in their 
own country. 

Mr. Hanpiey. Mr. Chairman, this has been very effective in getting 
special coverage of particular projects the United States is carrying 
out in its aid program throughout the entire Near Eastern and South 
Asian area. If you take a journalist. to see an aid project, likely as 
not he will come back and write a story on it in the local press. 

Mr. Rooney. Why shouldn’t his newspaper pay for it / 

Mr. Hanpiry. Many of these newspapers do not have the resources 
to cover these projects. Sometimes these projects are not near the 
cities. It may bea dam project. It may be an irrigation project of 
some kind. 


Tuurspay, Marci 3, 1960. 
AFRICAN AREA 


WITNESSES 


WILLIAM J. HANDLEY, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, NEAR EAST, SOUTH 
ASIA, AND AFRICA 

MRS. NANCY G. STEPHENS, AREA BUDGET OFFICER 

BEN POSNER, AGENCY BUDGET OFFICER 


Mr. Rooney. The next area is entitled the “African area” and this 
begins at page 57 of the justifications. 

This request is in the amount of $2,938,600, which will be an increase 
of $590,800 over the amount appropriated for these activities in the 
current fiscal vear. Do you have a general statement with regard to 
this, Mr. Handley ¢ 

Mr. Hanptey. Yes, sir, if I may. 

Mr. Rooney. Please proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Hanptey. Africa presents a unique opportunity and challenge 
for the information program. The rapidity of political develop- 
ments, the emergence of new governments, the thirst for knowledge 
add up to a situation where our information programs are essential 
if American policies are to be understood and African political 
progress continued in democratic channels. There can be little 
doubt that future American political relationships with emerging 
Africa can be very much shaped by opinions, prejudices, and miscon- 
ceptions that may arise during these all important formative years. 


LARGE DEMAND FOR INFORMATIONAL MATERIAL 


Receptivity for our information programs in Africa has been high 
and we can look forward to continued and sustained interest. With 
the establishment of their independence, the peoples of Africa are 
becoming increasingly preoccupied with achieving a better, richer 
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life and in finding the answers to the preblems that new nations face. 
In such a situation there is an enormous demand for printed matter, 
for motion pictures, for books and in short for every conceivable 
type of material that can enable them to learn from the experience 
of countries like the United States. It is also, Mr. Chairman, in a 
situation like this that those who would seek to destroy democratic 
institutions and the democratic faith are already at work. 


1960 ACTIVITIES AND PROPOSED PROGRAM FOR 1961 


Mr. Chairman, we are asking for an increase in appropriation. this 
year to enable us to expand our program in Africa. In the current 
fiscal year we have opened new programs in Guinea and Cameroun. 
We now operate in nine independent African nations and five de- 
pendent areas including Nigeria, British East Africa, Belgian Congo, 
the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland and Sierra Leone. We 
are also operating in Senegal in the Mali Federation. With the 
opening of posts in Guinea and Cameroun and with the opening of a 
branch post at Fez in Morocco the number of principal posts in- 
creased to 15 and branch posts to 12. In 1960, we also maintained 
three reading rooms (Tangier, Casablanca, and Freetown). 

Mr. Chairman, in 1961 the Agency hopes to extend its operations 
to the Congo Republic (Brazzaville). the Malagasy Republic 
(Tananar ive), the Ivory Coast (Abidjan), and Soudan (Bamako) in 
the Mali Federation. Plans call we: the establishment of five branch 
posts at Mombasa, Elisabethville, Capetown, Lusaka, and Blantyre, 


and conversion of the reading room at Freetown to a post. Thus in 
1961 the USIS —— in Africa would be conducted at 37 posts and 
2 reading rooms by 85 Americans and 349 local employees. 


In 1960 we satienial to show the USIS African newsreel titled 
“Today.” This newsreel, shown in over 200 commercial theaters in 
9 countries with English, French, Arabic, and Somali sound tracks, 
was a most effective means for reaching a large African audience. 
Africians saw in this monthly newsreel the story of African political, 
economic, and social projects, and developments in the United States 
which are of special interest to Africans. 

Mr. Chairman, in fiscal year 1961 the Agency wishes to take ad- 
vantage of several independence celebrations that will occur in this 
calendar year. We have begun an all-African film on political and 
economic progress around the continent and a separate one on 
Nigeria’s preparation for independence, and plan to complete both in 
1961. We are also asking for funds to produce six other documentaries 
in 1961, directed at more limited African audiences and showing U.S. 
interest in economic and constitutional developments in Africa. 

In 1961 the Agency plans to continue to publish and distribute the 
West African newspaper, American Outlook and to begin a French 
language edition of this publication, We will also continue to pub- 
lish the Nigerian-American University News and to use it as a pilot 
model for a West African student publication in French. These pub- 
lications will be distributed in French speaking areas of West and 
central Africa where there is a growing interest in United States- 
Africa and world affairs, and where Communist penetration of stu- 
dent and labor groups continues. We are also planning publications 
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in Hausa and Amharic to reach certain audiences literate only in 
these African vernaculars. 

In 1961 libraries are planned for each of the new country programs 
and posts for which funds are being requested. Attendance by over 
1,300,000 patrons and circulation of 300,000 books in the libraries 
operating in Africa last year indicates the importance of this activity. 

The Agency believes that English teaching to Africa’s leadership 
group is of the utmost importance in the non- “E nglish speaking areas, 
We would like to extend the work we are already doing in English 
teaching in Libya, Tunisia, Morocco, Guinea, Somalia, and Cameroun 
by commencing programs in 1961 in Senegal, Congo Republic, and 
Ivory Coast. 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1961, FUNDS AND PERSONNEL 


Mr. Chairman, I have just given the committee an outline of the 
major areas in which the Agency y would like to expand in 1961. The 
cost of the expansion would be $590,800, for a total area budget of 
$2,938,600. American personnel to carry out this expansion would be 
increased from 70 to 85 and national employees from 303 to 349. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 


Mr. Rooney. We will stop at this point and insert in the record 
pages 57 through 79 of the justifications. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 


AFRICAN AREA 
Direct oversea mission expenses 


1959 actual $1, 817, 105 
CT en ee eh Selatan Ales 2, 347, 800 
1961 estimate_____-_- a ed --— 2, 988, 60 


Increase or decrease (—)-__-_- age salen ai ade eta na - 590, 800 


GENERAL STATEMENT 
I. Summary 


In 1959, USIS operated 13 country programs in 16 African countries, threugh 
24 posts and three reading rooms—an increase during the year of four posts 
and two reading rooms. American staff during 1959 was 63 and local employees 
were 249. 

During 1960, operations were extended to two newly independent countries for 
a total of 15 country programs in 18 African countries and, with the opening 
of three posts, the number of posts increased to 27. Personnel in 1960 was 70 
Americans and 303 local employees. 

Confronted by the challenge of rapidly expanding independent Africa and 
by an awakened African public opinion seeking a broadened and clearer under- 
standing of the United States, the Agency is seeking in 1961 to initiate opera- 
tions in three additional countries, establish six new posts and convert one 
reading room to branch post. At the close of 1961 the Agency would be operating 
18 country programs in 24 African countries through 37 posts and two reading 
rooms, with a staff of 85 Americans and 349 local employees. The new facilities 
planned require 10 of the 15 American and all 46 of the new local positions. 
Also, the Agency seeks an increase in funds to finance greater activity in English 
teaching, films and French language publications. 

(A) Because films are demonstrably effective, the Agency’s plans include 
expansion of the distribution of its African newsreel “Today,” the completion 
in 1961 of the all-Africa film begun in 1960 and the production of three new 
films directed to a continentwide audience which show American interest in 
economic and constitutional advancement in Africa. 
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(B) Because the acquisition of a facility in English is basic to an under- 
standing of the United States, its people, and their fundamental long-range 
aspirations, the Agency would provide English-teaching programs in three more 
countries whose leadership is French speaking. 

(C) Because, with the encouragement of France, the autonomous French- 
speaking African areas are playing an increasing role in African affairs and 
because there is extensive Communist influence in labor and youth groups in 
these areas, the Agency plans French-language editions of the American Outlook, 
its USIS Accra published newspaper directed to independent Africa, and of its 
West African-American University News published by USIS Lagos. 

(D) Because there is a growing need in independent countries to reach levels 
of public opinion literate only in the African vernaculars, the Agency would pro- 
vide for telling the American story through Hausa and Amharic publications. 


IT. Current situation 


During calendar year 1960 independent Africa will expand by 724,155 square 
miles—an area equivalent to the combined size of New York, California, Florida, 
Ohio, Georgia, Michigan, Washington, and Texas. The four countries becoming 
independent are not the first nor will they be the last African nations to achieve 
freedom. But, significantly, they are representative of African peoples moving 
rapidly from dependence toward independence. In this situation, it is important 
that USIS publicize American support for the peaceful achievement by Africans 
of their legitimate aspirations for self-government. 

However, it is misleading to gage African aspirations solely in terms of 
political independence. Blueprinting the objectives of pan-African nationalism 
at the All-African Peoples Conference, Ghana’s Prime Minister Nkrumah listed: 
(1) the attainment of freedom and independence; (2) the consolidation of that 
freedom and independence; (3) the creation of unity and community between 
free African states; and (4) the economic and social reconstruction of Africa. 
The USIS program in Africa is seeking to convince key audiences that the United 
States and the West are friends ready and equipped to assist Africans in achiev- 
ing their goals rapidly and without encroaching upon their independence or 
offending the acute sensibilities so characteristic of newly sovereign peoples. 

Africa’s association with the free world in the metropolitan powers—France, 
the United Kingdom and Belgium—has been important, and USIS takes every 
opportunity to point out the significance which this tie holds for the future. 
USIS materials stress the value of trade, political and financial arrangements 
between Africa and Europe, such as those developing in the British Common- 
wealth and the French community. 

When addressing Africans, USIS recognizes that its message of friendship 
for and interest in Africa can best win receptive audiences if presented, wherever 
possible, through a portrayal of familiar African leaders and events. The 
highly important USIS task of demonstrating the common purpose of Africans 
and Americans is being accomplished through films, broadcasts, exhibits, and 
publications depicting Americans participating in African development. Con- 
versely, these media also portray Africans in the United States—students at- 
tending our universities, specialists acquiring technological skills, and African 
leaders receiving a warm welcome and encountering sympathetic responses to 
Africa’s needs and aspirations. 

African leadership is acutely conscious of the growing power and significance 
of an independent Africa. Expressions of pan-African sentiment have become 
an attractive means for projecting the African continental image of growing 
strength and unity on the minds of the world’s statesmen and people. This drive 
for recognition in the world’s councils is best illustrated by increasing par- 
ticipation in United Nations affairs by independent African states. For the 
first time, the present General Assembly included representatives of two African 
nations among its vice presidents while the chief delegate of a third is chairman 
of the U.N. Special Political Committee. Indeed in a few years time, African 
representation in the United Nations will constitute one of the largest single 
geographical blocs in the General Assembly. Through “Today,” the USIS 
African newsreel, VOA direct and taped broadcasts, and the wireless file, USIS 
makes a major effort to build African interest in the United Nations by coverage 
of decisions affecting Africa and of activities of African delegations at the 
United Nations. Coverage of United Nations activities in Africa such as meetings 
of the Economic Commission for Africa are cross-reported throughout the con- 
tinent by USIS African posts. 
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Meanwhile, Communist activity has been stepped up on all fronts—economice, 
political, propaganda, exchanges and cultural presentations. Two heads of 
African states visited Moscow during calendar 1959. In the same period an un- 
precedented number of African delegations, 192, toured Russia and the satellite 
countries. Over and above this general expansion in activity there have been 
two exceptional developments during 1960. By making available $135 million in 
aid credits to two African countries, the Soviets seek to establish beachheads 
which permit them to influence large areas of east and west Africa. Secondly, 
hours of Communist orbit broadcasts in English and French to Africa—with the 
United States the major target for criticism—increased by 300 percent in calendar 
1959. In addition, broadcasts to Portuguese Africa were initiated and experi- 
mental programing in African vernaculars was undertaken. Thus for more than 
229 hours per week. Africans hear charges emphasizing that American aid is the 
new imperialism, boasts of Russian space achievements, and distorted accounts 
of U.S. racial incidents. 

In the struggle to convince Africans that cooperation with the free world offers 
the surest and most constructive means to achieve their far-reaching goals 
without the loss of freedom, the psychological tasks facing the United States 
are of far-reaching dimensions. During his recent state visit to the United 
States, Guinea’s President Sekou Toure, observed that Africans do not see the 
world divided in terms of a Communist versus a capitalist bloc but rather in 
terms of a bloc of advanced and developed nations in contradistinction to a more 
numerous array of underdeveloped countries. 

The USIS task, therefore, is to reflect the interest of the United States in the 
peaceful achievement by Africans of their legitimate aspirations and’ demon- 
strate the many ways in which the U.S. Government, people, business, and other 
private groups are contributing to the political advancement and stability, eco- 
nomic and social well-being, and unity of African nations. To satisfy an avid 
African curiosity about the United States, USIS undertakes to increase their 
knowledge of American life, paying particular attention to the progress made 
by Americans of African origin. Lastly, USIS seeks to broaden an understand- 
ing of the international community, and in particular those associations which 
espouse and preserve values and interests common to the free world. 


IIT. 1959 and 1960 program 


It is in the long-range interest of the United States to build the framework 
of an information program keeping pace with political developments in Africa, 
In 1959 and 1960 the Agency opened seven posts and two reading rooms in 
countries either attaining or scheduled for self-government and in independent 
countries where existing facilities fail to reach politically important groups. 

USIS libraries are the core of the U.S. information program. Containing 
readily available and representative collections of books and periodicals which 
accurately portray American life and culture, they furnish an inviting atmos 
phere in which library patrons may read and do research. Providing libraries 
where American books can be read creates favorable attitudes toward the 
United States in an area where libraries are few and the written word is highly 
regarded. Speaking at the opening of the USIS Enugu Library in eastern 
Nigeria the Prime Minister stated, “The achievements of America form the goal 
of our aspirations. The work of the U.S. information library is a constant re 
minder of benefits which contact with America has brought and will continue 
to bring to Nigeria. It gives me pleasure that here, today, we should secure 
another link between our two countries.” 

From the Prime Minister to the teacher who visited the USIS library to learn 
how to set up a similar library for her school, to the student who returned a book 
with a thank you note and a 2 shilling donation, there is acceptance of and 
appreciation for USIS libraries as a means for learning about the United 
States. 

The Agency feels that in Africa, English teaching plays a key role in forging 
an enduring cultural link with the United States and is an increasingly im- 
portant means for establishing close and continuing contact with influential lead- 
ers and groups. Effective programs in Tunisia, Libya, and Morocco are continu- 
ing. USIS-Morocco’s English Language Center made notable gains during 1960. 
Lessons given to the Director of the Moroccan Civil Service by USIS teachers led 
this official to make English a mandatory subject at the Moroccan School of 
Government Administration ; 400 Moroccan officials registered during the first 
2 weeks in December. In Casablanca the Director of the Student Youth Organi- 
zation arranged for USIS to conduct English classes 3 hours per week at the 
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group’s headquarters. English teaching was introduced in Somalia in 1959 with 
classes for Cabinet Ministers and other key Government officials. In calendar 
1959, President Sekou Toure declared English the second language of the Re- 
public of Guinea. The Agency responded to a request for a teacher to conduct 
a seminar preparatory to the opening of school for Guinea teachers of English. 
Over 80 teachers participated and now use American methods and texts in 
English language courses. A USIS program for teaching English to members 
of President Sekou Toure’s Cabinet is now underway. USIS English teaching 
in the Cameroun is scheduled to start soon after the Cameroun becomes in- 
dependent early in 1960. 

Film production continues to receive increasing emphasis in the use of Agency 
resources for Africa. At the 3d International African Film Festival held at 
Mogadiscio (Somalia) in October 1959, USIS film “And Now Tomorrow”’— 
Agency produced to teach the responsibilities of democratic citizenship—was 
awarded the grand prize for the best film on an African subject. In 1959, 
“Today”, the Agency’s monthly African newsreel, attained commercial place- 
ment in some 180 theaters in 6 African countries. By gaining placement com- 
mercially in three more countries during 1960, theatrical showings increased to 
over 200 theaters in 9 countries. With sound tracks in Arabic, French, English, 
and Somali, ‘“‘Today” is the most effective mass media operation, either govern- 
mental or commercial, for presenting to African audiences the role of the United 
States in both world and African affairs. On occasion African audiences have 
displayed unique identification with portrayals of the American way of life. 
For example, at a recent USIS film showing in a Dakar theater, the audience 
rose and applauded a sequence depicting an American Negro councilwoman’s 
vigorous participation in the deliberations of the Milwaukee City Council. 

During 1960, the Agency will complete or have in progress five documentary 
films directed to the special interests of African audiences. A USIS-Tunis 
locally produced film, “That the Mountain Shall Bloom,” pictured an inspiring 
community reforestation project conducted with assistance from the U.S. eco- 
nomic aid program. Widespread showings of this film by USIS and the Tunisian 
information services enhanced understanding of the U.S. role in Tunisian ad- 
vancement. 

Taking advantage of four independence celebrations occurring during calendar 
1960, the Ageney is producing an all-Africa film emphasizing American interest 
in the efforts of these new states to establish democratic governments. Under- 
lining the need for national unity and the importance of federalism in the growth 
and development of the United States, a third film timed for release on the 
occasion of Nigerian independence will reflect American interest in Nigerian 
unity and leadership as Africa’s most populous independent nation. The Agency 
released in Guinea in December 1959 a three-reel color film to perpetuate the 
favorable image of the United States implanted by the Agency’s activities during 
President Sekou Toure’s American visit. The expeditious release of this film 
became important when President Toure extended his foreign travel to include 
the Soviet Union. 

With the buildup of film production for Africa, the Agency is giving increasing 
attention to film distribution. At the end of 1959, 21 mobile units were operated 
by 10 of the 183 African programs. Each mobile unit expands the area of film 
distribution by an average of 40,000 square miles. While audiences reached 
annually by mobile vans vary in size according to population density and operat- 
ing schedules, it is estimated that between 100,000 and 200,000 Africans attend 
showings given by each van over a year’s time. The need to replace worn out 
equipment limited the increase of mobile units during 1960 but 2 additional units 
for a total of 23 will be in service by the close of 1960. In areas of Liberia 
inaccessible to mobile units films are borrowed from six “‘depositories” serviced 
by air transport. This device added 84,600 to USIS film audiences in Liberia. 

During 1959, 10, and in 1960 2 more, Africa posts were equipped with radio- 
teletype equipment to facilitate the transmission of press and publications mate- 
rial. During 1960, a major development which increased the capability of USIS 
posts to service the local press was the inauguration of a separate wireless file 
for Africa. This new 3,000 word daily transmission supplies USIS African posts 
with timely and expanded information on U.S. policies toward and interest in 
Africa for distribution to local media and government officials. Impressed by 
the excellent coverage of their President’s tour of the United States, the Guinea 
Information Department published a special daily bulletin based on USIS 
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materials. At the same time, USIS seeks to encourage American commercial 
news media to expand their operations in Africa wherever and whenever 
possible. 

African USIS posts have developed five publications, the most recent of which 
began publication in 1959. Also posts in north Africa distribute publications of 
the regional service center, Beirut, among which are: News Review (in English), 
Al Akhbar (in Arabic) and, beginning in 1960, Al Hayat fi America, the Agency’s 
new Arabic-language bimonthly color magazine depicting American life and 
culture, distributed through commercial channels. While no new publications 
are programed for 1960, USIS-Accra is proceeding with plans to extend distribu- 
tion of American Outlook, its West African newspaper, to the Sudan and Ethi- 
opia, aS a step toward creating a publication directed to independent African 
states. At the same time USIS-Lagos plans expanded distribution of Nigerian- 
American University News to reach student groups in all English speaking West 
African countries. 

Three post-prepared publications are aimed at broadening African under- 
standing of U.S. aid programs. Point IV News, a monthly Amharic-English 
magazine, and Pictorial Review, a biweekly Amharic-English wall newspaper for 
semi-literates, keep Ethiopians abreast of current achievements by various ICA 
projects. These publications help to accomplish a task the importance of which 
was emphasized by the dramatic Russian offer of large-scale credits made during 
Haile Selassie’s Moscow visit. Besides reaching government and opinion leaders, 
Point IV News is widely used as a text in Ethiopian schools. The third publica- 
tion, USIS Libya’s Arabic-language Al Ma’arifa featuring Libyan-American 
cooperation, drew the following comment from the Libyan Prime Minister: 
“Al Ma’arifa contributes significantly to informing the people about what is 
transpiring in their country.” Also pointing to the value which Libyans place 
upon this publication was the government action specifically exempting Al 
Ma’arifa from restrictions placed upon foreign government publications. 

During the past year the increase in radio activity on the part of the Soviet 
Union, China, and Czechoslovakia indicates that the Communists consider radio 
a major medium for reaching Africans. At the same time many African coun- 
tries—Libya, Ethiopia, Kenya, Tunisa, and Guinea—are enlarging thier own 
facilities and extending their broadcast hours. Ghana has plans to enter the 
external broadcasting field. The Agency anticipates the establishment within 
3 years of a VOA relay station in Liberia capable of delivering strong shortwave 
signals throughout Africa. In the meantime, the Agency continues its special 
short wave news and feature broadcasts in English which were increased in 
1959 to a half hour daily. VOA French language broadcasts to Africa will begin 
in the third quarter of 1960. There has been a steady increase in the produe- 
tion by VOA of taped packaged programs until the 1960 rate is now 100 pro- 
grams per month compared with a monthly average of 50 in 1959. In 1960 the 
“Jones Family,” portraying the life of an American farm family, was broad- 
cast in English over radio Addis Ababa and translated into Swahili for use by 
Radio Nairobi. Amharic-language programs for the Ethiopian national radio 
are increasing as a result of VOA training of Ethiopian program technicians 
sent to the United States by ICA. In 1959, during the visit of Prime Minister 
Nkrumah of Ghana, and in 1960, during the visit of President Sekou Toure of 
Guinea, the Agency established direct radio feeds to Ghana and Guinea in order 
to relay daily the two Presidents’ impressions of America and their activities 
in this country. 

Television made its first appearance under the sponsorship of an African 
government when the western region of Nigeria inaugurated telecasting on 
October 31, 1959. Following a discussion on programing in Washington, be- 
tween the Nigerian Minister of the Interior and Agency television officials, the 
Agency began supplying the western Nigerian station with programs. The 
eastern Nigerian TV station plans to begin telecasts early in 1960, while Ghana 
and the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland have plans for television later 
in the year. As soon as telecasting commences, USIS posts in these countries 
will provide programs to these stations on a regular basis. 

IV. 1961 plans 

The Agency requests an increase in funds for African area mission expenses of 
$590,800. Nearly one-half of this amount—$280,400—is sought for operating 
expenses of nine new posts and the conversion of one reading room to a branch 
post, and for the salaries of American officers to staff and direct these new 
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facilities. All 10 new operations are located in territories where, in the brief 
span of 12 months, the political situation has altered markedly—mainly in the 
direction of advance toward independence. These new posts would be manned by 
a single American officer. 

Four of the new operations would be established in French-speaking areas of 
Africa. Funds are requested to establish English-teaching programs in three 
of these countries where the Agency believes that the long-range cultural ap- 
proach will be most effective in achieving an understanding of U.S. policies and 
objectives worldwide and specifically for Africa. 

Sor motion pictures, the African area is requesting funds for the production 
ef eight documentary films—six new pictures, and the completion of two begun 
in 1960. Among these are three directed to continentwide audiences: one set- 
ting forth U.S. interest in the constitutional advancement achieved in a multi- 
racial African society (Tanganyika) ; another tracing the progress made by an 
African country since independence and the ways in which the United States 
has assisted in this advancement; the third telling the story of how U.S. aid 
programs helped an African country prepare for independence. 

Additional funds are requested for two publications projects urgently needed 
by the African program. With the opening of USIS posts in French-speaking 
countries, the Agency is confronted with a scarcity of appropriate French-lan- 
guage publications dealing with the United States. During 1961, it is planned to 
produce French editions of the American Outlook and West African-American 
University News. In order to reach and retain a broad-based audience, USIS 
programs must be capable of producing publications, films, exhibits, and radio 
programs in the numerous vernacular languages of continental Africa. For 
this purpose a book translation program in Amharic will be started by USIS- 
Ethiopia and the Hausa publications program in USIS-Nigeria will be increased. 

Over the past several years increases requested for the African program have 
been expended largely upon extending USIS activities to new African countries. 
Because countries where programs are already established are also growing in 
importance—both in international and in Pan African affairs—there is a need 
to strengthen USIS capabilities in these countries for supporting U.S. objectives. 
Funds are needed for an information center in Lagos adequate to the needs of the 
capital of a nation of 35 million people. Five additional Americans are planned. 
Two officers will be sent to two countries where program needs have outstripped 
the capacity of present one-man operations. Of the three other officers, to be 
assigned to three countries, one will establish a cultural and exchange program, 
the second will promote U.S. military base-community relations, while the third 
will make possible the needed program coordination and supervision between 
distant USIS branches in Nigeria and the central post. Funds are also requested 
to extend the distribution of media materials—films, publications, and exhibits— 
in countries where the USIS operation is not adequately reaching remote but 
important areas. 

The media services in Washington provide program materials in direct sup- 
port of oversea program activities. The description and estimates for direct 
support programs are contained in the Press and Publications Service, Motion 
Picture Service, Information Center Service, and Broadcasting Service sections 
of this budget. In addition, the Department of State provides administrative 
support services to the oversea missions on a reimbursable basis. The detailed 
estimates are contained in the “Administrative Support” section. 
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| 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 est imate | Increase or 
| | decrease (—) 
Positions 
American. ‘ 63 70 85 Lo 
Local employee 249 303 349 46 
Total . 1312 373 434 61 
Funds 
A. American salaries, allowances, and re- 
lated costs $623, 008 $820, 955 $079, 619 $158, 664 
B. Local employee salaries and related 
costs 348, 530 496, 368 601, 598 105, 230 


C, Overseas program activity costs 








1. Radio activities . 8, 290 8, 290 
2. Press and publication activities 124, i84 150, 163 
3. Motion picture activities 248, 615 308, 312 
4. Information center and related 
activities 507, 605 723, 369 215, 764 
Program direction 19, 056 21, 056 2 000 
6. Direct administrative expenses 250, 977 285, 423 34, 446 
Subtotal, activ sty costs........ 961, 167 1, 158, 727 1, 496, 613 337, 886 
Total, funds 1, 932, 705 2, 476, 050 3, 077, 830 601, 780 
Deduct reimbursements —115, 600 — 128, 250 139, 230 10, 980 
Total, direct obligations. - - 1, 817, 105 2, 347, 800 2, 938, 600 590, 80K 


1 Base positions after dropping 5 local employee positions. 


A. American salaries, allowances and related costs (1959 actual, $623,008: 1960 
estimate, $820,955; 1961 estimate, $979,619; increase, $158,664 


This category of expense provides for American. positions in the African area 
as follows: 


| 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate | Increase or 


| decrease (— 








COUNTRY 
Belgian Congo 2 ; 5 2 2 3 i 
British East Africa__- : * 6 6 8 2 
Cameroun . l j = 
Congo Republic ‘ ows l l 
Ethiopia : 5 n 6 1 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 3 3 5 9 
Ghana. -. J Fie 6 6 6 1a 
Guinea . : ° ] 2 l 
Ivory Coast l I 
Liberia and Sierra Leone 2 2 3 l 
Libya 7 7 7 5 
Malgache Republic > Pos l I 
Morocco 10 12 13 l 
Nigeria s 10 1] l 
Senegal and Sudan 2 2 3 l 
Somalia 2 3 ; 
Tunisia 6 6 ( m 
Union of South Africa s 4 } f l 
Total, American positions 63 7 15 
The costs for these positions are: 
1959 actual | 1960 estimate! 1961 estimate Increase or 
lecrease 
1. Net salary costs $469, 967 $592, 791 $7 f $114, 832 
2. Hardship post differential 38, 785 6, 7 73, 4 16, 700 
3. Foreign service allowances 78 334 111 14] ; 1) 1R2 
4. Other personal service cost 33, Oe 44. ht 36) 7. 800 
5. Consultation, conference and related travel 2, 416 fi 7 10, 854 
teal ee ailad uae Sd tak 623, 008 820, 955 179, 619 158, 664 
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| | 
1959 actual | 1960 estimate 1961 estimate! 


i | 
| Posi-| Man-| Amount | Posi- | Man- | Amount | Posi- | Man-] Amount 
| tions | years | | tions | years | tions | years 





——— ——_____—____|_— ¥ - Saas 


1. Net salary costs: 








|—— 
| | 
Continning positions.| 63 54.0 | $469, 967 63 61.3 $542,113 70 68.0 $611, 475 
New positions_.._- Bova e& 7 5.4 50, 678 15 | 11.2 96, 148 
peau anmaniaaine ; he aes 
Total, net salary | | 
70 | 66.7 592, 7 5 


C0668. ... - «- ! 63 4.0 469, 967 | 


i 


592, 791 85 79.2 707, 623 


The increase of $114,832 is made up of $96,148 for net cost of 15 new American 
positions proposed for 1961; $14,770 for full year cost in 1961 of seven new 
positions added in 1960 and filled for only a part of that year; and $3,914 for 
cost of within-grade salary increases payable in 1961. 

The changes in American positions in 1961 are as follows 


Country Position title % Explanation 
| er 


New country programs: 


Congo Republic........; Country public affairs 1 |) The proposed establishment of USIS 
officer. | programs in these 3 countries will 

oy & eee PE Ps eres ees a 1 | require the assignment of a principal 

Malgache Republic_. is (NE eases ad : 1 USIS officer to each country. 


New branch posts: 


Belgian Congo__. ...| Branch public affairs officer _! 1 

British East Africa_ iar Sn ae ee | 1 ||The propesed establishment of USIS 

Federation of Rhodesia |.....do....._..-.-.-_._- ae 2 branch posts in these 6 locations will 
and Nyasaland (2). | t{| require the assignment of an Ameri- 

Senegal and Sudan ice OS intial a ea 1 ean branch PAO at each post. 


Union of South Africa__} do pve Set 1 


baa in Leen a 


Liberia and Sierra Leone. ...|-....do..........-.-.-..... 1 | A USIS reading room (local employee 


staff only) was opened at Freetown, 
| Sierra Leone, in 1959. It is proposed 
| to convert this operation to a branch 
| post in 1961, with the assignment of 

an American PAO. 
_..--| Public affairs assistant .__.__| 1 | To enable the public affairs officer at 
| the Kampala branch to conduct the 
| exchange-of-persons program, and to 
broaden contacts with Makerere 
| University College staff and stu- 


British East Africa 





| dents. 
a, ....--| Cultural affairs officer__._..-| 1 This position is required to assist in 
the book translation and cultural 
| | | programs, and administration of the 
| | exchange-of-persons program 
Guinea...................-.| Public affairs assistant. ~.-_.-. 1 | With a substantial program of infor- 


| mation placement, English teaching, 
| | and local motion picture production, 
| and an anticipated increase in the 
| level of the exchange of persons pro 
| | gram, an additional American officer 
will be required in 1961. 
Morocco. .....--- : Assistant information officer__| 1 | This assistant is required to carry out 
USIS responsibility for the American 
| bases-community relations program, 
OO ee : Deputy public affairs officer- 1 | USIS Nigeria, with 3 branch posts 
widely distant from Lagos, will 
undertake a greatly augmented pro- 
gram in 1961, the year of Nigerian 
independence, in film production 
and distribution, publications, and 
book translations. The deputy PAO 
requested for 1961 will permit con- 
tinued direction of regular program 
activities in Lagos and the branch 
posts. 


2. Hardship post differential (1959 actual, $38,785; 1960 estimate, $56,701; 
1961 estimate, $73,401; increase, $16,700).—In 1960, hardship post differentials 
are provided for 36 Americans at 15 posts; and in 1961 for 48 Americans at 23 
posts. (See “Explanation of Special Budget Items’ for an explanation of 
the nature of this item.) 
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8. Foreign service allowances (1959 actual, $78,334; 1960 estimate, $111,341; 
1961 estimate, $141,523; increase, $30,182).—Foreign Service allowances are 
computed on the basis of the rates prescribed by the standardized regulations 
(Government civilians, foréign areas). (See “Explanation of Special Budget 
Items” for an explanation of these allowances. ) 

The net increase of $30,182 requested for 1961 provides primarliy for quar- 
ters, temporary lodging, and transfer allowances for the new positions proposed, 

4. Other personal service costs (1959 actual, $33,506; 1960 estimate, $44,562; 
1961 estimate, $52,362; increase, $7,800).—Other personal service costs consist 
of regular pay in excess of the 52-week base; Federal employee group life in- 
surance; contributions to the civil service retirement fund; Federal insurance 
contribution; and the Federal employee health insurance contribution. 

The net increase of $7,800 is made up of an increase of $7,457 for the Federal 
insurance contribution and contributions to the civil service retirement fund; 
an increase of $378 in Federal employee group life insurance payments; and 
an estimated $1,800 for the cost of the Federal employee health insurance 
contribution. These increases are offset by a reduction of $1,835 in the cost 
of pay in excess of the 52-week base, as a result of 1 less day’s pay in 1961. 

5. Consultation, conference, and related travel (1959 actual, $2,416; 1960 esti 
mate, $15,560; 1961 estimate, $4,710; decrease, $10,850).—Consultation, confer- 
ence, and related travel consists of (a) the travel of USIS American personnel 
to the United States for consultation, to attend conferences, and for other 
temporary duty assignments initiated by the Agency in Washington; (0) travel 
to and from the United States to attend secondary schools and colleges per- 
formed by the dependents of American personnel; and (¢c) travel of American 
personnel for attendance at the joint regional conference on exchange of persons 
and USIS cultural programs. The regional USIS-Educational Exchange Sery- 
ice conference is held in alternate years, and will not recur in 1961, resulting 
in a decrease of $10,850. 


B. Local employee salaries and related costs (1959 actual, $348,530; 1960 esti- 
mate, $496,368 ; 1961 estimate, $601,598 ; increase, $105,230) 
This category of expense provides for local employee positions in the African 
area as follows: 


1959 actual 1960 eatimate | 1961 estimate Increase or 
dec rease ) 
COUNTRY 

Belgian Congo sie tinigiath Uedtiensetlld aiphtstncehassticnciatsaieadi 15 6 11 5 
I lh cements eal 25 30 35 5 
og et edict Ss shearwneied ; 6 6 lccacisschtu 
Nee cca ieitediaccieel . ; 6 6 
Ethiopia etd Gee eie er tdintethbaninintsnds 28 30 a wiane 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland we 12 12 22 10 
NS ee ieee on SE : 14 | 20 20 ab 
a al oii hoe a heed endebmeaoadetaeneee 8 8 ona 
Ivory Coast Palen anes” dcbiineaivedeaes ab iin editions 6 6 
Liberia and Sierra Leone_............-_-- 11 13 aE 
ee bis ninelees ae 29 33 ns a 
Malgache Republic a ee i a I aa as 6 6 
Morocco. _.....-- ee a iteahse a rantinithieadinn 3A 46 if} osidi 
Nigeria te a ee Fi saad 35 37 Bt ledcscasudean 
Senegal and Sudan _.- cates a a 6 7 12 5 
RNA SE et ee ee 9 12 12 a 
Tunisia 3 : inteianttiie bakoeanlia setaoeonpials 33 35 SO tcccccctedcasan 
On ID SEI en centawacnmeecnans s ~ il 3 
Total, local employee positions..........- 1 249 303 349 46 


! Base positions after dropping 5 local employee positions. 


The costs for these positions are: 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate| Increase or 
lecrease ( J 


1. Net salary costs : ; $329, 897 $475, 940 | $582, 035 $106, 095 
2. Other personal service costs J | 18, 633 | 20, 428 19, 563 | 865 
= | 7 

Total : rm 7 348, 530 496. 368 601, 598 105, 230 
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1. Net Salary Costs.— 





1959 actual 1960 estimate 1961 estimate 


Posi-| Man- | Amount | Posi-} Man-| Amount | Posi-} Man-| Amount 











tions | years tions | years tions | years 
Continuing positions.-..-_- 1249 |2198.4 $329, 897 249 | 224.9 $389, 211 303 | 275.6 $509, 810 
New positions- .-.--- in . a 54 40.3 86, 729 46 34.4 72, 225 
Total, net salary costs.| 249 | 198.4 329, 897 303 | 265.2 475, 940 349 | 310.0 582, 035 





1 Base positions after dropping 5 local employee positions. 
3 Includes man-years for 5 positions dropped. 


The increase of $106,095 is made up of: (a) $9,196 for within-grade salary 
increases payable in 1961; (6b) $22,913 for full-year cost of 54 local employee 
positions added in 1960 and filled for only a part of that year; (c) $1,761 for a 
10-percent wage scale increase in Liberia, to be implemented in July 1960; and 
(d) $72,225 for the net additional cost of the 46 new local employee positions 
proposed for 1961. 

The increases in local employee positions in 1961 are as follows: 











Country Num- Explanation 
ber 
Belgian Congo-_-.---- ; 5 | These positions are requested for the proposed branch post and in- 


| formation center at Elizabethville (librarian, library assistant, dis- 
tribution clerk-projectionist, translator, and clerk-stenographer). 
British East Africa.......--- 5 | These positions are reqnested for the proposed branch post and infor- 
mation center at Mombasa (librarian, library assistant, distribu- 
tion clerk-projectionist, cultural affairs assistant, and clerk-steno- 


| grapher). 
Congo Republic......-.--- 6 | The establishment of USIS programs in these contries will require 
Ivory Coast. . 6 six local employee positions for each conntry, as follows: Librarian, 
Malgache Republic_.__---- 6 library assistant, distribution clerk-projectionist, cultural affairs 
assistant, translator, and clerk-stenographer. 
Federation of Rhodesia and 10 | These positions are reqnested for the new posts and information cen- 
Nyasaland. ters planned for Lusaka, Northern Rhodesia, and Blantyre, Nyasa- 


land, five positions for each post (the titles are the same as those 
proposed above for Mombasa). 

These positions are reqvested for the proposed branch post and infor- 
mation center to be opened at Bamako, Rep blic of So:rdan. The 
positions are: Librarian, library assistant, cultural affairs assistant, 
translator, and administrative clerk. 

Union of South Africa.----- 3 | These positions are requested for the proposed branch post to be 

opened at Capetown. The positions are: Projectionist, cultural 
affairs assistant, and clerk-stenographer. 


Senegal and Soudan 


ao 





2. Other personal service costs (1959 actual, $18,633; 1960 estimate, 


$20,428; 1961 estimate, $19,563; decrease, $865).—Other personal service costs 
consist of regular pay in excess of the 52-week base, contribution to the civil 
service retirement fund ; overtime and holiday pay; and part time and temporary 
employment. 

The net decrease of $865 is made up of a reduction of $1,411 in the cost of pay 
in excess of the 52-week base, as a result of 1 less day’s pay in 1961; and in- 
creases of $496 in the contribution to the civil service retirement fund and $50 
in overtime and holiday pay. 


0. Oversea program activity costs 


Oversea program activity costs include radio activities, press and publica- 
tions activities, motion-picture activities, information center and related activi- 
ties, program direction, and direct administrative expenses. The detailed esti- 
mates for these activities are shown below. (See “Overseas Mission Summary” 
for a description of each of these activities. ) 

1. Radio activities (1959 actual, $8,222; 1960 estimate, $8,290; 1961 estimate, 
$8,290; no change).—This activity provides for the placement of Agency-pro- 
duced program materials, in the form of scripts and tapes, on local radio sta- 
tions; the local production of program material for placement on local stations; 
and promotion of VOA English and Arabic broadcasts. 


53458—60——9 
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2. Press and publication activities (1959 actual, $130,952; 1960 estimate, 
$124,184; 1961 estimate, $150,163 ; increase $25,979) — 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate! 1961 estimate | Increase or 
} | | decrease (—) 


(a) USIS periodicals. .................-- e | $53, 569 $57, 406 | $77, 541 | $20, 135 
(6) Information placement. ‘ | 56, 157 54, 143 | 55, 663 | 1, 5% 
(c) Pampblets; leaflets, posters, and photo | | | 
en ee = : 21, 226 12, 635 | 16, 959 4, 324 
I lal a aa i | 130, 952 124, 184 | 150, 13 25,979 
| i 


(a) USIS periodicals: The 1960 program provides for continued publication of 
five periodicals produced and distributed by USIS missions; the issuance of news 
bulletins and newsletters; and the distribution of Agency-produced periodicals, 
such as Al Akhbar from the regional service center in Beirut, Information et 
Documents from USIS Paris, and Mondo Occidentale from USIS Rome. 

The American Outlook, a monthly newspaper published by USIS-Accra in 
106,000 copies at an annual cost of $32,813, is distributed in Ghana, Nigeria, 
Liberia, Sierra Leone, Gambia, Sudan, and Ethiopia. In Libya, USIS prepares 
and distributes Al Ma’arifa (printed at the Beirut center), a biweekly magazine 
with a circulation of 13,500, at an annual cost of $4,717. West African-American 
University News is a quarterly magazine distributed in 3,000 copies to university 
faculties, students, and returned student exchanges. Printed in English by 
USIS-Nigeria at an anual cost of $3,200, distribution to the English-speaking 
areas of West Africa will begin in the current year. In Ethiopia, USLS prepares 
Point Four News, a monthly magazine in English and Amharic, and Pictorial 
Review, an English and Amharic biweekly wall newspaper, at an annual cost of 
$5,119. News bulletins and newsletters, in English, French, and Arabic, are 
produced in five countries, at an annual cost of $6,130. Distribution costs for 
other Agency-produced periodicals total $5,427 in 1960, for a total of $57,406 in 
this program activity. 

In 1961, it is proposed to increase the American Outlook circulation to 110,000 
in the English edition to provide for increased distribution in Ethiopia and the 
Sudan, and to issue a French edition in 25,000 copies, for distribution in Senegal, 
Cameroun, Guinea, Ivory Coast, and the Congo Republic, at an increase in cost 
estimated at $16,935. The regional West African-American University News 
would be issued in a French edition, 3,000 copies, for distribution in the French 
speaking areas of West Africa, at an increased cost of $3,200, for a total increase 
of $20,135. 

(b) Information placement: The 1960 program is made up of $27,419 for the 
reception, translation where appropriate, reproduction, and distribution of the 
new special African wireless file and other Agency materials; $5,000 for travel, 
including trips by local journalists to promote coverage of ICA projects ; $13,024 
for local purchase of photos, engravings, and contract photo and press coverages; 
and $8,700 for local procurement of supplies, equipment, and materials. The 
increase of $1,520 requested for 1961 will provide $500 for full-year cost of the 
program in Guinea, where wireless file receiving equipment is being installed in 
1960; and $1,020 for placement activities in the three new countries: the Repub 
lics of Congo, Ivory Coast, and Malgache. 

(c) Pamphlets, leaflets, and posters: The total program of $12,635 in 1960 
provides for $7,915 in Tunisia, and $4,720 in seven other countries. USIS-Tunis 
produces pamphlets in conjunction with its exhibits and film programs, and on 
such special subjects as American science, and labor and youth activities. 

The increase of $4,324 requested in this program for 1961 will provide $2,924 
for a series of four pamphlets in Ghana on such subjects as American scientific 
developments, labor and youth organizations, and women’s activities; and $1,400 
for Nigeria, for pamphlets on university study in the United States, and other 
subjects during the year of Nigerian independence. 
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8. Motion picture activities (1959 actual, $145,241; 1960 estimate, $248,615; 
1961 estimate, $808,312; increase, $59,697).—Motion picture activities consist of 
the following: 


—_—_—_—_——— ——_— 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate Increase or 
| deerease (—) 











pn | 





(a) Overseas motion picture production $110, 583 $200, 877 | $245, 516 $44, 639 
(bo) Motion picture distribution --..--- ; 34, 658 47, 738 62, 796 15, 058 
| abs side's sce bw chowdsnal 145, 241 248, 615 | 308, 312 59, 697 





(a) Overseas motion picture production: The motion picture production pro- 
gram in 1960 is made up of (1) $96,196 for production of the African newsreel 
“Today,” including $73,463 for special coverages outside Africa and for editing 
and processing the monthly two-reel issue’ in the United States, and $22,733 for 
footage and coverages produced in the contributing countries (Cameroun, Ethi- 
opia, Ghana, Guinea, Liberia, Nigeria, Senegal, and Somalia); (2) $44,572 for 
production of two documentary films dealing with the coming of independence to 
Cameroun, Togo, Somalia and Nigeria; (3) $37,221 for continuation of a special 
production project in one country; and (4) $22,888 for continued production of 
short documentary films in Morocco and Tunisia. 

The net increase of $44,639 requested for 1961 is for the following purposes: 
(1) cost of completing the areawide and Nigerian independence films is esti- 
mated at $30,925 or $13,647 less than will be obligated for these films in 1960; 
(2) production of documentary films in British East Africa, Ghana, and Somalia 
is estimated at $54,500. No documentary films are being produced in these 
countries in 1960; (3) a reduction of $2,421 in the special production project 
in one country; and (4) continuing film production in Morocco and Tunisia, 
estimated at $29,095, an inerease of $6,207 over 1961. Production costs for the 
African newsreel “Today” are expected to remain at $96,196. 

(b) Motion picture distribution: Costs in this activity in 1960 are made up of 
three major items: the operation of mobile units, including per diem and main- 
tenance, $20,403; film processing, including editing, preparation of trailers and 
titles, and magnetic sound striping, $1,150; and other film distribution costs 
such as postage, shipping, contract operation, and preparation of catalogs, 
$26,185. Motion picture distribution costs will total $47,738 in 1960. 

The increase of $15,058 requested for this activity for 1961 will provide $4,948 
for mobile unit operations, principally for one new mobile unit each in Nigeria 
and Morocco; and $10,110 for film distribution activities at new posts proposed 
for 1961, and for expanded distribution circuits in the Liberian hinterland. 

4. Information center and related activities (1959 actual, $414,994; 1960 
estimate, $507,605; 1961 estimate, $723,369; increase, $215,764).—Information 
center and related activities consists of the following: 


| decrease (—) 


) 
' i 
| 1959 actual 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate | Increase or 
| 
| 





(a) Information center operations. ._..........-| $217. 564 | 212. 339 $351, 090 $138, 751 

a a tpamencinaie hc itae : | 5, 000 | 16, 000 11, 000 

(c) Exhibits ssh ON eat ete cel 23, 671 | 21, 885 | 15, 500 —6, 385 

(d) Presentations “ aint 17, 547 13, 149 1S, 160 | ..220423 

(¢) English teaching promotion. ..............- 137, 913 234, 067 | 305, 415 71, 348 

(f) Cultural activities__ iam eamiaatins 18, 299 | 21, 165 | 22, 215 1, 050 
Metelscoda Z- «it~ sist akties <table 414, 994 | 507, 605 | 723, 369 | 215, 764 

t } 





(a) Information center operations: This activity in 1960 provides for the 
operation of 26 information centers and 3 reading rooms. Of the total cost of 
$212,339, $152,548 is for the cost of space for these facilities including rent, 
utilities, and maintenance. The balance, $59,791, is for local purchase of library 
supplies, furniture and equipment, bookbinding, postage and freight, travel of 
country and regional librarians, and purchase of books in local languages. 

The largest country costs in 1960 are Morocco ($36,290) with five centers 
and two reading rooms ; Nigeria ($29,294) with four centers; British East Africa 
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($28,116) with three centers; Tunisia ($24,100) with one center; and Ethiopia 
($28,086) and Libya ($22,191), each with two centers. New centers are being 
opened at Yaounde, Cameroun, and Conakry, Guinea, in 1960; the reading room 
at Fez in Morocco was converted to a full information center, and a new reading 
room opened in the native quarter in Casablanca. 

An increase of $138,751 is requested for this activity in 1961 for the follow- 
ing purposes: (1) $64,006 for the proposed rent and operation of new information 
centers at nine locations, and the conversion of the reading room at Freetown, 
Sierra Leone, from a reading room to a full information center; (2) $15,325 for 
rent, utilities, and maintenance of the center at Rabat, to be leased directly by 
USIS in lieu of the present administrative support reimbursement to the De- 
partment of State; (3) a net increase of $61,615 for 2-year advance rent on new 
space for the information center at Lagos, Nigeria; and (4) a net reduction of 

2,195 in cost of other continuing operations. 

(b) Book translations: The 1960 program provides for the translation and 
publication in Nigeria of two books in Hausa, at an estimated cost of $5,000 for 
20,000 copies. One subject would be’ an outline of American history, and the 
second the progress of the Negro in American society. 

In 1961, it is proposed to translate and publish 10 titles in Hausa, in a total 
of 60,000 copies, at an estimated cost of $15,000. Subjects would include a 
primer on the United Nations, and basic works for primary and secondary school 
teachers, such as science teaching in rural schools. In addition, an Amharic. 
language history of the United States, in 4,000 copies at a cost of $1,000, is pro- 
posed for Ethiopia in 1961. 

(c) Exhibits: This activity provides for local operating expenses of display- 
ing Agency-produced exhibits, and for local production and operation of exhibits. 
Included are costs of rental of space, utilities, maintenance and repairs, assem- 
bly and dismantling, shipping, and materials costs. The 1960 program, totaling 
$21,885, provides $5,000 for showing of the “Family of Man” exhibit in British 
East Africa, and $2,685 for operation of the Trade Fair exhibit at Mogadiscio, 
Somalia, the latter reimbursed by the Office of International Trade Fairs, De 
partment of Commerce. 

The net decrease of $6,385 in 1961 results from the nonrecurring expense for 
the “Family of Man” showing and the Mogadiscio Trade Fair ($7,685), offset 
by increases totaling $1,300 for exhibits operations at five new posts. 

(d) Presentations: This activity provides for the local purchase of books and 
international editions of American newspapers and periodicals, for presentation 
to groups and institutions, government ministries, and opinion leaders in 12 
countries. No change in level is proposed for 1961. 

(e) English teaching promotion: This activity provides for the purchase of 
teaching materials and for other expenses related to the teaching of English, 
including contract services of American teachers, rental of space, travel, and 
the hourly hire of local teachers. The teaching program reaches government 
officials, technicians, schoolteachers, and students in nine countries, including 
programs started in the current year in Cameroun and Guinea. American teach- 
ers, under contract, are assigned in six countries: one each in Somalia, Guinea, 
and Cameroun; two in Libya; and four each in Tunisia and Morocco. 

The increase of $71,348 requested for 1961 will provide for the establishment 
of English teaching programs in Senegal, the Congo Republic, and Ivory Coast, 
each with an American teacher under contract, at a total cost estimated at 
$64,000 ; $800 for full-year cost of the programs in Guinea and Cameroun; and 
$6,548 for the program in Morocco, for full-year cost of programs at Tangier 
and Fez. 

(f) Cultural activities: The total of $21,165 in 1960 includes $11,889 for cul- 
tural activities such as support to student unions in Liberia and Sierra Leone, 
sponsorship of concerts in Nigeria, and lecture programs in Morocco; $6,495 
for support of the exchange-of-persons program; and $2,781 for promotion of 
events under the President’s special international program. Expenses related 
to the administration and support of the exchange-of-persons program are reim- 
bursed by the Department of State. An increase of $1,050 for these activities is 
requested in 1961. 

5. Program direction (1959 actual, $18,574; 1960 estimate, $19,056; 1961 esti- 
mate, $21,056; increase, $2,000)—These funds cover expenses of the public 
affairs officers and their immediate staff assistants in 13 countries for travel, 
per diem, purchase of reference books, and subscriptions to local publications 
for staff use. The $2,000 increase requested for 1961 will provide for such 
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expenses in the three new country programs—the Republics of Congo, Ivory 
Coast, and Malgache. 

6. Direct administrative expenses (1959 actual, $243,184; 1960 estimate, $250,- 
977; 1961 estimate, $285,423; increase, $34,446).—This activity includes rent, 
utilities, and maintenance for office, garage, warehouse, and residential space; 
equipment, furnishings, and miscellaneous supplies; communications; vehicle 
operation ; and other costs in support of the program which cannot be directly 
allocated to a single program activity, and which are not funded through reim- 
bursement to the Department of State for shared administrative services and 
facilities. The breakdown of the total amount by category is as follows: 














1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate | Increase or 
decrease (—) 
(a) Office rent, utilities, and maintenance ____- $14, 138 $13, 857 | $12, 448 —$1, 409 
(b) Warehouse and garage rent, utilities, and 
maintenance. _. pe dig anchekdetan aah eidlidinae 2, 540 2, 203 | 2, 158 —45 
(c) Residential rent, utilities, maintenance, 
furnishings, and equipment__-_.......---- j 91, 504 131, 381 | 157, 781 26, 400 
(d) Loeal purchase of office supplies and equip- 
ment, vehicle operation, communications, | 
freight and postage, etc............--..-.. | 135, 002 103, 536 113, 036 9, 500 
/ ae illest tae 243, 184 | 250, 977 | 285, 423 | 34, 446 
| | 


| 





Recapitulation of costs by country and areawide costs 























1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate| Increase or 
| decrease (—) 

sinter ipcalhl bttonpentindtbtemaas lilacs | 

| 

Positions 
I | 63 70 85 15 
Local employee - - be eel ceutetek dm 249 303 349 46 
ee ea ee ec ee Boe 1312 | 373 | 434 | 61 

Costs budgeted by country: : ry ¥ 

I eel Ct eatin | $33, 429 $28, 971 $44, 600 | $15, 629 
J REED... sh cedpauuseeesetémouh 114, 323 137, 156 185, 069 47,913 
Cameroun = ee eee ne tee icabasidaeeeeee | 49, 400 | 54, 500 5, 100 
nn cee ict -seet 2.£ 7, 000 47, 000 
Ethiopia ce ame ee 126, 056 | 131, 339 134, 555 3, 216 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland.-.-- 51, 657 49, 579 90, 200 40, 621 
SI nm dabeieiatih- dtteeuinamietinaiabiaaiiineia -@ > em 105, 059 115, 164 | 148, 075 | 32,911 
ee ee ae satel aun onteteuacandinedianateioriog 60, 600 | 68, 600 8, 000 
RTO cc cls ae Sewing eames ie pt? oe EO ES ae | 47, 000 47, 000 
Liberia and Sierra Leone................--- 55, 840 64, 262 | 81, 150 | 16, 888 
el led sc dclbunnitniuwaderetee bat ane itnints 147, 065 204, 900 | ME GG $5. cccksdsosee 
i ne. 2... a snaknnnseeioeqaedicotameantiaube sadam ; 26, 000 | 26, 000 
Ey. danchctadscacesesasandénee el 221, 610 281, 409 | 319, 835 | 38, 426 
Nigeria.......-. ti Real Ra li ites | 127, 959 || 182, 843 276, 533 | 93, 690 
i On i  uneseeaedee 31, 006 36, 650 | 79, 225 | 42, 575 
ONO J tat nbceucocues snlodaethbhbnkhonl 60, 990 69, 738 82, 900 | 13, 162 
Tunisia _ - wh i oe oe 208, 623 224, 631 | 220, 679 | —3, 952 
moeees Monthy Airiee oon cs ne cccucdcceseal 41, 002 | 36, 995 | 45, 650 8, 655 
Subtotal, country costs. ...........------| 1, 324, 619 1, 673, 637 2, 156, 471 482, 834 

Areawide costs: | | 
Regional film production..............-.--- 63, 412 92, 799 | 83, 263 —9, 536 
American salaries and related costs. tat 544, 674 709, 614 838, 096 128, 482 
Subtotal, areawide costs. ........-..---- 608, 086 | 802, 413 921, 359 | 118, 946 
Total, funds Hit Pisin 5: 1, 932, 705 2, 476, 050 3, 077, 830 | 601, 780 
Deduct reimbursements. -........-.-.----...- | —115, 600 | — 128, 250 — 139, 230 | —10, 980 
Total, direct obligations.................- 1, 817, 105 | 2, 347, 800 2, 938, 600 | 590, 800 

| | 











1 Base positions after dropping 5 local employee positions. 
COST OF ADDITIONAL AMERICAN POSITIONS REQUESTED 


Mr. Rooney. In connection with the 1961 budget and particularly 


with respect to the 15 American positions included therein what are 
the grades of the 15 positions? 
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Mr. Hanpiey. The branch PAO at Elisabethville in the Belgian 
Congo is an FSS-4 with a salary rating of $9,110. 

Mr. Rooney. And allowances? What is the total cost? 

Mr. Hanotry. Mr. Chairman the total cost of salaries and allow- 
ances for that position is $10,351. 

Mr. Rooney. Go ahead. 

Mr. Hanptey. The Branch Public Affairs Officer at Mombasa js 
an FSS-6, total cost $7,463, salary and allowances. 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 


CULTURAL AFFAIRS OFFICER IN ETHIOPIA 


Mr. Hanpiey. The Public Affairs Officer at Brazzaville, FSS-3, 
total cost $14,424. The Cultural Affairs Officer in Ethiopia, FSS-3, 
$9,681. 

Mr. Rooney. That can’t be. You gave us the figure $10,351 in this 
area fora FSS. 

Mr. Hanoptey. The salary is $7,571. The differential is $1,514. 
There are other allowances, for a total of $9,681. 

Mr. Rooney. What are the other allowances? 

Mrs. Srernens. There are some small items, the group insurance 
program, the health program, the civil service retirement, which make 
up the difference of $596. 

Mr. Roonry. Where do you get the figure of $9,681 for the FSS-3? 
Isn’t the range from $10,030 to $11,165? 

Mrs. Steruens. Yes. That is the lapsed amount, because the officer 
could not be expected to be there from July 1 through June 30. 

Mr. Roonry. When we are talking about these positions, let us 
have the total annual cost. 

Mrs. Steruens. I do not have the annual cost. ‘These are the 
amounts included in the budget. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the annual cost of these FSS-3’s? 

Mrs. Steruens. $10,046 in Ethiopia. That is the salary. 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. What is the rest of it? 

Mrs. Sreruens. The differential is 20 percent, which would be 
$2,009. The other costs related to salary would be approximately 
$700 for the full year. 

Mr. Rooney. What about the other allowances, cost of living, quar- 
ters, education, travel ? 

Mrs. Sreruens. I am sorry, but we do not have in this section all 
the costs associated with the transfers of these officers. 

Mr. Rooney. I am now trying to find out with regard to this 
FSS-3 cultural officer in Ethiopia how much it costs the taxpayer 
to send them there and keep them there for a year. 

Mr. Posner. Mr. Chairman, I cannot supply the precise figure for 
that officer. We have in the budget an allowance for the transfer 
costs for 19 additional Americans. ‘This would be in the total figure 
of $68,400. 

| COST OF ADDITIONAL AMERICAN POSITIONS 


Mr. Rooney. That does not help us. Please insert at this point 
in the record with respect to this particular officer exactly what it 
costs for a year and then following that a statement with regard to 
the entire 15, including this officer which will indicate how much is 
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jn this budget for him and how much will be the actual cost for a 
year of the service and include the travel, all allowances, the dif- 
ferential, his salary and what it costs to bring him back again. 
Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 





























| Cultural affairs officer, Total for 15 new positions in 
Ethiopia Africa 
Item of expense aie 
Budgeted | Cost for1 Budgeted Cost for 1 
| amount! full year amount ! full year 
1, Salary and related costs: | | 
ET. nesesiuseraieninalsinniptinelintadan tte tarinisilons } $7, 571 $10, 046 $96, 148 $127, 397 
Hardship post differential. ............-. 1, 514 2,009 | 14, 821 19, 642 
Other salary costs (civil service retirement, | | 
PGeesnss & EEE, GOEL); eccctaesewesccens 596 75 | 7,184 9, 441 
Foreign Service allowances. ................. la caseeenatinnied item bdanitiienal 37, 362 41,873 
Subtotal, salary and related costs...... 9, 681 12, 830 155, 515 198, 353 
2. Representation allowance_.......-...-.-.---- 150 150 | 2, 600 2, 600 
i RIORTUROIS GE VUL. <. -o ccc accnccoccancosn! 2 4,000 2 4,000 | 42, 400 42, 400 
I s.-sncdoattnstieeineee 13, 831 16, 980 | 200, 515 | 243, 353 
4. Return and reassignment travel in subse- | | 
I io periccnrneindstabhiiliie Ridindaetnaiee genes a Dim nvimdndoatialia 75, 000 
Eo teititincnncententinlicaedesniaaas 13, 831 22, 280 200, 515 318, 353 








1 Annual amounts for salaries and related costs are lapsed 25 percent since new positions in the first year 
will be filled for an average of only 9 months. 
2 Based on officer FSS-3, married, with no other dependents. 


PROGRAM IN ETHIOPIA 


Mr. Roonzy. How many people do we have in Ethiopia? 

Mr. Hanptey. Five Americans, sir, and we are asking for an increase 
of 1, and we have 30 local employees. 

Mr. Rooney. And the total budget in Ethiopia is how much ? 

Mr. Hanptey. For fiscal year 1960 it was $188,459 and we are asking 
for an increase of $13,343, for a total of $201,802. 

Mr. Rooney. What would this fellow do there? 

Mr. Hanptey. This will be a cultural affairs officer to work on the 
book translation program that I referred to earlier—the possibility of 
materials in Amharic—and also on the cultural program and the 
administration of the exchange of persons program. We have not had 
a cultural affairs officer in Ethiopia up to now. 

Mr. Rooney. Have we had any translations up to now? 

Mr. Hanniey. Nosir. 

Mr. Roonry. Have we had any exchanges before now ? 

Mr. Hanptey. Yes, we have had exchanges. 


AMOUNT BUDGETED FOR ENGLISH TEACHING 


Mr. Rooney. This question is addressed to Mr. Posner; how much 
is in your entire budget for USIA for English teaching ? 

Mr. Posner. For English teaching, sir, for the budget as a whole, 
there is included in fiscal year 1961 $649,000 for English teaching 
promotion. This includes $429,000 in the area budgets and $220,000 
in the information center service budget, the domestic support for 
that program. That does not include the total in the budget for 
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binational centers, a major part of which is for English teaching. The 
total binational center budget is $2,651,000. 





AMOUNT BUDGETED FOR CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Roonry. What is the total in your entire budget for cultural 


activities ? 


Mr. Posner. In order to get that, sir, I would have to accumulate 


several items. 
Mr. Rooney. Very well. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


May I furnish it for the record ? 


Amount budgeted for cultural activities 


FAR EAST ARE 


Country 










A 


USIS mis- 


ICS music 





Total 



















sions support 
i 

I edt ged Aerdtinc t a lene heats Sete tok cui ckewe nba $1, 600 | $250 $1, 850 
a ee reine 9, 602 2, 900 | 12, 502 
I a Ne a 5,700 | 150 5, 850 
I a i an 1, 650 | 450 | 2, 100 
Tenneson ue 4,900 | 2, 000 6, 900 
ees comer es pores coe 28, 600 | 2,050 | 30, 650 
Naa a ee 6, 900 | 1, 300 8, 200 
a andere hella Sich rate teil tbh te lings nce phen oa cnielinl 1,014 900 1,914 
ee La etceciatbtapikaes lene bacénnonanacces : 3, 850 950 4, 800 
New Zealand BD Mit de caiiartaseeil 100 
NN 6 oe tg oy ees Ae 2, 800 1,900 | 4, 700 
Singapore 780 450 | 1, 230 
I Si Raina ak OE doa 4, 400 900 5, 300 
Thailand 3, 350 600 3, 950 
CT enn ee eeiaue 3, 700 1, 000 4, 700 

WM cts cae sil ek ee tee ee 78, 946 | 15, 800 | 94, 746 

AFRICAN AREA 
Country Mission cost | ICS music Total 
support 

Oe eS $750 $390 | $1, 140 
I i ac as 1, 470 900 2, 370 
ee 300 300 
PUI a SRA de Lande dnbccdusemeue 200 300 500 
I a le a ee 1, 805 90 1, 895 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland.._...............____- 2, 100 975 | 3, 075 
i a i allenic wapntihaill il it ach ea kok ce 325 330 | 655 
eet A ek abthnansbéeene 200 300 500 
I ea eas date td bo lbbbibed 200 300 500 
I 3, 121 750 | 3, 871 
ee a ee Sek AEE Dh ee 52: 900 | 1, 525 
Malgache Republic 300 600 
Eat a SE NAAT aN RRR CRS i eee eee 1, 380 | 7, 430 
ES watitedeniniulgentice suid bobesheniibapeeinakigdelueshis 1, 500 | 2, 664 
Senegal and Soudan 345 1, 825 
ee 150 150 
ee 660 | 2, 660 
Union of South Africa 330 | 755 

DN tcccheinininn'c celta bkcacleataistnedataincacamiikbrvieimet 22, 215 10, 200 | 32, 415 

i 











i] 
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NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA AREA 














Country USIS ICS music Total 
missions support 

OMNI, db a cccotnmncbunedplibesadcteuecosiceatomeuaeed $120 $500 $620 
Ceylon 4, 320 1, 300 5, 620 
Cyprus ii ares aedeataceccr 900 
SN ints inivin Redaibiiph Giilontdeniainte 9, 400 1, 950 11, 350 
SN os catpiacees OTs cerheaiia nase 25, 832 5, 800 31, 632 
ih etinaudeDiir:)snneeenabubtbemidadsabedaninaesconid 10, 834 1, 100 11, 934 
th occmnnteiihanendaseinpiipigamnabsddebeoniimamcdedsdaones dy 500 
acacia A Racial ated acid a ge ee 1, 300 2, 200 3, 500 
i saciccmbadihiudmatendhwt ahi tewttodatncomenatiwcwene 2, 900 300 3, 200 
NOUN hc i cicnit Si dik inset asoti hb diaiatte leb icin athe eae 2, 400 500 2, 900 
I u:ictiien Balk Heh anptrentcembcaeleiaedpaebinmadacedaeta mb iin en 200 240 440 
SIN cdindnsidhaudicidingasnutgnmmahstmnednmens tubeee aes 13, 785 1, 100 14, 885 
EE ID Sci ciacscrinshcrabsddineth attibiepanaskceqeceemeinemaasnemmatadnaws Gotan et pices ai 
SIN incotnts su Spaciindect diode ninth casandibistniisnaaioabonnsececccnomnamamannne 1, 900 450 2, 350 
I sc ccd hitters 3, 400 1, 260 4, 660 
United Arab Republic 6, 215 770 6, 985 

SNE c:t-a-a:0-ciheconiaisterens-oiaitiatbcaititidabccieaianatiaasibaaemaememne 84, 006 17,470 101, 476 

LATIN AMERICAN AREA 

I i ica teili  ticlies a ipiccicndbeaioacelhigciigaasinaaembiel $7, 100 | $1, 700 $8, 800 
NEY ai ied ch tei adcs Scie: cites dx sdticel ode oainesitin wath dacskesaeelecictsmina ea bavi 2, 450 | 1, 500 3, 950 
iscsi nck liaaheldsisosuosctcanmen ip coethnics ascii tei ican 11, 000 4, 000 15, 000 
a eels Doing digienieebeeidlianapie tad cisicivindns- cAeigiigade aspienitaticeiriaigiicena 8, 750 1, 200 9, 950 
a ess aetna ccinetn min ocrsinsian nteabinlaeeds 800 1, 500 2, 300 
I NON ic Aa leas AR AI ia a cae 190 150 340 
aaa i cay hc cece eainnsian 3, 360 750 4,110 
EE OS RR eT eee ee, 400 300 700 
a a I 2, 475 600 3, 075 
SRNIIIIIN Pres 5 2 Bs 5 cand put ncdinthaivaansabanaeekeewes 350 600 950 
in. WT OGs BNO)... oniducsellibernmechuas erie 990 750 1, 740 
Nt A RE EES, (TP RR ER Ae SITS A aso: 2 SPR Be 4, 250 | 750 5, 000 
DERE Tan on ccc aan nodes cae oben eee 600 300 900 
I he 700 600 1, 300 
SINS bi Mid phil, kb dbdowetebbatledem cddbabhcacuadsd bese S ed 6 ie tia Steen 25, 080 1, 750 26, 830 
I ead 3, 609 600 4, 200 
ah Na ibaa 675 900 1, 575 
a a seeemnsio scibadebndibentttbediennat 1, 000 750 1, 750 
th eicxca bhaatsniaeina Saciatoadyatcdinaans asealiaiaiiaiabelanine cashiiianiiiiiciaibiabilicenad 9, 700 1, 350 11, 050 
cn. ee ie Bee Te ehdekasi eke ck Loan 5, 650 1, 000 6, 650 
IN ee Fass ssiiadiiints taatnate ataddnaiage 8, 900 1, 200 10, 100 
i cacao oeeuaan 1, 393 750 2, 143 








apececsoensapeeessoccseccuncsdoratespecceewesteosns 99, 413 
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EUROPEAN AREA 











Western Europe, missions: . 
Austria meni mbar daneatenets . $19, 150 $2, 125 $21, 275 
Belgium -. sie ; roar aes 3, 000 600 3, 600 
Canada . . : : - 500 500 
Denmark. sa se 7, 840 1, 200 | 9, 040 
Finland _ --. : ; 4, 374 | 1, 000 5, 374 
France_-_. vt a | 196, 750 », 595 202, 345 
German Federal Republic 229, 400 | 7, 330 236, 730 
Ieeland ._. ; 2, 415 | 570 2, ORS 
Italy__.. doe ote 62, 700 | 4, 500 67, 200 
Netherlands ; Sa { 4, 130 | 750 4, 880 
Norway : ou | 3, 700 1, 770 5, 470 
Portugal_.-- } 2, 790 700 | 3, 490 
Spain. 9, 902 | 1,880 | 11, 782 
Sweden : | 8, 100 | 1,350 | 9, 450 
Switzerland__- 1, 700 1, 700 
United Kingdom es 2 28, 668 | 4, 000 32, 668 
{— —— = — - | a = — 
Subtotal, missions - -- . oa oe 585, 119 | 33, 370 | 618, 489 
USEC (Brussels) Ee 47, 650 | | 47, 650 
USRO (Paris) -- : 8, 550 | | 3, 550 
teed |— 
Subtotal, regular elements os “ 51, 200 | 51, 200 
Total, Western Europe--_.--_-- aes andl 636, 319 | 33, 370 | 669, 689 
. <= 
Eastern Europe, missions | | 
serlin 3, 600 | 900 4, 500 
Special programs sani j 4, 000 4, 000 
Yugoslavia __-. ia | 17, 300 | 4, 600 21, 900 
| — | } ~ a 
Total, Eastern Europe..........-- 4 ate 20, 900 | 9, 500 | 30, , 400 
Total, USIS missions 1S wn int 941. 799 | 109, 340 1,051, 139 
Information center service -- -_--- ESS F a ial 10, 200 | 10, 200 
Grand total... a ncinncelpenelanaithamnanastvin . 951, 999 109, 340 4 061, 339 
| 





Mr. Rooney. In addition to giving us the total figure, will you 
please break it down by countries 

Mr. Posner. By countries? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Bow, do you have any questions ? 


SEPARATION OF AFRICAN PROGRAM 


Mr. Bow. Mr. Handley, in the examination on the Near East and 
South Asia I asked you whether in your 1959 actual you are also 
carrying African figures and I think you told me you were. 


Mrs. Sreruens. You did ask whether the prior year figures include 
Africa. 

Mr. Bow. Yes. 

Mrs. Srerpuens. And in 1959 they are entirely separate. 

Mr. Bow. Then the record is not right because once before I asked 
that question and I was told you were carrying the African figures in 
some of these. That had me confused. I have no questions, Mr. 
Chairman. 
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Tuurspay, Marcu 3, 1960. 
Latin AMERICAN AREA 


WITNESSES 


JOHN P. McKNIGHT, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, LATIN AMERICA 
THOMAS E. BAREFOOT, AREA BUDGET OFFICER 


Mr. Roonry. We shall now turn to the Latin American area which 
appears in the justifications beginning at page 104. ' , 

Mr. Posner. Mr. Chairman, the witness for the Latin American 
area is Mr. John McKnight. ‘This is the first time he has appeared 
before this committee. 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1961 


Mr. Roonry. The request is in the amount of $6,285,000, which 
would be an increase of $577,800 over the amount appropriated for 
this area in the current, fiscal year. Mr, McKnight, you are a new 
Assistant Director insofar as your appearance here is concerned. Will 
you please give us a brief biographical sketch of your background ? 


BACKGROUND OF MR. MCKNIGHT 


Mr. McKnicur. I have some notes that I can submit for the record 
and summarize quickly. I was born in 1908 and brought up in North 
Carolina. I was educated at Davidson College in North Carolina. 
I majored in romance languages. I worked on North Carolina news- 
papers for 2 years. Then I went with the Associated Press in 1930 
and thereafter served in Charlotte, N.C.; Havana, Cuba; New York; 
Miami; Mexico City; Portugal; Spain; Brazil; Chile; and Puerto 
Rico. 

I was in the Army for 3 years from 1942 to 1945. I came out as a 
major. I went back with the Associated Press in Italy for 4 years. 
I left the Associated Press in 1949 to write and lecture. I came with 
the Agency in 1951 and I have been successively press officer, informa- 
tion officer, and deputy public affairs officer in Rome, public affairs 
officer in Seoul, Korea, and public affairs officer in Rio. I came to 
Washington in May of 1959 in this position. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well. Now, do you havea general statement with 
respect to this area? 

Mr. McKnianrt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Please proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. McKnicur. Mr. Chairman, as you have observed, for direct 
oversea mission expenses in the Latin American area, we are asking 
an increase, in the 1961 budget, of $577,800. 
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PROGRAM PROPOSED FOR 1961 


This is in line with the expressed Agency policy to put greater 
emphasis again next fiscal year on Latin America. The $6,285,900 
requested for mission expenses, together with the area’s share of 
Washington support funds, represents 8.9 percent of all the mone 
the Agency is asking for in the next fiseal year. This compares with 
8 percent in 1959, and 8.4 percent in 1960. 

Of the new funds, just about half—48 percent—would go to in- 
creased support of the Latin American complex of binational centers, 
now numbering 94. We believe these centers most useful, and a good, 
long-range investment, since they provide a focus for the energies and 
an outlet for the voices of our friends and supporters to the south. 
We propose to put another 23 percent of the increase into expansion 
of the book translation programs in three key countries—Argentina, 
Mexico, and Brazil. Eleven percent would go to increasing our activi- 
ties in television, which in Latin America, as elsewhere, is making 
great strides. Local salary increases, allowances to American per- 
sonnel, and other regular program activities would account for the 
rest. 

We propose an increase of six regular American positions and nine 
local ones. Three of the former and four of the latter would be in 
support of the exchange-of-persons program. The State Department 
would reimburse us for these. The other three American positions, 
and the five other local ones, would be used to open new posts in three 
fast-growing, increasingly important provincial cities of South 
America: Arequipa, in southern Peru; Belem, Brazil, the port for 
the great Amazon Valley area; and Maracaibo, Venezuela, center of 
that country’s huge oil extraction industry. A fourth new post, in 
the flourishing industrial and commercial city of Curitiba in western 
Parana, Brazil, would be manned through transfer of an existing 
American position from Rio de Janeiro. 

This year, as the last 2 years, we shall make increased efforts to get 
our story across to intellectuals, students, and labor. Our recent 
experiences have convinced us that these are proper target audiences. 
We shall not, however, ignore such other key groups as persons work- 
ing in the communications media, government officials, and—in some 
countries—the Armed Forces. And to the extent that our resources 
permit, we shall try to reach the general public through the several 
mass media in which we work—press and publications, radio, tele- 
vision. But we do not, of course, have the resources for an all-out 
mass approach. 


PROBLEMS OF LATIN AMERICAN AREA 


In the general statement about Latin America in the justification, 
the point is made that the United States (and so the Agency) in 
Latin America is up against an explosive revolution of aspirations, in 
the going phrase, that is sorely testing the traditional relationships 
between the United States and her neighbors to the south. 

I do not believe that assertion needs laboring, or proof. We have 
only to look at today’s and yesterday’s headlines, and at those of the 
last 2 or 3 years, to see that it is so. 
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Everywhere in this area—well over twice as big as the United 
States,- with its two new. States; equal today in population; destined 
to have twice as many people at the end of the century—everywhere, 
millions of men are standing up and looking about them and seeing 
what they have been missing and demanding it, right now. 

There are 22 countries in the area, counting the soon-to-be West 
Indies Federation and Martinique and Guadeloupe, islands which 
are departments of France. Their people speak four languages. As 
the traveler through these countries quickly discovers, each country 
differs in greater or less degree from all the rest. Each has unique 
problems. Some have made’ great progress toward the kind of life 
we North Americans know and like; some linger in one or another of 
several Western Hemisphere varieties of feudalism. So each has its 
special approach to the United States, and to its other neighbors. 
But most of them stand together in these things: 

1. They are determined that something has to be done to improve 
their social and economic lot. 

2. They are resolved that their progress toward economic parity 
with the more favored areas of the world must be at no cost to their 
national dignity. 

3. They expect the United States to help them realize their aspira- 
tions; if the United States will not, they will look elsewhere; they 
do not like communism, most of them, but they are receptive to Rus- 
sian offers of economic and technical aid. 

These circumstances bear out the assertion in our general statement 

for the area that— 
the psychological factor is vital in relations between the United States and Latin 
America. 
That the Communists believe this to be true is indicated by the tre- 
mendous efforts they are making down there: testimony before an- 
other subcommittee of this House, which several months ago held 
hearings in Puerto Rico, put the total Communist expenditure for 
propaganda in Latin America at $100 million yearly. How valid that 
figure is, I have no way of knowing; but certainly our opposition in- 
creases perceptibly from week to week. 

Still, even though there were not this massive Communist effort to 
estrange the United States from her neighbors to the south, we should 
still have much work to do to: (1) convince the Latin Americans 
that we do have their welfare very much at heart, and that we do 
really consider their well-being important to our own national inter- 
est, (2) to keep them apprised of the aid we give them toward the 
realization of their expectations, and (3) to explain to them U.S. 
policies and responsibilities in Latin America and in the rest of the 
world. 

If the Congress gives us the increase in money and manpower we are 
seeking for Latin America, we do not, Mr. Chairman, promise you any 
miracles. We have learned in the last 10 years, I think, that there are 
not many miracles in this business. We have learned that there are 
many factors in a given situation that are beyond USIA control or 
influence. We have learned that our voice is a very small part of the 
totality of the influences working on a man’s mind. We have learned 
that our task is a long-range one, and that the fruits of our work are 
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exceedingly hard to measure on a year-by-year basis; we deal with im- 
ponderables and intangibles, and we seek to measure the unmeasurable, 

That concludes my opening statement. I shall now be happy to 
try to answer the committee’s questions about the details of our pro- 
gram in Latin America, 


PROGRESS IN LATIN AMERICA 


Mr. Rooney. According to your statement, Mr. McKnight, with 
all the money we have appropriated over all the years, we are fast 
getting nowhere. This is pretty hard to understand. 

Mr. McKnieut. For Latin America? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. McK nicut. I don’t believe that to be true, sir. I think we are 
making progress in Latin America, 

Mr. Rooney. Which way, backward ? 

Mr. McKnieur. I think the situation in Latin America is measur- 
ably better than it was 2 years ago, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Why do you say that? 

Mr. McKnicut. We have the evidence of the welcome accorded 
President Eisenhower in the four countries he visited, for one thing. 
We have the testimony of Senator Aiken who recently visited the 
area that there has been improvement. We have the report of Harry 
Taylor, perhaps the brightest young newspaperman Scripps-Howard 
has, that in the 13 countries he visited in anticipation of the President’s 
trip our situation is better. I myself in the 10 months since I took 
over this job have visited every country. [I find that with two or 
three exceptions our position there is definitely improved. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, I am one who like a lot of other people thought 
we did not have to worry too much about our good neighbors to the 
south. I have thought that since the days when we had the Institute 
of Inter-American Affairs and started investing American money all 
through South America, that things were going fine. Now we have 
to worry about the President’s safety when he makes a trip in this 
area. We have had the expenditure of a considerable amount of 
money for USIA over the years and—well, we already asked that the 
amount expended by USIA be inserted in the record with regard to 
Latin America. 

Mr. Posner. Only with regard to Chile so far. 


EXPENDITURES IN CHILE AND LATIN AMERICA, 1953-61 


Mr. Rooney. Then, at this point in the record let us have it with 
regard to all of Latin America. 
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(The matter referred to follows :) 


Funds allocated to USIS Chile and to the Latin American area by fiscal year ! 





eee ; 
USIS Chile /|Latin American 

















area 
Fiscal year;? 

1953 . rn a saaiaapmeareatiaiaeneans aria eee : $148, 839 $2, 836, 023 
194... Lib a's situ te obiticsdbiadoits sss Ose 179, 735 3, 404, 458 
1955... 5 Pre eee ys sah hdd 54-13-eaerses bs a -_ 215, 742 3, 816, 554 
tiaras nnn einen dined end nitentatinesGiad’ i ae . 258, 453 4, 725, 622 
1957... - Skene ae . ; : 356, 470 5, 962, 922 
1958. _ . bie decg «All Sug ; 53.42 ud 346, 564 §, 034, 121 
1959. . 44h Seidad houiene i puegh~ngnegsdqwed se ~ a 378, 865 5, 404, 299 
1960 (estimate)..._. ans aitedeniesih caretiiniedl as 413, 825 5, 708, 100 
1961 (estimate) - _ _- cane oon bg > BE : : sxsizad 436, 011 6, 285, 900 

Mate h a i vives: csatncsiade police tuatdentpenhstltetntiiatinaees tiie wiht 2, 734, 554 43, 177, 999 


Includes local operating expenses, costs of American personnel, and binational center grantee costs. 
2 Comparable amounts prior to 1953 are not available, 


Mr. McKnient. May not part of the trouble be that we have taken 
Latin America too much for granted since 1945 4 

Mr. Rooney, That could be. 

Mr. McKnicurt. Certainly a great many Latin Americans so feel. 

Mr. Roonny. That could very well be, but we have surely spent a 
lot of the taxpayers’ money down there in aid and smpanealin if you 
want to call it that. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 


We shall at this point insert in the record pages 104 through 130 of 
the justifications. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 


Direct oversea missions expenses 


ee eae $5, 404, 299 
i ee 5, 708, 100 
UT NTN clan Edad cocecdncd bckcacd tana civ aleeancacies cisheataien di daighaselienageisemtateaced 6, 285, 900 

I ln 0 CU ce mapiunnenenenrninas 577, 800 


GENERAL STATEMENT 
I. Summary 


USIA carries on information and cultural activities in 20 Latin American 
countries, the French West Indies, and the West Indies Federation. During 
1960, there were 32 posts in major cities—the same numer as in 1958 and 1959— 
staffed by American and national employees, and 35 other outlets. (information 
and distribution centers, and reading rooms) staffed by nationals only. The 
Agency also provided various kinds of assistance to 94 binational cultural insti- 
tutes. 

For 1961, the Agency proposes increases in both funds and people to strengthen 
its operations throughout the Latin American area, most of which is currently in 
the throes of a social, economic, and political upheaval. New branch posts are 
planned in Maracaibo, Venezuela; Arequipa, Peru; and Curitiba and Belem, 
Brazil. The Agency believes its role in the attainment of U.S. objectives impor- 
tant, for the psychological factor is vital in relations between the United States 
and Latin America. Thus it will continue to try to reach and influence favorably 
persons whose actions and opinions affect relations between their countries and 
the United States. Information and cultural field staffs will present information 
about the policies and actions of the United States and its desire to help Latin 
Americans attain their legitimate economic, social, and political goals; encourage 
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democratic processes; and make known the high degree of U.S. scientific and 


cultural achievement. They will also seek to counter increasing ‘hostile propa- 
ganda. 


II. Current situation - 


Latin America has entered a period of development that, in a few short 
decades, seems likely to bring about profound changes in the economic, social, 
and political structure of almost every nation. By the end of the century, the 
area is expected to have a population of nearly 600 million and, because of the 
force and nature of the development drive on all fronts, the United States will 
find itself—willing or not—affected by almost all its ramifications. 

In recent years, most Latin American countries have faced one or more crises, 
ranging from the extremes of revolt, violent overthrow of government, near 
famine, bankruptcy, or Communist infiltration, to strikes, inflation, or the un- 
settling tendencies of extreme nationalism. Below the surface of these manifes- 
tations, as contributing factors, were minority rule in many of the countries, and 
an impoverished people with substandard living and educational levels. Other 
factors complicated the picture: generally poor communications facilities in 
many of the countries; one or two crop economies; inadequate distribution of 
wealth; the basically unsolved problem of integrating large Indian populations 
into a more modern social structure; the far too widespread, if unjust, image of 
the United States as an economic exploiter (and the frequent attribution of our 
wealth as a nation to this “policy”) ; and the erroneous impression that the 
United States favors dictatorships. 

Meanwhile, the aspirations and hopes of the people of Latin America today are 
higher than they have ever been. There is a heretofore unfelt sense of urgency 
in the man-in-the-street to exploit his nation’s resources, to raise standards of 
living, to provide the new generations all the benefits of modern Western civiliza- 
tion. And because this must, the Latin American now thinks, be accomplished 
today, not manana, and because this means lifting some populations from stone 
age backwardness, the upheaval is turbulent. As economic and social change 
gains momentum, public life is increasingly influenced by the reactions of all 
those “new” groups whose common impulse is to break with the past. In this 
period of exploding population, the lower age groups are numerically predomi- 
nant everywhere, and in the area the ideas of youth command unusually wide 
attention. As a result, popular opinion, at least on the surface, tends to be 
irrational, volatile, highly responsive to circumstance. There have been violent 
anti-U.S. demonstration, often under deliberate political direction. These are 
usually the work of a small minority. But it would be a mistake to believe that 
these demonstrations do not influence the general public’s image of the United 
States, or to assume that specific and direct action is not necessary to offset 
their effects. 

The basic problems affecting these nations, which directly or indirectly also 
affect the United States, are seriously aggravated by the policies of the Soviet 
dictatorship. Communists lose no opportunity to add to unrest: they accuse the 
United States of responsibility of practically everything wrong in the hemisphere. 
Communist Party members have been very active: Bloc “binational” centers 
and friendship societies in most countries continue to increase ;-media activities 
have expanded, particularly publishing houses and publications outlets; Com- 
munists have achieved new successes in infiltrating newspapers, radio and tele- 
vision operations, labor unions, and universities; more and more Latin Ameri- 
cans are invited to travel behind the Iron and Bamboo Curtains. 

This does not mean that anti-Americanism is sweeping the continent. Most 
Latin American countries expect the United States to assume leadership in world 
affairs; they respect U.S. democracy; they rely increasingly on the Organization 
of American States to effect hemispheric cooperation. Loans and technical 
assistance from both Government and private sources are contributing to the 
solution of specific economic and social problems; U.S. private industry is doing 
much to help raise standards of living; U.S. news agencies, as well as U.S. films, 
have, on balance, a positive effect; the responsible press in Latin America gen- 
erally supports the United States on international issues, as do most of the gov- 
ernments, particularly in questions involving the Sino-Soviet bloc. The anti- 
Communist position of the Catholic Church tends to reduce the influence of the 
opposition camp; more Latin American students study and visit in the United 
States, both independently and under official programs; USIS-sponsored bina- 
tional cultural institutes help project a true image of the United States; there is 
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widespread interest in the learning of English, growing awareness of our cul- 
tural .values,..and increased,receptivity to, and understanding of, the United 
States. Finally, the proximity and accessibility of the area to the United States 
and to its influence remain as key elements in our favor. 


III. 1959 and 1960 program 


To the extent that funds permitted, USIS field posts sought to reach bigger 
segments of the literate or semiliterate populations, with continuing emphasis on 
professionals, directors of mass communications, educators, students, and labor 
leaders. A larger share of resources and effort was devoted to reaching students 
and supporting, across the board, the activities of binational cultural institutes. 
The allocation of funds for fiscal 1960 provided increases for most of the small- 
and medium-sized posts to help compensate for small staffs. 

Fiscal 1960 program highlights include: 

(a) In Brazil, binational centers in 28 cities have a total membership of 10,000. 
Public attendance at their library and cultural activities approached 300,000, and 
approximately 35,000 students were enrolled in their English classes. An ex- 
ample of the initiative of these centers was the sponsorship by the Rio one of the 
visits of Gov. Robert B. Meyner, of New Jersey, and author John Dos Passos. 
Lectures of both received widespread acclaim. All the costs of these visits were 
borne by the center. 

(b) This year, USIS-Buenos Aires will arrange for translation and distribu- 
tion throughout Spanish-speaking Latin America of an average of approximately 
9,000 books daily on democratic and other themes supporting U.S. objectives. 

(c) In Mexico, = new Spanish-language publication of U.S. Foreign Policy 
Briefs elicited requests for copies from hundreds of distinguished government, 
civic, and business leaders throughout the Republic. Copies of this publication 
are being used in eight other countries. 

(ad) In Guatemala, the binational center sponsored a book fair in the National 
Palace to acquaint professionals and students with recent American technical 
and scientific books. One hundred and one U.S. publishers participated and 
subsequently sold books at a discount. Several publishers donated books. 

(e) A journalism class and “writer’s workshop” sponsored by USIS-Managua 
proved so successful that the Journalists Union of Managua enrolled its entire 
membership in the course. 

(f) In San Jose, 14 USIS films were utilized in classroom study in the 
Sociology Department of the University of Costa Rica. The department head 
chose the films; faculty members prepared lectures on the films and also had 
question-and-answer sessions. 


IV. 1961 plans 


The budget request for fiscal 1961 shows an increase of $577,800 for mission 
expenses and seeks an addition of 6 Americans, 14 American grantees, and 9 
local employees. 

Approximately 48 percent of the new funds would go into increased support 
of binational centers. Some 23 percent would go into expansion of book trans- 
lation and production activities in Argentina, Mexico, and Brazil—the first two 
countries servicing all of Spanish-speaking America. Approximately 11 percent 
would go for production of more TV shows supporting program objectives, 
taking advantage of special opportunities to reach key audiences through this 
medium in Brazil, Mexico, and Cuba. The balance would cover projected 
salary increases for local employees, allowances to American personnel, and 
other regular program activities. 

Three of the six new American positions would be utilized in Maracaibo, 
Arequipa, and Belem, all localities where existing political conditions counsel 
greater effort by USIS. The other three are needed for the considerably ex- 
panded educational exchange program. Fourteen new grantees would, prin- 
cipally, facilitate expansion of English language instruction to youth groups, 
and provide greater support to binational centers in some nine different coun- 
tries. The nine new local employee positions would strengthen operations 
primarily in key provincial cities of South America. 

Program materials in direct support of oversea activities are provided by 
media services in Washington. The description and estimates for direct support 
are contained in the Press and Publications Service, Motion Picture Service, 
Information Center Service, Broadcasting Service, and Television Service, sec- 
tions of this budget. In addition, the Department of State provides admin- 
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istrative support services to oversea missions on a reimbursable basis. The 
detailed estimates are contained in the administrative support section. 

The following pages provide more detailed estimates and explanations of 
the Latin American oversea missions programs. 
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1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate | Increase or 
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A. American salaries, allowances and related costs (1959 actual, $1,640,851; 
1960 estimate, $1,804,013; 1961 estimate, $1,881,230; increase, $77,217) 


This category of expense provides for American positions in the Latin Ameri- 
can area as follows: 
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The costs of these positions are: 





| 
1959 actual | 1960 estimate 1961 estimate | Increase or 
| decrease (—) 


























Net salary costs.......-._.-.----.----2------ _.-| $1, 187,350 | $1,288,727 | $1,340, 295 $51, 568 
Hardship post differential__._.................-- 30, 290 38, 579 | 39, 127 548 
Foreign Service allowances. _.._.....-......---- 295, 706 353, 649 367, 513 13, 864 
Other personal service costs _ _-_ ae sete 85, 619 97, 933 99, 895 1, 962 
Consultation, conference, and related travel } 
i tase icttsitin aie eiibtibmaeninnnan 41, 886 25, 125 | 34, 400 9, 275 
DRIIIIIIS ce icccsdinceetnaclle maby Were winkditiammealioeet mane! 1, 640, $51 1, 804, 013 | - 881, 230 77, 217 
1. Net salary costs 
1959 actual 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
| ee —_ eI ——EEE ert —— 
| Posi- | | Man- Amount Posi- | Man-| Amount Posi- | Man-| Amount 
tions | years tions | years tions | years 
Continuing positions. _- io 140 | 131.9 |$1, 187, 350 139 | 135.2 |$1, 260,367 | 144 | 140.0 | $1,304,073 
New positions ibid, poutine me juss 5 3.6 28, 360 6 4.3 36, 222 


140 | 131.9 1, 187, 350 144 | 138.8 1, 288, 727 150 144, 3 1, 340, 295 
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Total, net salary costs | 
| 








The increase of $51,568 for net salary cost is composed of: $8,531 for full- 
year costs in 1961 of five new positions added in 1960; $6,815 for within-grade 
salary advancements; and $36,222 for six additional positions requested in 1961. 

The six new American positions requested for 1961 are as follows: 


Brazil: 


Branch public affairs officer (1)_-. To open new post at Belem. 
Assistant cultural affairs officer 
I litssiesidesibdetetearthiaahiceas esha a nara taainte rane To support proposed expansion of the 


exchange of persons program. Costs 
will be reimbursed by the Depart- 
ment of State. 
Chile: Assistant cultural affairs officer 
I eee To support proposed expansion of the 
exchange of persons program. Costs 
will be reimbursed by the Depart- 
ment of State. 
Peru: Branch public affairs officer (1). To open new post at Arequipa. 
Venezuela: Branch public affairs of- 
I a To open new post at Maracaibo. 


Hardship post differential (1959 actual, $30,290; 1960 estimate, $38,579; 
61 estimate, $39,127; increase, $548).—In 1960, an in 1961, hardship post 
differentials are provided for 25 Americans at 9 posts. (See “Explanation of 
Special Budget Items” for explanation of this item.) The increase of $548 
results from higher American salary costs projected for 1961. 

3. Foreign Service allowances (1959 actual, $295,706; 1960 estimate, $353,649; 
1961 estimate, $367,513; increase, $13,864).—Foreign Service allowances, con- 
sisting of living and quarters allowances and educational allowances, are com- 
puted on the basis of the rates prescribed by the standardized allowance regu- 
lations (Government civilians, foreign areas). (See “Explanation of Special 
Budget Items” for an explanation of the nature of the allowances.) 

The increase of $13,864 results from the addition of six new American posi- 
tions requested in 1961. 

4. Other personal service costs (1959 actual, $85,619; 1960 estimate, $97,933; 
1961 estimate, $99,895; increase, $1,962).—Other personal service costs consist 
of regular pay in excess of 52-week base; contributions for Federal employee 
group life insurance, civil service retirement fund, and Federal employee health 
insurance; and overtime and holiday pay. (See “Explanation of Special Budget 
Items” for explanation of each category.) 
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The net increase of $1,962 results from increases in contributions for group 
life insurance - ($171), civil-service retirement ($3,350), and health. insurance 
($3,200) ; these are partially offset by pay for 1 less day in excess of 52 weeks 
(—$4,759). 

5. Consultation, conference and related travel (1959 actual, $41,886; 1960 
estimate, $25,125; 1961 estimate, $34,400; increase, $9,275).—This category in- 
cludes travel of oversea personnel to the United States for consultation, for 
attendance of conferences, and for temporary duty assignments; and travel of 
dependents of oversea American personnel to attend secondary schools and 
colleges in the United States. 

The net increase of $9,275 reflects $15,000 for an exchange-of-persons regional 
conference planned for 1961, which is partially offset by a reduction of $5,725 
in other travel. 


B. Local employee salaries and related costs (1959 actual, $1,214,721; 1960 
estimate, $1,396,095; 1961 estimate, $1,473,458; increase, $77,363) 


This category of expense provides for local employee positions in the Latin 
American area as follows: 











per 
| 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate | Increase or 
| decrease (—) 
aed oa = toe shi. Nicsnihehdtldensdiistehdtacthinditintprsitaticnialatintinne 7 
| | 
COUNTRY | | 
RRS |. 25. Bacau ducted cebeans ---=-| 68 68 | 69 1 
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i a ee 1 41 | 41 42 | 1 
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Ecuador _..........- seal 21 | 22 22 
I cach tk tritici ‘ 7 7 7 
French West Indies_..........- ee 6 6 | 6 | 
Guatemala___ ; 31 | 31 | 31 | 
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ail al 30 | 32 | 2 
Tan a ies yy 23 | 23 | 23 | 
We es A ci eget 17 | 17 | 7 
Total, local employee positions...-....---| 664 | 666 | 675 9 





The costs for these positions are: 





1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate] Increase or 
decrease (—) 





ADIN... cack ance pclae ceesertamn care eatin $1, 123, 496 $1, 286, 756 $1, 374, 286 $87, 530 
2. Other personal service costs_................- 91, 225 109, 339 99, 172 —10, 167 
RT a a | 1,214,721 1,396,095 | 1, 473, 458 | 77, 363 


1. Net salary costs.— 





1959 actual | 1960 estimate 1961 estimate 












. | 
Posi-| Man-| Amount 
tions | years 


Posi-| Man-| Amount 
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Posi-| Man- 
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660 | 633.5 |$1, 279, 397 
6 4.3 7, 359 


666 | 637.8 | 1, 286, 756 





666 | 640.9 
9 6.7 


$1, 360, 959 
13, 327 
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The increase of $87,530 provides for full-year costs of six additional positions 
added in 1960 ($2,110); within-grade salary advancements ($24,483); antici- 
pated wage-scale adjustments in three countries ($39,843) ; greater man-years 
of employment for continuing positions ($7,767) ; and nine new positions re- 
quested for 1961 ($13,327). 

The nine new positions requested are as follows: 

Argentina (1): To support proposed expansion of the exchange of persons 
program.* 

Brazil (3): For new posts to be opened at Belem (1) and Curitiba (2). 

Chile (1): To support proposed expansion of the exchange of persons 
program.* 

Cuba (1): To support proposed expansion of the exchange of persons 
program.* 

Peru (3): For new post to be opened at Arequipa (2), and for support 
of proposed expansion of exchange of persons program (1). 

2. Other personal services costs (1959 actual, $91,225 ; 1960 estimate, $109,339; 
1961 estimate, $99,172; decrease, $10,167).—This categury includes regular pay 
in excess of 52-week base, contributions to the civil service retirement fund, 
overtime and holiday pay, and temporary and part-time employment. 

The net decrease reflects increases in contributions to the retirement fund and 
part-time employment ($2,796) ; offset by reductions in temporary employment, 
overtime and holiday pay, and pay in excess of 52-week base (—$12,963). 


©. Oversea program activity costs (1959 actual, $3,034,573; 1960 estimate, 
$2,987,052 ; 1961 estimate, $3,485,902 ; increase, $498,850) 

Oversea program activity costs derive from the following activities: Radio, 
television, press and publications, motion pictures, information center and 
related activities, binational centers, program direction and research, and direct 
administrative expenses. The estimates for each of these activities are shown 
below in detail. (See “Oversea Mission Summary for a general description of 
the nature of each of these activities. ) 

1. Radio activities (1959 actual, $149,854; 1960 estimate, $149,333; 1961 esti- 
mate, $158,854; increase, $9,521).—Radio activities are conducted in all 22 Latin 
American countries. The 1960 estimate includes $119,552 for local production of 
radio programs, $7,470 for adaptation and placement of U.S.-produced programs 
and $22,311 for radio supplies, equipment, repairs, and other related costs. 
Radio activities are concentrated in 12 countries which account for approxi- 
mately 95 percent of the total 1960 estimate. Two principal locally produced pro- 
grams are “El Mundo en Marcha” in Mexico ($20,600), and “Revista Interna- 
tional” in Venezuela ($13,600). Programs utilize international news, interviews, 
commentary, and music. Emphasis is given to reaching student, labor, and 
intellectual groups. 

The increase of $9,521 would provide 26 additional programs of a cultural 
package series, locally produced in Mexico, which features foremost American 
artists and composers ($6,000); and additional weekly programs for 3 locally 
produced series in Peru—including a commentary on ICA activities, the U.S. 
eultural scene, and interviews on current events ($4,221). These increases are 
partially offset by nonrecurring costs in Mexico (—$700). 

2. Television activities (1959 actual, $51,185; 1960 estimate, $109,645; 1961 
estimate, $173,330; increase, $63,685). —Television activities are being conducted 
in 15 Latin American countries in the current year, although 99 percent of the 
planned expenditures are in 9 countries. The 1960 estimate includes $92,485 for 
local production of programs; $10,665 for adaptation and placement of U.S.- 
produced programs; and $6,495 for supplies, equipment, repairs, and other re- 
lated costs. Principal television activities conducted are Brazil ($46,100, weekly 
commentary with film inserts, daily commentary on world events, four docu- 
mentary films on selected subjects, filming of television programs “Do You 
Remember” and “Windows of the World,” and a special project; Cuba ($32,490), 
a weekly program “Pueblo a Pueblo” featuring interviews with Cubans returned 
from the United States and Americans in Cuba, and a special project; Guate- 
mala ($11,240), documentary reports on ICA projects, daily news commentary, 
special events, and adaptation of several U.S.-produced programs; Venezuela 
($10,500), weekly cultural program “Venezuela Mira Su Futuro” jointly spon- 
sored with Central University, and placement of U.S.-produced materials; and 


1 Costs will be reimbursed by Department of State. 
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all other countries ($9,315), primarily adaptation and placement of U.S.-pro- 
duced programs. 

An increase of $63,685 is requested for: Brazil ($31,775), increasing from 135 
to 260 the programs of the daily commentary “The World in Focus,” filming 
additional (13 to 39) “‘Do You Remember” programs, filming of live television 
programs, and filming of 2 additional documentaries on special subjects; Cuba 
($26,010), increasing number (26 to 39) of “Pueblo a Pueblo” programs, and 
for a special project; and Mexico ($6,500), initiate a weekly commentary pro- 
gram on world affairs. These increases are partially offset by a nonrecurring 
eost in Eeudaor (—$600). 

3. Press and publications activities (1959 actual, $443,983; 1960 cstimate, 
$444,753; 1961 estimate, $424,948; decrease, $19,805).—Press and publications 
activities consist of the following: 


| 


} 1959actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate; Increase or 








decrease (—) 
(es) USIS periodiegli sch side cccccsadscce $202, 131 204, 977 $194, 817 —$10, 160 
(6) Information placement_............-.....-- 94, 901 97, 823 97, EAS -<semocetiienn 
(c) Pamphlets and leaflets. .__................ 132, 026 127, 351 115, 706 —11, 645 
(d) Posters and photo displays_-__-.......-..-- 14, 925 14, 602 16, 602 2, 000 
Tetal..... oy 443, 983 444, 753 424, 948 —19, 805 





3. (a) USIS periodicals—The current year estimate of $204,977 provides for 
the production of 29 periodicals in 11 countries. These are as follows: Argen- 
tina ($35,000), monthly magazine Informaciones, and monthly labor bulletin 
Noticias Gremiales; Bolivia ($12,564), monthly illustrated wall newspaper El 
Chasqui, and monthly illustrated labor magazine El Obrero; Brazil ($3,000), 
monthly illustrated wall newspaper Fatos em Fotos; Chile ($8,100), monthly 
magazine for elementary school teachers Ojos y Oidos, a monthly labor bulletin 
Boletin Trabajo, and a special project; Colombia ($6,134), quarterly magazine 
Mosaico, and a special project ; Costa Rica ($4,745), monthly tabloid news-maga- 
zine for labor audience El Mes Obrero, and a special project ; Ecuador ($14,120), 
bimonthly newspaper-magazine insert Somos, monthly feature tabloid carrying 
picture stories, monthly labor newspaper, and a monthly student newspaper; 
Mexico ($53,000), weekly newspaper supplement Suplemento Semanal, monthly 
newspaper El Obrero, bimonthly labor publication Cuaderno Obrero, monthly 
education magazine Saber, fortnightly Foreign Policy Briefs in English, fort- 
nightly Foreign Policy Briefs in Spanish, bimonthly magazine Problems Del 
Communismo, and an exchange of Persons newsletter; Peru ($31,604), weekly 
tabloid newspaper supplement Suplemento, and monthly education bulletin 
Verbum; Uruguay ($17,810), monthly magazine Comentario; and Venezuela 
($17,500), monthly magazine for school teachers Carta Pedagogica, and a labor 
publication. In addition, Honduras ($1,400) utilizes a limited number of copies 
of two periodicals produced in other countries (El Mes Obrero in Costa Rica, 
and Saber in Mexico). 

The decrease of $10,160 for periodicals in 1961 results from the fact that three 
of the four periodicals in Ecuador, being produced in the current year for a spe- 
cial purpose, will be discontinued. 

(b) Information placement —The estimates for this activity provide for the 
reception, distribution, and maintenance of the wireless file in all Latin American 
countries except the Dominican Republic and the French West Indies; and for 
placement of other informational materials (special articles, features, reprints, 
cartoons, plastic plates) with local newspapers, magazines, journals, and radio 
and television stations. They provide also for local purchases of press supplies 
and equipment, travel connected with press activities, and contractual services 
(press and photo coverage, translations). The 1960 estimate of $97,823 is pro- 
gramed as follows: Mexico ($34,400), Brazil ($10,000), and 20 other countries 
of the area ($53,423). 

No change is projected for this activity in 1961. 

(c) Pamphlets and leaflets —The current year estimate provides for local pro- 
duction of 269 pamphlets and leaflets totaling approximately 2.6 million copies, 
for distribution primarily to students, labor groups, and intellectuals. The sub- 
jects include labor, cultural aspects of the United States, economics, science, 
anticommunism, U.S. technical assistance, policy statements by key U.S. officials, 
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and other current themes of local interest. The 1960 estimate of $127,351 is 
distributed as follows: Brazil ($49,000), Mexico ($19,155), Guatemala ($9,750), 
Cuba ($9,000), Ecuador ($7,045), Bolivia ($4,396), Argentina ($4,000), Chile 
($4,000) , and 10 other countries ($21,005). 

The decrease of $11,645 in 1961 is due to nonrecurring special projects in Cuba 
and Ecuador. 

(d) Posters and photo displays—In 1960, the preparation of 329 posters and 
photo displays is planned at an estimated cost of $14,602. They will utilize 
themes of current interest. The principal activity is in Columbia ($4,000), Hon- 
duras ($3,857), Peru ($2,500), and Costa Rica ($1,540). Some activity is 
planned in seven other countries ($2,705). 

The increase of $2,000 would permit production of an illustrated wall photo 
poster in Nicaragua for reaching student and labor groups. 

4. Motion picture activities (1959 actual, $351,118; 1960 estimate, $295,590: 
1961 estimate, $329,135; increase $33,545).—Motion picture activities consist 
of the following: 





| 
"HO 


| | 
1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate | Inerease or 
decrease (—) 





—| —\— 
| 
| 


(a) Overseas motion picture production_..._~- $176, 657 $141, 165 | $156, 690 | $15, 525 
| ———_—— — — — = —— ——— 

Motion picture distribution: | | | 
(6) Mobile unit operations..._._.__.--..--. 87, 131 83, 133 | 92, 933 | 9, 800 
NE EEE SEA LLL ELE | 87, 330 | 71, 292 79, 512 | 8, 220 
Subtotal, distribution.............--- 174, 461 154, 425 172, 445 18, 020 
| _ es = — | Sonnet 
Sins <iees wichintacldndiiiiaitniniealinieaatmame’s | 351, 118 | 295, 590 329, 135 | 33, 545 








4(a) Oversea motion picture production.—In the current year, local produc- 
tion of motion pictures is programed in eight Latin American countries at an 
estimated cost of $141,165. The production includes documentaries, newsreels, 
and special events. The documentaries utilize themes such as U.S. technical 
assistance, hemispheric mutuality of interests, scientific developments, and cul- 
tural aspects. The estimate is distributed by country as follows: Bolivia 
($21,200), Brazil ($66,640), Chile ($7,000), Ecuador ($500), Guatemala 
($14,200), Mexico ($4,900), Peru ($8,000), Uruguay ($5,000), and areawide 
$13,725). 

The net increase of $15,525 results from the need for a more adequate produc- 
tion level in Bolivia ($7,100), Brazil ($11,100), Chile ($4,000), Guatemala 
($5,500), and Mexico ($3,400). These increases are partially offset by a reduc- 
tion in Peru (—$1,850), and to nonrecurring areawide production (—$13,725). 

(b) Mobile unit operations.—Mobile units are operated in all Latin American 
eountries except Honduras and Uruguay. They are used to show USIS films 
in areas where other facilities are not readily available. The number of units 
operated range from 1 in smaller countries to 13 in the largest country. The 
total number of units being operated in the current year is 72. The 1960 esti- 
mate of $83,133 includes travel costs of local operators ($33,583); gas and oil 
($26,540) ; and maintenance ($23,010). Principal costs are incurred in Brazil 
($14,000), Mexico ($13,200), Chile ($7,200), Bolivia ($6,500), Argentina ($6,000), 
Guatemala ($6,000), Cuba ($5,700), Peru ($4,308), and Venezuela ($4,000). The 
balance ($16,225) is programed in 11 other countries. 

An increase of $9,800 is requested for 1961 as follows: Mexico ($4,300), to 
cover anticipated higher operating costs and to increase the number of days of 
operation per unit; Venezuela ($3,000), to permit operation of one additional 
mobile unit in the Maracaibo area, and Brazil ($2,500), to cover higher operating 
and maintenance costs and to permit greater utilization of units. 

(c) Film utilization.—This activity embraces the distribution or placement of 
projectors, screens, and films for the showing of motion pictures to selected audi- 
ences. In the current year, 1,183 projectors are available in the area for place- 
ment purposes. Types of costs involved are field travel for local operators, 
freight charges, contractual services, printing of film catalogs, locally purchased 
supplies, and projector repairs. 

The 1960 estimate of $71,292 for the film distribution activity is programed by 
country as follows: Brazil ($24,000), Chile ($17,000), Mexico ($6,300), Ecuador 
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($5,175), Argentina ($3,000), Bolivia ($2,000), Peru ($2,000), and 14 other 
countries ($11,817). 

A net increase of $8,220 is required for: Brazil ($5,200), increased distribution 
and travel costs, attendance at a biennial motion picture conference, printing a 
Portuguese film catalog supplement, and higher costs for supplies and materials; 
Chile ($2,460), printing a film catalog and higher costs of contract prejectionists; 
printing film catalogs in Colombia ($800), Cuba ($700), the Dominican Repub- 
lic ($300), and Peru ($1,000). These increases are partially offset by nonrecur- 
ring costs in Mexico (—$2,000), and Paraguay (—$240). 

5. Information center and related activities (1959 actual, $445,743; 1960 esti- 
mate, $459,156; 1961 estimate, $595,562; increase, $136,406) —Information cen- 
ter and related activities consist of the following: 


es 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate | Increase or 
| decrease (—) 





{a) Information Center operations -—-.--......--} $77, 792 | $84, 163 $79, 219 | —$4, 044 
(6) Book translations. -.......-- niteeeitnillahtimimtineniiaaiads 193, 123 | 171, 460 302, 260 130, 800 
ee eS en uauatcneeebetee | 38, 997 59, 330 59, 330 Mee: 
i. a sianicassgrmleenes 44,742 22, 675 MED 1 oenicncnlien 
e) English-teaching promotion-.-...........--.- 30, 008 | 36, 065 | 32, 665 —3, 400 
eR no du nccocengaccnchaniel 61, 081 | 85, 463 99, 413 | 13, 950 
a —- | a 

et a eter eee 445, 743 | 459, 156 | 595, 562 136, 408 


| 
' i ' 


5. (@) Information Center operations.—In the current year, 10 information 
centers and 16 reading rooms are in operation in the Latin American area. 
These facilities are located as shown below: 


Information centers (10): Sucre, Bolivia 


Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
Fort-de-France, Martinique 
Mexico City, Mexico 
Guadalajara, Mexico 
Monterrey, Mexico 
Panama City, Panama 
Montevideo, Uruguay 
Port-of-Spain, Trinidad 


Tarija, Bolivia 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 

Sao Paulo, Brazil 

Santa Clara, Cuba 

Loja, Ecuador (new 1960) 

Point-a-Pitre, Guadeloupe, French 
West Indies 

Quezaltenango, Guatemala 

Cape Haitian, Haiti 





Georgetown, British Guiana 
Reading rooms (16) : 

Avellaneda, Argentina 

Aruro, Bolivia 

Potosi, Bolivia 


Puebla, Mexico 
Tampico, Mexico 
Salto, Uruguay 
Kingston, Jamaica 


The 1960 estimate of $84,163 is composed of $50,958 for operating expenses 
{e.g., bookbinding, local book purchases, placement of loan collections, local 
purchase supplies and equipment), and $33,205 for space costs (rents, utilities, 
maintenance, alterations). The estimate is programed by country as follows: 
Uruguay ($20,028), Mexico ($13,650), Argentina ($13,556), Brazil ($12,900), 
Guatemala ($4,860), French West Indies ($4,683), Cuba ($4,400), Ecuador 
($3,040), West Indies ($2,921), Panama ($2,525), Bolivia ($1,000), and Haiti 
($600). 

The net decrease of $4,944 results from establishment of a new reading room 
at Paysandu, Uruguay ($6,884), offset by nonrecurring decreases in Ecuador 
($1,530), Mexico ($2,000), and Uruguay ($8,298). 

(b) Book translations.—The book translation program in Latin America is 
designed to stimulate the commercial publication and sale of selected books by 
American authors in the Spanish and Portuguese languages. A portion of each 
edition is used for presentation to leaders and key organizations. Publication 
is concentrated in Buenos Aires and Mexico City (for Spanish), and in Rio de 
Janeiro (for Portuguese). Emphasis is given to low-priced editions which 
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pring American books within financial reach of the Latin-American university 
student. The following table reflects the program for 1960 and 1961: 


























1960 estimate 1961 estimate Increase (+).or 
decrease (—) 
Num-| Num- Num-| Num- | |Num-| Num- 
ber of| berof |Amountiber of| ber of |Amount|ber of} ber of | Amount 
edi- | copies edi- | copies edi- | copies | 
tions tions tions 
Spanish: | 
Buenos Aires. - . 27/2, 373, 000) $108, 160 46/7, 000, 000} $207, 760 19/4, 627,000] $99, 600 
Mexico City 10 12, 500 33, 300 15 18,750} 52, 500 5} 6, 250 19, 200 
a aaa ‘ eae coeliac Cae eam 
Subtotal. - 37 2, 385, 500 141, 460 61|7, 018, 750} 260, 260} 24/4, 633, 250| 118, 800 
Portuguese: Rio de Janeiro a 140, 000} 30,000 35} 175,000) 42,000 7; 35,000) 12,000 
Total one 525, -— 7 1, oT 60/7, A 193, 5 750| 302, 260} 31| 4, 668, 250} 130, 800 
| 


| ' 





As the above table reflects, the principal increase ($99,600) is for the Spanish 
program in Buenos Aires. The increase would provide, not only for translation 
of 19 additional titles, but for raising the volume from an average of 88,000 to 
152,000 per title. The increasing success of this program has been due largely 
to the development of a distribution system throughout the area which can 
handle low-priced translations in large volume. 

The Spanish program in Mexico is designed to supplement the larger program 
in Argentina. Emphasis is given to selected, small-volume translations (average 
edition size, 1,250 copies) for publication and sale through normal commercial 
channels in Mexico. The increase ($19,200) would permit a more adequate 
level of 15 titles. 

The Portuguese book translation program in Brazil ranges from low-volume 
translations to large-volume low- -priced titles. The average edition size in the 
current year is 5,000 copies. An increase ($12,000) is needed in order to 
publish seven additional titles in 1961. The fact that Brazil has over 60 million 
population makes it essential to have a vigorous and growing book translation 
programm. 

The number of pro-Communist books in Spanish and Portuguese continues to 
increase throughout the area. This fact—together with the greater need for 
translation of books by American authors which adequately cover subjects of 
importance to university students, labor leaders, and intellectuals—provides 
the basis for the requested increase of $130,800. 

(c) Brhibits—The estimates in this category provide for local expenses 
connected with showing U.S.-prepared exhibits, and for expenses of locally 
prepared exhibits. The 1960 estimate of $59,330 is programed as follows: Mexico 
($15,000), Brazil ($11,000), Peru ($10,800), Chile ($7,000), and 17 other coun- 
tries ($15,530). No change is projected for this activity in 1961. 

(d) Presentations.—The estimates for this activity provide for distribution 
of presentation materials supplied by the Information Center Service, and for 
local purchase of books, music, magazine and newspaper subscriptions, etc., for 
presentation to selected organizations and individuals. The current year esti- 
mate of $22,675 is planned as follows: Mexico ($5,000), Brazil ($3,000), Argentina 
($2,850), Guatemala ($2,100), Venezuela ($2,000), and 16 other countries 
($7,725). 

No change is projected for this activity in 1961. 

(e) English-teaching promotion.—The estimates for this activity provide for 
local purchase of textbooks and other teaching aids and materials, contractual 
arrangements for teaching of English to selected groups, and assistance to in- 
stitutions. They exclude support costs of the binational centers, where the 
major English-teaching effort in Latin America is carried out. The 1960 estimate 
of $36,065 is programed as follows: Brazil ($21,000), Venezuela ($4,500), 
Mexico ($3,200), Uruguay ($2,700), and eight other countries ($4,665). 

Planned 1961 projects in Brazil ($9,500) and in Uruguay ($2,700) are budgeted 
under Public Law 480, section 104(p), by the Department of State. This re- 
sults in decreases in Brazil (—$6,500 net) and Uruguay (—$2,700), which are 
partially offset by increases in Ecuador ($5,000) for assistance to the Language 
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Institute of Central University, and in Haiti ($800) for strengthening the pre 
gram of the English-teaching institute at Cape Haitian. 

(f) Cultural activities —The current year estimate of $85,463 provides for: 
travel of lecturers, promotion of lectures and concerts, costs of USIS-sponsored 
concerts, travel of USIS staff and binational center grantees for cultural activi- 
ties, assistance to groups and organizations in the carrying out of cultural affairs 
($61,338) ; support to the President’s special international program ($9,225) ; 
and support to the exchange-of-persons program ($14,900). 

The requested increase of $13,950 is programed as follows: Mexico ($5,100), 
strengthening cultural program series, and additional fellowships in American 
studies; Nicaragua ($1,500), establishment of a lecture bureau; Peru ($1,200), 
support of university American studies; Uruguay ($650), for USIS-sponsored 
eoncerts; and increased support ($5,500) due to proposed expansion of the 
exchange-of-persons program. 

6. Binational center program (1959 actual, $1,125,311; 1960 estimate, $1,130,- 
960; 1961 estimate, $1,409,488; increase, $278,528).—Binational center program 
costs consist of the following: 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate| Increase or 


decrease (—) 








aa ee |e nee 


Tan 
RO AR $891, 646 $924,000 | $1, 137, 500 | $213, 500 
CIN oS LB 233, 665 | 206, 960 | 271, 988 65, 028 





| 


SI cigclintapticinisrstisi uetsinisseaainipyaapseneapapiesioncioohehioves 1, 125, 311 | 1, 130, 960 | 1, 409, 488 278, 528 





A binational center is a nonpolitical, nonprofit, nonsectarian cultural instt- 
tution dedicated to the principle of strengthening understanding between the 
United States and the host country. Most binational centers are incorporated 
under the laws of the host country. Each center is governed by a board of 
directors, composed of nationals of the host country and U.S. citizens (prefer- 
ably nongovernmental) resident in that country, and its membership is repre 
sentative of the community. Officers of the American Embassy, Consulate, or 
USIS usually serve as ex-officio but nonyoting members of the board. A bi- 
national center usually develops an academic program with emphasis on teach- 
ing English and on providing professional and material assistance to the national 
teachers of English. Most centers maintain consulting and information services 
such as testing and orientation for prospective students who desire to attend 
American schools and universities and for nationals going to the United States 
on special grants, and carry on followup programs for nationals who have 
studied or visited in the United States. Other phases of the center's program 
include a lending library ; lectures; forums and discussion groups; concerts, both 
live and recorded: film showings; exhibits; the preparation and distribution 
of cultural publications: and recreational activities which encourage social 
interchange between citizens of the host country and local or visiting Americans, 

In the current year, USIS is assisting 94 binational center organizations in 19 
Latin American countries. Assistance in the form of cash or materials is 
supplied, in varying amounts, to all 94 centers. American grantees are assigned 
to 54 of the centers. (The estimates for materials grants to binational centers 
are included in the budget section for the Information Center Service.) 

(a) Personnel grants—An American grantee assigned to binational centers 
may serve in one of several capacities—as director, director of courses, director 
of activities, coordinator of university activities, or professor of English. ‘The 
average cost of each grantee is estimated to be $12,000 in the current year, 
including salary, differentials, allowances, travel, and insurance contribution. 
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The following table reflects the number of grantees and the cost distribution 
by category: 





| | 
1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate | Increase or 
decrease (—) 



























Number grantees: | | 
Wierd weientent............. 2. -- oan ne--ee 74 77 | 86 Q 
Language tral@ing .2..22.0 2. cs OL | VL SAG 5 | 5 
Be adeartieers tnemeerbtetrnn 74 7 | a1 | 14 

Amount: rm — mT 
ON = Ws an ccsecubidesecdtnene ad el $460, 131 $496, 650 $627, 900 $131, 250 
Differentials 20, 015 21,175 25, 480 4, 305 
Allowances._.....-.- 160, 778 192, 500 220,775 37,275 
Travel and transportation 241, 267 203, 280 241, 605 38, 325 
Insurance contribution... - 9, 460 10,395 bal 2 12,740 2, 345 
Pe i OE Dh eth leded inte! 801, 646 024,000} 1, 137,500 213, 500 





The increase of $213,500 results from: anticipated increase in average annual 
cost per grantee (77*$500—$38,500), due to the increasing difficulty of re- 
eruiting qualified persons at current salary levels; nine additional grantees for 
assignment to centers in eight countries ($112,500) ; and five additional grantees 
to be placed in language training for Portuguese and Spanish ($62,500). 

(b) Cash grants.—The 1960 estimate of $206,960 for cash grants to binational 
centers is composed of: assistance in meeting operating costs ($134,120) ; assist- 
ance in conducting English-teaching seminars ($21,790); and special projects 
($51,050). The estimate is programed by country as follows: Mexico ($40,050), 
Chile ($27,250), Venezuela ($24,000), Brazil ($15,700), Panama ($14,800), 
Ecuador ($11,700), Cuba ($10,400), Haiti ($9,200), Bolivia ($9,000), Domini- 
ean Repubiie ($8,770), Peru ($6,600), Guatemala ($6,500), Paraguay ($5,600), 
El Salvador ($5,300), Nacaragua ($4,300), Honduras ($4,200), and Argentina 
($3,590). 

The requested increase of $65,028 would provide: Brazil ($19,000), assistance 
in establishing a university student branch of the binational center at Porto 
Alegre; Guatemala ($12,000), for seminars in primary education and librarian- 
ship, and for a special project; Panama ($10,000), for development of branch 
center activities at Colon; Cuba ($5,000), more adequate assistance to the newly 
established center at Santiago de Cuba; Uruguay ($5,000), assistance with oper- 
ating expenses for new building being constructed under Public Law 480, sec- 
tion 104(j) project; and increased assistance to centers in seven other countries 
($16,968). These increases are partially offset by decreases in two countries 
(—$2,940). 


7. Program direction and research (1959 actual, $115,850; 1960 estimate, 
$97,240 ; 1961 estimate, $104,590 ; increase, $7,350).— 


j Bs eng as 
1960 estimate | 1961 estimate | Increase or 
decrease (—) 


1959 actual 


a 





| 
ate io 3 eee A ee et ee ia lasileaila 


(a) Program direction _..................-.-... $53, 800 $53, 245 058) O08 becedicis. =... 
I ee enna 62, 050 43, 995 51, 345 7, 350 
ow ie oe 0 MG Sg Se 115, 850 | 97, 240 104, 590 | 7,350 





(a) Program direction—This cost category covers primarily travel within 
the country of the public affairs officer for the purpose of supervising and direct- 
ing the various USIS activities, and the procurement of reference books, mag- 
azines, and newspapers for staff use. The 1960 estimate of $53,245 is pro- 
gramed as follows: Brazil ($19,000), Mexico ($4,700), Argentina ($4,500), Peru 
($2,700), Bolivia ($2,500), Colombia ($2,315), and 16 other countries ($17,530). 
No change is projected in 1961. 

(b) Research.—Research activities are planned in nine countries in the current 
year. They consist principally of media effectiveness, audience reaction, and 
opinion surveys. The 1960 estimate of $438,995 is programed as follows: Brazil 
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($28,000), Argentina ($4,500), Mexico ($4,000), Bolivia ($3,600), and five other 
countries ($3,895). 

An increase of $7,350 is sought for 1961 to provide for specific needs in severa] 
countries. The increase is distributed by country as follows: Colombia ($3,000), 
Cuba ($1,000), Ecuador ($600), Guatemala ($1,750), Mexico ($2,000). These 
increases are partially offset by a reduction in Brazil ( — $1,000). 

8. Direct administrative expenses (1959 actual, $336,930 ; 1960 estimate, $300,- 
875; 1961 estimate, $289,995; decrease, $10,880).—The current year estimate of 
$300,375 includes office space costs in 15 countries ($100,691) ; warehouse and 
garage space costs in 8 countries ($4,730) ; residential space costs in 9 countries 
($38,997) ; and direct administrative costs including local purchase of office 
furniture, supplies and equipment, transportation, communications, vehicle 
maintenance, and other similar expenses ($155,957). 

A decrease of $10,380, due to nonrecurring costs, is projected for 1961. 

9. Evacuation costs (1959 actual, $14,599 ; 1960 estimate, none; 1961 estimate, 
none).—The costs incurred in 1959 under this heading relate to the evacuation 
of dependents of some USIS personnel from La Paz to an adjacent post during 
the disorders of March 1959. 


Recapitulation of costs by country and areawide costs 





} | 
| 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate | Increase or 
| decrease (—) 





























Positions: | 
American. _......-.- SSA ee EL 140 | 144 150 8 
ee, ee a re ere 664 | 666 675 9 
en Se ene a OL ae Se Ne Bt 810 | 825 15 
Costs budgeted by country | 
ee ad $356, 383 $350, 652 | $452, 456 $11, 804 
i 162, 354 | 150, 495 168, 170 | 17, 675 
719, 650 | 724, 091 839, 276 115, 185 
228, 052 | 253, 934 | 265, 75 11, 816 
108, 000 | 108, 116 | 116, 927 8, 811 
23, 868 | 29, 428 33, 062 3, 634 
122, 646 177, 126 207, 956 | 30, 830 
Dominican Republic ; 20, 891 30, 839 LD ae oa 
ae dition pephpeenperens 104, 407 141, 777 120, 926 20, 851 
REDE SE AER d ERAS EE LER TES BAS ERS 44, 137 44, 206 44,7 ables ae 
French West Indies..................-...-- 20, 733 | 21, 707 Oh FI iin Sind elie 
Guatemala._.-_. rerrrssnweseemememerrorl 213, 932 | 207, 247 | 228, 971 | 21, 724 
ETE Serre ee ety. tee cee 33, 987 | 34, 800 xo LL 
RO bball! koe esas 50, 915 48, 740 0908 }- 0. ce 
a iO Bd earls 684, 782 606, 645 | 750, 556 53, 911 
| FARES aE ERE a Sr } 26, 826 | 29, 889 | 34, 659 | 4, 770 
UNNI Zi Soe adtacciontnaracatoemasansetatetetah> tna a 101, 390 | 102, 187 112, 187 10, 000 
ee ae stecata a bidiarska } 32, 669 35, 623 38, 612 2, 989 
ee | 57,010 | 159, 358 162, 754 3, 306 
EY 5: ceancacdicdelbecctengebasacatensth | 135, 705 | 133, 058 141, 962 8, 904 
I ees 234, 364 260, 708 | 273, 592 12, 884 
West Indies Federation 56, 054 57, 945 | 60, 765 2, 820 
= yen ieee =o jenenees - —— — 
Subtotal, country costs.................-- 3, 638, 755 3 3, 799, 0 071 | 4, 189, 373 | 390, 302 
== >= _ ——_—_—_—_= = = a = 
Areawide costs: | 
American salaries and related costs........- 1, 345, 145 1, 450, 364 1, 513, 717 | 63, 353 
Area motion picture production__........- Oe ian aa 18, 725 }.... a —13, 725 
Binational center personnel grants. _......- 891. 646 | 924, 000 | 1, 137, 500 | 213, 500 
Evacuation expenses......................- | UD Hh cicincacetce alestchalls Mei inisinienaticsaetiisla shall 
Subtotal, areawide costs..............-.-- | 2,251, 390 | 2, 388, 089 | 2,651,217 | 263, 128 
I IIs ascceaatitinctinnicnmapends rae nanan =| 890, 145 | 6, 187, 160 | 6, 840, 590 | = 653, 430 
Deduct reimbursements.....................-- —485, 846 —47 9, 060 | 554, 690 | — 75, 630 
Total, direct obligations.................. | 5, 404, 299 5, 708, 100 | 6, 285, 900 577, 800 





COST OF ADPTTION AL AMERICAN POSTTIONS REQUESTED 


Mr. Rooney. I note that there are 15 positions requested, 6 Ameri- 
cans and 9 locals. Will you insert at this point in the record a state- 
ment with regard to each of the six Americans, giving their grades 
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and all allowances on an annual basis as compared with the amount 
in this budget for those six positions ? 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


Estimated costs of 6 new American positions requested for fiscal year 1961, Latin 
American area 





{1961 budgeted} Annual basis 
basis 





Brazil: : - é | 
Assistant cultural affairs officer (S—6 Rio): | 


OMNNON Saos tat ol nites -c-cbten bene Be Seah Stee ddone ide $5,772 $7, 696 
Roveies service slowenems............d di dann sllisics de ébi.. -| 1, 875 2, 500 
I I cern sernsn ne deannireaeen ieee sian os iaiaaenaes 150 150 
Appointment travel_............- vn eih abba nea ahik beaed en kice’ 4, 702 4, 702 

on Rienctinitseeed. mth dnb nel me ees LA Eo 2, 499 15, 048 


Assistant cultural affairs officer (S-6 Sao Paulo): 


Salary.-....---- teodautieaiitacde . Putieddmebasaadaddabitentudes 5, 772 7, 696 
In I I RN i lalaliinss ne eeeins Galan ninonisbinia e | 1,875 2, 500 
Representation allowance..............-.-- chet itrdhidpraieatiitien asec. | 150 150 
RGIS Wb ne a reb dre co dab eben nnavetbbdave dectwescsasgie 4, 702 4, 702 

eee man ee ehesatnhiraht anuietineastsonammanetamamn a edtiaeinss 12, 499 15, 048 

Branch public affairs officer (S-5 Belem): | ; 

COS idvcdveeccssenatta snabbedbivpicdecdbsgabetnuctetticieanawed | 6, 302 8, 403 
I . 1, 969 2, 625 
Representation allowance._............-- Galinaiiantttiek cana i 175 175 
Appointment travel.................-. Manuhtiiie these botebtn ns ‘a 4,199 4,199 

a kab basbe bot eeskdeiinaeedadehacayebtatitoodsnadscdnahe 12, 645 15, 402 





Chile: Assistant cultural affairs officer (S-6 Santiago): 











Se ins adeitaueeh wn wddathadebebh ti bileh ind dabbiedtbisin in wid 5, 772 
I UN a il alana biacndiebmedtinebas 7 1, 875 
Re NIEIIEN MUNIN ee obch antmehaimuadsbodeunododsataes 150 
I Eten clertmeels | 5, 462 
EE ee 
NL... techie teneimdmnee hit weenie th babmbeieeds than benhik tess bake 13, 259 
Peru: Branch public affairs officer (S-5 Arequipa): 
nicl lita ean i ail Macaca niall 6, 302 
Foreign service allowances_.-.........-....--- FRIES REA IES 8 BLES i ET 1, 950 
DIG RENREND CEPT EINOE nc cccnah cowssnunaddegeldennindemetitiunends: sah ioe 175 
I NO ooo ina cainccictebeniaee bieeaad aw eackiteaietaccee bienaromall 4,213 
nits aS a a eS ae Piabecctie eda 12, 640 
| = = — = — 
Venezuela: Branch public affairs officer (S-5 Maracaibo): 
SIN < .cL tt tet. © 6. sesecatahsseaiieabaeivandetetaasa aabapedasnahntascenn wate oameteteoateidekas 6, 302 8, 403 
nN GRU ClGD BIGGS dE pica agdibddidslws~dddnobiind senéke 2, 850 3, 800 
RCE G0 ssn eunadinncendslaneraenepecwes« aie 175 175 
BERGE ETE ncn ccccuccnncaddsoukcecsblbiadsasetes Lwnbnhnbebdaat 2, 798 2, 798 
no so iehiaieieiamnaieiieieartrtnasirantasieisi eleteamenacedeteedsthdateniaiantaheareatamaminmitnederion aia 12, 125 15, 176 
Summary: 
DT bids cchinekbdidinvatdiadueletinedd cttinakhsaatieldbnatmidinadbbideinaehoniltes 36, 222 48, 297 
OROIET GETVICS GILOWORGIS.. <n.cec onc cccncccdcacaddemecocenss a ee oe 12, 394 16, 525 
RR SN on. cnc onsinnandtnseacetremasEcsietisborsbnd 975 975 
Appointment travel !...................... viata ceedaanbels bend shits 26, 076 26, 076 
Total...-- ss test eine oodheaeltshatllRlethd a a adintn ellie tdediacbatah ta latinintadsiiesindelaibdilnctaiehalienle 75, 667 91, 873 


1 Estimates assume each officer will have 2 dependents. 
INCREASE REQUESTED FOR INFORMATION CENTER ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Rooney. Where do we find the breakdown on the request of 
$136,406 for information center and related activities? 

Mr. Bow. Page 120. 

Mr. Rooney. It would appear that the amount of $136,406 re- 
quested additional for the information center and related activities 
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includes $130,800 additional for book translation and $13,950 for 
cultural activities. 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR INFORMATION CENTER OPERATIONS IN BRAZIL 


Let us take the amount included in this figure of $12,000 for Brazil. 
What is the breakdown of that ? 

Mr. McKnieurt. Sir, this would be for the publication of 7 addi- 
tional titles over and above the 28 titles Brazil published last year, 
These titles are all in Portuguese. 

Mr. Rooney. And they would run into how much apiece ? 

Mr. McKnicur. The additional titles? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. McKnicur. Just under $2,000 each, sir. 


BOOK TRANSLATIONS IN SPANISH FOR BUENOS AIRES AND MEXICO CITY 


Mr. Rooney. At page 122 of these justifications you refer to book 
translations in Spanish, 7 million copies in Buenos Aires at a cost 
of $207,760, whereas in Mexico City 15,750 at a cost of $52,500. 

Mr. McKnicur. Yes sir, I might explain that the Buenos Aires 
translations concentrate on extremely low cost books. As you will 
note there, it is 7 million books and the cost is approximately 3 cents 

each; they cost USLA 3 cents each. Those books are also used quite 
extensively in the program in Mexico. In Mexico to supplement 
those translations, we publish approximately 15 books a year, much 
higher level books, books without the promise of commercial success 
that the Argentine low-cost books have. Those are aimed primarily 
at an audience of intellectuals and scholars. 

Mr. Rooney. These will cost how much ? 

Mr. McKwnicur. These will be $2.80 each, as I recall. 

Mr. Roonry. What are these books ? 

Mr. McKnienr. I do not have a list of the books. I can give you 
the fields in which they will be. We will have one title in the field 
of foreign policy, five titles dealing with the American cultural back- 
ground and heritage, one in science, 2 in pedagogy and one anti- 
C ommunist title. I beg your pardon, I am giving you the 1960 fig- 
ures. The 1961 figures would be one in government and foreign 
policy, six in American history and cultural bac ‘kground of the 
United States, one in economics, four in pedagogy, two in the anti- 
Communist field, and one in science. 

Mr. Rooney. In the current fiscal year you have about the same 
amount per book, do you not, 12,500 copies for $33,300? 

Mr. McKnieut. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What books have you translated ? 

Mr. McKnicur. We can submit for the record a list of the books 
that have been translated or are in the process of being translated 
for the current year. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the figure in this regard for 1959? 

Mr. Bareroor. For Mexico, it is $37,271. 

Mr. Rooney. For how many copies? 

Mr. Bareroor. For 28 titles, including a series of 19 booklets which 
were counted as separate editions. 
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Mr. Roonry. Is this something new in the current fiscal year, this 
expensive book that runs into $2.80 or $3 ? 

Mr. McKwnieur. The average figure for 1959 is lower, sir, because 
in that year Mexico did publish these very low cost pamphlets or 
booklets. Also, Buenos Aires has increased success—— 

Mr. Rooney. Let us stay with Mexico City. 

Mr. McKnieur. I was going on to say-—— 


TITLES TRANSLATED INTO SPANISH FOR MEXICO CITY, 1960 


Mr. Roonry. Can you tell us how many of these 10 titles in 1960 
have been selected yet ‘ 

Mr. McKntenr. Yes, sir; I have here four titles. 

Mr. Rooney. What about the rest of the titles? 

Mr. McKwniaur. Here are five others. That would give you all but 
one, I believe. 


Mr. Rooney. We shall insert these at this point in the record. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


Department of Labor. Brief History of the American Labor Movement 


A brief presentation of the role of labor organizations in American history 
and economic life. 


Overstreet, Harry and Bonaro. What We Must Know About Communism 
A description of Marxism and its weaknesses, the nature of communism and 


the Communist parties, the character of Communist operations and the problems 
which the West faces in dealing with the Communist world. 


Strausz-Hupe, Robert; and Hazard, Harry W., ed. The Ideal of Colonialism. 
Praeger 1958 496 pp. 

This important book on an intensely interesting subject covers virtually all 
the issues, men, nations, traditions, and institutions involved in the contem- 
porary struggles over colonialism. The several contributors, all well-known 
scholars, relate Western colonialism in comparison with colonial manifesta- 
tions of other cultures, past and present; they point out that the U.S.S.R. prac- 
tices a broader and more ruthless brand than any Western nation has ever done 


and that most non-Western peoples generally tend to be blindly indifferent to the 
Seviet brand. 


Davis, Pearce; and Matchett, Gerald J. Modern Labor Economics. Ronald 
Press Co. 1954 659 pp. 

Written in language which the undergraduate student or the layman can un- 
derstand, and liberal with illustrative material, the book covers many phases of 
labor-management relationship and the mechanism whereby productive resources 
are combined in order to create goods and services, 


Frings, Ketti. Look Homeward, Angel. Scribner’s 1958 tr. $2.95 186 pp. 
LC 58-7520. 

A drama in three acts, adapted from the Thomas Wolfe autobiographical novel 
of the same title, convincingly portrays a family driven, and yet held together, by 
a possessive, selfish, and dominant mother. The principal theme is the gradual 
emergence of the youngest son, Eugene (Thomas Wolfe) from adolescence into 
manhood. His troubled yearning for “the answer” or ‘‘the world” to be revealed 
to him is especially well portrayed. Characters are finely drawn. 


Smith, Thomas Lynn. The Sociology of Rural Life. 3d ed. Harper 1953 
6.00 680 pp. LO 58-5573. 

This is a popular college textbook in rural sociology by an author with an in- 
ternational reputation in the field. Admirable for its organization, good style 
and format, easy to understand maps and tables, and lengthy bibliography. The 
emphasis is on rural social relations and organization with strong reliance on 
the research product of specialists who have made field studies related to this 
subject. The emphasis geographically is on the United States, but within a 
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framework of rural lifeworldwide. In the chapter of Rural Education and 
Educational Institutions there is a section on the Agricultural Extension Sery- 
ice, rural libraries and newspapers. 
This will be of interest to Government officials concerned with rural problems 
as well as extension workers and teachers in rural areas. 
Colm, Gerhard and Geiger, Theodore. The Economy of the American People. 
This report analyzes the nature and prospects of the American economic sys- 
tem and tells how our private enterprise economy has been able to achieve such 
high productivity and living standards, why it has not succumbed to the fates 
predicted by the Communists and other social prophets of doom and what its 
actual problems are and its prospects likely to be. 
Hall, Courtney Robert. History of American Industrial Science, Literary 
Publishers 1954 453 pp. 
The story is told without braggadocio but full of respect for American work- 
ers, industrialists, scientists, and Government workers. 
Hoover, John Edgar. Masters of Deceit; the Story of Communism in America 
and How To Fight It. Holt 1958 tr. 5.00 374 pp. LC 58-7643 


Self-sufficiency, without further materials, gives real program value to this 
explanation of the menace and tactics of communism. It provides backgrounds 
of the origins and history of the Communists and of their activities in the 
United States; illustrated by happenings in Russia and cases in the United 
States, with patterns of Communist activity show to be worldwide. It points 
out ways to recognize Communist organizations, the Party Line, the Five False 
Claims of Communism, tells why Americans join the Communist Party and why 
they leave it, and what loyal citizens can do to aid in the fight against com- 
munism. The book contains a bibliography of major Communist classics, key 
dates, international Communist organizations and publications, and chronologies 
of Communists in Russia and in the United States. 


Mr. Rooney. If I understand it correctly you have given us nine? 

Mr. McKnicur. Nine of ten titles, yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Nine of ten? 

Mr. McKnienrt. Yes, sir. I assume that the other one has not been 
selected or contracted. 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR BINATIONAL CENTER COSTS 


Mr. Rooney. It would appear that the second large item of increase 
is that for binational center costs, to wit, $278,528 and that this is made 
up of $213,500 in personnel grants and $65,028 in cash grants. This 
would provide for how many personnel grants and how many cash 
grants / 

Mr. McKnieur. Sir, there would be 15 additional personnel grants 
if the Congress allows this request. The number of cash grants would 
he——. 

Mr. Bareroor. It would be for approximately 12 countries and I 
do not have the number of grants. 

Mr. Roonry. Would you repeat that please? Your voice was low 
down there. 

Mr. Bareroor. The increase for cash grants would be for 12 coun- 
tries. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have the details with regard to it ? 

Mr. Bareroor. The increase of $65,028 is for cash grants. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have the details for all these cash grants? 

Mr. Bareroor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have that? 

Mr. Bareroor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall now recess until 1 :30 this afternoon. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Rooney. At the time of the recess for luncheon we were dis- 
cussing the increased amount, $278,528 for personne] and cash grants 
shown at page 124 of the justifications. 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR PERSONNEL GRANTS 


First, with regard to personnel grants, do you have the number and 
the amounts that make up the $213,500? 

Mr. Bareroor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And the countries concerned ? 

Mr. Bareroor. The number and the amounts are shown on page 125, 
Mr. Chairman. In 1961 the request is for 

Mr. Roonry. Wait a minute now. What is the number? 

Mr. Bareroor. The number is 14 additional, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Are we to understand that these 14 would cost 
$213,500? 

Mr. Bareroor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. You gave mea figure of 15 this morning. 

Mr. McKnienr. I think that is 15 additional employees, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Six Americans and nine locals. That is the 15 figure 
that I have here. 

With regard to number of grants, how many are there? 

Mr. McKnient. The total for 1961, sir, would be, if the mcrease 
is granted, 91. 

Mr. Rooney. I am now referring to increases. 

Mr. McKntant. The increases would be 14, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. On the same page, 125, you say : 





The average cost of each grantee is estimated to be $12,000 in the current year, 
including salary differentials, allowances, travel, and insurance contributions. 

Is that right? 

Mr. McKnieur. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Now, if you ask for 14 additional grantees at a cost 
of $213,500; this is far in excess of $12,000 apiece, is it not? 

Mr. Bareroor. The unit cost in 1961, Mr. Chairman, would be 
$12,500, as compared with $12,000 in 1960. 

Mr. Roonry. You have not answered my question. 

Read the question back. 

(The question, as recorded, was read by the reporter.) 

Mr. Bareroor. The increase is both 

Mr. Rooney. Is it, or is it not? Then youcan explain it. 

Mr. Bareroor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. It would be over $15,000 apiece, would it not? 

Mr. Bareroor. In total, no, sir. In total the average would be 
$12,500. 

Mr. Rooney. Would you be so good as to divide 14 into $213,500 
and see if you do not get approximately $15,200 ? 

Mr. Aten. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. I am not trying to trap you. 

Mr. Barrroor. I was trying to explain, Mr. Chairman, that a por- 
tion of the increase is for the increase in the unit cost, which would 
amount to $38,500. 





53458—60——__11 
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Mr. Rooney. That would be the increase in travel, would it? 

Mr. Bareroor. It is largely an increase in the salary portion of the 
unit grant cost. 

Mr. Roonry. We are going up on the salaries now ? 

Mr. McKnieut. Mr. Chairman, I think I see where the discrepancy 
between the two figures lies. The unit cost of the es ul grantees, 
of all grantees, is "$12,500 a year in the coming year, so that the 14 
additional grantees would cost us $175,000. The ra Mat between 
that and $213,000 is, I asume, reflected in additional costs involving 
the 77 grantees already in the program. Is that correct? 

Mr. Bareroor. That is correct. 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR FIELD ASSIGNMENT GRANTS 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to these nine grantees, suppose we insert 
at this point in the record the same information that we required 
earlier with regard to the other area, indicating the salary cost, all 
allowances, travel, et cetera, on an annual basis, as well as on the basis 
on which they are set up in this budget. 

Mr. Bareroor. Yes, Mr, Chairman. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 

The average cost per grantee in fiscal year 1961 is estimated to be $12,500. 
This amount is distributed by purpose as follows: 


a ei santas Giag nie this waecenmng ioe gugicn $6, 900 
eet ke te as ath wet SR tscecene, pele eee Se LS bao P ESS 280 
I cheese sinless lpn ahegeeniagnc sige aad | 
Travel emi transportationes 2.4. onic tt nee er esa: 
NI EE EEE ESTEE BS BE A eS Ce a 140 

eee a a ee ee Dente aattiedieelt ait techs cca 12, 500 


The total cost for the 9 grantees referred to would be $112,500. Since bina- 
tional center personnel grants are made for a 12-month period from the grant 
date, the estimated average cost per grantee is the same on an annual basis as 
on a budgeted basis. 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR CASH GRANTS 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to cash grants, $65,028, how many of 
those are there ¢ 

Mr. McKnieur. That is the material on page 126, Mr. Chairman. 

Broken down by categories of assistance, you will find it in para- 
graph (b) of 126 and it is also broken down by countries. 


CONSTRUCTION IN URUGUAY UNDER PUBLIC LAW 480 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to Uruguay, you say you want assist- 
ance in connection with the operating expenses for a new building 
being constructed under Public Law 480. What sort of building is 
that and how much cost to the American taxpayer ? 

Mr. McKnicur. The plans for the building, or the request, Mr. 
Chairman, is in the amount of $80,000. 

Mr. Roonry. What did you say about request ? 

Mr. McKnieur. I beg your pardon, sir. That has been obtained al- 
ready, for building a new building to be finished in 1961. The re- 
quest for $5,000 is to help with the initial operating expense of this 
— including the purchase of English teaching aids and visual 
aids. 
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RESEARCH AND EVALUATION IN BRAZIL 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to page 127 and the two paragraphs con- 
cerning research, we note that you are spending $28,000 in Brazil 
for research into media effectiveness, audience reaction and opinion 
surveys and that in 1961, the coming year, you are requesting $27,000, 
or $1,000 less. 

Mr. McKnicut. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What is this $28,000 being used for? 

Mr. McKnicur. In the current year this is being spent for a 
series 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have a breakdown of that $28,000? 

Mr. McKnicenr. I have the headings, Brazilian reaction to major 
international events. 

Mr. Roonry. Maybe we can save time. May I see the sheet, please? 

This is not a breakdown. Do you have a breakdown of this $28,000 
figure? 

Mr. McKnienrt. Yes, sir. This runs over. 

Mr. Roonry. We shall insert these sheets with regard to research 
and evaluation, the lower third of page 265, pages 266, 267, 268, and 
the upper half of page 269, all of which pages and the half page refer 
to Brazil. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 





BRAZIL 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate} Increase or 
| decrease (—) 


| | 
| 


A. SURVEY RESEARCH 





Public opinion surveys: } | 
1. Survey of student opinion in 10 Brazil- 
ian cities = $4, 452 | } 
2. Survey of Brazilian population reaction | } 
to major international events | | $4, 000 | —$4. 000 
3. Public opinion survey on Secretary | | ; 
Dulles visit. to Brazil based on 600 | | | } 
- ‘ | 
interviews in Rio and S&o Paulo_._.._| 185 | 
4. Public opinion survey on_ selected | | | c ‘ 
United States-Latin American issues | 
based on 630 interviews in Rio_. | 148 sale ae 
5. Public opinion survey in Rio, Sfo | Lae 
Paulo, and Recife | 467 eal Spall) 09 See 
6. Survey of student opinion in the city of | | | hint OF Ye 
Belem... = 358 |.... noc Gane cohuwesvenbsucaé a 
7. Purchase of public opinion data based | a 
on 3,000 interviews in Rio (elections) _| Paes. Sees a ts SE 
8 Purchase of public opinion databeset| jo § | - = Hx. 
on 1,000 interviews in Sao Paulo_. tect tie al ee 
9. Purchase of IBOPE survey in 10 cities | | | ale 
on present administration and future | | | 
presidential elections Sea 906 figs hil ect cs. x 
10. Purchaseofpublicopiniondataonrela-| =# =|} | | |.” 
tive popularity of presidential candi- | 
nn... : Nisin Gaaieencadell Bettis tektites veges eae =o 
11. Purchase ofopinion survey data on local | — 
issues relevant to USIS interests._..._/.......-..--- 1,000 | $1, 500 +500 
12. Purchase of readership data for major | | 
Brazilian newspapers and magazines_|_...........-.|..-.-.-- 1,000 +1, 000 
13. Analysis of data from a public opinion | , 
survey of Brazilian reaction to U.S. | | | 
economic policies toward Brazil_...-_-} BOD WinkunwenssennlaknisenegeGeieliecadecana 
14. Intercity comparative analysis of data | a ae pire 
from public opinion survey of Brazil- 
ian reaction to U.S. economic policies | 
toward Brazil, and preparation of re- | 
port of this amalysis...................] 423 
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BRAZIL—Continued 






















































1959 actual 1960 eatimate | 1961 estimate} Increase or 
decrease (—) 


A. SURVEY RESEARCH—Continued 


Public opinion surveys—Continued 1. 
15, Analysis of respondent characteristics 
for selected items from a public opin- 
ion survey of Brazilian reaction to 
U.S. economic policies toward Brazil 2. 
and preparation of report of this anal- } 
is 


ysis 
16. Analysis of data from a survey of uni- ct eer oe ee re 3. 
versity student opinion and prepara- 
tion of a report of this amalysis...___.. 400 | 
17. Analysis of data from a national and 6- 
city survey on issues of United States- 5. 
Brazilian relations and the preparation | 
of a report of this analysis_.........._- a alae | 
18, Analysis of additional data from a sur- | 
vey of university student opinion.__.- ide | c. 
19. Analysis of data and report writing for | | 
USIS public opinion surveys. ‘ 
Radio and TV: | | 
20. Survey of audience reaction to WRUL 
transmissions to Brazil : a 3 OR Se gs } | 
21. Audience reaction to radio, TV, and 
newspaper commentary. _-_.__...._..- 3, 270 | 
22. Survey of audience reaction to USIS | 
produced radio-TV programs_...__._.}.......-....--}_.........__-- | 8, 500 | +3, 500 
23. Purchase of data on radio station | 
preferred in selected Brazilian cities | 
and a listing of radio and TV stations } | } 
in Brazil. ____- E eee ee te ST ee 
24. Purchase of data on TV programs and | 
hour preferences in Rio andS4o Paulo a Se ee whe 
25. Purchase of radio and TV audience data | 
for major I aioe 
26. Analysis of data from a survey Of 
audience reaction to commentary. ---- BP Bie caan kate 
Motion pictures: 
27. Survey of audience reaction to USIS 
produced motion picture documen- 
atelier dtieacmndaindtnnanaiawaiain ae aartl waaipien scenbindioe 
28. Survey of audiences in selected motion 
picture ‘theaters to study relative 
effectiveness of newsfilms and docu- 
mentaries for USIS purposes . leat earl 
29, Survey of audience reaction to a U SIS 
documenta-y film based on 400 inter- 
views in selected Rio theat«rs_._.._._- OE oii axectiennce 2 
30. Sur.ey of auuience reaction to a USIS | 
documentary film based on 300 inter- 
views in selected Belo Horizonte | 
theaters patie tat tel it en Ea ia tataie : 
31. Analysis of documentary film survey | | 
results from Belo Horizonte ____- --| 112 |... . seca ae baal P 








Iou. conwre 





| | 
Je-annvsevonne-|enosennsee y 


+1, 700 


| h 


3 


ONO Ti sicidisséiaiian | —3, 500 





32. Analysis of documentary film sur\ ey 
ponmiets Prot FRI0. 4 in cccsacesecscnscees 





' 
Press: | it 
33. Purchase of IPOM annual magazines | | } 
and newspaper readership survey-._. Be Bik chew oma 
Cultural: | h 
34. Survey of BNC English language stu- | | 
dents to determine characteristics of | | 
students attracted to BNC and to | | | ts 
estimate attitude changes with expo- | 
aie ct ad wi cia nie tinete a 10, 000 | 10, 000 
35. Survey of returned gr antees on selected | | | 
a ne wala Coutae — 6, 000 +6, 000 
Multiprogram | ti 
36. A study of media habits in selected tar- | 
get groups ae ent ea oe a it j 5 OOO | +5 000 
37. Analvsis of data and report writing for | | | 
USIS program and media surveys-- ame Flea 600 1, 200 +-600 


Subtotal, survey research __....-. 25, 804 21, 580 | 23, 250 +1, 670 





$120 


-750 
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BRAZIL—Continued 
1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate | Increase or 
decrease (—) 
B, OTHER RESEARCH 
1. Evaluation by IBS radio reception report 
procedure of 225 30-minute tape recordings 
of WRUL short wave transmission to 
BN. 5 2 nba kdccebbderd bhi ethebebbtetased Ns dentin daniiites Gesecaddibodessheneoee 
2. A study of the reaction of selected recipients, 
newspapers and radio stations, to press 
and related radio output.........-..--.---- 7, 500 C4 200455 ..65. —$5, 200 
3A study of reader reaction to selected vol- 
umes in the USIS translation program ._.-.]..........----]-.....--.--.-- $2, 850 +2, 850 
4. Contract for services in setting up a returned 
grantee directory > 1, 620 420 |_-.-- —420 
§. Installation of kardex files............- : 1, 409 x j ‘ nineties 
Subtotal, other research - - - os 10, 754 5, 620 2, 850 —2, 770 
— ——— j— — 3 — | 
{. LOCAL PURCHASE OF MATERIALS AND TRAVEL | 
1. Manila folders... ; | 23 | a 
2. Sheets of cardboard for covers “ 43 | 
$. Metal typewriter tables. ___-. 55 
4. Tables for 4 20-drawer filing units__.. 82 
5. Paper for covers i . : 7 
6. Travel for research officer. eS 700 | 800 +100 
7. Purchase of sample Communist and ultra- | | 
nationalist propaganda. -_- bball 100 | WO Fa hah. nce 
Subtotal, local purchase of materials and | \ 
travel ae : 226 | 800 | 900 | +100 
Total, Brazil z | "36, 874 28, 000 | 27, 000 | —1, 000 














Mr. Roonry. How much did we spend for the same purpose in fiscal 
year 1959, last year ? 

Mr. McKnient. In 1959, sir, the figure was $36,874. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have a breakdown similar to the one that you 
have handed me for 1960, which would cover 1959 fiscal year? 

Mr. McKnicur. I believe that covers both years. 

Mr. Rooney. Yes, it does. 


CONTRACT SURVEY OF LOCAL POPULATION IN URUGUAY 


Mr. Roonry. Do you have a copy of the contract survey of local 
population for which you expended $1,200 in 1959 ¢ 

Mr. McKniour. If the survey has been completed, sir, we will have 
itin the Agency and can supply it to the committee. 

Mr. Rooney. It would be fair to assume it has been completed. It 
has been paid for. 

Mr. McKnicur. That would not necessarily follow. Sometimes it 
takes—— 

Mr. Roonry. Do you pay for them before you get them ¢ 

Mr. McKnient. ‘When we receive the raw material from the con- 
tractor, yes, sir, but thereafter it may take processing and analysis. 

Wew ould be glad to supply that. 

Mr. Rooney. Will you en that up here tomorrow, Mr. Posner? 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir, we will do that. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall at this point insert in the record the figures 
with regard to research and evaluation for Uruguay. 
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(The matter referred to follows :) 


Research and evaluation—Latin America 
URUGUAY 








1959 actual | 1960 estimate| 1961 estimate} Increase or 
| decrease (—) 


A. purvey research: | 
1. Contract survey of local population | 
reaction to major international 











aid $1, 200 $1, 000 | OF as 
B. Other research: 
1, A OF OO Meee «woes cceccseene DD catch cntede bubieedéredebssaeddcbosskeetbad 
2. Analysis of public opinion —-_-__....--- Onl hale eel ae aaa a a 
3. Ansiysis of schools................2.. 98 | Sad 2 wuniadiah beens iacesa 
4. Analysis of labor and students_-__----_}........-- 300 | 300 oa 
5. Analysis of radio and television. __- TO ies : |- hbase 696dsblnotaddleocus 
C.* Local purchases and other costs: 
1. Contractual typing and tabulating. -- 35 60 | OB i ntesnddu eee 
2. Subscriptions to local public opinion } | 
Sa 2c... eacbeccnteil< 15 15 | AD Biwi sits wectdeade 
3. Supplies and equipment ._____..-..--- 372 200 | 200 | oe 
ey UNE Sonn oka sc ctece 1, 841 | 1, 575 | Ri BIG | .cisinwcisniimeat 





CONTRACT NATURE OF RESEARCH AND EVALUATION EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Rooney. Do you have page 270 there? 

Mr. Bareroor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. With regard to these figures on pages 265, 266, 267, 
268, and 269, which are already in the record, was all of this money 
expended to people outside of the American personnel and local per- 
sonnel in Brazil ? 

Mr. McKnient. Yes,sir. This covers only work contracted out. 

Mr. Rooney. These are all contracts, are they ? 

Mr. McKnicur. Yes, sir. Mr. Barefoot tells me there are some 
miscellaneous items which do not represent contracts. 

Mr. Bareroor. Such as local purchases of materials. 

Mr. McKnieur. Such as local purchases. 

Mr. Rooney. What page? 

Mr. McKnieut. That is under several countries, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Would these be in addition to the items shown on pages 
265 to 269? 

Mr. McKnient. No, sir. Those are comprehended on those pages. 
If you will notice, for instance, under “Colombia,” page 269——— 

Mr. Rooney. We are talking of Brazil. 

Mr. McKnieur. Item C on page 269 under “Brazil,” sir, “Local 
purchase of materials and travel.” 

Mr. Roonry. Then are we to understand that outside of those items 
for purchase of materials and travel, all the rest are contract items? 

Mr. McKnieur. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. I do not think you are right. You would be right in- 
sofar as 1961 is concerned. 

When we spend an amount of money such as $27,000 or $28,000 
in fiscal years 1960 and 1961, do we also have money in this budget 
for travel for personnel of the Agency? 

Mr. McKnieur. Sir, travel of the research officer is comprehended 
in there. 
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DUTIES OF RESEARCH OFFICER 


Mr. Rooney. Who is the research officer ? 
Mr. McKnient. By name, sir 
Mr. Rooney. What does he do? 

Mr. McKnicent. Well, he supervises the research that is contracted, 
analyzes it, processes it, gets it into printable form and provides the 
results of it tothe public affairs officer and to the Agency. 

Mr. Roonry. How many people do you have engaged in research in 
a country such as the one to which we are referring to—Brazil? 

Mr. McKnient. In Brazil, we have one American officer, and to 
the best of my belief there are two locals. 

Mr. Rooney. And these three people do nothing but engage them- 
selves in the subject of research ? 

Mr. McKnicurt. No, sir. The American officer also acts as pro- 
gram and reports officer. That is to say, he supervises the prepara- 
tion of reports to the Agency on the work of the USIS Brazil and 
he also is responsible for- 

Mr. Rooney. That would have no connection with research ? 

Mr. McKniaur. No, sir. He is called research officer for conven- 
ience, but a better title would be research and program officer. 








COSTS OF RESEARCH, LATIN AMERICA AND WORLDWIDE 


Mr. Rooney. The total amount in this budget for this subject of 
research is how much ? 

Mr. Hoornacir. Do you refer to the Agency as a whole, or Latin 
America ? 

Mr. Rooney. $51,345, for Latin America; is that right ? 

Mr. Bareroor. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. This is without the salaries of this officer and two local 
employees ? 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. What would they come to on an annual basis? 

Mr. Power. Additional cost for salaries in the Latin American area 
is $54,288. The grand total for all research costs in the Latin Ameri- 
can area is $105,633 

Mr. Rooney. Then you have the Office of Research, Domestic, do 
you ¢ 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. How many people do you have in that? 

Mr. Posner. That has 122 employees, as I recall. 

Mr. Rooney. At an annual cost of how much? 

Mr. Posner. Total cost is $1,148,000 in 1960. The request for 1961 
is $1,221,720, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. It might be well if at this point if the record there 
were inserted a statement with regard to worldwide activities in re- 
search and evaluation. 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Which would include the 122 people in Washington 
and all the areas. 

Mr. Posner. We have that, sir. 
Mr. Roonry. Including Latin America? 
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Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have it handy ? 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. May we have it, please ? 

We shall at this point insert in the record the agencywide research 
cost for the Office of Research and Analysis, which indicates that the 
total requested amount for 1961 is $1,891,621. 

(The matter referred to, follows:) 


AGENCYWIDES Reswmancu Costs 


Office of research and analysis 
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PROGRAM IN CUBA 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to Cuba, we note that last year there was 
expended for the total program in Cuba $122,646. You now want 
to increase this amount to $207,956, is that correct 

Mr. Posner. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. How do you justify that? 

Mr. MckKnienr. Sir, we feel that we face in Cuba one of the most 
difficult problems we have, not only in the area, but anywhere in the 
world. We feel that especially in this present situation it is neces- 
sary for us to maintain our lines of communication to the Cuban peo- 
ple and insofar as we can retain their traditional friendship for the 
United States. As the chairman will readily appreciate, the difficul- 
ties in our way are considerable. 

Mr. Roonry. They are so considerable that I wonder why you just 
do not give it up, or at least go back to the amount that you spent 
last year. What do you say to that? 

Mr. McKnicur. Well, sir, we feel that we ought to put every re- 
source we have available to us into Cuba. This was, before January 1, 
1959, a nonpriority area. We were able to work through existing 
communications media at the lower figure you observed. As it be- 
comes harder and harder for us to use these existing facilities, our 
reaching the Cuban people becomes more expensive. 

Mr. Roonry. I note that, although in Brazil with regard to research 
and evaluation you have five pages of detail as to your public opinion 
surveys, surveys of radio and TV, motion pictures, et cetera, and you 
have for travel of the research officer $800, it would appear with re- 
gard to travel you do not have a single project of research in Cuba. 
Yet you ask for $1,000 for travel of a research officer. 

Mr. McKnicur. Yes, sir. We do not plan to conduct any formal 
opinion surveys or studies in Cuba at the present, sir. That thousand 
dollars for the travel of the research officer is requested for travel 
outside Cuba to other countries in the area which will request his 
services. 

Mr. Rooney. But this is allocated to Cuba. 

There is a thousand dollars. 

Mr. McKnicur. Yes, sir. The money will actually be disbursed 
by the Embassy in Cuba, by the disbursing officer there, who will 
purchase his tickets. 

Mr. Rooney. And although it is allocated here to Cuba it has 
nothing at all to do with Cuba? 

Mr. McKnieur. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. How about this officer in Brazil, who is going to do 
$800 worth of travel? Is he going todo that in Brazil ? 

Mr. McKwnicur. Most of this travel, sir, will be in Brazil. We 
do anticipate the possibility of using him in’ certain adjacent coun- 
tries where we do not have research people, but that travel is com- 
prehended in this figure. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Bow? 
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CURRENCY OF JUSTIFICATIONS 


Mr. Bow. These justifications, Mr. McKnight, I assume are cur- 
rent and apply to the situation existing today, rather than in the 
past ¢ 

Mr. McKwnicur. They are current, sir, as of the time the budget 
was prepared. 

Mr. Bow. Your budget officer was shaking his head. You had bet- 
ter watch him a little it because he is coac ching from the bench and 
the sidelines and we have no referees here to penalize him 10 or 15 

yards for coaching from the sidelines. We will exclude him from 
the room if he is not careful. 

Mr. MckKnicur. He has a rookie at bat, sit 

Mr. Bow. You are doing very well. 

Mr. Roonry. Yes; you are doing very well. 


TENSE NATURE OF SITUATION IN LATIN AMERICA 


Mr. Bow. I was interested in this language, and I am quoting: 


Meanwhile, the aspirations and hopes of the people of Latin America today 
are higher than they have ever been. There is a heretofore unfelt sense of 
urgency in the man-in-the-street to exploit his Nation’s resources, to raise 
standards of living, to provide the new generations all the benefits of modern 
Western civilization. And because this must, the Latin American now thinks, 
be accomplished today, not manana, and because this means lifting some popula- 
tions from stone-age backwardness, the upheaval is turbulent. As economic 
and social change gains momentum, public life is increasingly influenced by 
the reactions of all those “new” groups whose common impulse is to break 
with the past. In this period of exploding population, the lower age groups 
are numerically predominant everywhere, and in the area the ideas of youth 
command unusually wide attention. As a result, popular opinion, at least on 
the surface, tends to be irrational, violatile, highly responsive to circumstance. 
There have been violent anti-U.S. demonstrations—often under deliberate poli- 
tical direction. These are usually the work of a small minority. But it would 
be a mistake to believe that these demonstrations do not influence the general 
public’s image of the United States, or to assume that specific and direct action 
is not necessary to offset their effects 


That is quoted from me justifications. Do you agree with all that? 
Mr. Mcknicur. Yes, si 


CHANGES IN THINKING OF THE PEOPLE 


Mr. Bow. Where have there been the violent anti-U.S, demonstra- 
tions ? 

Mr. McKnicur. They have taken place, sir, in Panama, in Vene- 
zuela, in Peru. 

Mr. Bow. When in Venezuela? 

Mr. McKnicur. At the time of the Nixon visit. 

Mr. Bow. That was testified to here a year ago. 

Mr. poner: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. We are talking about the budget coming up now or are 
we going back over all the other and say we have accomplished noth- 
ing in try ing to clear up this situation ? 

Mr. McKnicur. If I may answer the first part of the question, 
sir, what we are trying to do in this section of the general justifica- 
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tion is to describe a situation that exists and has existed in Latin 
America for some years and that we anticipate will continue to exist 
in the future. 

Mr. Bow. You anticipate this will continue in the future? 

Mr. McKnicur. I anticipate we are facing a period of some years 
in which for one cause or another we will confront economic, social, 
and political crises in many of these countries. 

Mr. Bow. In spite of the change of the thinking of the people, or 
notwithstanding the change of the thinking of the people, or hasn’t 
there been any change in the thinking of the people? 

Mr. McKnient. You are going back ‘to my opening statement, sir. 
Yes, sir. I think there has been a change in the thinking of some of 
the people, but not, unfortunately, of all of the people. What this 
paragraph specific ally refers to, sir, are the people at the bottom 
of the heap, the people who up until quite recently have not had the 
information on which to base a comparison of their own lot with the 
lot of more fortunate people. 

Mr. Bow. Maybe we have been taking that to them. Are we caus- 
ing them to be disturbed and upset because we are showing them the 
picture of the United States? 

Mr. McKyienr. Sir, I think the picture of the United States is one 
of the major factors in this revolution of aspirations that is sweeping 
the whole world; but we are revolutionary simply because of what 
we are—the cars we export, the movies we show, the high standard of 
living that we have, our slick magazines with all the advertisements— 
every vbody wants what we have got. 

Mr. Bow. And you think by them knowing of these things, that 

caused the situation to exist which I referred to in the paragraph 
which I have just read? 

Mr. McKnicut. May I answer this question by indirection, sir? 

Mr. Bow. Yes. 

Mr. McKnient. What we are trying to do is to tell the people 
abroad the way we have got what we have and to urge upon them that 
they follow the same way. 

Mr. Bow. I do not agree completely with this statement. I think 
I know just a little about this situation. I do not. believe if I were 
in Latin America that I would particularly appreciate the language 
contained in this paragraph if I were someone in Uruguay or the 

Argentine or someplace and I read this justification that USIA 
brought in here as to why they were coming into my country. I 
think I would resent it. I think it is unfortunate language. I think 
this is one of the things that causes us to have some of ‘the trouble. 


COMMUNIST INFILTRATION 


Reading from the justifications: 
Communists have achieved new successes in infiltrating newspapers, radio, and 
TV operations, labor unions, and universities. 
Will you tell us first what newspapers communism has infiltrated? 
Mr. McKnieur. You are at what page, sir? 
Mr. Bow. Page 105, the following paragraph to the one I just read. 
Mr. McKnient. You are speaking now specifically of newspapers? 
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Mr. Bow. I am reading simply what you are speaking of in your 
justifications, Mr. McKnight: 


Communists have achieved new success in infiltrating newspapers. 


What newspapers? 

Mr. McKnicur. May I go off the record for one paragraph, sir? 

Mr. Bow. Yes, sir; with ‘the chairman’s permission. 

Mr. Rooney. Yes, you may. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Bow. Let us go back on the record. 

You have stated in your justifications that the Communists have 
achieved new successes in infiltrating newspapers, radio and TV oper- 
ations, labor unions, and universities 

Is is not a fact, Mr. McKnight, that there are many newspapers, 
radio and TV operations, and labor unions and universities in all 
of Latin America which are anti-Communist ? 

Mr. McKnieur. I am happy to say that is true, sir. 

Mr. Bow. And doing a pretty good job in fighting communism for 
themselves ? 

Mr. McKnieur. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. And this statement of infiltration is not increasing par- 
ticularly in the last few years, except for one or two spots in all of 
Latin America ? 

Mr. McKnieur. Yes, sir. 


NATURE OF ANTI-AMERICANISM 


Mr. Bow. Do you feel that so-called anti-Americanism or anti-U.S. 
feeling is truly an anti-American feeling 

Mr. McKnicur. No, sir; I do not. In this I ms iy say I differ from 
some other people who have considered the same problem. I think 
that all too often we mistake honest criticism of the United States, 
friendly criticism, for hositility. I think we are all too often led to 
believe that there is more anti-Americanism than there is by a con- 
trolled use of violence. That is a device such as sending a half dozen 
ne’er-do-wells, perhaps paid, to throw a few rocks through a USIA 
window and thereby produce black headlines all around the world in- 
dicating to the « ‘asual re: ider, and most readers are casual, that there 
isa wave of anti-Americanism sweeping the world. 

Mr. Bow. Have you found in many instances where there are peo- 
ple who claim to be anti-U.S. or anti-American that with a little 
attention shown to them they become very friendly ¢ 

Mr. McKnicur. That is undoubtedly true, sir. I might cite the 

case of Cuba. I was there just 2 weeks ago. At the time when the 
Castro propaganda was at its most vitr iolic, I found the Cubans were 
as friendly as they have ever been to me personally; and that is the 
report provided by most Americans who have been there. 

I may say, sir, 1 think that we may take some small credit for the 
fact that despite the attitude of the Government, the people them- 
selves remain so friendly; and I hope we can keep them that way. 

Mr. Bow. Latin Americans, wouldn’t you agree, are a proud people 
and rightly so? 

Mr. McKnieur. And rightly so; yes, sir. 
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Mr. Bow. And sometimes object pretty strenuously to interfer- 
ence in their affairs 
Mr. McKnienrt. iat. sir. 


PROPRIETY OF LABOR ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Bow. I notice throughout these justifications that you have 
item after item after item which goes to the question of labor. 

Do you feel perhaps in some of these countries there is a feeling 
that perhaps we are attempting to interfere in the internal organiza- 
tion of their country, in trying to lead these people in this field of 
labor ? 

Mr. McKnicurt. No, sir. Since our activity is limited almost en- 
tirely to furnishing information about the labor movement in the free 
world. I think that it is welcomed rather than resented. 

At least our reports—— 

Mr. Bow. Isn’t this something that labor itself is doing? 

Mr. McKnienr. It is something perhaps labor should do. 

Mr. Bow. Aren’t they doing it, the great labor organizations of this 
country are doing this throughout this area of Latin America? 

Mr. McKnienr. Yes, sir; a great deal. T wish they would do more, 

Mr. Bow. Is this a proper field for this Government and this 
Agency to be in? If you will read your justifications on page 117 
of the USIS periodicals, you will see a great deal of that goes to 
this question of labor. 

Mr. McKnienr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Are we molding opinion on this down there? 

Mr. McKniaut. We hope so and believe so, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Is that a proper thing for us to do or is this pe Thape 
one of those places where inter ferenc e is being objected to c both 
labor and capital of these countries? 

Mr. McKnient. As I understand it, sir, within the limitations im- 
posed by the sensitivities of people abroad, our whole job is to 
mold opinion, 

Mr. Bow. It would seem to me that it would be to mold opinion 
so far as a proper understanding of the United States is concerned, 
but to mold opinion within the country as to their own philosophies, 
I think we have gone beyond our scope of authority. 

Mr. McKnient. Sir, a great deal of our output is intended to show 
that in a labor movement such as we have in the United States. labor 
is more likely to get the benefits that it is seeking than under the other 
system. 


“WITH THESE HANDS’—FILM CONCERNING AMERICAN LABOR MOVEMENT 


Mr. Bow. You are still showing “With These Hands”? 

Mr. McKnient. I believe we are; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Do you think that “With These Hands” properly shows 
the American labor movement ? 

Mr. McKnient. I think so. 

Mr. Bow. Do you think the tenement fires in New York and people 
coming out of the windows and things of that kind is a proper thing 
to show as a part of the American labor movement? 
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Mr. McKnicenr. As I understand it, that is only one scene and the 
overall effects of the film, I think, are good. 

Mr. Bow. Have you seen the film ? 

Mr. McKnieurt. Yes, sir. But I saw it some years ago. 


INCREASE IN NUMBER OF PRO-COMMUNIST BOOKS 


Mr. Bow. You also state the number of pro-Communist books in 
Spanish and Portuguese continues to increase throughout the area. 
What has been the percentage of increase ? 

Mr. McKnienrt. Sir, I have no percentage figure on that. I do have 
the fact that more than 50 Argentine publishing houses—and Argen- 
tina is a publishing center for most of Spanish-speaking America— 
are now producing Communist propaganda for consumption whereas 
fewer than half that number were doing so several years ago; publica- 
tion of full-sized books has increased, so has publication of low-priced 
materials. 

Weestimate that some 500 titles were prepared. 

Mr. Bow. Are all of those books that are being prepared complete Ly 
pro-Communist or are some of them books written by Americans? 

Mr. McKnicur. I know of no titles written by Americans, sir. 

Mr. Bow. None at all? 

Mr. McKnieur. I know of none. 

Mr. Bow. You think, then, in your opinion these are all pro-Com- 
munist ¢ 

Mr. McKwnicur. That is my belief; yes, sir. If you would lke it 
for the record, sir, our post in Buenos Aires anticipates that the total 
number of Communist books in 1959, prepared or under preparation, 
would run to 5 million. 

Mr. Bow. That is soft cover, che: ap books ? 

Mr. McKnicur. Yes, sir. 


EXCHANGE-OF-PERSONS PROGRAM 


Mr. Bow. What do you people do on the exchange-of-persons pro- 
gram ¢ 

Mr. McKnicur. We administer it in the field, sir, and provide a 
certain amount of support for it. 

Mr. Bow. You select some, do you? 

Mr. McKnicur. We select them in consultation with the Embassies; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. In Uruguay ? 

Mr. McKnieur. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. How many people did you send up here last year from 
the college of architecture ? 

Mr. McKnicur. I do not believe we have that figure. 

Mr. Bow. None? 

Mr. McKnicur. I do not believe we have that figure. 

Mr. Bow. Do you remember if some came up ? 

Mr. McKntent. No,sir. 

Mr. Bow. Did you know a group were here from the architecture 
group / 

Mr. McKnient. No, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Will you get that figure for us? 
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Mr. McKnieur. Yes, sir. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 
A group of 33 students from the faculty of architecture, of the University of 


Montevideo, visited the United States under the exchange-of-persons program 
during the period May 6 to June 19, 1959. 


SUPPORT FURNISHED TO PRESIDENT’S SPECIAL INTERNATIONAL PROGRAM, 
LATIN AMERICA, 1959-61 


Mr. Bow. Do you have a list of the groups from the President’s 
special international program that support was furnished to? 

Mr. McKnicur. We can provide that ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. You do not have it now ? 

Mr. Chairman, I would suggest these be placed in the record. 

Mr. Roonry. Very well. We shall insert them at this point in the 
record. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


Support to President’s special international program— Latin America 











| 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate! Increase or 
| decrease (—) 
| 
| j 
COUNTRY 
Argentina... iildans sibitiehicsneeiegedlindisciadidiinl thcdiltinnsty oes ; ocak 


ee es dubbdbineciaatal $196 $300 $300 
Brazil__- ae cet eas ae eee 1,000 1,000 ; 
Chile —— _ eee ae 140 | 150 150 2 
Colombia. ..__- se od cea 69 100 100 
Costa Rica__. ie cals clin | GO 90 
Cuba__. as . . # ates 860 860 
Dominican Republic ies ee ata 
Ecuador... . : 150 | 150 
El Salvador ‘ oa ; ; 50 50 
French West Indies St eal sini velaiale sgh 
Guatemala len 190 450 | 450 e 
Haiti Sines 3 ae aaa 
Honduras . 615 AW) SOO 
Mexico ; i RS 900 OOK 
Nicaragua = 66 104 100 
Panama ‘ ace a 72 175 175 
Paraguay... ania 340 400 4) 
Peru : 95 100 100 
Uruguay nes as i 4,050 3, 450 3, 450 
Venezuela s | 309 300 300 
West Indies ee 150 150 
Total... : > a [ 6, 230 9, 225 9, 225 
Boli' ia: 
1. Woody Herman Rand 9 | 
2. National Sympho Orchestra 187 
3. Other scheduled attractions | 300 300 
Subtotal__-. | 10 300 300) 
Brazil: 1. Scheduled attractions. 1, 000 1, 000 
Chile 
1. Woody Herman Rand | 55 
2. Catholic University Theater Group | 30 
3 N ition il Symphony Orche stra 55 
4. Robert Wagner Charole | A) 50 
5. Other attractior | 1 100 
Subtotal | 140 150 15) 
Colombia: 1. Scheduled attractions_- | 69 100 100 
Costa Rica: 1. Scheduled attractions__- | st) a 
Cuba: | 
1. Rover Wacner Charole 180 —$180 
2. William War“eld RO) — 80) 
3. Other scheduled attractions __- 600 RAO 260 


Subtotal__. - 
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Support to President’s special international program—Latin America—Continued 








| | | 
1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate | Increase or 
of | decrease (—) 
am eae — — |. : faethe ats 
| | 
COUNTRY—continued | | 
Ecuador: | 
\M, mn shh Se sth $108 sms ts. 
Ds Comiractnal Gastro e even cateen Mice kates 50 Gif ok 
ie nditwddeneath bth Duitne to bdety incl ‘i | 150 150 ch 
9 
it 5 E£l Salvador: | | 
1. National Symphony Orchestra_-_-_...-- a apaaabuaen 25 — $25 
2. Roger Wagner Charole SVR kd settee 25 —25 
3. Attraction to be scheduled. _-...-.---.-- eee oe nade 50 50 
Subtotal... adit Fa cc nak 50 50 
Guatemala: | | 
‘ ; | 
the 1. San Francisco Ballet ae a acaba $145 ap eprisepenrig-ss stiell Icseina Shc cate helicase 
2. Woody Herman Band_-_-..-.-. NS eee 45 a i ‘ es 
3. National Symphony Orchestra ; eiteatentin 150 150 c 
4. Roger Wagner Charole__..._.- anche hs ee Bs | 300 OOO 25 3 ek 4 
asi siberian een thc. nk ae wes hana 190 450 | 450 b : 
siti Honduras: 1. Scheduled attractions. ..........- 615 | 500 500 x 
.or Mexico: 1. Scheduled attractions........... _- gs | 900 900 |__ rh 
(—) 
ede Nicaragua: | 
1. San Francisco Ballet Z Fn Rai OE ek eet eel Gh eee oan i te Rae ed ; 
2, National Symphony Orchestra. _-....-- 56 | 5 . — 50 
aiemed 3. Wagner Charole ‘. a all acaieiath eae ae BR eect oe — 50 
Src 4, Other scheduled attractions a ee . 109 100 
nodal i 66 100 SE ta shhackentteas 
algin Panama: 1. Scheduled attractions_......- 72 | 175 175 ae 
oie Paraguay: 7 
ver 1. Communications : 61 | 
a 2. San Francisco Ballet | 11] a 
nade 3. Catholic University Players ; 56 
oo 4. Woody Herman Band 95 
a 5. Air Force Band_- --. j 17 400 400 
2 Subtotal _____- ro 340 400 400 
aoe Peru 
-s 1. National Symphony Orchestra_-____-- 95 eics 
2. Other scheduled attractions _ -- a 100 100 
Subtotal va ae . 95 100 100 
—— Uruguay 
1. Catholic University Players 1, 132 
2. Woody Herman Band aeael 1, 830 
3. San Francisco Ballet ; SSO) 
4. National Symphony Orchestra 208 
5. Theater groups ; Juba 1, 250 1, 000 250 
6. Symphony orchestra 250 300 50 
= 7. Jazz group ‘ 1, 950 1, 050 — 900 
8. Ballet group 1, 100 1, 100 
Subtotal 4,050 3, 450 3, 450 
Venezuela:: 
1. Woody Herman Orchestra 201 
2. Catholic University Theater Group 108 
3. Other scheduled attractions - -- 300 300 
Subtotal eee ee ; boee 309 300 300 
West Indies | 
= 1. National Symphony Orchestra- -_- sides Nate 75 -75 
2. Wagner Charole i | 75 —75 
3. Other scheduled attractions . —- Sis ee aed ‘ , 150 150 
= Subtotal__._- . : 150 150 
$180 Total, Latin America 6, 230 9, 225 9, 225 ; - 
— Rf) 
260 . , —— 


53458—60 12 
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BRITISH WEST INDIES FEDERATION 


Mr. Bow. What are you doing in the British West Indies Federa 
tion ? 

Mr. McKnicur. Sir, we have a modest program there staffed by 
four Americans and, I believe, 17 locals. 

Mr. Bow. Where are the Americans located ? 

Mr. McKnicur. Two are located in Port-of-Spain, Trinidad; one 
in Kingston, Jamaica; and the other one spends most of his time 
in Georgetown, British Guiana, but spends part of his time in other 
islands. 

PRESS WIRE IN TRINIDAD 


Mr. Bow. What was the cost of installation of your press wire in 
Trinidad? 

Mr. McKwnienrt. I do not think we have the cost of the installation. 
I think the value of all the equipment there is around $10,000, if my 
memory is correct. 

Mr. Bow. What is the purpose of that? 

Mr. McKnienr. The purpose of that is to permit the Port-of- 
Spain office to deliver a selection from the wireless file each day to a 
mailing list of 125 newspapers, radio stations, government informa- 
tion offices, columnists, magazines, and so forth in all 10 territories 
of the West Indies. 

Mr. Bow. How are they delivered ? 

Mr. McKwnicnur. By different means. They are delivered by air- 
mail to the outlying islands. 

Mr. Bow. How would they be delivered to Barbados? 

Mr. McKnient. I assume by airmail. 

Mr. Bow. How long does that take? 

Mr. McKnieur. Depending on the flights. I think there are daily 
flights. 

Mr. Bow. Daily flights between Trinidad and Barbados? 

Mr. McKnienrt. I believe so. 

Mr. Bow. And how many people in Barbados would use that ma- 
terial ? 

Mr. McKntenrt. I cannot say, sir. 

Mr. Bow. That is pretty fancy « equipment you have in Trinidad. 

Mr. McKnient. It isstandard equipment, sir. 

Mr. Bow. It may be standard for some places but not for Trinidad. 
AP and UP and Reuters have service in Trindad; do they not? 

Mr. McKnicnt. Reuters, I know, comes in. 

Mr. Bow. When was this installed in Trinidad? Was it during 
your regime, Mr. McKnight ? 

Mr. McKnicnt. No, sir. I believe it was about a year and a half 
ago. 

Mr. Bow. Isthere a demand for it ? 

Mr. McKnienrt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Who made the demand ? 

Mr. McKnicnr. It was the feeling on the part of the post that it 
was needed. 

Mr. Bow. One of those three Americans down there? 

Mr. McKnicur. Two Americans, sir. 
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Mr. Bow. One of those two Americans down there decided you 
needed this wireless press operation and you put it in? 

Mr. McKnient. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. How many of those do you have around the world, Mr. 
Posner ¢ 

Mr. Posner. I would have to check the exact number, sir. We have 
them in most countries. 

Mr. Bow. How many in Latin America ? 

Mr. McKnicur. Twenty, I believe, sir; all except the Dominican 
Republic and the French West Indies. 

Mr. Bow. All the rest have it ? 

Mr. McKnieur. Yes. 

Mr. Bow. You mail this out of Trinidad to the other islands in 
the British West Indies, why can you not send it airmail to the British 
West Indies from these 20 operations in Latin America ? 

Mr. McKnienrt. Sir, certain kinds of news are highly perishable. 

Mr. Bow. Will that do you any good in Trinidad except on that 
little island of Trinidad itself ? 

Mr. McKnient. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Do you think it is justified for Trinidad itself? 

Mr. McKnicur. With the supplementary use made, it is. 

Mr. Bow. You say news is perishable. What part is so perishable 
that you could not send from these 20 operations in Latin America to 
these small islands in the British West Indies ? 

Mr. McKnicur. Perishable to the extent that if it is old the news- 
papers will not use it. 

Mr. Bow. That is exactly what I thought. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


EFFECTS OF PRESS COVERAGE BY AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS 


Mr. Roonry. Mr. McKnight, I understood you to say in the colloquy 
with Mr. Bow that any incidents such as those in Latin America can 
be blown up so that they give the impression that anti-Americanism 
issweeping the world. You said that? 

Mr. McKnicur. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Who is responsible for this ? 

Mr. McKnieur. Sir, I put in 30 years as a newspaperman, starting 
at the age of 12. It is just in the nature of news that it is the bad news 
that makes the headlines. If you have a situation with 400,000 Uru- 
guayans cheering the President and you have a couple of hundred 
students fighting the police, the headline will go to the students fight- 
ing the police. 

Mr. Roonry. Who is responsible for this? 

Mr. McKnienr. It is the editors’ opinion, sir-—— 

Mr. Rooney. When you speak of editors, which editors? I do not 
mean the names—but are you speaking of American editors? 

Mr. McKnicur. Editors all over the world, in my opinion, believe, 
perhaps erroneously, that what the public wants to read about is vio- 
lence, conflict, bloodshed. 

Mr. Roonry. And do you think American newspaper editors con- 
tribute to this feeling that anti-Americanism is sweeping the world? 
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Mr. MoKwieur. Sir, you are asking me to indict the profession that 
fed me for a long time. 

Mr. Roonry. We are fortunate to have a man with your background 
discussing this with us, and I, for one, will give some credence to what 
you say. Your present allegiance is to the Government and to this 
Agency, and I think it is pertinent to inquire how American editors 
destroy the effectiveness of the USIA program. I must repeat my 
request for your opinion with regard to American newspaper editors 
contributing to the feeling that anti-Americanism is sweeping the 
world. 

Mr. McKnienr. Well, sir, insofar as the quest for circulation and 
sales leads newspapers in the United States and elsewhere to present 
news in such a way as to distort the facts, I do think the effect is 
unfortunate. 

Mr. Rooney. I am not exactly referring to distortion of facts. I 
am talking about their wide coverage of small unfortunate incidents 
such as the ones in Latin America that has given the impression abroad 
that anti-Americanism is sweeping the world. 

Mr. McKnient. I may say, sir, I am not very proud of some of the 
stories I wrote when I was a newspaperman. 

Mr. Rooney. That is still not an answer to my question. We have 
all made mistakes and I will bet I can compare the list of mine with 
yours any day and outdistance you, but I am asking you as a gentle- 
man in the responsible position that you have and with your back- 
ground if American newspaper editors have not been contributing 
to this feeling that anti-Americanism is sweeping the world ? 

Mr. McKnienr. If you will let me say I think we have the best 
press in the United States that we have any where in the world, then 
the answer to that question has to be, “Yes.’ 

Mr. Rooney. When you say that you realize we have newspapers 
such as the New York Times printed abroad and distributed widely 
in Europe. We also have the Paris edition of the Herald Tribune 
which is disseminated throughout the world. 

Mr. McKwnicur. I may say the New York Times keeps the news in 
better perspective than many other newsp: _ do. 

Mr. Rooney. We all think highly of the New York Times. Many 
people refer to it as our greatest American newspaper. Do you 
think the New York Times has sinned in this regard and has con- 
tributed to the feeling that anti-Americanism is sweeping the world? 

Mr. McKnient. No, sir. I think the New York Times, on balance, 
though it may have sinned in some respects, contributes very sub- 
stantially to our purposes abroad. 

Mr. Roonry. I am specifically referring to these incidents in Latin 
America that have been published and then disseminated throughout 
the world. 

Mr. McKntent. I have not seen today’s New York Times. 

Mr. Rooney. I am not talking about today’s New York Times. 

Mr. McKnientr. The New York Times certainly carries those inci- 
dents because they are news. 

Mr. Rooney. And that contributes to the feeling all over the world 
that anti-Americanism is sweeping the world? Isthat right? 

Mr. McKnicur. Well, sir, I have to say, yes, that the fact that these 
news items are carried in the Times does contribute to this feeling. 
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Mr. Roonry. The American newspapers and American newspaper 
editors defeat the purposes of your Agency, do they 

Mr. McKnienr. Sir, I certainly do not ask that the newspapers not 
carry these things. 

Mr. Rooney. I did not ask you to ask them. I am primarily inter- 
esting in finding out the consequences of what they do. They are 
defeati ing the purposes of your Agency, are they ? 

Mr. McKniour. They are certainly making our task harder; yes, 
sir. 

CONTENT OF USIA WIRELESS BULLETIN IN LATIN AMERICA 


Mr. Rooney. Now, in your Wireless Bulletin—let us take Latin 
America—have you, in your reporting in this bulletin which is dis- 
tributed extensively throughout Latin America, reported the same kind 
of incidents? 

Mr. McKnienr. Sir, when it is necessary in the interest of credi- 
bility— 

Mr. Rooney. First, have you? 

Mr. McKnieut. Are you referring specifically to this incident yes- 
terday ? 

Mr. Rooney. I am referring to all incidents of anti-American 
demonstrations in Latin America. 

Mr. McKnienrt. I cannot say as to that, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Does your Wireless Bulletin today carry a story of 
the incidents in Montevideo? 

Mr. McKnieurt. I have not seen today’s file, sir, but if I were pre- 

aring the wireless file, somewhere at pacoasegh 8 or 9 I would, in the 
interest of credibility, make mention of the fact that there was a small 
student demonstration. 

Mr. Rooney. Has the Wireless Bulletin carried the previous inci- 
dents of anti-American demonstrations ? 

Mr. McKniaeur. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Someone here from this area may know, inasmuch as 
you were not head of the outfit at that time. 

Mr. Aten. I am certain they have, Mr. Chairaman, but if they fol- 
lowed instructions, they carried it in proper perspective. They have 
not ignored the fact that there were demonstrations when the Vice 
President was there last year, but they have also pointed out there 
were 400,000 people on the streets welcoming the President yesterday. 

Mr. Rooney. Did you do the same on the radio broadcasts of the 
Voice of America ? 

Mr. AuuEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. So you defeat your own purposes if we were to fol- 
low through on the answers given by Mr. McKnight? Is that right, 
Mr. Allen? 

Mr. Auten. By the manner in which we report that the students in 
Uruguay made a demonstration, I do not think so, Mr. Chairman. If 
we ignored news which is carried conspicuously in the newspapers and 
in radio broadcasts in that area and pretended it did not happen, we 
would have very little credibility. 

Mr. Rooney. The Communists would not do so on Radio Moscow or 
Radio Peiping, would they ? 

Mr. Atten. They prob: ably would present purely a one-sided Soviet 
point of view. 
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Mr. Roonry. And they sure seem to be succeeding these days, do 
they not ? 

Mr. Auten. In certain places they are making time. 

Mr. Rooney. In most places, do you not think ¢ 

Mr. Auuen. I am rather inclined to take Mr. Bow’s point of view 
on this, so far as Latin America is concerned. 


WORLD OPINION OF LATIN AMERICAN FEELING TOWARD UNITED STATES 


Mr. Roonry. Do you not think the people | in the world have the im- 
pression there is a feeling of anti-Americanism all through Latin 
America ¢ 

Mr. AuLen. Ihave my Latin American expert in front of us. 

Mr. Rooney. I would like to hear you answer that one. 

Mr. Auten. I am perfectly happy to discuss it. There is a tendency 
on the part of peoples in Latin America who are aspiring to improve 
their standards on living, to look to the United States for leade ship 
and help in their efforts. They put pressure on us and show disap- 
pointment when we do not do all the things they wish. But that is a 
situation which a nation in the position of the United States a to 
unde rstand. It is almost iney its ab le , lt seems to me, and we have to live 
with it and work with it intelligently. 

Mr. Roonry. You have answered everything except my question. 
My question is do you not think the peoples of the world have the 
impression there is a feeling of anti-Americanism sweeping Latin 
America or the world today ? 

Mr. Auten. I do not think so, Mr. Chairman. We have just come 
through one of the most spectacular experiences in that reg ard that 
the United States has ever had. I refer specifically to the visit of the 
President of the United States to 11 countries in Europe, Africa, and 
South Asia. 


KHRUSHCHEV'S VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Roonry. What about the visit of Mr. Khrushchev to the United 
States / 

Mr. Auten. Mr. Khrushchev got a lot of attention in the United 
States. 

Mr. Roonry. What attention did he get in the press of the world 
in connection with his visit to the United States ? 

Mr. Auuen. The visit of Adolf Hitler would have gotten a lot of 
attention. The Prime Minister of the second most important country 
in the world will certainly get headlines and crowds and attention. 
There is no question about that. 

Mr. Rooney. This has made your work harder, has it not ? 

Mr. Artiten. Mr. Khrushchevy’s activities have not eased our bur- 
dens, no. 

Mr. Roonry. I asked whether or not it had made your work harder? 

Mr. Auten. In some respects he has helped us, fortunately. On 
Mr. Khrushchev’s visit to the United States, he got a great deal of 
attention, but in my honest opinion the sum total of the impression 
he gave was of a very astute, clever, quick-minded but rather pudgy 
and volatile individual who one minute was bei sing cheerful and happy 
and the next minute very irritable. 
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Mr. Rooney. I am not inquiring about the people of the United 
States. I am inquiring about the people of the world. 

Mr. Auten. I am speaking of the people in countries like, Greece, 
for example, that I know about. Mr. Khrushchev was recently in 
Indonesia. He is irritable at times. He has his problems. He is a 
close ally of Red China. In visiting Indonesia, one of his problems 
was the rel: ationship between the Indonesians and some 2 or 3 million 
oversea Chinese in Indonesia, who have the small businesses in their 
hands and are being pushed by the Indonesian Government. Khru- 
shchev showed his irritation, at times, at the Indonesian Government. 
T am not sure the relations between Russia and Indonesia are better 
since his visit there. I suspect they are worse than they were before. 

Mr. Rooney. Are you of the opinion Mr. Khrushchev’s visit to the 
United States was good for us or bad for us? 

Mr. Auten. I am of the opinion it was good for us for two reasons. 
First, I think it enabled Khrushchev and the high officials which he 
brought with him, of whom there was a considerable number, to see 
the United States at close hand. 

Mr. Roonry. We are not talking about that angle. We are talking 
about your work as the head of the Information Agency. 

Mr. Auten. May I repeat the question you asked: Was Mr. Khru- 
shchev’s visit to the United States good for us or bad ? 

I think the visit of Mr. Khrushchev to the United States was good, 
on balance, because he and his group saw the United States at first- 
hand. The importance of that is that Khrushchey wields power, 
perhaps more power than any individual in the world, which could 
put the world in an atomic war. He had been dealing with that 
situation blindly until he visited the United States. He was here 
only 10 days and could not find out all about the United States in 10 
days, but at least he could see the power of the country, the loyalty 
of the people of the country and to our system, and the high stand- 
ards of living in this country. 


CHANGE IN SOVIET PROPAGANDA 


Since he has gone back to the Soviet Union there has been one 
very interesting change in Soviet propaganda. Before he came here 
he was obviously sold on the Marxist idea that under a capitalistic 
form of government the rich continuously got richer and the poor 
poorer, and that the rich would get richer by oppressing the com- 
mon man. When he came here he saw that was not true. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Allen, let me see if I cannot get at this by a blunt 
question: Do you think Khrushchev got a propaganda advantage out 
of his visit here or do you not ? 

Mr. Auten. On the propaganda front I believe the honors were 
even. 

Mr. Rooney. Would you say he did not get an advantage? 

Mr. Auten. I would say he did not get an advantage over a dis- 
advantage. 

Mr. Rooney. Would you be so good as to get for us copies of to- 
day’s New York Times ‘and Herald Tribune, European editions? 

Mr. McKnicur. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. And your VOA broadcasts to Latin America. That 
would be on the wire last night, is that right ? 
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Mr. Auuen. Yes, sir. It went out at 7 o’clock last night. We will 
have another tonight if you would like to see that one. 

Mr. Roonsry. Both. And also the wireless file for this morning. 

Mr. Aten. That is the same thing, the radio broadcast and the 
wireless file. 

Mr. Rooney. We would like to look at them. 

Thank you, Mr. McKnight. 


TuurspAy, Marcu 3, 1960. 
Wesr Evrorean AREA 
WITNESSES 


GEORGE V. ALLEN, DIRECTOR 

JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, EUROPE 

BEN POSNER, AGENCY BUDGET OFFICER 

JAMES E. HOOFNAGLE, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Rooney. The next item for the consideration of the committee 
is for the West European area which begins at page 131 of the jus- 
tifications. 

INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1961 


The request is in the amount of $10,078,900, which would be an in- 
crease of $134,100 over the amount appropriated for these activities 
in the current fiscal year. 

Mr. Phillips, I believe you are a new gentleman in this position; 
are you not? 

Mr. Pures. Yes, sir; I am, Mr. Chairman. 


BACKGROUND OF MR. PHILLIPS 


Mr. Roonry. Would you be so kind as to give us your biographical 
background ? 

Mr. Puinuips. Yes, sir. 

(The biography follows :) 


Born in Kentucky, December 8, 1900; Virginia Military Institute, B.A., 1921; 
Pulitzer School of Journalism, 1921-22; reporter and staff writer, 1923-27; for- 
eign correspondent, 1927-37; magazine editor, 1937-41; U.S. Army, 1942-46, 
colonel, overseas; editor and columnist for news magazine 1946-50; appointed 
consultant, GS-15, Department of State, March 7, 1950; information and edi- 
torial specialist, April 7, 1950; Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for Public 
Affairs, GS-17; February 21, 1952; Acting Director, Office of Public Affairs, Oc- 
tober 23, 1952; Director, Office of Public Affairs, FSR-1, Bonn, Germany, June 
30, 1954; Counselor and Secretary in the Diplomatic Service, FSO-1, August 23, 
1954; also Public Affairs Counselor, Bonn, June 24, 1955; Director of Informa- 
tion, Paris, (NATO), October 20, 1957; consul general, April 22, 1958; Assistant 
Director for Europe, GS-18, August 3, 1959. 


Mr. Roonry. Now. do you have a general statement with regard 
to this request, Mr. Phillips? 

Mr. Puimuies. I have some notes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Proceed, if you will. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Puitires. Mr. Chairman, the program for the West European 
area missions in 1961 is planned at essentially the same operational 
level as in 1960. The increase of $134,100 is attributable chiefly to 
mandatory cost increases and increases associated with rising wages 
and prices overseas. 

Within this total increase are included two program items: $10,447 
additional to fund the cost of one binational center grantee, and 
$12,000 for the cost of a biannual conference of cultural officers im 
connection with the educational exchange program. 

This latter cost is more than offset by an increase in reimbursements 
of $12,620. 

No additional positions are requested from the present authorized 
total of 1,635. This total represented a reduction of 88 positions from 
the actual in 1959. ‘There has been no change in the number of posts, 
which remains at 61 in 16 countries in West Europe. 

K vents, during the past year, have heightened our conviction that 
it is very much in the national interest to maintain an effective cul- 
tural and information program in Western Europe. On the one hand, 
the high percentage of our budget and energy which is devoted to 
disseminating a rounded and accurate description of this country 
through our long-range cultural activities is showing some gratifying 
results. One example is the creation of a number of chairs for 
American studies in European universities. Another example is the 
effort, reflected in this budget, to improve the quality and extend the 
scope of all our cultural activities such as lectures, seminars, artists’ 
events, and exhibits. 

On the other hand, the political background against which we are 
working is one of crisis and strain. Such momentous developments 
as the Soviet threat to Berlin, the unsuccessful conference of Foreign 
Ministers in Geneva, the state of mind created by the Khrushchev 
visit to the United States, and preparatory steps for the summit con- 
ference, all demand that Europeans should be kept constantly and 
accurately informed about developments in our foreign policy and 
of its objectives. 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR LOCAL SALARIES AND RELATED COSTS 


Mr. Roonry. It is noted at page 135 of these justifications that the 
largest single item is local employees’ salaries and related costs in 
the amount of $118,570. 

What is the breakdown of this figure? 

Mr. Prius. You would like this by country, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Rooney. Well, there is a list of the employees at page 140, but 
I do not see a breakdown of the figure, $118,570. 

Mr. Puiuutrs. That is on page 141 of the budget, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. You have some new positions in there; do you not? 

I thought you said there were none. 

Mr. Puituirs. In 1960 we have some new positions; yes, sir. But 
not in 1961. 

Mr. Rooney. You have new positions in Portugal? Right? 

Mr. Pumuirs. We have unfilled positions authorized in Portugal 
in 1959, but not filled in Portugal until 1960. 
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Mr. Rooney. Then, you have the annualization of five positions in 
1960—added in 1960—is that right? 

Mr. Puuiips. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the breakdown of this figure, $118,570 ? 

Do you have a chart showing that? 

Mr. Puiiurps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. May we have it, please? 

Mr. Puiutrps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall insert this chart with regard to local em- 
ployees’ salaries and related costs at this point in the record. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 
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BREAKDOWN OF INCREASES REQUESTED 


Mr. Rooney. What is the column in fiscal 1961 which comes to 
$200,866 ¢ 

Mr. Puriures. On page 142 of the budget, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Rooney. I am looking at the sheet you gave me, and I am try- 
ing to analyze it. 

What does that represent, the $200,866 ? 

Mr. Puiturrs. This consists of regular pay in excess of the 52-week 
base, contributions to the civil service retirement fund, overtime pay, 
holiday pay, night work differential, and also temporary, part-time 
and intermittent employment. 

Mr. Rooney. Now, if you will please look at the $31,370 increase 
over the current fiscal year in net salary costs, and tell us the break- 
down of that. It is for the German Federal Republic. 

Mr. Pures. That is related to the 5-percent wage scale increase, 
an increase expected to become effective in September 1960. 

Mr. Rooney. Is the entire amount devoted to that ? 

Mr. Putiuirs. Yes, sir; the entire amount results from that increase. 

Mr. Rooney. That could not exactly be it, because 5 percent would 
come to more than that. 

Mr. Putmures. There is a decrease in man-years, between the 1960 
estimate and the 1960 estimate is 522.7, and the 1961 estimate— 

Mr. Roonry. But you are not taking the 5 percent on man-years? 
You are taking it on dollars ? 

Mr. Puiuuirs. The 5 percent is on the 1961 figure of 511 

Mr. Rooney. The 1961 figure of how much ? 

Mr. Puiurrs. 511 man-years. 

Mr. Roonry. Well, I am looking at the figure, $1,302,507. You 
said there was a 5-percent increase in costs. 

Mr. Puiiies. Included in this figure of $1,802,507 is the increase 
of $31,370. 

Mr. Rooney. How did you get it? You could not have gotten it 
on the basis that you said. 


LOCAL EMPLOYEE SALARIES 


Mr. Posner. Mr. Chairman, if I may interrupt, I have a page which 
explains that increase. May I show it to the committee in order to 
explain the item # 

Mr. Rooney. Very well. We shall insert this statement with re 
gard to local employees’ salaries at this point in the record. 
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Local employee salaries, German Federal Republic 
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| decrease (—) 
pgp ae ecpeeeaanyneeeneee erence 
|Num-| Amount |Num-| Amount |Num-} Amount |Num-| Amount 
| ber | ber | | ber | | ber | 
= ae an sahesiglenmantelipiniaag Rt eaiieaaaam ia tieeiene aan ceed a ‘ scam ae hint et 
| | | 
Gross salary: | | | 
Continuing positions | | | 527 |$1,281,664 | } 
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Subtotal__- 636 |$1,469,160 | 615 |1, 495,680 | 527 |$1,343,323 | 88 |—$152, 357 
emeangeel | . } . ! a 
| | | = 
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Continuing positions | --|1(3.5)} 44, 858 | _ | 
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ee a | : inane wrk 
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| —-~-| = 
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hase | | 5.121] | 9,778 | 5, 010 }..- —4, 768 
Overtime and holiday pay | 93, 621 | 18, 000 | 18, 800 |-_- 800 
Contribution to civil service retire- | 
ment fund (179)| 32,734 | (174)| 31,505 | (169); 31,000 — 505 
Part-time employment | 769 | 800 | 830 }__- | 30 
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Intermittent, w.a.e } 1, 817 | | 2, 000 } 2, 100 }-- 100 
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Average salary pariontteniosidfion 2, 310 | | 2,432 | 2, 549 J... | 117 
i caeeeliniaheetllinemcnmatees ngulicagisnneicenmae rctais iaialeind Sbenealiais 
! Percent. 


Mr. Rooney. No one here has really explained this increase, but now 
we are thoroughly familiar with it. 


LOCAL EMPLOYEE SALARIES, ITALY 


Now, do you have the explanation of the requested increase of 
$36,268 with regard to Italy ? 

Mr. Puiiures. This includes an anticipated 10-percent. wage scale 
effective in July 1960 for one-half of the Italian local staff. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have another sheet like the one you just gave 
us, Mr. Posner ? 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. We shall insert. at this point in the record the state- 
ment with regard to local employees’ salaries, Italy. 
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(The matter referred to follows :) 


Local employee salaries, Italy 
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1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate | Increase (+) or 
decrease (—) 
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Net permanent: 
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eee eee 5 ae 4,075 

Total, net permanent ..--|206. 7 503, 235 (211.7 575, 366 |212.2 611, 634 a 36, 268 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week 

DOSS...c«a-s ‘ 7 sip il a 1, 928 i 4,426 2, 352 : —2, 074 
Overtime and holiday pay_..__..|_- 420 400 420 |__ 20 
Contribution to Civil Service 
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Part-time employment. _. baaie 5, 784 5, 800 6, 050 ‘ 250 
Temporary employment Ba. 15, 232 
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Total, local salary costs....__- es 554, 728 614, 992 652, 106 | 37,114 

ROG GREY 6 ode howe bcc nendcddh 2, 435 ao 2, 882 —— 165 


1 Percent. 


LOCAL EMPLOYEE SALARIES—SPAIN 


Mr. Roonry. Now, with regard to Spain, you have a $19,225 increase 
over the $119,435 in the current year ? 

Mr. Puituirs. Yes, sir. This includes a 15-percent wage scale in- 
crease, also expected in July of 1960. 

Mr. Rooney. If we keep exploring this, we will find some really 
beautiful increases; will we not? We have had 5 percent, 10 percent, 
and now 15 percent. I suppose I had better not ask for any more, 
Mr. Howe says. 

Mr. Posner. I do not believe there are any 20 percent increases, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. We shall include this statement with regard to local 
employees’ salaries in Spain at this point in the record. 
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Local employee salaries—S pain 
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12 percent. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 


Mr. Roonry. We shall at this point also insert in the record pages 
131 through 156 of the justifications. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 
WEstT EUROPEAN AREA 


Direct oversea mission expenses : 


et MORON a a ee ek Selo) ie $10, 131, 973 
Cn eth nk bbec ees ae dk sake dds beeileasnen ees 9, 944, 800 
ee CAO, syria Ss es a i SS 10, 078, 900 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 

I, Summary 

This budget covers USIS operations during 1961 at 61 posts in the following 
countries: Austria, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, Finland, France, the German 
Federal Republic, Iceland, Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Spain, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and the United Kingdom. It reflects recent political and 
psychological developments in these countries. But its primary objective is to 
give the Agency’s best estimate of how its informational and cultural activities 
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can contribute, in the long run, to the strengthening of our bonds with Western 
Europe as a whole. 


II. Current situation 


There are grounds for both hope and concern in the current situation of 
Western Europe. Most of the Western European nations have completed their 
postwar programs of reconstruction. Progress is being made toward European 
integration through the development of institutions such as the Coal and Steel 
Community, the Buropean Economic Community (Common Market), and 
EURATOM. Nevertheless, problems from the past remain and new ones arise in 
the course of the evolutionary process. 

The Geneva negotiations were a clear demonstration of Allied unity on the 
issue under discussion at that Conference. On the other hand, Khrushchev’s 
withdrawal of the time limitation on negotiations on the Berlin problem, created 
by the Soviets themselves, and a slight improvement in the tone of Soviet pro- 
nouncements since Khrushchev’s visit to the United States have created some 
feeling of detente in certain circles in Europe, although governmental leaders 
have, as a general rule, warned against optimistic interpretations of these indi- 
cations. 

The internal economic and political situation of our European allies has 
Steadily improved. At the same time, France continues to be heavily pre 
occupied with the Algerian problem and this fact influences all her actions, 
President de Gaulle has made it clear that France will continue to proceed in 
its efforts of developing an independent nuclear weapons capability and that his 
approach to the organization of the NATO defense effort is in some respects at 
variance with the presently accepted concepts. 

The European Free Trade Area Association was agreed upon by the Outer 7, 
The establishment of the EFTA has led to some concern in Europe of a split 
between the Outer 7 and the Community of 6. At the same time individual 
member countries of the “6,” as well as high officials of the European Common 
Market, have given evidence that they recognize the importance of developing 
healthy trade relationships between the Community of 6 and other free world 
countries. 

The Soviet threat to Berlin has given Western Europe an opportunity to see 
its internal difficulties in perspective. It has given the NATO partners in 
particular the opportunity to underline to all of Europe and the rest of the world 
the aggressive nature of Soviet foreign policy and, above all, to dramatize West 
Berlin as a “showcase of freedom.” 

It is highly important to us that Europeans do not delude themselves about 
the meaning and significance of recent indications that the Soviet Union may 
be prepared to discuss international problems more frankly than heretofore. 
Meanwhile, it is equally important that the European NATO members continue 
to take action necessary to strengthen further the NATO defense effort and meet 
established NATO Forces goals. 

It is also important to us that the Europeans become increasingly aware that 
their recovery from the destruction from World War II will make it possible 
for them to play a far greater role in assisting the economic development of 
the less-developed countries. 

At the same time it is in our interest that Europeans see themselves as part 
of a Western community founded on political freedom and economic progress. 
Some 300 million Western Europeans not only share our values and traditions 
but also produce more coal and steel, and far more consumers’ goods, than Russia 
and her satellites combined. The survival of a free Europe is essential to the 
survival of freedom itself: this is the truism upon which NATO was founded. 
But it goes without saying that NATO, and the supranational organizations 
designed to further the integration of Europe, need the support of enlightened 
public opinion. Toward these ends, a vital element is a carefully conceived 
program of information and cultural relations. 


ITT. 1959 and 1960 program 


The U.S. problem is not to convince the Europeans that our policy is right in 
every particular, but rather to demonstrate that our involvement in Europe is 
based on our enlightened self-interest, our enduring sense of kinship with 
Europe’s peoples, and our readiness to cooperate with them in their efforts to- 
ward integration and economic progress. As a consequence, the European 
operations of the Agency are essentially long-range programs, designed to estab 
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lish a basis of solid understanding of the United States generally, its economic 
structure and cultural life, the character of its people, and the motivation of 
its actions. The Agency thus seeks to create a reservoir of good will and a 
packground of understanding against which it can more easily present contro- 
yersial domestic developments as well as interpret unpopular foreign policy 
measures. 

Much has been accomplished toward carrying out the Agency’s long-range 
program. A Fulbright program has been established in Spain. Grants have 
been given to binational centers in Spain and Italy. Chairs of American studies 
are being established in universities in the United Kingdom, France, Germany, 
and Italy. 

At the same time, the Agency’s various cultural institutions throughout Eu- 
rope have also contributed to the advancement of the long-range program. 
These institutions—including the USIS libraries, the Youth Center in Paris, the 
America houses in Germany and Austria, and the binational centers in Naples, 
Valencia, and Barcelona—worked their way a bit deeper into the bloodstream 
of European community life and enhanced their status as genuine local cul- 
tural institutions. 

In its task of informing Europeans about U.S. policy, USIS provides full texts 
of official statements which are not carried by the news agencies. It further 
provides background material for the interpretation of the news, produces 
pamphlets and publications in support of program objectives, assists in the place- 
ment of radio and television material, and utilizes other audiovisual media such 
as motion pictures and exhibits to portray the image of America to European 
audiences. 

IV. 1961 plans 


We propose to continue the programs described above during 1961 and to give 
particular emphasis to the following political and economic objectives : 

1. Contributing to the understanding of the policies and objectives of the 
United States by (1) delineating important aspects of the life and culture of 
the people of the United States and their dedication to peaceful and constructive 
goals; and (2) demonstrating that this culture is an active and developing one, 
influenced by many origins, which is making significant contributions to world 
civilization. 

2. Generating respect for the United States as a mature and capable leader of 
the free world, dedicating its cultural and scientific achievements to the further- 
ance of peace, social justice, and political and spiritual freedom, by (1) fostering 
understanding of, and confidence in, the American democratic system; and (2) 
promoting a deeper and more accurate knowledge and understanding of the 
United States through study in universities and schools of American history, 
literature, thought, and government. 

3. Helping increase world support for U.S. positions at forthcoming interna- 
tional conferences, particularly for Western peace plans as developed at Geneva, 
stand on reunification of Germany, and the preservation of Berlin as part of 
the free world. 

4. Promoting increased public confidence in NATO as the only effective secu- 
rity system for the Atlantic Community and as the framework within which 
the member nations can most advantageously exercise their partnership in the 
affairs of the West. 

5. Helping create public understanding of the nature and intent of U.S. dis- 
armament proposals, especially of the need for a system of genuine controls to 
make effective any reductions in East-West armaments. 

6. Showing how the U.S. economic system has contributed to the achievement 
of the material and spiritual aspirations of the American people, by spreading 
economic benefits widely, encouraging constructive individual initiative, and 
drawing the vast majority of Americans into direct participation in capital in- 
vestment and ownership of the major elements of our economy. 

The budget requested for the West European area for 1961 is $10,078,900, 
which represents an increase of $134,100 over the 1960 estimate of $9,944 800. 
The increase is attributable to mandatory cost increases ($122,958), increases 
associated with rising wages and prices overseas ($187,423) and program in- 
creases ($22,447), partially offset by nonrecurring expenses ($186,108) and the 
increase in reimbursements ($12,620). Mandatory cost increases include those 
associated with anticipated within-grade wage increases of both overseas Amer- 
ican and local employees, and certain increases in connection with rental of space 
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overseas. InereaSes associated with rising wages and prices overseas include 
$120,784 budgeted for the full year cost of local employee wage-scale increases 
which occur in 1960 and for the cost of those increases anticipated to occur 
in 1961, and $66,639 budgeted to cover the cost of other anticipated increases 
expected to affeet the price of materials and services purchased by USIS posts 
in the West European area. The program increase of $22,447 includes $10,447 
to fund the cost of an additional binational grantee in 1961 and $12,000 for the 
cost of a biannual conference of cultural officers in connection with the edu- 
eational exchange program. The nonrecurring expenses include the reduction 
by one in the number of days regular pay in excess of the 52-week base, costs 
associated with positions eliminated in 1960 and costs connected with space 
leased for USIS operations overseas. The increase in reimbursements by $12,- 
620 more than offsets the $12,000 of the program increxse budgeted for the 
biannual IES conference. 

Essentially, the increase requested is required to maintain the program of the 
West European area at the same level as in 1960. 





1959 actual 1960 estimate 1961 estimate Increase (+) or 
ecre 
Positions 
America 241 238 me 
Local emplover 1, 482 1, 397 7 
Total 2 
Funds: 
A. American salaric illowances, and 1 
lated costs $2,015, 11; $2, 953, 917 $2, 951, 167 —$2. 75 
B. Lo employee salaries and related 
costs §. 418, O30 $ 7, Of $, f 635 118. 57 
C. Overseas program activity cost 
1. Radio activities 184, 032 03, 278 952 
1, Television activities__. 129, 151 04, 245 1, 52 
3. Press and publications activities 802, 722 852, 235 26, 72! —25. 5 
4. Motion picture activities 336, 678 211,711 208, 647 — 3, 064 
5. Information center and related 
tivities 1, 909, 639 1, 766, 155 1, 788, 229 22, 074 
6. Binational center expenses _- 58, 096 113, 787 119, 11¢ 5, 323 
7. Program direction and research 169, 615 162, 256 168, 741 6, 485 
8. Direct administrative expenses. 618, 433 579, 022 602, 142 23, 12 
Subtotal, activity costs 4 208, 366 3, 872, 689 3, 903, 589 30, 000 
Total, funds __- 10. 541. 509 10. 363. 671 10, 510. 391 146, 720 
Deduct reimbursements 409, 536 418, 871 $31, 491 12, 62 
Total, direct obligations 10, 131, 973 9, 944. 800 10, 078, 900 134, 10 








1 Base positions after dropping 13 0. erseas American and 27 local employee pc sitions 


2 Base positions after dropping 4 overseas American and 90 local employee po: ition 
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A. American salaries, allowances and related costs (1959 actual, $2,915,113; 1960 
estimate, $2,953,917; 1961 estimate, $2,951,167; decrease, $2,750) 
This category of expense provides for American positions in the West European 
area as follows: 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate |Increase (+-) or 
decrease (— 
Missions 

Austria id ] 13 
Belgium 5 5 5 
Canada $ ; 3 
Denmark 5 5 5 
Finland 6 6 
France 3s +8 38 
German Federal Repub) is “4 64 
Iceland ; 4 1 4 
Italy 10) 4 10 
Netherland } ; 4 
Norway 4 ; 4 
Portugal 2 2 2 
Spain 1S 15 15 
Sweden 1 5 
Switzerland 2 2 2 
United Kingdom 13 13 13 

Subtotal, mission 226 223 223 


Regional elements 


Geneva Conference Operation 2 < 2 
USEC (Brussels ; ; 3 
USRO (Paris 2 2 
Ot regior cli Lit o 


Services to other areas. 


Subtotal, regional elements--. wu dis 15 1S 15 


Potal, American positions... sal 241 


1 Base positions after dropping 2 oversea American positions 
2 Base positions after dropping 11 oversea American positions 
’ Base positions after dropping 4 oversea American positions 


The costs for these positions are— 


} 
1959 actual 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate | Increase (+-) or 
decrease (— 








1. Net salary costs i $2, 299, 890 $2, 311, 798 $2, 298, 916 | —$12, 882 
2. Hardship post differential. _..........-- 5, 690 6, 869 6, 901 32 
3. Foreign Service allowances 444, 667 447, 368 2, 701 
4. Other personal service costs ; : 174, 183 169, 582 | —4, 601 
5. Consultation, conference and related travel 26, 001 16, 400 28, 400 12, 000 
Totei..... siihetihaite ; * 2, 915, 113 2, 953, 917 2, 951, 167 —2, 750 
1. Net salary costs— 
1959 actual 1960 estimate 1961 estimate 
Posi- | Man- | Amount | Posi- | Man- Amount | Posi-| Man-| Amount 
tions | years! tions | years tion years 
Continuing positions ---| 2241 | 243.9 |$2, 299,890 | 3 237 | 234.3 |$2, 305, 682 238 232 | $2, 298, 916 
New positions . l 8 6, 116 
Total, net salary costs 241 | 243.9 | 2, 299, 890 238 | 235.1 | 2,311, 798 238 232 2, 298, 916 








1 Includes man-years required for eliminated positions 
tase positions after dropping 13 oversea American positions. 


Base positions after dropping 4 oversea American positions. 
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The decrease of $12,882 in 1961 results from the nonrecurrence of $27,109 
required in 1960 for salaries for the four positions in the German Federal 
Republic eliminated during the year, partially offset by the full-year cost of the 
one position added during 1960 ($1,831) and the estimated costs of within-grade 
wage increases in 1961 for the 238 continuing positions ($12,396). 

2. Hardship post differential (1959 actual, $5,690; 1960 estimate, $6,869 ; 1961 
estimate, $6,901; increase, $32).—In both 1960 and 1961, hardship differential 
is provided for six American employees at two posts. The increase results from 
the higher net salary cost in Iceland in 1961 due to anticipated within-grade 
increases. (See “Explanation of Special Budget Items” for an explanation of 
the nature of this item.) 

3. Foreign service allowances (1959 actual, $425,721; 1960 estimate, $444,667; 
1961 estimate, $447,368 ; increase, $2,701).—Foreign Service allowances are com- 
puted on the basis of the rates prescribed by the standardized regulations (Goy- 
ernment civilians, foreign areas). (See “Explanation of Special Budget Items” 
for an explanation of the nature of these allowances. ) 

The net increase in 1961 results from increases of $10,884 in quarters, $283 
in cost of living and $3,881 in education allowances, partially offset by decreases 
of $11,522 in temporary lodging and $825 in transfer allowances. The increase 
in quarters allowance is due in part ($2,285) to higher allowances authorized 
or expected to be authorized in France and the Netherlands in line with the 
general increase in rents in those countries. The balance of the quarters and 
cost-of-living-allowance increases results from the full-year cost for replacement 
personnel assigned to Western European posts during 1960; this is more than 
offset by the resultant decline in temporary lodging and transfer allowances 
payments from the 1960 level. The increase in education allowance is primarily 
due to the increase in the estimate of the number of children for whom this 
allowance is payable, from 209 in 1960 to 215 in 1961. 

4. Other personal service costs (1959 actual, $157,811; 1960 estimate, $174,183; 
1961 estimate, $169,582; decrease, $4,601).—Other personal service costs consist 
of regular pay in excess of the 52-week base, Federal insurance contribution, 
Federal employee group life insurance, Federal employee health insurance con- 
tributions, and contribution to the civil service retirement fund. 

The decrease results from 1 less day’s pay in 1961 than in 1960 ($8,934) and 
decreases in payments for Federal employee group life insurance and contribu- 
tions to the civil service retirement fund, both associated with the positions elim- 
inated in 1960 ($819). These decreases are partially offset by the mandatory 
increase in the Federal insurance contribution ($52) and the inclusion of con- 
tributions for Federal employee health insurance for 71 employees ($5,100), as 
required by recent legislation. 

5. Consultation, conference, and related travel (1959 actual, $26,001; 1960 
estimate, $16,400; 1961 estimate, $28,400; increase, $12,000).—Consultation, con- 
ference, and related travel consists of (a) the travel of USIS American personnel 
to the United States for consultation, to attend conferences, and for other tem- 
porary duty assignments initiated by the Agency in Washington, and (b) the 
travel to and from the United States to attend secondary schools and colleges, 
performed by the dependents of American personnel. 

The increase of $12,000 in 1961 provides for the travel and per diem costs for 
a conference of cultural affairs officers, to coordinate policies and plans for the 
exchange program in the West European area, in accordance with the Agency’s 
reimbursement agreement with the International Educational Exchange Service 
These conferences are held biannually. The anticipated reimbursements pro 
gramed for the area for 1961 include an increase of $12,000 to fund the expenses 
of this conference. 
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B. Local employee salaries and related costs (1959 actual, $3,418,030; 1960 esti- 
mate, $3,537,065 ; 1961 estimate, $655,635 ; increase, $118,570) 


This category of expense provides for local employee positions in the West 
European area as follows: 


| 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate |Increase (+-) or 
| decrease (—) 


| | 
Missions | 





Austria... ae eeiiaeieie eee 1116 | 2114 MO castes cena 
Belgium _- ; pated as Gis . 25 26 ied Bitch, dharin ink take 
Canada bi be ede Saudawed Dich whites a 3 | $ 4 | - 4 
Denmark... lions bite =: shia aieaial eampaniiligsdi thei na 18 | 18 SED Bie saci 
Finland ad aa wi taciinieciaiiceiaiecmee 21 | 21 De Ste, wen ateeee 
France . a tik 203 203 | Jae - 
German Federal Republic............-.-..- 3615 | 4 §27 ee Nebeensia~aenace 
Iceland s hd lara Sa 11 12 12 
Italy. : 4 214 216 216 
Netherlands 3 scala allah waa 23 | 23 23 deca camaaes 
Norway 7 ee ‘ ductienwcaaan 19 20 20 
Portugal. .. : ; tine on 15 | 15 15 = 
Spain ‘ i a Ea ae es 99 | 99 UO baieltce eeeean 
Sweden ow d baal 21 | 21 21 
Switzerland nee é : ra 4 | t 4 
United Kingdom...-. tae casi 62 62 62 
Subtotal, missions > 1, 469 1, 384 1, 384 
Regional elements 
Geneva Conference operation 3 3 3 
USEC (Brussels a 2 2 2 
USRO (Paris : ; 1 | l 
Other regional activities_. 5 5 5 
services to other areas_._. : = 2 2 2 
Subtotal, regional elements__.-.-. Dacula 13 13 13 a 
Total, local employee positions.-_......-- 1, 482 1, 397 1, 397 
Base positions after dropping 6 local employee positions. 
2? Base positions after dropping 2 local employee positions. 


* Base positions after dropping 21 local employee positions. 
* Base positions after dropping 88 local employee positions. 


The costs for these positions are— 











1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate | [ncrease (+) or 
decrease (—) 
1. Net salary costs. ....-.- ‘nipsesipin ila deisiin aise $3, 205, 271 $3,331,115 | $3, 454, 769 $123, 654 
2. Other personal service costs. -........-..-...- 212, 759 205, 950 | 200, 866 | — 5, 084 
OE 66 ctd is etic mapieuttdinweliieaiiials 3, 418, 030 3, 537, 065 3, 655, 635 118, 570 
1. Net salary costs— 
1959 actual 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


| Posi- | Man- | Amount | Posi- | Man- Amount | Posi-|] Man- | Amount 
tions | years! | tions | years! tions | years 


Continuing positions - ~--|? 1, 482/1, 413. 7] $3, 205, 271/81, 392/1, 373. 4) $3, 320, 820 1, 397] 1, 366. | $3, 454, 769 
New positions... .........-.|-- Pei a teed eae 5| 3.5} 10, 295 anie 


| 


| 1, 482] 1, 413.7 3, 205, 271) 1, 397/1, 376.9) 3,331,115) 1, 397/1, 366.4! 3, 454, 769 


Total, net salary costs- 


1 Includes man-years required for eliminated positions. 
? Base positions after dropping 27 local employee positions. 
* Base positions after dropping 90 local employee positions. 
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The net increase of $123,654 in 1961 is composed of (a) $5,815 for the full year 
eost in 1961 of the five positions added in 1960 and for two positions authorized 
in Portugal in 1959 but not filled until 1960, (0) $36,513 for anticipated within- 
grade wage increments in 1961, (c) $112,274 for the full year cost in 1961 of 
wage scale increases taking effect during 1960 and the additional cost of wage 
scale increases expected to occur in 1961, partially offset by the nonrecurrence 
in 1961 of $30,948 paid for salaries in 1960 to the 90 employees whose positions 
were dropped. 

Major items of increase for within-grade wage increments and wage scale in- 
creases occur in France, where $8,510 additional is required to fund the cost of 
within-grade increases which will occur in 1961, and $5,735 for the full year cost 
of a 13.8-percent wage scale increase which became effective in August 1959; 
the German Federal Republic. where $12,842 is required for within-grade in- 
creases occurring in 1961 and $50,804 for the full year cost of a 5-percent wage 
scale increase expected to occur in the fall of 1960; Italy, where $6,080 is re 
quired for within-grade increases occurring in 1961 and $31.652 to fund an 
anticipated 10-percent wage scale increase affecting approximately one-half of 
the local staff which is expected to occur early in fiscal 1961; and $1,224 in 
Spain for within-grade increases occurring in 1961 as well as $18.745 to fund a 
15-percent wage scale increase expected to occur early in fiscal 1961. 

2. Other personal service costs (1959 actual, $212,759; 1960 estimate, $205,950; 
1961 estimate, $200,866; decrease, $5,084).—Other personal service costs consist 
of regular pay in excess of the 52-week base, contributions to the civil service 
retirement fund, overtime and holiday pay, nightwork differential and tempo- 
rary, part-time and intermittent employment. The decrease results from one 
less day’s pay in 1961 than in 1960 ($12,337), and a decrease of $457 in tempo- 
rary employment. These are partially offset by increases in overtime and 
holiday pay, part-time and intermittent employment and nightwork differential, 
totaling $2,209, which are associated with the rise in average local salary, as 
well as an increase of $5,501 in the contribution to the civil service retirement 
fund. The latter is due to an increase from 633 to 641 in the number of local 
employees covered under this retirement system, as well as to the higher average 
local salary payable in 1961 which affects the amount of the Government’s con- 
tribution per employee. 


C. Oversea program activity costs (1959 actual, $4,208,366; 1960 estimate, 


$3,872,689 ; 1961 estimate, $3,903,589 ; increase, $30,900) 

Oversea program activity costs include radio activities, television activities, 
press and publications activities, motion picture activities, information center 
and related activities, binational center expenses, program direction and re- 
search, and direct administrative expenses. The detailed estimates for these 
activities are shown below. (See “Oversea mission summary” for a descrip- 
tion of each of these activities.) 

1. Radio activities (1959 actual, $184,032; 1960 estimate, $93,278; 1961 esbi- 
mate, $94,230; increase, $952).—The 1960 estimate, approximately one-half the 
1959 program level, provides for production of radio programs consisting of news 
and commentary, features, documentaries, and music in France ($2,000), Italy 
($22,350), and Spain ($6,113); for local adaptation of radio programs from 
Agency-furnished radio materials primarily in France ($9,358); and for ex- 
penses incident to the placement on local radio stations of Agency-provided radio 
programs primarily in France ($2,012), the German Federal Republic ($41,400), 
Italy ($8,150), and also in six other countries ($1,895). 

The net increase of $952 in 1961 results in part from the full year cost in 
Spain of a locally produced half-hour weekly cultural program and a half-hour 
weekly program using both historical and current events to portray American 
aims and aspirations. Both programs were initiated during 1960 as replace- 
ments for a more expensive biweekly dramatic program which was discontinued 
in June 1959. The additional cost in 1961 for these two programs is $2,052. 
Oversea price and wage increases affecting radio production and adaptation 
costs in France, Italy, and Spain are expected to result in an additional $1,545 
increase. These increases are partially offset by decreases totaling $2,645, con- 
sisting primarily of a reduction in placement costs in the German Federal Re- 
public resulting from the purchase in 1960 of a volume control unit required 
to meet German postal regulations in connection with the transmission of 
Agency-provided program material to German radio stations. 

2. Television, activities (1959 actual, $129,151; 1960 estimate, $94,245; 1961 
estimate, $95,765; increase, $1,520).—During 1960 $88,700 is programed for 
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television production and local adaptation of Agency-provided television ma- 
terials in the German Federal Republic and in Italy and $5,545 is programed 
for placement of Agency-provided television programs and for miscellaneous 
costs in connection with television activities in seven Western European coun- 
tries. Television production in the German Federal Republic, estimated at 
$6,000, will consist of collaboration with German networks in the preparation 
of programs designed to portray American democratic institutions and civic 
life, as well as collaboration to encourage increased interest in and development 
of educational television in the Federal Republic. Reduced from a level of 
$119,971 in 1959, $82,700 is programed in Italy in 1960 for television production 
and adaptation. Production will consist of a series of documentary programs 
produced in collaboration with the Italian national television network, analyz- 
ing the most typical aspects of the democratic traditions of the Western na- 
tions, undertaken with a view to strengthening Italian democracy, and of spe- 
cial events coverages, including statements and interviews with prominent 
Americans visiting Italy, produced for insertion into regular news programs of 
the Italian national television network. Adaptation of Agency-provided ma- 
terials will consist of the editing and voicing of a series of agricultural program 
inserts based on U.S. Department of Agriculture material. 

In 1961 television activities will continue at the same level as in 1960, with 
the addition of $1,520 programed in Spain for production of special events 
coverages. 


3. Press and publications activities (1959 actual, $802,722; 1960 estimate, $852,- 


>. 
235; 1961 estimate, $826,725 ; decrease, $25,510). 


1959 actual | 1460 estimate | 1961 estimate | Increase (+-) or 
decrease (— 
(a) USIS periodical $201, 629 $295, 210 $278, 77! $16, 440 
(b)} Information placement 278, 139 260, O85 68, SS5 200) 
Pamphlets, leaflets, posters, and photo 
displays : 232, 954 | 287, 940 279, 070 8, 870 
est S225 : 5 802, 852, 235 | 826, 725 | 25, 510 
| 


(a) USIS periodicals.—In 1960 $215,700 is programed for loeal production 
and distribution of major periodicals in France, Italy, and the United Kingdom ; 
$62,200 for the purchase and distribution by France, the German Federal Re- 
public and USEC of indigenous periodicals supporting USIS program objectives : 
$15,190 for the costs of local production and distribution of smaller circulation, 
inexpensively produced periodicals in Austria, Denmark, Portugal, and Spain: 
and $2,120 for expenses in Belgium and Canada for distribution of periodicals 
produced by the Agency and by other European posts. 

The major locally produced periodicals are “Informations et Documents” in 
France, costing $159,400, a semi-monthly of from 36 to 64 pages, with an average 
distribution of 111,000 copies per issue; ““Mondo Occidentale” in Italy, costing 
$21,300, a monthly of 64 pages, of which 20,000 copies are distributed; and in 
the United Kingdom, “Labour News From the U.S.” a 12-page biweekly dis 
tributed in 8,500 copies, together with periodic supplements on special topies, 
and “Atoms for Peace Digest,” a 16-page monthly, distributed in 4,100 copies, 
together with an average of 6 special supplements annually. Cost of periodical 
production and distribution in the United Kingdom is estimated at $35,000 in 
1960. 

In the German Federal Republic 3,850 copies of an independently published 
biweekly anti-Communist newspaper entitled “Ost-Probleme” are distributed 
at a cost of $15,300 while support is programed by France in the amount of 
$26,900 and by USEC in the amount of $20,000 for unattributed assistance to 
local organizations in the distribution of periodicals supporting American foreign 
policy objectives. 

In 1961 the level of production and distribution of USIS-attributed periodicals 
in Western Europe will remain the same. However, unattributed support to 
loeal organizations’ periodicals is being eliminated in 1961 by USEC and the 
amount of such support reduced in the German Federal Republic. (Funds thus 
freed are being transferred to support of cultural projects.) The reductions 
primarily in USEC and the German Federal Republic totaling $23,920 are 


e 
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partially offset by an anticipated increase of $7,480 in overseas prices and wages 
affecting periodical production and distribution costs, and resulting in increased 
cost estimates, primarily in France and the United Kingdom, to maintain the 
1960 level of periodical activity in those countries. The net decrease for 
this activity in 1961 is therefore $16,440. 

(b) Information placement.—The 1960 estimate for $269,085 provides for the 
distribution of wireless file material, full texts of policy statements by American 
officials, and other background and feature materials, with local news services 
and newspapers, in all Western European countries and USRO, as follows: 
France, $53,400; German Federal Republic, $54,050; Italy, $76,000; United 
Kingdom, $34,000 ; all other countries, $51,635. 

The 1961 program ($268,885) will maintain approximately the same level in 
all countries, with slight decreases in certain countries: Canada, the German 
Federal Republic, Italy, and the United Kingdom. These decreases, totaling 
$4,600, however, are almost entirely offset by anticipated oversea wage and price 
increases estimated at $4,400 which are expected to affect the cost of materials 
and contractual services purchased overseas in connection with 
activities. 

(c) Pamphlets, leaflets, posters, and photo displays.—In 1960 costs in support 
of the program of pamphlet, leaflet, poster, and photo display production and 
distribution in the Western European area are estimated at $287,940. Major 
expenses are in France ($33,000), the German Federal Republic ($100,150), 
Italy ($78,260), the United Kingdom ($34,000), and $42,530 in 11 other coun- 
tries, USEC and USRO. The principal themes stressed are aspects of American 
life, history, institutions, and achievements. 

In 1961 a decrease of $8,870 is programed for this activity. The decrease 
results primarily from a reduction of $13,300 in the level of this activity in the 
German Federal Republic, partially offset by anticipated overseas wage and 
price increases expected to affect production and distribution costs of pamphlets 
and related materials, at 11 posts in the Western European area in 1961 


information 


4. Motion-picture activities (1959 actual, $336,678; 1960 estimate, $211,711; 
1961 estimate, $208,647 ; decrease, $3,064). 


1959 actual] | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate |Increase(+-)or 
ecre ‘ 
. : 
(a) Oversea motion-picture production $128, 407 $39, 78 $39, 730 $50 
(6) Motion-picture distribution 208, 271 171, 931 168, 917 —3,014 
i ce ee sti 336, 678 211, 711 208, 647 —3, 064 


(a) Motion-picture production.—In 1959 expenses for oversea motion-picture 
production totaled $128,407 in the West European area. Production activities 
were carried on to some extent in six countries, USEC and USRO. In 1960 
the estimate for this activity is reduced by more than two-thirds, to $39,780, 
and production is being carried on only by the German Federal Republic ($38,- 
780), with an additional $1,000 programed by USEC, as minimal support to a 
project for a film on Euratom, expected to be financed primarily by interested 
private and international organizations. 

The motion-picture production estimate for the German Federal Republic 
will fund the completion of several documentaries begun during 1959, the up- 
dating of older program films, and the production of documentaries supporting 
country program objectives. Themes for these documentaries include the eco- 
nomic benefits of a united Europe, labor-management relations, the dangers of 
neutralism, the benefits to the average citizen of the American economic system, 
and films on cultural themes. 

In 1961, $39,730 is programed for motion-picture production in Western 
Europe, a decrease of $50. The decrease results from the elimination of the 
$1,000 support to motion-picture production by USEC, partially offset by an 
increase of $950 budgeted for the German Federal Republic. This latter in- 
crease, caused by wage and price rises which are expected to affect the cost of 
motion-picture production, will permit the same level of production in the 
German Federal Republic as in 1960. 

(b) Motion-picture distribution.—Motion-picture distribution expenses consist 
of mobile unit operation costs, film processing costs and film utilization expenses. 
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Mobile unit operation costs in the West European area in 1960 will amount 
to $5,350, financing limited operations in Belgium, Finland, France, Netherlands, 
and Spain. The same program level will be maintained in 1961. However, an 
increase of $195 is necessary to maintain this level of activity in 1961 because 
of anticipated price rises primarily in Spain, which are expected to increase the 
cost of mobile unit operations. 

Film-processing costs in 1960 will amount to $76,810, of which $10,000 is budg- 
eted in France, $25,500 in the German Federal Republic, $39,000 in Italy, and 
$2,310 in two other countries. The estimate for 1961 is reduced to $76,075 due 
to a $1,700 decrease in program level in the German Federal Republic. This 
decrease is, however, partially offset by anticipated increases totaling $965 in 
the cost of oversea contractual services and locally purchased materials which 
have the effect of increasing the estimates in several countries in order to main- 
tain the same level of program. This results in a net decrease of $735 in film 
processing costs in 1961. 

Film utilization expenses are estimated at $89,771 in 1960, of which $27,600 
is budgeted in the German Federal Republic, $28,400 in Italy and $33,771 in 
14 other countries and USEC. In 1961 the estimate for these expenses is 
$87,297, the decrease of $2,474 resulting from reductions of $4,906 in the level 
of funds programed for this activity in Canada, Iceland, Netherlands, Sweden, 
Switzerland, and USEC, partially offset by anticipated cost increases totaling 
$2,432, resulting from overseas price and wage rises in nine countries. 


5. Information center and related activities (1959 actual, $1,909,639; 1960 
estimate, $1,766,155; 1961 estimate, $1,788,229; increase $22,074)—Information 
center and related activities consist of the following : 


| aah ) 
1960 estimate | 1961 estimate | Increase (+-) or 











1959 actual | 
} decrease (—) 
| | 

a) Information center operations $819, 179 | $715, 871 | $686, 438 — $29, 433 
(b) Book translations | 116,772 | 84, 225 370 
c) Ext } 339, 244 | 315, 79 9, 695 
(d) Pre 101, 184 | 48, 463 942 
(e) E promotion 27, 846 31, 004 | 3, 748 
fy) Ci . 505, 414 570, 797 65, 522 

- ‘ = iliac 
ee Aer k se Vie 1, 909, 639 | 1, 766, 155 1, 788, 229 22, 074 


(a) Information center operations.—The estimate of $715,871 in 1960 for 
information center operations provides for 51 information centers and 14 
reading rooms in 14 countries in Western Europe. Of this amount, $281,841 
is required for operational expenses such as local purchase of furniture and 
equipment, travel, bookbinding, local purchase of books and miscellaneous 
contractual services, and $434,030 for rents, utilities, and maintenance of in- 
formation center and reading room space. 

The decrease of $29,433 in 1961 results from nonrecurring expenses of $81,604 
in 1960, partially offset by necessary operational cost increases totaling $30,150, 
increases totaling $11,099 associated with rising prices for materials and serv- 
ices, including rents, in certain European countries, and increases totaling $10,922 
resulting from decisions to shift additional program resources into this activity 
in certain countries in 1961. 

Principal nonrecurring expenses are $15,914 in France and $45,653 in the 
German Federal Republic, resulting from advance payment of rentals in 1960, 
and $17,321 in the United Kingdom as a result of the move of the London in- 
formation center into new Embassy quarters during 1960. The operational 
cost increases consist of $14,000 in the German Federal Republic, for the pur- 
chase of furniture and shelving and the full-year cost of utilities for the 
Amerika Haus, Stuttgart, which will move to new quarters early in 1961 in 
a building constructed by the city, $10,400 in France for increased cost of in- 
formation center space and building operations in Lyon, occasioned by the 
proposed move of that center to expanded quarters early in 1961; and $5,750 
in Italy, resulting from the full-year cost of operation of a new workers’ 
reading room opened in Rome in 1960. Rising prices overseas are expected 
to result in increased costs for rent ($7,464) on leases expiring in 1961 in 
Finland, the German Federal Republic, Iceland, and Italy, as well as increased 
information center operating or maintenance costs in nine Western European 
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countries. Increased program emphasis on information center operations re- 
sults in a higher level of funds budgeted for this activity in France ($6,400), 
Austria ($2,243), and $2,279 in four other countries. 

(b) Book translations.—The estimate of $84,225 in 1960 provides for transla- 
tion and publication of 34 titles in Austria, Italy, Norway, and Spain and for 
the publication of 19 books written by local authors in France, Italy, and Spain. 
These expenses are programed principally in Italy, where $74,400 is provided 
for the translation of 28 titles and for 15 locally written books. Titles expected 
to be translated under this program in Western Europe during 1960 include 
classics of American literature (e.g., Benet’s “John Brown's Body” in Austria), 
works by famous Americans and books about American history (e.g., “Selected 
Writings of Alexander Hamilton,” in Italy), and works dealing with American 
art, literature, and music (e.g., J. T. Howard’s “Our American Music,” in Italy). 

In 1961 $84,595 is budgeted for this activity, an increase of $370. The program 
will remain at the same level; the increase is required to fund anticipated over- 
seas price increases affecting publication and distribution costs. 

(c) Eahibits.—The exhibits program in the West Puropean area is budgeted 
at $315,795 in 1960, including $54,000 in France, $173,250 in the German Federal 
Republic, $34,680 in Italy, $15,500 in the United Kingdom, and $38,365 in 12 
other countries and USRO. 

The scope of the program ranges from a major exhibit entitled “Medicine— 
USA,” comprising 16,000 square feet of displays of the latest American surgical, 
medical, and dental equipment including many lifesaving techniques, being 
shown in the German Federal Republic, to exhibits featuring loan collections of 
original works of art by both contemporary and earlier American artists, to 
photo panels and window displays used primarily in information center display 
areas and show windows. 

In 1961 the exhibits activity is programed at $306,100, a reduction of $9,695 
from the 1960 level. This is in effect a reduction in program level of $14,140, 
Since the total decrease is partially offset by rising costs estimated at $4,445, 
resulting from oversea price and wage rises in 10 countries. 

(d) Presentations.—In 1960, $48,463 is programed for local costs in connection 
with the presentations program, compared with $101,184 in 1959. The 1960 pro- 
gram represents expenses in all 16 Western European countries and USEC. 
Estimates include $17,000 in Italy, $7,600 in the United Kingdom, $3,500 in Bel- 
gium, $3,000 in Norway, and $17,363 in 12 other countries and USEC; $22,910 
of the total is programed for the local cost of subscriptions to international 
editions of U.S. newspapers, presented to opinion leaders in Austria, Belgium, 
Finland, France, Iceland, Italy, Norway, Spain, Switzerland, the United King- 
dom, and USEC. 

The 1961 estimate for local costs of the presentations program is $47,521, 
representing a reduction of $1,260 partially offset by anticipated increases in 
the price of materials and services of $318. The decreases result from reduc- 
tions of $660 in the German Federal Republic and $600 in the United Kingdom 
in the level of presentations programs. 

(e) English teaching promotion.—In 1960, $31,004 is programed for local 
expenses in connection with English teaching promotion. Principal expenses 
are in Finland ($5,420), the German Federal Republic ($6,500), Italy ($6,000), 
Spain ($4,765), with $8,319 budgeted in five other countries. Through seminars 
and workshops conducted by American linguists, emphasis is placed on encour- 
aging teachers of English to use improved instruction methods and teaching aids, 
as well as American textbooks, and on encouraging the study of American lit- 
erary classics in advanced English courses. 

Expenses for this activity in 1961 will total $27,256. The decrease results 
from the transfer from the Agency’s budget of expenses for seminars and work- 
shops in support of English teaching in Spain, where the Department of State 
is budgeting for these activities with Public Law 480 currencies in 1961 
(—$4,465). This decrease is partially offset by increased purchase or distri- 
bution costs totaling $251 in five countries, resulting from anticipated oversea 
price and wage increases, and by an increase of $466 in support to English teach- 
ing seminars in Finland. 

(f) Cultural activities —Reflecting Agency policy to place more emphasis 
on long-term cultural programs, $570,797 is budgeted for cultural activities in 
1960, an increase of $65,383 over the 1959 level. Included in this total are 
$23,630 for support to the exchange of persons program; $1,750 for support to 
the President’s special international program; and $545,417 for an extensive 
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program of lectures, concerts, seminars, and workshops, including those pre- 
sented in collaboration with indigenous organizations. These activities are de- 
signed to promote a wider appreciation of the American cultural, political, and 
economic heritage, and of our scientific achievements, 

In 1961 the estimate for these activities will increase by an additional $65,522, 
to $636,319, including increases of $35,060 budgeted in the German Federal Re- 
public, $20,644 by USEC, $5,046 in the United Kingdom, $3,000 in Italy, and 
$1,772 in other European countries. The total increase of $65,522 is, however, 
partially composed of oversea wage and price rises expected to affect the cost 
of materials and services purchased overseas to implement the program of cul- 
tural activities; price rises of this type are estimated to total $11,055 in 1961, 
so that the program increase for this activity is $54,467. 


6. Binational center expenses (1959 actual, $58,096 
1961 estimate, $119,110; increase, $5,323) 


» 1960 estimate, $113,787; 


| 
| 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate Disses (+-) or 
| decrease (—) 





(a) Binational center costs _.- $58, 096 $78, 520 $79, 520 $1, 000 
(6) Binational center personne] grants..........|-.-.---- , 35, 267 39, 590 | 4, 323 
= Oe ee _ — — — —a ———— 

Tetal....... baw sindhadhnbinpme Squiayin’ 58, 096 113, 787 119, 110 | 5, 323 


(a) Binational center costs.—In 1960 $42,000 is programed in Austria, $14,180 
in Italy and $22,340 in Spain for grants to binational organizations. In Austria 
$14,000 will provide support to the Austro-American Institute of Education, 
which operates in Vienna, its activities keyed particularly to university students 
and professors. An additional $28,000 is programed for support to the Austro- 
American Society, which operates branches in 10 cities; its program includes 
English teaching sponsorship of cultural programs and lending library activities. 
The funds programed in Italy are in support of the Genoa Italo-American As- 
sociation, the Rome Council on American Studies, and the Bari American 
Studies Center of the Italo-American Association. These grants are intended pri- 
marily to finance specific projects, such as English-teaching seminars and work- 
shops, or to provide reimbursement to the participating organizations for their 
sponsorship of cultural activities on American themes. In Spain assistance is 
being provided in 1960 to binational organizations in Barcelona, Madrid, Valen- 
cia, and Zaragoza. That in Madrid is being reorganized this year into a bi- 
national center, with English classes and cultural activities. The organiza- 
tion in Zaragoza is expected to be formed this year. Grants to the organiza- 
tions are for the purpose of assisting them in meeting their operating expenses 
until their income from local sources increases further, and for reimbursement 
for their expenses in sponsoring cultural events in support of USIS program 
objectives. 

The increase of $1,000 in 1961 results from an increase of $2,840 programed 
for support to binational organizations in Italy, partially offset by a decrease of 
$1,540 in the amount budgeted for this activity in Spain. The former reflects 
the initiation of support to the American Language Institute in Florence, which 
began operating in 1959 with a program of language instruction in American 
Knglish. The decrease in Spain reflects a reduction in the level of local sup 
port to the organizations in Barcelona and Valencia in anticipation of their 
having increased their income from their program activities sufficiently to per- 
mit a lower level of USIS support. 

(b) Binational center personnel grants.—In 1960, $35,267 is budgeted for bi- 
national center personnel grants in Western Europe, which provides for one 
grantee each for the binational centers at Barcelona, Valencia, and Naples. 
These grantees will serve as center directors and supervise the content and 
presentation of the English language courses. All three of the centers to which 
these grantees are assigned have received or are receiving assistance under sec- 
tion (j) of Public Law 480, for the construction or leasing of expanded quar- 
ters. In 1961 an increase of $4,323 is programed for this activity. This will 
provide for an additional binational grantee, who is expected to be assigned to 
the Madrid center. The total cost for this additional grantee is estimated at 
$10,447; this total cost is partially offset by the nonrecurrence in 1961 of ex- 
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penses for travel in connection with the initial assignment of the three grantees 
in 1960 ($6,124). 


7. Program direction and research (1959 actual, $169,615 ; 1960 estimate, $162,- 
256 ; 1961 estimate, $168,741; increase, $6,485) 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate | Increase (+-) or 
decrease (—) 


| 

| | 
etter mm 
(a) Program direction..............-.-- sd $111, 505 $107,806 | $110, 136 | $2, 330 
ES ESSE Ee tae aa a 58, 110 54, 450 58, 605 | 4, 155 
I iinet eo: 169, 615 162, 256 | 168, 741 | 6, 485 





(a) Program direction.—The 1960 estimate of $107,806 provides $24,500 in 
France, $21,260 in the German Federal Republic, $22,945 in Italy, $8,400 in the 
United Kingdom, $30,701 in 12 other countries, USDC and USRO. 

The increase of $2,330 in the estimate, to $110,136 in 1961, is entirely due to 
anticipated oversea price and wage increases in 11 countries, USEC and USRO, 
which are expected to result in additional costs in 1961 in order to maintain 
the same level of program as in 1960. 

(b) Research.—The estimate of $54,450 in 1960 will fund research and evalua- 
tion projects and miscellaneous costs associated with this activity in France 
($6,000) , the German Federal Republic ($26,250), Italy ($10,200), and the United 
Kingdom ($12,000). Projects undertaken during 1960 will include research 
to indicate program effectiveness and the relative success of certain 
activities in attaining their objectives. 

In 1961 an additional $4,155 is budgeted for research. This represents 4 net 
increase in program of $2,720 and an increase of $1,485 to cover anticipated cost 
increases resulting from a rise in the price of materials or contractual services 
in France, the German Federal Republic, Italy, and the United Kingdom. The 
increase in program level is budgeted for France, primarily to finance surveys 
designed to provide guidance on how best to reach youth of university age with 
USIS program materials. 

8. Direct administrative expenses (1959 actual, $618,438; 1960 estimate, 
$579,022; 1961 estimate, $602,142; increase, $23,120) —The 1960 estimate for 
these expenses includes $54,714 in Austria, $27,014 in Finland, $118,895 in France, 
$158,892 in the German Federal Republic, $140,548 in Italy, $17,388 in Spain, 
$19,084 in the United Kingdom, and $42,492 in all other countries, USEC and 
USRO. 

The net increase of $23,120 in 1961 results from the addition of necessary 
operational cost increases totaling $34,115 and of increases resulting from an- 
ticipated rises in the price of materials and services overseas, totaling $10,744, 
partially offset by $19,766 in nonrecurring costs and a reduction of $1,973 
achieved through economies in operation. Operational cost increases occur in 
France and consist of $20,000 to fund the moving of some offices to other govern- 
ment buildings in Paris during 1961, in conformance with embassy-wide plans for 
the reassignment of Government-owned or leased space; $11,012 for the full 
year cost of new office space in Lyon, expected to be leased early in 1961; and 
$3,103 for 1 year’s rent for residential housing for the public affairs officer, 
Strasbourg, for which rent was paid 2 vears in advance in 1959. 


media 


Increases 
associated with the anticipated rise in oversea prices include $2,962 in Finland, 
Iceland, and Italy, representing higher rentals expected in 1961 for leases ex- 
piring during that year; and $7,782 in 12 countries, USEC and USRO, resulting 
from anticipated increases in prices of such items as utilities, rail fares, postage, 
and miscellaneous contractual services. Nonrecurring costs consist of $10,208 
in France for office space rental in Bordeaux, paid 2 years in advance in 1960; 
$6,168 in the United Kingdom for expenses for office space occupied in 1960, 
which expenses will not recur in 1961 because of the move of these offices to the 
new Embassy Chancery late in 1960; and $3,590 for other nonrecurring costs 
associated with rentals or alterations to space in the Netherlands, Italy, the 
German Federal Republic, and France. 
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Recapitulation of costs by country and areawide 


| ao 
| | | 


1961 estimate 


1959 1960 Manda- 
actual estimate tory and 
Base wage- 
price 
| changes | 
Positions 
American euiee 241 238 cine 
Local employee a mie 1, 482 BIE Lamas 
i ak ee 5 11,723 21,635 . 
Costs budgeted by country: 
i ick ek iis cistdtass tan telbiiesatitiadh $483, 472 $472, 500 $468, 915 $5, 685 
I i ocicinccntanids ae nial 129, 993 125, 000 124, 732 2, 668 
OS EE Ee ee sail 41,040 42, 500 43, 854 646 
SI on cccintiiennms Eg discal 105, 086 98, 385 98, 220 680 
OS sit elaieed 177, 891 146, 8 146, 581 4,619 
France nickdiininsmideiineakagcesek nae 1) ia 1, 442, O83 82.517 
German Federal Republic. ---| 2,583,111 | 2,512,800 | 2, 434, 001 89, 499 
Iceland scteliceenatay Slit niu 91, 669 700 88, 048 2, 952 
Italy perme hci h alate Gand 1, 656, 712 | 1, 020 | 1,649,619 57, 181 
Netherlands. --- 101, 504 000 R0, 219 O81 
Norway ; i 101, 594 400 99, 816 184 
Portugal i 37,991 000 45,674 | -474 
Spain : acid = 269, 194 », 400 260, 549 24, 251 
Sweden ait ee sient 101, 832 200 97, 998 902 
Switzerland > Leeceaes ee 25, 769 200 26, 149 | 451 
United Kingdom soled te 446, 208 600 403, 551 10, 949 
Subtotal, country costs. -......- 7, 873,035 | 7,653,175 | 7,510,009 287,791 
Regional elements 
Geneva Conference operation. ... 23, 790 21, 790 21, 749 851 
USEC (Brussels). -...-- es 88, 955 79, 000 78, 975 —7 
USRO (Paris) eaieean 34, 388 | 28, 900 28, 890 110 
Other regional activities. - . — 17, 785 20, 984 20,914 69 
Services to other areas..........-- 14, 164 | 15, 305 15, 287 2, 132 
Subtotal, regional costs. ......- 179, 082 165, 979 165, 815 3, 387 
Subtotal, country and regional 
3 ee ----.-.-| 8,052,117 | 7,819, 154 | 7, 675, 824 291,178 
Areawide costs 
American salaries and related 
costs... suet Bidsaetes oe 2, 489, 392 | 2,509,250 | 2, 485, 277 18, 522 
Binational center personnel grants 35, 267 38. GOO 681 
Subtotal, areawide costs. .....-. 2, 489, 392 | 2,544,517 | 2, 524, 186 19, 203 
Total, funds oo 10, 541, 509 |10, 363, 671 |10, 200,010 310, 381 
Deduct reimbursements 409, 536 418, 871 
Total, direct obligations 10, 131,973 | 9,944, 800 |- 
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1 Base positions after dropping 13 oversea American and 27 local employee positions, 


4 Base positions after dropping 4 oversea American and 90 local employee positions 
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INCREASE REQUESTED FOR CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Rooney. We find at page 148 of these justifications an item con- 
taining a substantial increase in “Cultural activities” in West Europe, 
amounting to $65,522; to wit, a total of $636,319 in the coming fiscal 
year. 

Do you have a detailed breakdown of this? 

There is some reference to this at page 151 of the justifications, but 
I wonder if you have some detail and breakdown ? 

Mr. Putures. Yes, sir; here is a breakdown by countries, Mr, 
Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall insert this summary of “Cultural activities” 
at this point in the record. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


wh 
Cultural activities 


1959 actual 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate | Increase (+-) or 
decrease (— 


COUNTRY 

Austria o S18, 905 $18, 700 $19, 150 $450 
Belgium 1, 061 2, 500 5, O00 500 
Canada 146 350 00 150 
Denmark 3, 609 7, 950 7,840 -110 
Finland 1, 438 1, 5Y8 4, 374 2, 774 
France 160, O76 200, 165 196, 750 3, 415 
German Federal Republic 169, 848 194, 340 229, 400 35, 060 
Iceland wd 2, 647 2, 337 2, 415 78 
Italy 50, 370 4 700 62. 700 3, 000 
Netherlands : ! 2, 625 3, 950 4, 130 180 
Norway ; | 3, 435 2, 900 3, TOO 800 
Portugal i 842 3, 120 2, 790 ~330 
Spain ___- ibang ae } 4, 485 9, 409 9, 902 493 
a i ee ; 8, 952 7, 200 8, 100 900 
Switzerland Be atniiie dilate 1, 167 1, 600 1, 700 | 100 
United Kingdom... oat 30, 032 23, 622 28, 668 5, 046 
USEC...... 2 eS 25, 908 27, 006 47, 650 | 20, 644 
USRO. Jetbwice Lnidhbbcedinowa chin 875 4,350 3, 550 | —800 

Total, cultural activities..........-- ; 505, 414 570, 797 636, 319 | 65, 522 


CULTURAL ACTIVITIES IN GERMAN FEDERAL REPUBLIC 


Mr. Roonry. Mr. Phillips, what is the reason for the requested 
increase of almost 20 percent—more than 20 percent—over the year 
ended last June 30, in “Cultural activities” in the German Federal 
Republic? 

Mr. Putures. This is broken down in these activities, Mr. Chair- 
man: Conferences and seminars, an increase of $3,100 

Mr. Roonry. Let me see from what you are reading, Mr. Phillips. 

Mr. Puixures. Very well, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall insert this amazing document at this point 
in the record. 
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(The matter referred to follows :) 


Cultural activities, German Federal Republic 





, q l l 
j ‘ } | | Increase 
, Element of cost 1959 1960 i961 |(+) orde-| (Infla- 
actual estimate | estimate | crease tion) 
} | —) 
oa — ie a faM LO 
t Cultural activities 


| 
Conferences and seminars (in 1959, 26 confer- | 
ences, ranging from 1 to 5 days each, held in 
. various regions of West Germany, on subjects | 
ranging from ‘‘European Economic Commun- 








f ity,’’ to ““Music in America” to ‘Freedom of | 
” Communications’’) 40 conferences on Various | 
, ispects of American culture, anticipated in | 
1960 ee. $4, 170 $7, 000 $10, 100 $3, 100 | ($100 
Grants-in-aid (in 1959, 6 grants-in-aid provided 
assistance to German organizations in areas 
such as the promotion of American studies, 
promotion of a greater understanding and sup- 
port for close European cooperation, promo- 
tion and strengthening of German-American 
understanding). In 1960-61, grants proposed 
or \ ire to encourage American studies seminars in 
-) German universities and to provide assistance 
to German universities in establishing depart- 
nents of American studies 15, 023 44, 600 750 13, 150 | a 
Speakers fees (subjects include U.S. culture, his- 
150 tory, foreign policy, and economy) and travel | 
00 expenses 46, O78 41, 700 47, 700 6, 000 | 
150 Postage for distribution of programs and invita- 
110 tions 18, 786 18, 600 20, 000 1, 400 
776 Subscriptions to reference materials 140 150 150 
415 Printing of prograins, invitation ecards, program 
060 notes, conference material 9 669 29, 550 32, 300 2,70 (300 
78 j Staff travel, primarily cultural attaché ‘ 2,018 2, 050 2, 200 150 | F 
000 rranslation fee 714 P 
180 Supplies and materials 947 500 550 5O (50 
800 Fees and travel expenses for musicians and 
330 irtists 37, 840 35, 100 39, 000 3. 900 
493 Miscellaneous contractual services, rental of 
900 pace for cultural activities, posterizing and | 
100 idvertising 9, 813 9, 000 10, 100 1, 100 | (100) 
046 - - 
644 Subtotal bins . ; 165, 198 188, 250 219, 850 31, 600 (550) 
800 
—_ Support to exchange-of-persons program 
522 Conference costs . 1, 132 2.000 3, O75 1, G75 j..-. 
rravel and per diem of exchange staff 1,818 2, 200 4, 000 1, 800 a 
—_ Supplies, subscriptions to publications, books 
for reference purposes___ . ‘ 585 | 440) 625 185 | iz 
Printing of leaflets, programs, invitation cards, 
etc 590 850 750 —100 | i 
Assistance to returnee organizations —— SOO | | 8 
ed Maintenance and completion of IBM punchcard 
i system on exchangees od } alse whee 525 600 600 SE de ‘ 
ar - : 
ral Subtotal . ee so 4, 650 6, 090 9, 550 3. 460 | a 
"Opes, Omactrel QOCIVinIes....< . oo coe enc yenee | 169, 848 194, 340 229, 400 35, 060 | (550) 
ir- in witless = pda aoniideeraanen cent cetiaen Eten 
} 12 follow-up conferences, total cost $607; 3 conferences on civics in elementary and secondary schools of 
the West, audience largely composed of returnees, total cost $95; 1 conference, “Information Meeting,” 
ps. for publishers, chief, editors, and radio-TV personnel, with large percentage of returnees, total cost $255; 
1 conference of Cooperative Action Team, total cost $111; 1 conference on subject ‘‘Freedom of Communica- 
tions,’’ total cost $64 
int 
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SPEAKERS FEES IN GERMANY 


Mr. Rooney. You mean to say that although you have been spend- 
ing $41,700 in the current fisc al year for speakers’ fees on subjects 
including U.S. culture, history, foreign policy, and economy, as well 
as travel expenses in connection therewith you want $6,000 more in 
the coming fiscal year? 

Mr. Puiuurps. Yes, sir; that is correct. This is the part of our 
program which has been quite successful in Germany. 

Mr. Rooney. And, you want $20,000 for postage for distribution 
of programs and invitations in the coming fiscal year as compared 
with $18,600 in the current year? 

Mr. Pures. A good deal of that is accounted for, I believe, by 
the fact that the postage costs have already gone up in West 
Germany. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, are you not having more programs, Mr. Phil- 
lips? Are you not going to print $32,300 worth of programs, invita- 
tion cards, and program notes as W ell as conference materials ? 

Mr. Puiurrs. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. That would be an increase of $2,750? 

Mr. Puiuirs. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. $300 is all of that which you can attribute to infla- 
tion; is that right? 

Mr. Pures. That is correct. That is the inflationary part of 
this item. 

Mr. Rooney. And, then, in Germany you are going to send around 
$39,000 worth of musicians and artists by paying their fees and 
travel ? 

Mr. Puiturrs. Yes, sir. 


MIGRATION BETWEEN EAST AND WEST GERMANY 


Mr. Rooney. I am reminded of a news story in this morning’s 
newspaper that 7,500 West Germans have gone across the border and 
migrated to East Germany, and that the Kast Germans have set up 
a large reception center for migrants from West Germany ? 

I wonder if this program is chasing those people back over the bor- 
der into East Germany ? 

Mr. Puttures. This is about the same level of return to East Ger- 
many from West Germany that certainly was true last year. About 
44,000 or 45,000 people went back from West Germany to East Ger- 
many during 1959. 

Mr. Roonry. We do not seem to be so successful in keeping them 
outside the Iron Curtain; do we? 

Mr. Puitures. I am familiar with some of the reasons for their going 
back. The flow in the other direction, of course, is many times that 
great. It was about 145,000 in 1959. 

Mr. Rooney. According to the newspaper article this morning, the 
bulk of these people who leave West Germany for East Germany are 
between the ages of 15 and 25 years; is that right? 

Mr. Puiuirs. I would say a good many of them were that age. 

Mr. Rooney. This isa dangerous thing; is it not ¢ 
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Mr. Puuuirs. It is that part of it, in my opinion, which was less 
understandable than the number, because some of them in this news- 
paper article attributed their gomg back to unemployment, of which 
there is, of course, extremely little in West Germ: ny. 

Mr. Rooney. There just is not any unemployment in West Ger- 
many. Do they not have 99-percent employment? That is full em- 
ployment. 

Mr. Puuutes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Things were never as good in West Germany as they 
are at the present time; is that correct? 

Mr. Pxuitiies. That is correct ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. And, still we are losing young people between 15 and 
25 at the rate of 7,500 in the past 2 months. 

Mr. Pures. The flow in both directions includes a large number 
of young people. I know that so far as Kast Germany is concerned 
there have been numerous complaints that the flow of young people to 
West. Germany—this is in the opposite direction—is ser iously hurting 
their economy. 

Mr. Rooney. You do not think, Mr. Phillips, that too much atten- 
tion should be given to this report in this morning’s paper about these 

7,500 people, mostly young, going back over into East Germany ¢ 

Mr. Purmurps. Not too much, Mr. Chairman. On the contrary, I 
think this flow of people in both directions is very symptomatic of the 
situation in Berlin, and is one that we do watch very carefully. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you think if the Congress were to appropriate al- 
most $50,000 worth of speakers’ fees and speakers’ travel and have 
these conferences and seminars on subjects such as music in America 
freedom of communications, and so forth that we would be doing 
something to stop this development ? 

Mr. Pures. I do not know that, sir. I know that in a good many 
of our American programs in Germany we have special programs for 
people who come from the other direction. 


INOREASE REQUESTED FOR CULTURAL ACTIVITIES IN USEC 


Mr. Rooney. Now, what about this requested increase of $20,644 
for cultural activities in USEC? 

Mr. Putiutrs. This consists—— 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have the sheets there? 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir; we have the sheet, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Rooney. For the record, what is USEC? 

Mr. Putiurps. U.S. mission to European communities. 

Mr. Roonry. We shall at this point insert certain information in 
the record with regard to cultural activities, wherein you request $20,- 
644 additional in the coming fiscal year. 


53458— 60——-14 
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(The matter referred to follows :) 


Cultural activities, USEC 


| Increase(+) 
Element of cost 1959 actual 1960 1961 or 
estimate estimate decrease 
(- ) 
Cultural activities: 
1. Awards and translation of manuscript for At- | 
lantic Treaty Association contest $608 7 
2. Project : 20, 000 $12. 000 $10. 000 ~$2, 000 
3. Grant to Europa-Haus Marienberg, for semi- 
nars on European unity (1959) and on At- 
lantiec Community (1960, 1961) 4, 500 2 000 5, 000 3, 000 
4. Grant to Conference on Atlantic Community 
for publication of bibliography on European- 
American relations 2, 000 55 ~ 2, 000 
Contract with American library in Paris for 
distribution of catalog of American periodicals R00 
6. Grant to European Association for American 
Studies for scholarly publication 1, 000 5, 000 1,000 
7. Grant to the European-Atlantic movement for 
seminars on Furopean unity and the Atlantic 
Community (1961-2 1, 500 3,000 1, 500 
&. Grant to European cultural center for meeting 
on adult edneation for Western cooperation 1, 000 -1, 000 
9. Grant to Heidelberg University for seminar on 
nationalism, patriotism and education 4. 205 4, 206 
10. Grant for conference of leaders of European 
Union and Atlantic Community groups 4, 800 4, 800 
11. Grant to Council of Furopean Communes for 
people-to-people publication on civic ey 
changes hetween United States and Europe 5. OM 5 000 
12. Contribution to undetermined activity of Eu- 
repean Community Information Service 14, 500 14, 500 
Subtotal 25, YOS 26, 706 47, 300 20, 504 
Support to exchange of persons program 
Travel of staff < oi 1) 4 
Communications, postage, etc 40 1) 10 
Subtotal _.._.- : 300 350 50 
lotal, cultural activities _ - ie . - 25, 908 27. 006 47, 650 20, 644 


GRANT ACTIVITIES 


What is this brand new one at a cost of $4,800 entitled “Grant for 
conference of leaders of European Union and Atlantic Community 
Groups”? 

Mr. Puiturrs. I do not have the details on this particular confer- 
ence, Mr. Chairman. I would be glad to submit them for the record. 

Mr. Rooney. We never will find out exactly what it is if we do that, 
will we, Mr. Phillips? 

Mr. Puituies. I think I can get the details on it, yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. When you send it up later I won’t be able to ask you 
about it. 

What is this one, $3,000 request for a grant to European-Atlantic 
movement for seminars on European unity and the Atlantic Com- 
munity ? 

Mr. Pututrs. I do not have all the details on this. The European- 
Atlantic movement is an organization and we are proposing obviously 
to support some seminars at its invitation. 

Mr. Auten. It is to develop popular support for the Atlantic Com- 
munity and NATO in particular. 

Mr. Rooney. What is this new one for $14,500, No. 12? 
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Mr. Puituies. I can give you such explanation of that as we have 
at present. This is a dev eloping activity. The European Community 
is developing its own information service. U p to the present it has 
not had an adequate information service, We intend to cooperate 
with this newly organized information service along the lines of the 
NATO Information Servic e, which represents international organ- 
izations. 

Mr. Rooney. So you would toss in $14,500 of American taxpayers’ 
money as a contribution. How much is being Sans by others? 

Mr. Putts. That I do not know, Mr. Chairman. I do not have 
the figures. 

Mr. Roonry. Apparently we do not have anything concerning these 
items. 

With regard to these cultural activities, a subject with which we 
have been ‘presently concerned, it appears that you want $636,319 as 
compared with an annual appropriation for the year which ended 
last June 30 of $505,414, is that right ? 

Mr. Prourrs. That is correct, yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Do vou have a statement which would break down 
the amount of $636,319 ? 

Mr. Puuutrs. Yes, sir. We do have it broken down by country. 

Mr. Rooney. May we see it, please ? 

Mr. Posner. This gives a breakdown of the activities for each 
country. 

; SEMINAR ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Roonry. We are really into everything, are we not, in your 
cultural activities? It would appear that with regard to France, you 
spent $7,500 on five seminars, one of which was on U.S. race relations, 
progress and conflicts; is that right ? 

Mr. Puiures. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What is this Nice Seminar on Contemporary Civiliza- 
tion for Returned Teachers of English, page 381 ? 

Mr. Puiurprs. This is a seminar for return teachers of English 
studies, teachers who have been to this country on exchange-of-persons 
grants. 

Mr. Roonry. Where is it held ? 

Mr. Puiuties. In Nice. 

Mr. Rooney. Where in Nice? 

Mr. Putiures. That I do not know, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Is it held at the Villa Warden ? 

Mr. Putters. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Does anybody here know? Would you know, Mr. 
Allen ? 

Mr. Atten. I donot.sir. Wecan certainly find out. 

Mr. Roonry. Please insert that information at this point in the 
record. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 

The Nice Seminar on Contemporary Civilization for Returned Teachers of 
English was held in 1959 in the Centre Mediterranean, which is affiliated with the 
University of Aix. It is expected that the 1960 seminar will be held in one of the 
Nice school buildings, since the Centre Mediterranean space is not available at 
the time desired this vear. 
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CULTURAL ACTIVITIES IN ICELAND 


Mr. Bow. Mr. Phillips, I note you have cultural activities in Ice- 
land amounting to $2,415. There was evidence here the other day that 
your cultural attaché in Iceland is paid $14,190 a year in salary. 

How do you explain this, sir? 

Mr. Puiurrs. The items under the heading of “Cultural activities in 
Iceland,” of course, are among the most important we can carry out. 
We have done a great deal in the contact of organized Icelandic groups 
who can be interested in our program. 

Mr. Bow. Does it take a $14,190 cultural officer to administer this 
$2,415 program ? 

Mr. Puitures. Not necessarily ; no, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Could it just as well have been done with the previous 
$8,610 employee who was succeeded by the lady who gets $14,190 a 
year ? 

Mr. Puuires. I think I must say, sir, that this particular cultural 
attaché is one of the most experienced— 

Mr. Bow. You do not answer my question. Answer my question 
first, please, sir. 

Then if you want to explain it, go ahead. It could have been 
handled just as well by the $8 8.610-a- year man who was there prior 
to the $14,190-a-year lady ? 

Mr. Putuuies. In my judgment I must say no, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Perhaps we would be better off as taxpayers if we took 
this $2,415 program out of Iceland. 

Mr. Puriurres. In addition to this activity, of course, this par- 
ticular office or part of the office in Iceland is charged with the ad- 
ministration of the library, the conduct of the library and the reading 
room and the administration of the exchange program, also. 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN ICELAND 


Mr. Roonry. How many people do you have in Iceland? 

Mr. Puisuies. American staff, four. 

Mr. Rooney. You have a cultural affairs officer, do you? That is 
Mrs. A? 

Mr. Puiruires. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. She is the lady that succeeded the gentleman Mr. B 
who was getting $5,500 a year less for doing the same work; is that 
right ? 

Mr. Puiiutrs. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And the work that she is doing at the present time at 
a salary of $14,190 is for taking care of a $1,987 cultural activities 
program in Iceland ? 

Mr. Puiiies. There are other things she does and is responsible 
for also that are not included in this figure for this expense of this 
cultural program. 

Mr. Rooney. You have three other Americans there. How many 
locals do you have ? 

Mr. Puiutrs. Locals, we have 12. 

Mr. Roonry. Altogether, vou have 16 people at this post. 

Mr. Puiuies. Yes, sir. That is correct. 
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INFORMATION CENTER OPERATION IN ICELAND 


Mr. Roonry. Are there any other cultural affairs at this post other 
than the $1,987 program ? 

Mr. Putiures. We have in addition the information center opera- 
tion. 

Mr. Rooney. But you have an information officer at a salary of 
$11,275 to carry that, do you not ? 

Mr. Puiures. No, sir. The information officer is largely con- 
cerned with the contacts with the Icelandic press. This is our 
library, reading room under the heading of “Information center.” 

Mr. Roonry. Do you mean to tell us that none of these 16 people— 
you said 16, did you not, 12 and 4? 

Mr. Putuirs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Have anything to do with the library except this lady 
who gets $14,190 a year and other allowances ? 

Mr. Putiuirs. No, sir. There are also local employees who are in 
the library. 

Mr. Roonry. How many ? 

Mr, Puiwiies. 2.2 in man-years. 

Mr. Roonry. How many positions,two? Or are there three ? 

Mr. Posner. It must involve at least three positions, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Those three work in the library % 

Mr. Puituips. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What other cultural activities do you have up there? 

Mr. Puiires. One other, a specific cultural activity, in the promo- 
tion of English teaching. 

Mr. Rooney. Wouldn’t that be included in the expenses of these 
lectures ? 

Mr. Puiuirs. No, sir, that would not. There is one other activity, 
Mr. Chairman, which does not show up in the budget figures, the 
work which this particular officer does at the Keflavik Airbase in 
assisting with the development of better troop-community relations 
there. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that part of the functions of a cultural affairs 
officer ¢ 

Mr. Puitiips. Yes, sir. I would say in Iceland it is the function of 
all of our American staff to do the best we can in that rather difficult 
situation, to help improve the troop-community relations there. 





SUMMARY OF CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Rooney. In the program of cultural activities as shown at the 
page which we shall insert at this point in the record, together with 
all the pages on cultural activities, we find that the cost of printing of 
programs and announcements comes to $357 in the current fiscal year 
and the printing of postage and miscellaneous comes to $320. Do 
you know how many stamps that would be? 

Mr. Putuires. No,sir. I donot. 








(The matter referred to follows :) 


Cultural activities 


AUSTRIA 


Element of cost 1959 
actual 
CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 
Travel in connection with cultural activities $1, 701 


Postage... ic) a ph oewe hb 4 440) 
Free lance talent fees for lecturers, musicians, singers, 


etc ae ; deve aaintiinee z ~# 11, 321 
Rental of halls, including ushers and cloak rooms 2, OOF 
Tickets, programs, publicity and performance rights 1, 749 


Grant-in-aid to a lecal student organization for the 
seminar ‘‘European Unification’’_-..- - 188 


Subtotal ‘ st 17, 405 
SUPPORT TO EXCHANGE OF PERSONS PROGRAM | 


Travel in connection with exchange of persons pro- 











gram and pilot returnee project 803 
Postage eet 350 
Events sponsored by the alumni associatior LOS 
Paper, envelopes, etc. used in production of alumni 

Magazine_. han ii ‘ VS 
Newspapers and miscellaneous supplies 231 

Subtotal , a . 1, 590 
Total, cultural tivities < S 18, YYS 
BELGIUM 
CULTVRAL ACTIVITIES | 
Contractual hire of lecturers -. : es $180) 
Rental of films for lectures - pipsipwninn ne eae 53 
_ | gE ee bassin cant 611 
Printing > aug { a ans 155 
Editorial work for newsletter: “‘Arts et Lettres’’___ 10 
Travel expenses for American conference studies 293 
Travel of USIS staff for cultural activities_._- W3 
Newspaper subscriptions for reference and clippings 9 
Transportation costs__- soni ‘ 2 
Total, cultural activities “ Sota’ 1, o 
CANADA 
CrLTVRAL ACTIVITIES 
Aid to university organizations in local purchase of 

book = laa teal . Z 
Contractural hire of lecturers 
Travel of USIS staff for cultural activities. $80 
Slide projector—local purchas« ; es 66 


Total, cultural activities 


1¥60 
estimate 


$1, 700 
400 
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Cultural activities—Continued 


DEN MARK 


Increase 
Element of cost 1959 | 1960 1961 | (+) or | (Infla- 
: | 
actual estimate | estimate | decrease | tion) 





| (=) 
CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 
Travel of USIS officers for cultural activities, includ- 
ing lecture tours in collaboration with the ambas- 
sador._.-- -cene eine nian aie-avauieaaentietati acces $1, 322 $1, 32 00; 006 {2 oe bs 
Travel for American specialists for lectures and 
seminars......... se anmecgniaiip iglesia llansiinaietiinedadlailta aii 198 200 BN Rick ee atte dons 
Seminars: | 
1. Teacher’s seminar and $100 contribution to 
Oslo seminar __-- vciadeadedes ; tae 891 wie 
2.2 seminars for Danish secondary school | 
teachers a ; aoa wai She ths | 1, 000 1,140 $140 |__ es 
3. 1 seminar for political youth leaders, writers, 
intellectuals on SS . 208 7 75 ‘ = 
4. 2 seminars for leading educators and other 
intellectuals as ad seta : oe al 1, 000 1, 100 100 Z 
Lectures on U.S. cultural and political topics by 
prominent Danes to Danish cultural and civic 
organizations i. 7 iasdaidian ; — 3, 000 3, OOO : 
Project..---.. es : as 990 1, 350 1, 000 —350 |_- a 
Total, cultural activities i : 3, 609 7,950 7, 840 —110 }... d 
FINLAND 
CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 
Transportation and expenses of the American Air 
Force Band, ‘The Ambassadors’’ during the 
“American Days,’’ in August : $352 $352 
Local purchase of supplies — 7 10 13 $3 $3 
Communication service . hci : 120 120 120 . . 
Travel costs of USIS staff for cultural activities 436 596 715 119 ; 
Seminar on American studies j 2, 550 2, 550 (25 
Subtotal, cultural activities... r 918 | 1, 078 3, 750 2, 672 28 
PROGRAM SUPPORT TO EXCHANGE OF PERSONS | 
PROGRAM } | | 
Staff travel 520 520 24 104 
| | | 
Subtotal ; a, 420 520 624 | 104 
Total | 1, 438 | 1, 598 4,374 2, 776 (28 








The transportation of the American Air Force Band, ‘‘The Ambassadors,’ from Wiesbaden, Germany 
to Finland and return is covered by USAFE The appearance of this group at the annual American Days 
Festival of the Finnish-American Society has, over the past 3 years, contributed ficantly to mission 
objectives. This year the band will appear for a 2-day stand in Helsinki before going ri. Funds cover 
costs in connection with their internal travel and related expenses while in Finland under Finnish-A merican 
Society sponsorship 





2 Increased travel to contact cultural leaders, universities and colleges, key organizations and the chapters 
of the Finnish-American Society Emphasis to be placed upon talks and lect 1 


iversity, college, 
and secondary school faculties on phases of American cultural life; participation in regional conferences and 
educational workshops 

* Cost of holding 2 2-week Seminars on American studies; 25 participants, 5 lecturer Accommodations 
$2,000; travel costs $270; per diem and lecture fees for Finnish lecturer $205; teaching materials $75. 
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Cultural activities—Continued 
FRANCE 


Increase 


Element of cost 1959 | 1960 | 1961 (+) or de-| (Infla- 
actual | estimate | estimate; crease | tion) 
|} (—-) | 


| | 
| | 
| | | 
| $3, 600 


CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 


1. Cost of USIS-sponsored lectures $11, 730 


7 ; ($1, 600) 
In fiseal year 1959 this included the cost of | 


$12,000 | $15, 600 
| 


organizing 357 lectmes in 114 different cities 
by 89 lecturers. 131 lectures were given in the i } 
Paris area (including the American Cultural | 
Center and Ile de France) and 226 in the pro- 
vinces of Metropolitan France and Algeria | 
A verage cost per lecture (including transporta- } 


tion, per diem and fee for lecturer, rental of | 
hall and publicity) thus came to about $32 

We plan gradually to increase the number of 

lectures during fiscal years 1960 and 1961. 



































2. Cost of USIS-sponsored concerts ; 9, 470 10, 000 12, 400 2, 400 (500) 
In fiscal vear 1959 this included the cost of 
organizing 100 concerts in 57 different cities 
by 65 artists. 23,396 persons thus heard con- 
temporary American and other music per- 
formed by talented French and American 
artists. 4‘‘major’’ concerts were given in the 
Embassy theater by world-famous performers, | 
while 21 concerts were given at the cultural 
center, and 74 took place in the provinces 
3. For youth activities 5, 028 10, 800 13, 250 2. 450 (440) 
Included in fiscal year 1959 was organizatio 
of the follow ninars for French university 
students 
(a) Tendencies in contemporary 
American philosophy $1,193 
American political parties 1 
Science and the modern world 1, 56 
d) Twain, Hemingway, O'Neill, 
ind Ameri 1 poetry 1, 567 
Also included was participation of 
2 American representatives at a 
conference on COMMUNISM spol 
sored by the ‘‘Centre d’Educa- 
tion Politique” at cost of 14 
ed on experience gained d past 
year (the Ist complete fiscal gt 
Center operation), we plan to ‘ 
extensively in you ind student are 
est in fiscal year 1960 as follows; similar pro- 
graming is planned 1961 
z) Or the 5 seminars for 
university students and you 
t $1 FO « ' 
Curt probler \ 
American and | | 
educatior 
ogres and conflix { 
Blerancourt seminar in )$7, & 
American Civilization 
4) Recent American eco 
ymic theory 
Rok the arts in cor 
temporary world } 
4) Support t eminar for Euro 
pean tl t Olit 
cier conducted by Centr 
i’ Education | tique " 
pec pro 5 upport of 
Fre lents and other 
grou Par ind the prov 
1. SOL 
1) Series of | eadings at the 
Cultural Center 1, OO 
4, For USIS-supported summer semi in Nice 6, 552 4( 1, 000 2, 460 2 
A 6-week seminar on Engli and A meri 
ean studies for approximately 200 stu- 
dents, 4.000 


b) A 4-week seminar on American economi 
and political developments for 25 stu 


dents (2 planned for fiscal year 1961 
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Cultural activities—Continued 


FRANCE—Continued 

















iin sconeeitatan “ — = 
— | | | 
| | Increase 
a Element of cost 1959 | 1960 | 1961 (+) or de-| (Infla- 
) actual | estimate estimate | crease tion) 
ro Bas 
| 
| 
600) 5, Institute of American Studies...__................|...._____ $7,000 | $23,000 | $16,000 |_..-2__-_- 
Chis large-scale project to be directed by dis- | 
tinguished Americans and Frenchmen in | | 
education will cost upward of $3 million. | | 
Support is anticipated from foundations such | | 
is the Ford Foundation. $30,000 represents | | | 
the initial contribution of USIS toward the | | 
cost of setting up the organization. 
6, Support of provincial branches of the American | | 
Library...._-- : ‘ Be | $75,005 |} 93,725 | 56,000 | —37, | ($1,022) 
Complete cost of operating branches of the | | 
500) American Library in Roubaix, Nantes, Ren- 
. nes, Toulouse, Grenoble, Montpellier, and | | | 
St.Etienne. The higher contribution during | } 
fiscal year 1959 and fiscal year 1960 is due to a 
long-felt need to improve physical facilities at | 
some of the branches. Portion of support | | 
granted 1960 will enable organization to ac- | | 
quire a building in Rennes, which the post | | | 
expects will materially contribute to the de- | 
velopment of a binational organization in this | | 
. city. 
4%) 7. Support of France-Etats Unis. ; 29, 936 31, 000 36, 400 5, 400 (1, 400) 
Includes support of the Paris headquarters | | 
and activities of 11 provincial offices, plus | 
assistance to the organization’s monthly news- | 
paper distributed in 25,000 copies. The slight | | 
increase in 1960 is due to increased prices. | 
8. Travel of USIS staff and miscellaneous contrac- | | 
tual costs | 461 500 I — eS See as 
Project - . i able wile ‘cdl 5.012 | 5. 000 5, 000 a (200 
Do - . Peete : ‘ | 10. 000 | 5, 000 5, 000 en he (200) 
Oo aloes a al ele ‘ at 5, 038 siete 4 . sb lhonadan ele a8 
Do.. se ia = Ri ea ta 10, 000 10, 000 j...--- } (400) 
cine snes cn a siren ndwares cocci sci en ne 500 | 1, 050 550 | (50) 
Project. ‘ . : : ‘ ae 1, 000 2, 200 1, 200 | (200) 
Subtotal, cultural activities_-_- ; .--| 150, 132 | 193, 065 189,400 | —3, 665 (6, 272) 
SUPPORT TO PRESIDENT’S SPECIAL INTERNATIONAL | 
PROGRAM 
Purchase of global right for 9 prints ‘‘American Ballet | | 
Theatre” . - ain 105 e oe ee 
Miscellaneous expenses... ii peeikia Benoit 100 fet che fo Beet aa 
ee , wy : - 105 100 100 on 
SUPPORT TO EXCHANGE OF PERSONS PROGRAM i 
| | | 
Travel of USIS personnel for educational exchange | | 
programs . saeaahith . | 57 | 400 OE oki ot onsale and 
Brochures on educational exchange opportunities | 256 | 400 415 15 | (15) 
Followup activities in Paris for returned grantees | | 
(meetings, returnee surveys, printed materials) _--__| 1, 480 | 700 730 30 (30) 
Followup activities in provinces__- Z | 146 | 500 520 | 20 | (20) 
AAUFA activities for members (meetings, publicity, | 
magazine subscription discounts) . | 5, 300 | 1, 000 1, 040 40 | (40) 
Nice seminar on ‘‘Contemporary Civilization’ for | | 
returned teachers of English = } 2 500} 2, 500 2, 600 100 | (100) 
Paris seminar on “Recent Developments in the | | 
United States for Returned Grantees”’ mcs ce 1, 500 1, 545 45 (45) 
Subtotal. Te ita Sn a acme ae 9, 839 | 7, 000 7, 250 | 250 | (250) 
Total, cultural activities...................... | 169,076 | 200,165 | 196, 750 —3, 415 (6, 522) 


| 
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Cultural activities—Continued 
ICELAND 


j 


Element of cost 19459 | 1960 
actual 


CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 


Travel costs of USIS staff for cultural activities...._. $1,178 $650 
Travel costs of U.S. grantees used as lecturers -_ _ __- 373 | 210 
Aid to Icelandic-American societies, cultural pro- 
gramming. pi ees 5 so Reanin Soe 402 450 
Printing of programs, announcements, etc. piesa 330 357 
Postage and miscellaneous : Fonts cakes 318 320 
| ks i 2, 601 1, 987 
SUPPORT TO PRESIDENT’S SPECIAL INTERNATIONAL 
PROGRAM 
Juilliard String Quartet slat 46 . 
jallets U.S.A 350 
M iscellaneous je is 
Subtotal. ...- es. Jee ae at 46 350 
Total, cultural activities___- Sables aia 2, 647 2, 337 


ITALY 
CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 
Support to Italo-American Association of Genoa--- $3, 531 |. 
Support to Rome Council on American Studies. - 2, 640 
Support to American Studies Center, Naples > 926 
University courses in American studies 
Rome Magistero, literature..........-.- i be 576 $576 
University of Bari, literature -.............-- 800 
University of Bologna (contracted through 
John Hopkins é ad asa 448 450 
University of Florence, history Ai es 780 780 
University of Trieste, literature ; ‘ 780 780 
University of Florence, literature _- < 7 : 242 800 
University of Florence, government al 600 
Seminars 
Milan “Economy 1959,” ‘‘ Sociology 1960”’ oa 1,610 1,600 
Palermo “‘ Sociology 1960,” ‘‘ Literature 1961’’ 1, 328 2, 000 
Florence “‘ History” Ss lsat 4 7 1, 562 2,000 
Turin “‘Labor Management, 1960,” ‘‘ Atlantic 
Community 1961” la eo : 1, 428 1, 600 
Florence “‘ Political Science”’ aes. poate 2,000 
Rome area “‘ American History 1960,” ‘‘ Econom- 
ics 1961”’ ce : ie ee 1, 054 
Survey of Italian theses and dissertations on Amer- 
ican subjects (contract with Bologna Center of 
John Hopkins University... _..........-- ei 966 1, 000 
Awards for student contests. .................... aot 306 1, 200 
American Week (Trieste . : nial ; ; 700 


Lectures and special events in centers, and regular 
lecture program, including fees, transportation, 
travel, announcements, translators : 2, 277 26, 000 
Staff travel for university courses and seminar pro 
grams . os Se 2, 000 », 000 
Support, at beginning stage, to new “John Hopkins 
American Review,’’ dealing with American social 
science topics 





| », OOO 
Equipment and supplies for cultural events - -- 1, 300 1, 300 
Prepar ation of catalogs of special collections (music, 

recordings, et« : saat iciesin 2. 452 
Project ; c = 2, RS0 
Do - 5 r = : ona 7 es 2 RAO 
cs cd 2 400 2 400 
SO acide iiieaniaieeatate San detseabiemsiabisional 2, 560 2, 560 
Do 


- . ai — HOO 


estimate 


Increase 


1961 +) or de 
estimate crease 
$650 a 
358 $148 
450 30 
382 25 
345 25 
2, 215 228 
~ —350 
200) 200 
200 ~150 
2,415 78 
$576 
450 
7RO 
780 
ROO 
600 
1.600 
2.000 
2, 000 
1. 600 
2.000 
1, 054 
$1, 000 
2. 200 1, 000 
700 
31, 160 5, 160 
2 200 200 | 
z 5 OOO 
1, 300 
2 Aix AM 
0 
2, 560 
On 


Infla 


tion 
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(80) 
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Cultural activities—Continued 
ITALY—Continued 
| Increase 
Element of cost 1959 1960 1961 (+) or de-| (Infla- 
actual estimate | estimate crease | tion) 
Ps 
Di itera an i Se 
SUPPORT TO EXCHANGE OF PERSONS PROGRAM | 
Travel of USIS staff members for exchange of persons | | | 
activities... Reet eacact.  OLaeT $1,400 | $1,540 $140 ($140) 
Special servic es for cultural conference ceaialaiad See tiesenee Z ph. 5 es 
Miscellaneous, primarily printing of booklets and | 
INAE: 2 itendcttoccsssnndessececmedaseamncn| 856 | 1, 300 | b, FOO estee ee Re aia 
Subtotal, support to exchange of persons pro-| | | | 
gram eos cea pioubiue ae .| 2, 698 2, 700 2, 840 | 140 | (140) 
= = : ———— ~~ 
Potal, cultural activities. i 2.3. 5......5........ } 59,370} 59,700; 62,700 | 3,000 | (2,000) 
| | 
NETHERLANDS 
emma anaes een S aEEEEEEEEETEnaaeeEeEEea Semeanpnpgmeneantie 
CULTURAL ACTIVITIES | 
’ | 
Recitalists } 
Garfield Swift and accompanist (per diem | 
and travel). . cateaniintéiee $189 
Jean Graham (per diem and travel)... _..- 108 | 
Joel Ryce and Alan Grishman (per diem 
and travel . : ‘ . 309 
Robert Gartside and accompanist (per 
diem and travel). ...-- : 319 
Dorothy Ledger and accompanist (per 
diem and travel) . isl 
Rental of piano for Miss Ledger. .__- 12 
— $1, 118 
10 recitalists......- aie tc a s fe $1, 500 $1, 550 $50 | $50 
Lecture program (29 in 1959). : = eee 345 500 550 50 | (50) 
Color slides purchased for use with lectures_._- 45 200 200 |. ee ee 
Expenses and services for visiting choirs and bands-- 99 100 BO ta oneeo ee eien ee. 
Travel of cultural affairs staff_....._- : = aren 324 300 300 : a 
I nk ene ening 59 50 50 |. Skates 
Seminars on fields of American studies__..____- - 600 650 50 50) 
Subtotal... : ee ee = 1, 990 3, 250 3, 400 150 150) 
SUPPORT TO EXCHANGE OF PERSONS PROGRAM | 
| 
Conference on American studies for returned | 
grantees : -| 461 500 530 30 30) 
Travel of cultural officer and staff_.__. .| 108 100 100 ‘ ae nS 
Postage_. alli aliled ia ata siteies Ghar oa eae 66 100 100 |_. Sa ae 
Subtotal......- sola insane emidaaeniehnatnietasioia 635 700 730 30 | 30) 
Total, cultural activities............ omalaiivesicatind 2, 625 3, 950 4, 130 | 180 (180) 
| | 
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Cultural activities—Continued 








NORWAY 
ar |. Pieel Coe 
; Increase | 
Element of cost |} 1959 1960 | 1961 (+) or de-| (Infla- 
actual | estimate| estimate; crease | tion 
i 
| ] 
a _ ——— — |— —EEE—— } " 
CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 
Contractual hire of lecturers--_---. — $400 | 1 $500 | $700 $200 
Aid to Labor Education Society for seminar on | 
American labor-- | viel 200 | 200 
Aid to student organizations in presenting an Ameri- | | 
ean cultural evening- | 180 100 | 100 
Aid to teachers colleges for seminars in American 
history - - ‘ 500 | 600 100 
Aid to American-British Clnb at university - .- 100 : 
Travel of USIS staff for cultural activities - _- } 703 500 500 
Cost of USIS sponsored concerts_-. js 500 | 2 600 2 900 300 
Lincoln essay contest grant. ; 897 | | 
Subtotal_....- : | 2, 780 2 400 3, 000 600 
| 
SUPPORT TO EXCHANGE OF PERSONS PROGRAM | 
| 
Miscellaneous expenses on 658 | 500 700 2 
: — . a 
Total, cultural activities_- - 3, 438 | 2, 900 3, 700 800 





1 Expansion to assist local Norway-American Societies and provide for additional pro 
USIS auditorium. 
2 To provide for concerts in auditorium of new chancery. 


PORTUGAL 


CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 





Contractual hire of lecturers , $148 $4 $520 $70 | 

{ SIS-sponsored concerts 1. 200 1. 200 

Travel costs for grantee lecturers__... | 375 375 

Travel costs for USIS staff 375 | 375 

Seminar for students 400 —400 | 
Subtotal... ; | 540 2 200 2 470 — 330 


SUPPORT TO EXCHANGE OF PERSONS PROGRAM | 


Travel of USIS staff me:mbers for exchange of persons 
activities 59 100 100 | 


Translations of grantee reports..... 243 220 221 
Subtotal... eee 302 320 | 320 
Total, cultural activities... at 842 3, 120 2, 790 — 330 


pm 





8] 


ne 
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Cultural activities—Continued 


SPAIN 


| 
, | | | Increase | 
Element of cost | 1959 | 1960 =| 1961 \(+-) or de-| (Infla- 
actual | estimate} estimate| crease | tion) 
j | (—) 
| 
| | 
CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 
| | 
2 2 2 248 | 
Staff travel to develop contacts in provincial cities | $378 | $450 $1, 450 ee 
Support to cultura! weeks: ! | | | | 
Valladolid & wingtoes : 7 4-.5-. 200 | oy RE cic 
Salamanca 2. SSS er on ee 64. << 200 —. .. 
Zaragoza es Soe ee Lie oe 200 er ee 2s ees 
Santiago de Compostela ; i ag ee ae 200 | . 2 eS ae 
Travel of artists and lecturers ?_____- 7 640 | ROO 1, 200 | 400 |. = roa 
Fees for prominent lecturers 4 meena ae 134 | 600 | 466 ($40) 
Scholarships for American studies research 4 _ - | 1, 297 | 4 000 |_. | —4 000 oi = 
Washington Irving short-story contest 5 ot ee 500 1, 500 | ae 
USIS-sponsored concerts ® eee ; 465 | 700 1, 470 } 770 (70) 
Miscellaneous expenses and supplies 122 125 282 | 157 (30) 
| 
| yaaa j — rennet 
Subtotal, cultural activities. ___- See al 3, 205 6, 909 | 7. 302 393 140) 
SUPPORT TO PRESIDENT’S SPECIAL INTERNATIONAL | | 
PROGRAM | 
| 
a | i 
Cultural presentations: Jerome Robbins Ballet | | | | 
U.8.A.: 
Travel of 5 music critics from Madrid to Bar- | 
celona | | 175 | ak iad 
Promotional pamphlets on the ballet com- | | 
pany | Se 325 |_- ; 
Support for one major attraction... -- Cae 500 | f 
Subtotal ; na 500 | 500 | 
SUPPOR1 TO EXCHANGE OF PERSONS PROGRAM } 
Support to returned-grantee association in Madrid_- 316 | 500 | 520 20 | (20) 
Expenses in connection with establishment of new | 
former grantee associations in provincial cities - Sea 500 980 | 480 (40) 
Workshops with returned grantees designed to de- | | 
velop new approaches toward increasing effective- | | | | 
ness of former grantees--. 530 | 600 |_- —600 
Travel of staff and U.S. lecturers in support of ex- | 
change program 393 | 400 | 600 200 
Direction and supervision of English examinations 
for scholarship applicants : 41 
Subtotal 1, 280 2, 000 2, 100 100 | (60) 
Potal, cultural activities ‘ 4,485 9, 409 » 902 493 (200 


“Cultural Weeks” are week-long efforts carried out in a single city for purpose of bringing about aware- 
ness of nature and breadth of American culture through use of varied USIS resources—exhibits, film show- 
ings, concerts of recorded music, lectures, etc. Support includes rental of halls and of exhibit space, ete. 

2 Increase over fiscal year 1959 explained by plan to schedule greater number of performing artists and lec- 
turers in provincial cities. 

We plan to schedule in fiscal year 1960 and fiscal year 1961 several lecturers of 


outstanding prominence 
in our lecture program in Madrid and other principal cities, in effort to reach intellectual groups of particu- 
arly high leve 


T 
‘ s 
Ar 


n fiscal year 1940 we plan to extend scholarship program for graduate students pur 
erican studies to Universities of Barcelona, Zaragoza, and Salamanca in 
activity at University of Madrid, which was initiated in fiscal year 1959. 

t This 





amount in 1960 would be for purpose of awarding prizes to winners ish 
memoration of 100th anniversary of death of Washington Irving, a writer revered in 
uld be young writers. Similar contests, though with different motifs, would be hel 
* We plan to expand from 2 (in fiscal year 1959) to 3 in fiscal year 1960 and 
ponsored concerts of American music performed by Spanish musical or 
tural and artistic groups 
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Cultural activities—Continued 




















SWEDEN 
| Increase 
Element of cost 1959 1960 1961 (+) or de-| (Infla- 
actual estimate | estimate crease tion 
(=) 
CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 
Travel of USIS staff for cultural activities. _- J $2, 745 $2, 900 1) ae a Cont 
Cost of USIS-sponsored lectures. -.-_- ae os 181 750 750 Pes id lite 
Cost of USIS-sponsored concerts_..........—- 290 200 200 clio ee Cost 
Miscellaneous petty cash purchases... oe 47 50 50 Si cits ane mi 
Grant for American studies seminar, Lund Univer- sat Cost 
Sity. — d ; a 2, 998 1, OOF 1, 900 BOGM leweatiaas mt 
Grant to American Institute, Upsala University; y Cost 
grant in 1959 makes possible an exploratory meet- Trav 
ing looking toward the possibility of organizing a Trav 
Nordic Association of American Studies; those in Tra 
1960 and 1961 provide support of the Institute’s col 
continuing courses in American language and Prin 
literature_.._.. oat : ae ; 1, 064 500 500 ae oa let 
Grant to Statens Normalskola in support of experi- m«¢ 
mental course in American civilization to be given 4 
beginning with academic year 1959-60 ite bee 500 500 4 eS Prog 
Grant for American studies seminar, JUpsala in 
University se ‘ 548 500 ee — Gra! 
‘ ¥ ‘ abn Ur 
Ia i a 8 173 6, 400 7, 300 900 . date Gra 
: P = = = Cc 
SUPPORT TO EXCHANGE OF PERSONS PROGRAM Con 
Sup! 
Travel of USIS staff members ot ne ae ste 697 600 600 aloe aii Subs 
Travel of returned grantee lecturer 50 ak ne pe date tisdadielaaale ae Boo! 
Miscellaneous: printed materials, postage, etc___.-. 32 100 OP Ecackcetee mein Equ 
Support to Cleveland Youth Exchange sts 100 1”) nabdseaiietdacaae Coll 
— ai an 
csi aliacntncucseabe wns To ieiacteata a 779 800 800 b=isgn bcs Fr 
—=—_ 19: 
Total, cultural activities....................... 8, 952 7, 200 8, 100 OUD b.secnsnl tic 
SWITZERLAND ; 
SUP! 
Grant to American library, Geneva, to insure the 
addition of important new American books to its Ball 
collection... aa ae bibiisiiilinsshilehe Re in ae $900 | 
Staff travel_..._- alicia En iene Te Ra hc 5 200 | 
Miscellaneous expenses................__- = 67 New 
Travel expenses and fees for lectures and concert | 
UN oo asbiienne anc ciceneseiencbdbdntncdcs lenconces 
SII Niotilaidoen Mr ida alin fa lietaindlattiiedticininalotinineinenas 1, 167 F 
Foll 
] 
Con 
or 
Gra 
gr 
bi 
gr 
vi 


jo 
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Cultural activities—Continued 


UNITED KINGDOM 


— 











; ’ } Increase | 
. Element of cost | 1959 1960 1061 or de- } (Infla- 
: actual estimate | estimate crease | tion 
j (—) 
CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 
Contractual costs for lectures on American history; 
ar literature; and music and art __- $800 $830 $30 ($30) 
or Costs for USIS-sponsored concerts by American 
ors, musicians ; so selenite sca : 1, 200 1, 25 50 (50) 
5 Costs for USIS-sponsored concerts of American opera 
music ‘ am » . 1 450 600 150 | (—) 
y Costs for 1 week USIS-sponsored ballet film festival 260 300 40 | 40) 
Travel costs of USIS staff for cultural activities___- $524 1, 100 1, 400 300 |_. : 
Travel costs of USIS lecturers : 7 438 300 ) | Sa ee BES ph tome 
Transportation of equipment used for lectures and 
concerts kes 7 350 I a a a =a 
Printing-promotion (invitation cards, posters, leaf- 
lets, catalogs, cultural newsletters (includes 
monthly “American Music” and bimonthly 
Arts News Bulletin” - 7 7, O89 12, 837 13, 437 600 (600) 
Programing support to American cultural activities 
esis in British universities espa dee 3, 700 3, 700 (110) 
Grant for chair in American literature at Leeds 
aii University __. ; 8, 300 a ae oe sa 
Grant for lectureship in American literature, Kings | 
College, London University __- SO i oe eons niece ntsc ieee Peo tw 
Contractual services and rentals 430 500 500 
Supplies ; ‘ . 897 900 936 36 (30) 
Subscriptions (professional publications) 145 150 160 10 (10) 
3 Books (professional references) _- ; . aie 202.) 100 | 105 5 | (5) 
pe * Equipment (spotlights, display material) 385 375 400 25 | (25) 
a Collaboration with British publishers in publication 
scien and distribution of American books (‘History of a | 
| Free People” and “‘Guide to American Studies,” in | 
a 1959—the latter prepared by the British Associa- 
am tion of American Studies). ............___- ) 5, 230 | 2, 500 2, 600 100 | (100 
— Subtotal_..__.- ilies painiied ..| 20,534] 21,822 26, 868 5, 046 (1, 000) 
SUPPORT TO PRESIDENT’S SPECIAL INTERNATIONAL 
— PROGRAM 
Ballet USA 
Photo display . 1 <Eeehadoowee ahd beeen 200 
a Posters __ ; ’ Ss oat oi 275 Bo 
—— New York Philharmonic Orchestra, leaflets._____ chdex oud 325 ; 
peewee Similar expenses in 1961, photo displays 800 asst 
payee Total...... it. ccd Je eee eat . dt 800 800 : A 8 Benes duclidinesisenes 
== PROGRAM SUPPORT TO EXCHANGE OF PERSONS | | 
aun PROGRAM 
Followup activities pa : , ret 498 1. 000 1, 000 ot. 
Total, cultural activ.ties . seuidesins 30, 032 23, 622 28, 668 5, 046 (1, 000) 
Programed beginning in 1960 in USIS auditorium in new Embassy chancery. 
USRO 
CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 
Contribution toward cost of “Europa Seminar” 
organized by the Atlantic Treaty Association $875 ceil i 
Grants to Atlantic Treaty Association and other 
groups in 13 N ATO countries for seminars, debates, 
briefings, tours, and visits by NATO delegate 
groups in support of NATO and OEEC. Indi- 
vidual projects will be financed in every case 
jointly with NATIS and ATA__. iin $4, 350 $3, 550 — $800 | 


Total, cultural activities....._- = = 875 4, 350 3, 550 —800 |.......... 








COST OF CULTURAL AFFAIRS OFFICER IN ICELAND 


Mr. Rooney. Please insert at this point in the record once again— 
I believe we already asked for it—a statement with regard to Mrs. A, 
who gets $14,190 a year as the cultural affairs officer in Iceland includ- 
ing her travel and allowances. 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


Mrs. M.B.A. was transferred to Iceland effective August 10, 1958. From that 
date though June 30, 1959, she received the following amounts: 


A a tak eT ah es ers en Sk i a a ee * $12, 380 
Allowances 
hate nie saty eastbbdiicadon animate deel 1, 089 
nnn UR UNO a ad scrsenreneetnim gata paiciane ee eank mute 1,§ 
Ue ann I I sit ci cients mvceianah aldiaaiaiehik abeian duuieaieill 15, 375 
a ND 0 I iris tinned c eee ae tebe cae poeta 2, 013 
hit dara Sachse atone ign acct ldnhcanaibbsi te Retina dislialactncciach * 17, 388 


1 Step incréase to $14,190 effective July 1, 1959. 

? Annual rate for quarters allowance, $2,400. 

*In addition to these allowances, the employee was reimbursed for actual expenditures 
for representation purposes within the total amount of representation funds made available 
to the country. 


Mr. Auten. Perhaps it ought to be pointed out, Mr. Chairman, that 
we expect to get most of our ‘advant: age out of the personal activity of 
the officer himself or herself, in her contacts with the local univ ersity 
and with cultural and musical groups, et cetera. 

Mr. Rooney. Are you attempting once again, Mr, Allen, to justify 
paying this lady $14,190 a year, plus a few more thousands of dollars, 
for this position which was formerly filled by a man who got $5,500 
a year less salary ? 

Mr. Auten. I do not know anything about the activity of the pre- 
vious incumbent, but the Ambassador told me personally that the 
lady there now is doing a magnificent job. He told me a couple of 
months ago. 

Mr. Rooney. You may recall from the testimony of your own staff 
that the previous cultural officer was a topnotcher, and that he was 
doing just as good a job as this lady is doing for $5,500 a year more. 
You sat right there during the testimony. 

Mr. Auuen. I did not recall that the record would show a compari- 
son between the job he was doing and the job she is doing. I don’t 
know. 

Mr. Rooney. But you do recall the testimony that it was a highly 

satisfactory job that the supplanted one was doing there for $5,500 
a year less? 
Mr. Aen. I believe that is correct. 


CULTURAL ACTIVITIES IN AUSTRIA 


Mr. Rooney. He was sent to Vienna, was he not? 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. When I say “he” we are referring to a gentleman 
named Mr. B. 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. His title in Vienna is what? 
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Mr. Hoornaate. Assistant Director of the information center there. 

Mr. Roonry. And the cultural activities program for Austria is 
almost 10 times greater than the cultural activities in Iceland, is that 
right ? 

r. Hoornacte. It is much larger, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. It is about 10 times as much, is it not? 

Mr. Hoornacte. Yes, sir; but I would like to explain that in Austria 
Mr. B. is in charge of only a part of the cultural program. The 
cultural attaché in Austria isa Mr. W. 


CONCERTS ABROAD BY AMERICAN MUSICIANS 


Mr. Rooney. Looking at one of the pages with regard to the United 
Kingdom, we note that you have programed in the current fiscal year 
$1,200 for concerts by American musicians in the USIS auditorium 
in the new Embassy chancery. They are never going to take place, 
are they ? 

The answer is “No.” The new chancery won't be opened until the 
end of the fiscal year? 

Mr. Puiuirs. [ believe that is the answer; yes, sir. It will not be 
open within that time. 


COST OF LIBRARY AT GROSVENOR SQUARE, 1959 


Mr. Roonry. While we are at it and since we have a number of 
times been in the library on Grosvenor Square, would you please 
insert at this point in the record a statement with regard to the cost 
of that library showing the grades, salaries and full allowances of 
American personnel, the cost of the local personnel, the rent, utilities, 
the cost of books, exhibits, and all other details in the last fiscal year? 

Mr. Posner. In the last fiscal year, sir? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes, 1959. 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

The total cost in fiscal year 1959 of the USIS library in London was $113,669, 
as follows: 
American librarian, FSS 5: 


I a at $8, 610 


Quarters allowance_____- eae © see ee ee eee eae 1, 800 
Home leave travel and return_ ea ee 1, 063 
Sa i cee eee cies icc falaaccapl iacieata eaeaataanaca 473 
I I sailed etl hate aah at ae ues 33, 360 
Information center space : 
tenn ie Ae re eee pe Ret A Ne ee 
U tilities_ ae sa UOT ULS PRS Brit ee ketal det OSS al 5, 387 
Maintenance and repair________ ee ae th Sacchbbl Se sipibintiansagebeliebhhiel : Cee 
ae cel a la il a ee aS 23, 554 
local operating expenses of information center, including locally pur- 
chased books, bookbinding, postage, printing and miscellaneous ex- 
penses afi ahha ; 24, 243 
Local expenses for exhibits displ: 1yed in inform: ition cente r a ; 2, 000 


Books and other publications supplied by the Agency- ee 19, 039 
SOR as ‘ epoact esd a aa es 113, 669 


53458——60 15 
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PROPOSED CONFERENCE OF CULTURAL AFFAIRS OFFICERS 


Mr. Roonny. At page 139 of these justifications we find that you 
have included in this budget $28,400, which would mean an increase 
of $12,000 over the amount for this purpose in the current fiscal year, 
for travel and per diem cost for a conference of cultural affairs officers, 
It would appear from page 139 that you have been holding these con- 
ferences every 2 years, is that right ? 

Mr. Putuies. Yes, sir. The last one I believe was held in Rome in 
1959. 

Mr. Posner. Sir, this is a part of the program support rendered by 
the Agency to the exchange of persons program of the Department. 

There are no funds in this appropriation, the direct appropriation 
now requested for this item. That $12,000 item will be reimbursed 
tothe Agency by the Department of State. 

Mr. Rooney. And if the State Department does not get the money 
for the extension of the program, do you propose to go ahead with 
this anyhow ? 

Mr. Posner. Sir, that would depend upon whether in the services 
requested of us by the Department we are asked to hold this partic- 
ular conference. 

Mr. Auten. And then we would have to decide whether we would 
concur or not. 

East European AREA 


WITNESSES 


JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, EUROPE 
WALTER R. ROBERTS, DEPUTY ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, EUROPE 


Mr. Rooney. We shall now turn to the East European area, which 
begins at page 157 of the justifications. 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1961 


This request is in the amount of $3,734,100, an increase of $86,000 
over the amount appropriated for this purpose in the current fiscal 
year. 

Do you have a separate statement to make with regard to this, Mr, 
Phillips ? 


Mr. Puiturrs. Yes,sir. Ihave a brief separate statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The principal activities with which this budget is concerned are 
the U.S. programs in Berlin, including the America House and the 
RIAS radio station, and the USIS program in Yugoslavia. The 
Voice of America remains our principal instrument for reaching East- 
ern Europe, where most of our activities are limited, but we also ‘believe 
that we are getting effective results out of the Russian and Polish lan- 
guage editions of America. 
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RADIO SCRIPTS—RIAS 


Mr. Rooney. It might be well if when we were furnished with the 
items requested a while ago while Mr. McKnight was testifying on 
the Latin American area, we were also given the scripts of last night’s 
and tonight’s Radio RIAS broadcasts. 

Mr. Posner. Last night and tonight on Radio RIAS? We will get 
it, sir. 

‘Mr. Rooney. I do not expect you to have it at the moment. 

Have you finished your statement, Mr. Phillips? 

Mr. Pures. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 


LOCAL EMPLOYEE SALARIES 


Mr. Rooney. Do you have a breakdown of this requested increase 
of $62,944 for local employ ee salaries and related costs 

Mr. Puituiies. Yes, sir. 

I havea breakdown here by countries. 

Mr. Rooney. May we have it, please? You have it by countries, 
do you? 

Mr. Rozerts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall insert this summary with regard to local 
employees’ salaries and related costs at this point in the record. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


Local, employee salaries and related costs 





1959 actual | 1960 estimate’ 1961 estimate | Increase or 
| decrease (—) 


Country or element: | 


RNS «5 cctiach nxt Rha bm kicmesseecdedin Geb ie ban $138, 744 | $147, 694 | $156, 014 | $8, 320 
Liaison and reports unit.................-- 2, 692 | 2, 854 2,990 | 136 
a 5 ie ee 1, 279, 916 1, 417, 858 | 1, 465, 271 | 47, 413 
Special projects office aN aie ete 25, 905 31, 688 32, 249 561 
I a ee ! 68, 295 65, 458 71, 972 6, 514 

ect ak ne, A Fe 1, 515, 552 | 1, 665, 552 1, 728, 496 62, 944 





BREAKDOWN OF LOCAL EMPLOYEE SALARIES 


Mr. Rooney. The bulk of this increase is for Radio RIAS, $47,413 

Do you have a breakdown of that figure ? 

Mr. Puiuurrs. Yes, sir; we have the breakdown for local employees 
salaries for RIAS. 

Mr. Rooney. This increase of $47.413 is attributed to what? 

Mr. Puituirs. This is attributed to a local wage increase of 6 per- 
cent anticipated for this vear and to be funded for the full year cost. 

Mr. Rooney. 6 percent would come to about $80,000 ? 

Mr. Puinures. Yes, sir; but this is the additional cost for 1961 over 
the 1960 estimate. 

Mr. Rooney. I am trying to find out how you arrive at this figure 
of $47,413 and the reason for it. 

Mr. Puiuutres. The bulk of the $47.413 is the difference between 
the amount for 5 months in 1960 at 6 percent and for the full year 
in 1961. 
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Mr. Roonry. We shall at this point insert in the record page 24 
and following that page 21 with regard to local employees salaries, 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


Local employee salaries—RIAS 





| 1959 actual 1960 estimate 1961 estimate | Increase or 
| decrease (—) 


rar Tho? 4 hea 


| | ! | | 
}Num-| Amount |Num-| Amount |Num-| Amount |Num-} Amount 


ber | ber | ber ber | 
| 
Gross salary: | 
Continuing positions. __......_- — a Oe 
New/eliminated positions isk Ede b edie ti addiee dE As Saden todonme athbeus laa 
SIME, ial aia 75.0 |$1,205,075 |475.0 |$1,345,925 |475.0 |$1,399,268 |__.__. | $53,343 
Deduct lapse: | | 
CO Eee ee ee copbelaceecesedulepoess » | 
New/eliminated positions_.......)..-- ions ssc cmeiial 
oe ; ; . fhomnepieliead 
Subtotal. _- ; Voth aoe 9, 424 9.5 26, 913 9.3 27, 985 |—0.2 | 1, 072 
Add terminal leave 
Continuing positions. ._......... eatin respine pentiiosas lenteon > dmengs eelncesedleneshdbenn 
Pen PERNET DUNNIEDIIDS 55. cbt lobo ccolk cbadéncwdl obudesledutidducdafrecgn dle cnaccbsatuuccbdletdebenntn 
Subtotal _-. pati aemied 13 3, 224 1.2 3, 500 1.2 i ER, ech 
Net permanent 
ontinuing positions. .........../.....- . oe ee euee -_ — 
New/eliminated positions de Abddsddidcsatabee Ladebuicdacsabhs Lié whheesed 
Total, net permanent ...--.-/472. 6 |1, 198, 875 (466.7 |1, 322, 512 |466.9 |1, 374, 783 0.2 52, 271 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base_!| __- Lm i......] DEEP Innnwee 288 — 4, 858 
Overtime and holiday pay sevigiedstonians 40,908 |....-- 39, 000 : 39, 000 = 
Contribution to civil service retire- 
ment fund. 7) 3,152 | (7) 3, 300 7 3, 300 a 
Part-time employment. -__- nae ~ 11, 312 7 000 t=... LY, 100 Nacccchssinccee 
Temporary employment el 11, 999 eas 16, 500 |...... I I Rc cvtnsisnnalicsiounnckadne 
DOTS te WRG wn cocnsenencon|-ne 3, 006 ae Re Pacoean 3, 000 me 
Nightwork differential . . 6, 055 |_- 6, 300 aes: 6, 300 ae 
I saceeacl AR is 95, 346 in 90, 488 , —4, 858 
Total, local salary costs__.- 1, 279, 906 |.._- 1, 417, 858 |_.....|1, 465, 271 47, 413 
Average salary_..._.....-- em 235! aS 2, 537 2, 834 |___. 2, 946 = 112 
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Local employee salaries—Summary 





1959 actual 1960 estimate 1961 estimate | Increase (+) or 
decrease (—) 












































Num-} Amount |Num-| Amount |Num-} Amount |Num-| Amount 
ber ber ber | ber 
Gross salary: 
Continuing positions. .........._}.. SiAlieece cout. 645.0 |$1,579,045 (646.0 |$1,660,006 |.....- $70, 961 
New/eliminated positions_.......}......}...--.--.- 1.0 2,179 | Seacciabwamal . aga 
ea 1645. 0 $1, /433, 556 6 |646.0 1, 581, 224 |646. ( ) 1, 65 650, 006 a 68, 782 
Deduct lapse: . 
Ne a ee, 12.6 30,528 | 12.4 | 31,884 |-—0.2 | 1, 356 
New/eliminated positions........]......}.........- + MI i edn Pe —545 
| : Meee Sse ans iain * iecnain deatiiicisinaladis 
Subtotal........- seis etihaialamimenanls | 10. 5 _ 18, 235, 2.8 31, 073 12. 4 | 31, 884 |—0.4 811 
Add terminal leave i e Pail . } 
Continuing positions. .........-.- |------|--------=- 1.9 4, 200 2.0 | 4, 250 |...-.. | 50 
New/eliminated positions_.......].....- ee es cei otieccialaceeotie eecesihi sdesia sl lbiicte Eiiraigeiieas ate 
natin inisiaiaceaad a” aa 
Subtotal.......................| 20] 3,856] 19] 4,200] 20 4,250} 0.1 +50 
- = = ——— | -=—=-= james — =< 
Net permanent | | | | | | | 
Continuing positions oie Se ee 634.3 |1, 552,717 |635. 6 1, 622, 372 Pewdcwnt 69, 655 
New/eliminated positions........|......|..........| .8 E GOO. dg tcdtccnuse actavnuale | —1, 634 
. | attiihaininaitlcel aaciioe sociannile Oem a 
Total, net permanent.......... 1636 5 I 419, 177 |635 1 |1, 554, 351 635 6 1, 622, 372 | 0.5 68, 021 
—— | | = =z 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base ee eget SS Oe 6, 241 |___- —5, 668 
Overtime and holiday pay ea Secale ttn 3 ee 45, 500 |....-.- 45, 690 |_...- } 190 
Contribution to civil service retire- | | | 
ment fund as iin tnsncsacteiceadiiagil (66) | 7,031 (71 7, O82 (71)} Tae Boe wa 176 
Part-time employment Sane 11,690 | 7.1 17,450 | 6.9 17, 550 |---- 100 
Temporary emp! ymetit ana | 12,640 | 7.0 17, 050 6.7 17, 150 | 100 
Intermittent, w.a.e ddan 5, 779 2.3 5, 700 2.2 5, 700 |_- a aighaabonded 
Nightwork differential ~ ee 6, 267 6, 510 | _- 6, 535 25 
RE See ees 06, 375 |.... 111, 201 106, 124 be — 5,077 
l'otal, local salary costs........|.....- 1, 516, 552 |....- 1, 665, 552 |...... 1, 728, 496 |_...-- 62, 944 
Ave Nok Scan acccaseuseatencneel RAE Siemens 2, 448 |.....- 206 12.2... 110 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


Mr. Rooney. At page 173 we find an item entitled “Special Pro- 
grams” where you have a current appropriation of $245,804, and you 
want to increase that by $26,984. What is the justific ation for this? 

Mr. Puiturrs. That is part of the justifications beginning at page 
157, Mr. Chairman. 


JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATES 


Mr. Roonry. We shall at this point insert in the record pages 157 
through 174 of the ee, 
(The pages referred to follow: 


EAST EUROPEAN AREA 


Direct oversea mission expenses : 


Te MOR ois eee ade tis ha iced cia toviet ae ties acta: $3, 740, 360 
nen On ee 3, 648, 100 
1961 estimate a id ~ : aoe 3, 734, 100 
Increase (+) or decrease (—)__- 2 eee ie eee 86, 000 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


This budget covers U.S. Information Agency operations in East Europe and 
programs such as RIAS which though located in West Berlin, are concerned 
with the orbit countries. 
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The general justification statement for the program for East Europe, as well 
as the details supporting certain program activities, will be submitted under 
separate cover. 

The media services in Washington provide program materials in direct support 
of oversea program activities. The description and estimates for direct support 
programs are contained in the Press and Publications Service, Motion Picture 
Service, Information Center Service, Broadcasting Service, and Television 
Service sections of this budget. In addition, the Department of State provides 
administrative support services to the oversea missions on a reimbursable basis, 
The detailed estimates are contained in the administrative support section. 





——— 
| 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate | Increase(+-)or 
| decrease (—) 


Positions: 
DS 2 dibiddssesebahsuacueienescowse 37 37 fs es 
Local employee viata euacksicbadedateiatictabiads 645 646 646 a 
ae 8 ee ae 82 683 683 
Funds: 
A. American salaries, allowances and re- 
lated costs ania incited $373, 196 $403, 320 $406, 463 | $3, 143 
B. Local employee salaries and related 
costs ee o oa oe. 1, 515, 552 1, 665, 552 1, 728, 496 62, 944 
C. Oversea program activity costs 
1. Radio activities 1, 314, 233 1, 064, 053 1, 037, 021 — 27, 032 
2. Press and publication activities 40, 058 73, 969 86, 542 12, 573 
3. Motion-picture activities 2, 868 3, 450 6, 110 2, 660 
4. Information centers and related 
activities --- = : 129, 784 133, 486 155, 999 22, 513 
Program direction and research _ - | 11, 968 15, 807 | 16, 238 431 
6. Direct administrative expenses 183, 811 58, 019 2, 903 —5, 116 
7. Special programs............ rae 176, 683 245, 804 272, 788 26, O84 
Subtotal, activity costs ——— 1, 859, 405 1, 594, 588 1, 627, 601 33, 013 
Total, funds pl at ade 3, 748, 153 3, 663, 46 3, 762, 560 99, 100 
Deduct reimbursements.............-- : 7, 793 15, 3h 28, 46K 13, 100 
Total, direct obligations Saladin smal 3, 740, 360 3, 648, 104 , 734, 1K 86, 000 


A. American salaries, allowances and related costs (1959 actual, $373,196; 1960 


estimate, $403,320; 1961 estimate, $406,468; increase, $3,143) 


This category of expense provides for American positions in the East European 


area as follows: 
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The costs for these positions are— 





1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate |Increase(+-)or 
decrease (—) 


tS C000... an dictponveirswuedusnnguane $307, 430 $331, 625 $333, 408 $1, 783 





1 
2, Hardship post differential_..............-..- 20, 126 21, 895 22, 027 132 
3. Foreign Service allowances--...........-...--- 22, 409 22, 564 24, 101 1, 537 
4, Other personal service costs.--.....-.-------- 22, 208 25, 178 24, 869 —309 
§,. Consultation, conference and related travel-. 1, 023 2, 058 SUED lasennensenseas 
— — LD 
NBR. cauncecnd RRaxcnweaniaa te 373, 196 | 403, 320 | 406, 463 3, 143 








1. Net salary costs 


1959 actual 1960 estimate 1961 estimate 








Posi-| Man-| Amount Posi-| Man-| Amount | Posi-| Man-| Amount 





tions | years | tions | years | tions | years 
Continuing positions. -.--.... 37 34.8 | $307,430 37 36.1 $331,625 | 37 36. 1 $333, 408 
THOT DOMGIORS.. 2cccccccccess Stata pe Src Ie a alncdice ate teasstomnee en ee er 
Total, net salary costs. 37,| 34.8 307, 430 37 36.1 331, 625 37 36. 1 333, 408 





The net salary cost increase of $1,783 in 1961 is requested to cover the estimated 
cost of within-grade wage increases for American positions carried into 1961 from 
1960. 

2. Hardship post differential (1959 actual, $20,126; 1960 estimate, $21,895; 
1961 estimate, $22,027 ; increase, $132 ).—In 1960 hardship post differentials were 
provided for 16 Americans at three posts; 15 in two posts in Yugoslavia and one 
in Moscow. The same number of Americans will receive hardship differentials at 
the same posts in 1961. The net increase of $132 is due to the higher net salary 
cost in 1961 resulting from anticipated within-grade wage increases. 

3. Foreign service allowances (1959 actual, $22,409; 1960 estimate, $22,564; 
1961 estimate, $24,101; inerease, $1,587).—Foreign Service allowances, con- 
sisting of living and quarters allowances, and educational allowances, are com- 
puted on the basis of rates prescribed by the standardized regulations (Goy- 
ernment civilians, foreign areas). (See tab 6, “Explanation of Special Budget 
Items,” for an explanation of the nature of these allowances. ) 

The increase of $1,537 in 1961 will provide the full-year costs of allowances 
for an information officer and an assistant cultural affairs officer who arrived 
in Yugoslavia as replacements in 1960. 

4, Other personal services costs (1959 actual, $22,208; 1960 estimate, $25,178; 
1961 estimate, $24,869 ; decrease, $309).—Other personal service costs consist of 
regular pay in excess of the 52-week base, Federal employee group life insur- 
ance, contribution to the civil service retirement fund, and Federal employee 
health insurance contribution. 

The net decrease of $309 results from: the payment of 1 extra day’s pay in 
1961 as compared to the payment for 2 extra day’s pay in 1960, $1,269, offset by 
a net increase of $960 consisting of increased costs of Federal employees group 
life insurance ($45), increased contribution to civil service retirement fund 
($115), and contribution for the new Federal employees health insurance ($800). 

5. Consultation, conference and related travel (1959 actual, $1,023; 1960 
estimate, $2,058; 1961 estimate, $2,058; no change).—Consultation, conference 
and related travel consists of (@) the travel of USIS American personnel to 
the United States for consultation, to attend conferences, and for other tem- 
porary duty assignments initiated by the Agency in Washington, and (b) the 
travel to and from the United States to attend secondary schools and colleges 
performed by the dependents of American personnel. The estimate for these 
types of travel is unchanged in 1961. 
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B. Local employee salaries and related costs (1959 actual $1,515,552; 1960 
estimate, $1,665,552 ; 1961 estimate, $1,728,496 ; increase, $82,944) 


This category of expense provides for local employee positions in the East 
European area as follows: 








1959 actual | 1960 estimate 1981 extimnate |Tmewndentiiten 
| | | decrease (—) 
ay a a aes — == | —_ ee oa —_ —— — i 
COUNTRY | 
De iarincochinctebesmnanaede ted beneccecsscte | 65 | 65 | 65 |. ee 
Liaison and reports unit.................--... --| 1 | 1 3 4. 
aE A a eI 75 475 475 |_. —— 
Special projects office.............-.-.-..----.-- 12 13 OT. > 
PI etic conruachasaitccacanecimiioas Sai Seach 92 | 92 | Oa 232. 
Total, local employee positions_........-- | 645 646 646 a 
| 





1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate |Increase(+)or 
| decrease (—) 








1. Net salary costs_.. a . $1, 419, 177 $1, 554 $1, 622, 372 $68, 021 
2. Other person: il service costs.....-___.___._- 96, 375 ll, 201 106, 124 — 5,077 
wee «.% i ; . + ate ee 1, 515, 552 1, 665, 552 1, 728, 496 62, 944 
1. Net salary costs: 
1959 actual | 1960 estimate 1961 estimat 
Posi-| Man-| Amount | Posi-| Man- Amount Posi- | Man {mount 
tions | years tions | years tion vear 
= — ‘ | ; wt 
Continuing positions | 645 | 636.5 ($1,419,177 | 645 | 634.3 |$1, 552,717 646 | 635.6 | $1, 622,372 
New positions | | l 8 L 634 | 
= ; | 
Total, net salary costs__| 645 | 636.5 | 1,419,177 | 646 | 635.1 | 1,554, 351 646 | 635.6 1, 622, 372 


+ 


The increase of $68,021 in net salary costs provides for (1) the full-year cost 
of a new local employee position added in 1960 ($474) ; (2) within-grade salary 
advancements in 1961 (9,500); and (3) full-year costs of wage scale increases 

taking effect in 1960 and wage scale increases anticipated in 1961 ($58,027). Of 
the $58,027 for wage scale increases, $44,371 is for RIAS and $13,656 is for the 
other programs in the East European area. 

2. Other personal service costs (1959 actual, $96,875; 1960 estimate, $111,201; 
1961 estimate, $106,124; decrease, $5,077).—Other personal service costs consist 
of regular pay in excess of the 52-week base, contributions to the civil service 
retirement fund, overtime and holiday pay, nightwork differential, and tempo- 
rary, part-time, and intermittent Nore The net decrease of $5,077 esti- 
mated for 1961 consists of a reduction of $5,668 as a result of the payment of 
only 1 extra day’s pay in excess of a full ye ar in 1961 as compared with 2 extra 
days’ pay in 1960. This decrease is partially offset by increases totaling $591, 

consisting of increases in overtime and holiday pay ($190), contributions to civil 
service retirement fund ($176), part-time employment ($100), temporary em- 
ployment ($100), and nightwork differential ($25). 


C. Oversea program activity costs (1959 actual, $1,859,405; 1960 estimate, 
$1,594,588 ; 1961 estimate, $1,627,601; increase, $33,013) 

Oversea program activity costs include radio activities, press and publications 
activities, motion picture activities, information center and related activities, 
program direction and research, direct administrative expenses, and special pro- 
grams. The detailed estimate for these activities are shown below (see tab 7, 
“Oversea Mission Summary,” for a description of each of these activities) 
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1. Radio activities (1959 actual, $1,314,283; 1960 estimate, $1,064,053; 1961 
estimate, $1,037,021; decrease, $27,032).—The bulk of the funds for radio activ- 
ities provides for the Agency’s cost of funding RIAS, the USIS radio station 
in Berlin. The 1960 estimate for radio activities includes $1,063,523 for the 
operation of RIAS. In 1961, the estimate is $1,036,491. The cost of this activity 
is divided into three main categories as set forth in the following table: 


1959 actual 





1960 estimate 


1961 estimate 


Increase(+-)or 
decrease (—) 





(a) General operating expenses $59, 920 $46, 100 $46, 880 $780 
(6) Program materials: 
Transportation of musical instruments, 
ete ‘ ae . 2, 679 = 
Printing of programs ; 8,179 ; 
Contractual program services_. 142, 379 | 61, 940 53, 000 —8, 940 
Freelance contribution fees ; 586, 008 | 620, 154 628, 712 8, 558 
News services, weather forecasts, and 
other program service contacts Ads 
Royalties : 119, 409 121, 409 2, 000 
Materials and supplies - - - 30, 000 33, 300 3, 300 
Equipment 1,210 1, 222 12 
Subtotal, program materials 948, 950 | 832,713 837, 643 4, 930 
(c) Facilities and transmitters 
Program line charges 70, 663 31, 000 31,000 |___. 
Power for transmitters 40, 897 18, 000 ee eres 4 
rechnical service 13, 520 13, 100 13, 700 | 600 
Materials and supplies 110, 334 | 73, 910 73, 910 |__- Ccateen 
Equipment 69, 014 48, 700 15, 358 | —33, 342 
Subtotal, facilities and transmitters 304, 428 184, 710 151, 968 | —32, 742 
Potal_._.. ; oh bie , 313, 298 1, 063, 523 1, 036, 491 —27, 032 


These categories consist of : 

(a) General operating eapenses.—Iinclude staff travel, transportation and 
shipping charges, telephone, telegraph and postage, contracts for international 
telephone and telegraph services, and operating supplies and equipment, such 
as paper and nonstandard office equipment. 

(b) Program materials.—Include all program costs for maintaining a 24-hour 
schedule of broadcasts. The following are the principal items of cost under this 
heading: Contracts for program services with orchestras and dramatic groups, 
as well as professional service contracts with guest conductors, stage directors, 
and religious leaders; freelance fees for actors, musicians, foreign correspon- 
dents, reporters, sports announcers, etc.; royalties to the record industry and 
representatives of composers, authors, and artists (GEMA), and copyrights; 
newspapers, magazines, photographs, and sheet music. 

(c) Facilities and transmitters—Include costs of telephone line leases to 
Munich, Washington, and to other German radio stations, power for transmitters, 
installation and repair of technical equipment, tubes, and expendable parts for 
equipment, and nonexpendable radio equipment. 

A net reduction of $27,082 in the Agency’s cost of operating RIAS in 1961 
is the result of nonrecurring expenses in 1960 for studios and major equip- 
ment for installation in new transmitter sites at Hof and Berlin ($32,742). 
This decrease is partially offset by increases of $780 in general operating ex- 
penses, and $4,930 in program materials primarily due to a 1- to 2-percent increase 
in costs of personal services and contracts. 

It should be noted that the cost of RIAS radio activities decreased by $249,775 
from 1959 to 1960. This was primarily the result of reductions in costs to the 
Agency of program materials, equipment, and facility expenses. 

The only other radio activity cost in Eastern Europe in 1960 is $530 in 
Yugoslavia for the promotion of Voice of America broadcasts, purchase of local 
radio supplies and publications, and for travel of radio personnel. No change is 
projected for this activity in Yugoslavia in 1961. 
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2. Press and publications activities (1959 actual, $40,058; 1960 estimate, 
$73,969 ; 1961 estimate, $86,542 ; increase, $12,573). 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate |Increase(+)or 
| | | decrease (—) 


| 


ir eee NR reo a a eae $15, 729 $21, 370 | $28, 870 $7, 500 
(6) Information placement___...........-.----- 13, 478 11, 599 12, 752 1, 153 

(c) Pamphlets, leaflets, posters, and photo dis- 
a a a ee 10, 851 41, 000 44,920 3, 920 
a ai 40, 058 73, 969 85, 542 12, 573 


(a) USIS periodicals—In 1960, $21,370 provides for the printing and distri- 
bution inYugoslavia of the following publications: Pregled review, a monthly 
periodical in Serbo-Croatian about U.S. life, culture, and institutions (15,000 
circulation), which is printed in the USIS plant, while special art work, cover, 
and translations are contracted for ; a Daily Bulletin in three languages: Serbian, 
Croatian, and English, which is distributed to government officials, embassies 
and media services (circulation 13,000) ; an Agricultural Bulletin, a multilithed 
Serbo-Croatian monthly aimed at agricultural leaders, and describing U.S. agri- 
cultural achievements; a Background for Editors in Serbo-Croatian, a bulletin 
“arrying texts of important U.S. statements, backgrounders and commentaries, 
distributed three to four times monthly to news media and high government 
officials. All periodicals except for special contract work on Pregled, are repro- 
duced in the USIS printshop. Also included in the estimate are costs of press 
releases, shipping charges, and local purchase of supplies. The increase in 
this activity from 1959 was almost wholly due to the increase in circulation of 
Pregled from 9,000 to 15,000 copies per issue. 

(b) Information placement.—In 1961, the increase of $7,500 for this activity 
is to provide for printing and distribution costs for increased circulation of 
Pregled from 15,000 to 25,000 copies per issue. 

The 1960 estimate of $11,599 provides for placement of full texts of policy 
statements, wireless file material and other feature material with local news 
services and newspapers. Information placement costs are estimated at $1,400 
for Yugoslavia, $3,400 for Berlin, and $6,799 for collection and distribution of 
materials concerning Eastern European countries by the Special Projects Office. 

In 1961, an increase of $1,153 in this activity will provide for a 2 percent 
increase in the cost of materials and services in Berlin and the Special Projects 
Office, and for increased coverage of East European countries by the Special 
Projects Office. 

(c) Pamphlets, leafiets, posters, and photo displays.—The total cost of pam- 
phiets, leaflets, posters, and photo displays in 1960 is estimated at $41,000. 
Of this amount, $39,550 is programed in Yugoslavia for pamphlets on such 
themes as trade, U.S. cultural democracy, the U.S. economic system, U.S. art, 
education, and science, and for a major pamphlet to be distributed at the Zagreb 
Trade Fair. In addition, $1,350 is provided for eight posters to be produced in 
Yugoslavia in connection with various exhibits and special events. The balance 
of $100 for this activity in 1960 provides for photo displays produced by the 
Special Projects Office to be used in U.S. Embassies in East Burope. The 
increase of approximately $30,000 in pamphlet activity over 1959, is mainly due 
to the introduction of a major pamphlet project in 1960 for the Zagreb Trade 
Fair. The cost of this pamphlet in 1960 and 1961 is estimated at $24,000. Other 
increases in 1960 result from increasing emphasis on science subjects and 
greater production of pamphlets on this theme. 

The increase of $3,920 requested for this activity in 1961 provides for (a) two 
additional major pamphlets in Yugoslavia, one on Mark Twain, the other on 
urban development in America, and (b) an increase in the number of photo 
displays to be prepared by the Special Projects Office. 

3. Motion picture activities (1959 actual, $2,868; 1960 estimate, $3,450; 1961 
estimate, $6,110; increase, $2,660).—The 1960 estimate of $3,450 provides for 
motion picture distribution activities in Berlin and Yugoslavia. In Berlin $700 
is the estimated cost of return shipments of film prints to Bonn and mailing 
of film leaflets, the repair and maintenance of film equipment and the hire of 
lecturers to accompany film showings. In Yugoslavia the estimate of $2,750 
is to provide freight and shipping costs for shipment of prints and projectors to 
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loan outlets, film censorship fees, the printing of a supplement to the film 
catalog, and the travel of motion picture personnel. 

In 1961, the requested increase of $2,660 will provide chiefly for the printing 
of a new film catalog in Yugoslavia, increased postal and shipping costs, increased 
film personnel travel in Yugoslavia, and for increased distribution costs in 
Berlin. 

4. Information centers and related activities (1959 actual, $129,784; 1960 
estimate, $133,486; 1961 estimate, $155,999; increase, $22,513).—Information 
center and related activities consist of the following : 





| | | 
| 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate |Increase(+-)or 
decrease (—) 


| 











(a) Information center operations. -......-...-.- $46, 846 $42, 182 $49, 480 $7, 298 
in ORIN Ca es eisai 12, 827 13, 550 15, 700 2, 150 
a ons nee enaiepiinbenchetieelil 38, 493 42, 964 52, 619 9, 655 
nC OUEMEIIDIINE,, hub, dodits trin wwe cod meters hind ab toin aes 17, 353 17, 300 17,400 Ih édticbecancece 
(e) English teaching promotion.........-.-.--- | 81 250 |-encne----n-00 —250 
({) Cultural activities..._. Sa cee a 14, 184 17, 240 20, 900 3, 660 





i EA ivtttncscuhvanimiumené ate 129, 7: 133, 486 155, 999 | 22, 513 








(a) Information center operations.—The estimate of $42,182 in 1960 for in- 
formation center operations provides $30,392 for this activity in Berlin for the 
operation of the American House, and $11,790 in Yugoslavia for operating in- 
formation centers in Belgrade and Zagreb and a reading room in Novi Sad. 
Of the total cost in 1960, $17,890 is for rental of space, and for utilities and 
maintenance, while the balance of $24,292 provides for purchase of books, library 
supplies, lecture fees, binding, and travel of library staff. 

The increase of $7,298 is requested in 1961 to provide $3,628 in Berlin for the 
eosts of printing and mailing programs, artists’ and lecturers’ fees, and sup- 
plies resulting from increased activities at the America House; and $3,670 
to cover the costs of space rental and purchase of basic book supplies, shelving 
and furniture in connection with the establishment of a new reading room ina 
principal city of Yugoslavia. 

(b) Book translations.—The estimate of $13,550 for this activity in 1960 pro- 
vides for the translation into Serbo-Croatian of 14 titles in Yugoslavia in editions 
of from 5,000 to 10,000 copies. These titles will cover such themes as auto- 
biography, the U.S. system of government, literature, ballet, travel, agriculture, 
and social welfare. 

In 1961, an incerase of $2,150 is requested to provide for the procurement of 
additional copies of translated titles as well as to provide for increased costs 
resulting from inflationary increases of 1.5 percent incident to translation 
contracts. { 

(c) Exhibits —Local exhibit costs in the area in 1960 amount to $42,964 
and are distributed among three programs: $35,935 is estimated for Yugoslavia 
as the cost of (a) operating five Agency originated major exhibits featuring 
industrial design, architecture, lithographic art and technical crafts, as well as 
several smaller paper shows, and (6b) the cost of constructing and operating six 
locally produced exhibits in Yugoslavia; $6,784 is estimated for Berlin to cover 
operating and shipping cost of six Agency produced exhibits; and $245 is re- 
quired for the Special Projects Office for materials used in preparing window ex- 
hibits for other posts in the area. 

In 1961 an increase of $9,655 is estimated for this activity, principally to 
provide for an intensified program of larger locally constructed exhibits in Yugo- 
slavia ($6,765), an increased level of exhibit’s program in Berlin ($2,835) 
and an increase of $55 for the Special Projects Office. 

(d) Presentations.—The 1960 estimate for presentation material for the 
area totals $17,300. Included in this amount is $17,100 for Yugoslavia to pro- 
vide 294 daily and 153 Sunday subscriptions to the international editions of 
U.S. newspapers for distribution to opinion leaders, for the local purchase of 
books to be used for presentation, and for mailing and distribution costs con- 
nected with this activity. The balance of $200 is for Berlin, to provide for the 
local purchase of hardback and pocket books as presentation items. 

No change is anticipated for this activity in 1961. 

(e) English teaching promotion.—In 1960, $250 is estimated as the cost of this 
activity in Yugoslavia to provide for English teaching materials, travel, and 
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organizing expenses connected with an English teaching seminar in Zagreb. No 
expense is shown for this activity in 1961, as the Zagreb seminar is included in 
the request of the International Educational Exchange Service of the Depart- 
ment of State for utilization of local currencies under the Public Law 480 agree- 
ment with Yugoslavia. 

(f) Cultural activities—The estimate of $17,240 for cultural activities in 1960 
includes $15,640 for Yugoslavia to provide for the expenses of lectures, travel 
of U.S. grantees and cultural personnel, and support of USIS-sponsored con- 
certs, as well as to provide for USIS participation in support of a major local 
theatrical adaptation of an American production. It also includes support in 
the form of publicity, travel, photo coverage, and related items for performances 
under the President’s special international program. In Yugoslavia, where 
access to Western cultural events is necessarily limited, the presentation of first- 
rate programs of music, ballet, lectures, and seminars is considered of major 
importance. In addition, funds are included for the support of the educational 
exchange program which are reimbursed by the Department of State. 

The balance of. $1,600 is estimated for the program of cultural activities held 
in Berlin under the auspices of the America House. These funds are used pri- 
marily for the fees and expenses of a speaker and artist bureau which provides 
cultural events for the USIS Berlin program. 

In 1961, $20,900, an increase of $3,660, is requested for this activity. This 
estimated increase includes $2,000 for a stepped-up program of cultural activities 
in Berlin centering around the America House, and $1,660 in Yugoslavia to 
provide for additional lectures and greater support of locally produced dramatic 
shows. 


5. Program direction and research (1959 actual, $11,968; 1960 estimate, $15,- 
807 ; 1961 estimate, $16,238 ; increase, $431). 





1959 actual | 1960 eatimate 1961 estimate |Increase(+-)or 

decrease (—) 

Say SeOeree CROCEN 8. a ccamecccece $4,137 | $3, 875 $4, 075 + $200 
Sy Reena 7,831 | 11, 932 | 12, 163 +231 
0 EE a a a ee 11, 968 | 15, 807 | 16, 238 +431 


(a) Program direction.—In 1960, $3,875 has been programed for this activity 
in Berlin, the Special Projects Office in Vienna and Yugoslavia. The costs of 
this activity consist primarily of staff travel expenses and reference material 
for the Public Affairs Officers and their staffs. 

In 1961, an increase of $200 is requested for increased travel of the Special 
Projects Officer. 

(b) Research.—Included in this activity are public opinion polls, media 
surveys of listenership, and political opinion polls. 

In 1960, $11,932 is estimated as the cost of this activity. This is approximately 
$4,000 more than in 1959 due primarily to the addition of the radio listening 
habits survey in 1960; $7,000 is programed in RIAS for one research study of 
east zone radio listenership habits and a second study on east zone political 
opinions. The remaining $4,932 is the estimate for research projects carried 
out by the Liaison and Reports Unit. 

In 1961, an increase of $231 is requested to fund cost increases in this activity. 
No change in the level of the activity is projected. 

6. Direct administrative erpenses (1959 actual, $183,811; 1960 estimate, 
$58,019 ; 1961 estimate, $52,908; decrease, $5,116).—In 1960, $58,019 is the esti- 
mated cost for direct administrative expenses, distributed as follows: $5,000 
for Berlin, $714 for the Liaison and Reports Unit, $28,171 for RIAS, $3,28 
for the Special Projects Office in Vienna, and $20,854 for Yugoslavia. The esti- 
mate for RIAS includes rentals and maintenance expenses for installations in 
six locations (three in Berlin, two in Bonn, and one in Hof). In Yugoslavia, the 
estimate covers rental, maintenance and repair costs for offices, a warehouse, 
and residential space in Belgrade and Zagreb. In addition, the estimate pro- 
vides for the cost of supplies, office equipment, cleaning contracts, communica- 
tions, freight and postage. The decrease of $125,792 from 1959 to 1960 for this 
activity is almost solely due to reduced costs to the Agency of rents at RIAS’ 
offices and installations. 
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In 1961, a net decrease of $5,116 is estimated for this activity, principally 
resulting from further reduction in rental costs to the Agency for RIAS in 1961 
of $8,758. These decreases are partially offset by increases of $1,789 in Yugo- 
slavia due principally to increased costs of communication services and locally 
procured supplies ; $1,580 in Berlin as the result of increased costs of cleaning 
services and transfer to USIA of certain postage costs formerly paid by the 
Department of State under the shared administrative support agreement; and 
increases of $273 for other USIS operations in the area due principally to higher 
costs of locally purchased supplies and services. 

7. Special programs (1959 actual, $176,683; 1960 estimate, $245,804; 1961 
estimate, $272,788; increase, $26,984).—Justification for this activity will be 
submitted separately. 


Recapitulation of costs by country and areawide costs 
ee = ‘ Toe tase tae | 
| 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate |Increase (+-) or 





| decrease (—) 
} 
| 
Positions: 
American _ __- intial cioenidieedisl 37 37 Rf ol ine 
Local employee. - - - sas ‘a eae 645 | 646 GM fsicectiacd: 
Total st csisidheees a aad as 682 683 | OE 
Costs budgeted by country: 
Berlin ‘ a $197, 352 | $198, 000 $216, 783 +$18, 783 
Liaison and Reports Unit awed 8, 137 8, 500 8, 741 +241 
RIAS wnat be Sdthbawennecswaclb sean . 2. 750, 324 | 2, 520, 000 | 2, 531, 763 +11, 763 
Special programs ns Giccncabouie 176, 683 245, 804 | 272, 788 | +26, 984 
Special Projects Office sa 3 40, 744 | 45, 900 | 48, 123 | +2, 223 
ENE cilia clisinannndcirmnalinoiinisoubaiometed oa 224, 126 264, 500 302, 000 | +37, 500 
Subtotal, country costs se x 3, 397. 366 3. 282, 704 | 3, 380, 198 | +97, 494 
Areawide costs 
American salaries and related costs 350. 787 380, 756 382, 362 +1, 606 
Subtotal, areawide costs.................. } 350, 787 | 380, 756 382, 362 +1, 606 
| | | 
Motel hail: ee ete ee | 3,748,153 | 3,663,460 | 3, 762, 560 | +99, 100 
Deduct reimbursements.................._- —7, 793 —15, 360 —28, 460 —13, 100 
Total, direct obligations.................. | 3, 740, 360 3, 648, 100 3, 734, 100 +86, 000 





Mr. Roonry. Thank you, gentlemen. 


Fripay. Marcu 4, 1960. 
WorupwipE Mission Costs 


WITNESS 
JAMES E. HOOFNAGLE, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Roonry. The committee will please come to order. 

This morning we shall direct our attention to the item entitled 
“Worldwide Mission Costs” which appears beginning at page 175 of 
the justifications. 

This request is in the amount of $4,631,100, which would be a de- 
crease of $154,900 in the amount appropriated in the current year. 


JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


We shall at this point in the record insert pages 175 through 181 of 
the justifications. 
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(The matter referred to follows :) 


Summary of requirements: 
ee aici: onaaben $4, 823, 059 
Citar aicinntctsl, Satan delnuereudiigeewaers inieald wes pails Sa nape 4, 786, 000 
I eel 4, 631, 100 
Increase (-+-).or decrease (—)........-.-.--....---__-_- we  —™—ioe eee 


GENERAL STATEMENT 
This section includes funds for USIS mission expenses which are administered 
on a worldwide basis. These expenses are Foreign Service Training; home 
leave, transfer and related costs; Foreign Service pipeline; representation; and 
USIS vehicle replacement. 


Summary of requirements 





| 
1959 actual 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate Increase or 
| | decrease 
| 
* 
A. Positions: 
1. Foreign Service training — | 90 90 | 90 - 
2. Foreign Service pipeline Seat | 04 | v4 M4 
| | aa 
i aerial iat ke IM4 184 184 
B. Funds: 
1. Foreign Service training........... $791, 152 | $928, 759 $928, 759 s 
2. Foreign Service pipeline a $42, 362 | 855, 200 855, 200 
3. Fixed personal services adjustments | 
in 1961 esi e o ; 7, 261 +$7, 261 
4. Home leave, transfer, and related 
costs 3 3, 218, 812 3. 041, 500 2. 909. 900 131. 600 
Representation lie SY, 042 10, OOF 135, 000 +45, 000 
6. USIS vehicle replacement 321, 308 345, 000 845, 000 “ 
Total, funds_-_--- = 5, 263, 57¢ 5, 260, 459 5, 181, 120 79, 339 
Deduct reimbursements 440, 517 $74. 459 5A O20 75 56l 
Total, direct obligations. -_- cdi nadisdanedalel 4,823, 059 4, 786, 00 4, 631, 100 154. 900 


‘ Includes Federal employee health insurance contribution, within grade salary increases, one less day’s 
pay. 
EXPLANATION OF ITEMS 








1. Foreiqn Service training (1959 actual, $791,152; 1960 estimate, 8928.759- 1961 
estimate, $928,759; no change).—The Ageney’s training program for its Ameriean 
and foreign national personnel consists of the categories listed below This item 
also provides, under technical training, funds for the training of civil service 
personnel. 

1959 actual 1960 estimate 1ut timate Increase 
- 
re 
Position | Amount ! I tion Amount | Posit Amo 
(a) Area language training. -- 43 | $364, 437 i3 | $ } { } 
»b) Defense colleges and tech- | 
nica ] 120, ISS l s] y 
¢) Junior officer training : 37 121, 637 37 157. OU 000 
d employee training 
im ; - 180, S25 181, 000 IR] ) 
ig mater ils c 4 O05 ooo tal 
rotal, training head 90 791, 152 " OR THI x YS. 759 


(a) Area language training.—The Agency is requesting $454,559 to continue 
its area language training program at the same level as 1960—43 positions and 
$1 man-years. The 1959 amount for this training was S364,4: 
man-year figure that year was only 34. The combination of courses planned for 
1961 will provide for the attendance here and abroad of between 70 and 80 
officers in full-day instruction at the Foreign Service Institute, American uni- 
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versities, Department of Defense language schools, and commercial tutoring 
schools. This program level represents the Agency’s estimate of the number 
of qualified officers who can be made available for training each year as part 
of a long-range program designed to staff all posts with the necessary number 
of officers with appropriate language proficiency. 

(b) Defense colleges and technical training.—The $131,200 requested for this 
item will provide for 10 positions and 8 man-years—the same level as in 1960. 
These funds provide for salaries and related personal services and travel costs 
for Agency employees who attend the National War College, the Armed Forces 
Staff College, and the War Colleges of the Army, Navy, and Air Force: for 
salaries and related personal service costs for the enrollment of one Agency 
employee each in the Foreign Service Institute’s senior and midcareer courses 
in foreign affairs; and for travel, per diem, tuition, and books for professional 
and technical training of both Foreign-Service and civil service employees. 

(c) Junior officer training.—The Agency is requesting $157,000 to continue its 
junior officer training program at the same level as in 1960—37 positions and 
26 man-years. The objective of the program is to provide the Agency’s Foreign 
Service with highly-qualified young men and women at the beginning officer level 
who intend to make a life-time career in the Foreign Service. 

(ad) Local employee training program.—The $181,000 requested will maintain 
this program at the same level as in 1960. The major portion of the amount 
is for the travel and per diem costs of approximately 60 local employees selected 
for the orientation program. The Agency conducts an orientation program 
in this country for selected professional local employees to improve their effect- 
iveness and to increase the credibility of their testimony and work on behalf 
of the United States. Such employees are brought to the United States to 
gain first-hand knowledge of our country and a picture of the people, economy, 
educational institutions, religions, and political systems in Washington and 
various representative American communities. Funds are also included for the 
travel and per diem costs of about 15 local employees specially selected for 
technical training in the United States in the field of their work assignments, 
such as newspaper and magazine production, library administration, radio engi- 
neering or programing, or motion picture production. 

(e) Training materials and equipment.—In the current fiscal year, $5,000 has 
been allotted for the purchase of specialized area study books and reference 
materials; for recorders, records, and tape for supplementary language ftrain- 
ing; and selected audiovisual materials for classroom use and secretarial train- 
ing. There is no change in the estimate in 1961. 

2. Foreign service pipeline (1959 actual, $842,362; 1960 estimate, $855,200; 
1961 estimate, $855200; no change).—aA total of 94 pipeline positions are re- 
quested for 1961, the same as are estimated for 1960. 

Foreign Service employees are away from the oversea posts because of home 
leave, travel time between posts of assignment, preassignment training, and the 
necessity for medical treatment and other special temporary assignments in the 
United States. To compensate for this when necessary, pipeline positions and 
their salary funds are maintained on a centralized worldwide basis. 

The Agency has designated certain oversea positions as positions which 
cannot be vacated even for a very short time. For example, at a post with 
only one American secretary, security and other considerations require the po- 
sition to be filled at all times. The Agency also provides for brief overlap 
periods when field employees are replaced, if their duties are such that a trans- 
fer of knowledge and/or an introduction to contacts by a predecessor to a 
successor is desirable. 

3. Fired personal services adjustments for 1961 (1961 estimate, $7,261; in- 
crease, $7,261).—This item covers the Federal employee health 
contribution, which will begin in 1961, for an estimated 55 Foreign Service 
people in training and pipeline, costing $3,900. Also included here is the cost 
of within-grade salary increases totaling $8,674, partially offset by a reduction 
of $5,313 for 1 less day’s pay in 1961 than in 1960. 

4. Home leave, transfer and related costs (1959 actual, $3,218,812; 1960 esti- 
mate, $8,041,500; 1961 estimate, $2,909,900; decrease, $131,600).—The reduction 
of $131,600 results from an estimated decrease in unit costs of all categories of 
trips (except separations) and from an estimated decrease in the number of 
trips (home leave and transfer), amounting to $200,000 partially offset by the 
addition of 19 appointment trips for the new oversea American positions costing 
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approximately $68,400. The number of trips and amount of money for the 


different categories of trips and related expenses are shown in the following 
table: 


1959 actual 1960 estimate 1961 estimate Increase (+-) or 
decrease ) 


Trips| Amount |Trips|) Amount |Trips| Amount |Trips; Amount 


(a) Appointment trips... 4 AE EPS. 115 | $388,007) 115 | $371,900 134 | $430, 400 19 $58, 500 
(b) Separation___. td a habbbionbéebsl 66 201, 037 66 191, 400 Gt 191, 400 
(c) Home leave trips: 
Round trips_-__----- .----| 129 | 514,920 | 152 591,400 | 145 | 551,000 —7 40, 400 
Combined with transfers__._| 236 |1, 337, 188 219 |1, 204, 500 213 |1, 128, 900 6 75, 600 
cal i tens a aes 365 |1, 852, 108 371 (1, 795, 900 358 |1, 679, 900 13 116, 000 


(d) Direct transfer trips: 


Washington to post.....-.--. 73 300, 906 73 284, 700 72 273, 600 l 11, 100 
Post to Washington ____- 23 88, 481 23 85, 100 19 68, 500 4 16, 600 
Post te pest....... ar oo 287, 347 85 212, 500 70 166, 100 15 —46, 400 
Total paiabeaiebinigiadin ae 676, 734 181 582, 300 16] 508, 200 20 74, 100 
Subtotal Pacautinia 751 |3, 117, 886 733 (2, 941, 500 719 |2, 809, 900 -14 131, 600 
(e) Storage of effects dst 53, 767 53, 000 53, 000 
({) Separate shipment of effects and 
travel of dependents 28, 139 28, 000 28 000 
(¢) Home service transfer allowance 19, 020 19, 000 19. 000 
Gross total iene 751 |3, 218, 812 733 |3, 041, 500 719 (2, 909, 900 14 131, 600 
Deduct reimbursements--_.....-.-.--- 268, 446 293, 869 350, 390 56, 521 
Net total. ie ee eee 2 950, 366 2 747. 631 ; 2.550. 510 188, 121 


5. Representation allowances (1959 actual, $89,942; 1960 estimate, $90,000; 
1961 estimate, $135,000; increase, $45,000).—Representation expenses cover costs 
incurred by officers overseas in establishing and maintaining personal contacts 
and working relations with local government officials, editors, educators, and 
other influencial opinion leaders. 

USIS missions have reported that a total of $157,042 was spent in 1959 for 
representational activities. During that year, $89,942 was reimbursed from 
Government funds and the balance of $67,100 was paid by individual USIS of- 
ficers from their personal funds. Field officers believe that there are opportuni- 
ties for important contact work that cannot be realized without additional 
funds. The $45,000 increase in 1961 is requested to permit some additional con- 
tacts and also to help reduce the cost to individual officers. Reimbursement 
for representation expenses is made on the basis of a detailed voucher, submitted 
by an officer after he has incurred a representational expense. Each youcher 
contains information showing the purpose of the expenditure, the names of the 
guests, and the type of function. 

6. USIS mission vehicle replacement (1959 actual, $321,308; 1960 estimate, 
$345,000 ; 1961 estimate, $345,000; no change).—No increase is requested for this 
item in 1961. The $345,000 requested includes $254,000 of appropriated funds 
and $91,000 from anticipated proceeds of sale from replaced vehicles. 

The USIS general purpose fleet numbered 659 at the end of December 1959, 
No increase in the fleet is estimated for 1960, nor requested in 1961. The ma- 
jority of the fleet is made up of nonpassenger-type vehicles such as panel, stake, 
and pickup trucks, carryalls, jeeps, and 4-wheel drive station wagons. The 
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total fleet distribution by area and the number planned for replacement in 1960 
and 1961 are shown in the following table: 


Number of replacements 
Total fleet 
Dec. 31, 1959 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


Far East 192 45 39 44 
Africa 51 10 13 | 17 
Near East___- 140 27 33 | 22 
Latin America. _. 83 24 13 | 15 
Western Furope Me 179 24 31 | 31 
Eastern Europe 14 4 4 

Total 659 130 133 | 133 


| nou ire 


The requested level of replacement, if maintained consistently, would enable 
the Agency to replace its vehicles every 5 years on a worldwide average. The 
GSA standard calls for replacement every 6 years of domestic vehicles. As a 
general rule, road and maintenance conditions abroad are of consistently lower 
standards than in the United States. Our 5-year average would permit 2 to 3 
year replacement in a few countries like Indonesia and Pakistan, and 5 to 6 
year replacement in other countries such as France and Italy. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have a statement with regard to this, Mr. 
Hoofnagle / 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Hoornacie. Yes, Mr. Chairman; I do. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this activity, which 
we refer to as “worldwide missions,” includes those mission expenses 
which, in our judgment, can best be presented and handled on a world- 
wide basis rather than being presented or handled on a geographic 
basis. 

They include the training programs of the Agency, the home leave 
and transfer costs, and what we refer to as the Foreign Service pipe- 
line, sometimes called the full complement, the representation funds 
of the Agency and our missions vehicle replacement program. 

As mentioned by the chairman, this estimate is in the amount of 
$4,631,100. This is a decrease of $154,900 from the 1960 estimate. 


HOME LEAVE AND TRANSFER 


The largest item in terms of the funds involved is the item for home 
leave and transfer. This program for home leave and transfer was 
fully discussed with the committee last year, and the committee is 
quite familiar with the Agency’s operations in this area. Further, 
the first day of the hearings you will recall that we discussed this item 
of home leave and transfer costs, particularly in terms of possible 
economies, 

REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCE 


The item for representation is in the amount of $135,000. This 
represents a requested increase of $45,000. 

Mr. Roonry. You have how much at the present time for enter- 
tainment ? 


Mr. Hoornacir. Mr. Chairman, the amount for the current fiscal 
year is $90,000, 
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Mr. Rooney. What was the amount for the previous fiscal year ? 

Mr. Hoornacie. For the previous fiscal year it was $90,000; that 
is, fiscal year 1959. 

Mr. Rooney. It was $89,942; was it not? 

Mr. Hoornacie. That was the amount of obligations, sir. The 
amount available was $90,000. Prior to 1959 the amount was lower 
than $90,000. 

Mr. Rooney. What was that amount ? 

Mr. Hoornacie. $50,000 in 1958. 

Mr. Rooney. You may proceed. 

Mr. Hoornaeie. These funds for representation are used by our 
missions overseas, particularly by the key officers in our missions, for 
meeting a portion of the cost of events to which they invite the na- 
tionals of the country in which they are assigned. This representa- 
tion fund is distributed by areas of the world—by geographical 
areas—on the basis of a formula which provides a minimum of $250 
per country, plus, in the current fiscal year, $84 per officer. 

We made a survey in 1958 as to the total cost of representation of 
our officers overseas. This was a survey as of a particular date and I 
believe this was reported to the committee last year. ‘The amount we 
found that was spent in 1958 was over $140,000, a portion of which, 
$50,000, was reimbursed. 

Similar information for 1959 showed that the representation ex- 
penses, including the amount reimbursed, was $157,000. 

Last spring, in order that the Agency might be able to provide the 
committee with the actual cost of this type ‘of activ ity, we instigated 
a new procedure whereby a copy of each voucher on representation 
which was presented by one of our officers was prepared and sent 
directly to the Agency in Washington. This copy of the voucher gives 
the date of the event, or the function, the city and place it was held, 
the type of function, the principal guests, ‘the number of foreign 
officials attending, and the portion of the cost that was reimbursed 
and the portion of the cost that was not reimbursed. 

We have summarized the results of the first 5 months of the current 
fiscal year. This summary shows that our officers spent a total of 
$77,000 from July 1 through November 30 of this fiscal year. Of 
this total, $33,000 was reimbursed from the representation account 
= $44,000 was paid out of pocket by the officers involved. Of the 

3,000 that was reimbursed to the officers, approximately one-half was 
a aid to them in the currency of the country rather than dollars, 

These same vouchers show that there were 1,700 functions, and a 
total of 34,000 foreigners attended these functions. The average cost 
per person attending the functions was $1.65, and the average cost 
of each function was $45. 

I go into this in this detail, Mr. Chairman, because of the interest 
which the committee has expressed in this particular item in the 
budget. 

VEHICLE REPLACEMENT PROGRAM 


The other item included in this worldwide missions program is the 
vehicle replacement program. This program is being administered 
in line with the plan presented last year and it is set forth as the last 
item in the worldwide mission budg 
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FOREIGN SERVICE TRAINING, 1959 
AMOUNT PAID FOREIGN SERVICE INSTITUTE IN 1959 


Mr. Roonry. How much of this money was paid in 1959 to the 
Foreign Service Institute for training ¢ 

Mr. Hoornacix. Estimated in 1960: 

Mr. Roonry. No; L asked you for 1959. 

Mr. Hoornacie. Mr. C hairman, the amount paid the Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute for training costs in fiscal year 1959 was $1: 14.995, 





AREA LANGUAGE TRAINING 


Mr. Rooney. Do you havea breakdown of the figure, $364,437 under 

“Area language training” ? 

Mr. Hoornacie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. May we have it, please? 

Mr. Hoornacue. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have a breakdown which would show seen 
the money went and how much for the Foreign Service Institute a 
well as how much for universities and how much for commercial sae 
toring schools, and so forth? 

Mr. Hoornacie. None of the amount shown on the table before you, 
Mr. Chairman, was for the Foreign Service Institute. 

As you will note, this amount shown under “Area language 
training” is primarily for salaries, travel costs, tuition and books. The 
tuition and fees are exclusive of the funds paid to the Foreign Service 
Institute. 

Mr. Roonry. Do I understand this correctly, that the tuition, fees, 
and books have to do with the people whose salaries are in the upper 
part of this chart and whose travel and per diem are mentioned here ? 

Mr. Hoornacte. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Where does the $15,469 go? 

Mr. Hoornactr. Mr. Chairman, we would have to supply the 
breakdown by school of that amount. Of the total $4,853 was paid 
to commercial schools for language training. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the balance of the $15,469? 

Mr. Hoornacie. It would be paid to universities and colleges. 

Mr. Roonry. And, you do not have a breakdown of that here ? 

Mr. Hoornaa.r. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, this is not any help to us at all. Can you get 
this information for us? 

Mr. HoornaGie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Get it as soon as you can, if you will. 

Mr. Hoornaaie. Yes, sir. 

(The material was furnished the committee later. ) 


DEFENSE COLLEGES AND TECHNICAL 


Mr. Rooney. Now, with regard to defense colleges and technical, 
in 1959 to whom was that money paid? 

Mr. Hoornacte. The $120,000 included $106,000 for personal serv- 
ices, $5,900 for travel, $7,128 for tuition, and $196 for textbooks. 
These are officers assigned to the National War College, and to each of 
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the service colleges, one to the Army War College, one to the Navy 
War College, one to the Air Force College, and two to the Armed 
Services Staff College at Norfolk. 

We do not pay tuition to these service colleges. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, to whom did you pay the $7,128 2 

Mr. Hoornacte. This would go to the portion of this item relating 
to technical training. This is ‘primarily for short courses for both 
Foreign Service and civil service employees in non-Government facili- 
ties. These would include, for example, the tuition costs for the course 
in Government contracting at the Department of Agriculture Grad- 
uate School for a number of officers engaged in contracting and pro- 
curement. 

Mr. Rooney. You do not have any information as to whom you 
paid the $7,128 other than what you have said so far? 

Mr. Hoornacie. We have a list of the civil service employees re- 
celving training in non-Government facilities, and the amount we paid 
for those courses. 

Mr. Roonry. This comes to $7,128 ? 

Mr. Hoornacte. The list does not come to that, because I have not 
included in it the total for Foreign Service officers assigned to such 
training. 

Mr. Roonry. You do not have very much information on this sub- 
ject at all; do you? 

Mr. Hoornacie. We do not have the detailed information. 


JUNIOR OFFICER TRAINING 


Mr. Rooney. Let us get to the junior officer training. How much 
of that was paid beyond salaries and travel ? 

Mr. Hoornacte. In the fiscal year 1959 the total of $121,637 is en- 
tirely related to the salaries and allowances for the personnel involved 
in the training. 

Mr. Roonry. And where were they trained ? 

Mr. Hoornacte. Junior officers are the officers recruited by the 
Agency each year in the beginning officer grade which is FSS-10. 

“Mr. Rooney. We have taken about three times as much time as we 
should on this, Mr. Hoofnagle. Where were they trained ? 

Mr. Hoornacte. They are trained for 10 weeks in Washington and 
then assigned to a post overseas for the balance of the year of training. 

Mr. Rooney. Where? 

Mr. Hoornactie. At our missions. 

Mr. Roonry. Where were they trained? Were they trained 
Washington ? 

Mr. Hoornacte. They are trained in Washington in our Training 
Division, and use courses that we have set up for them here, primarily 
orientation courses about the Agency’s operations. 


LOCAL EMPLOYEE TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Rooney. What about this local employee training program? 
It is in the amount of $180,825. How much of that was expended 
beyond salaries and travel ? 

Mr. Hoornacir. The cost here in this case is primarily for the 
travel and per diem cost of bringing to this country each year 75 
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local employees. The salary is not charged to this item because they 
are on the payroll as local employees in the country from which they 
come. 

Mr. Roonry. Thisis all travel and per diem ? 

Mr. Hoornacte. It is all travel and per diem except for $5,700, 
and the $5,700 is for the cost of arrangements for these employees 
in cities in which they are assigned to visit and to work. 

Mr. Roonry. Where are they brought ? 

Mr. Hoornacie. They are brought to Washington and here given a 
period of training. After that they are assigned to various points 
throughout the country. For example, if a local employee engaged 
in press work overseas is brought to this country he would come to 
Washington for a training assignment and then would, as an example, 
be assigned to work on a newspaper in this country for a period of 
lor2months. The trip would also include visits to some cities in the 
United States as a part of the orientation and training program. 

Mr. Rooney. Of the $791,152 total it would appear that you spent 
how much in commercial tutoring schools? 

Mr. Hoornactr. Approximately $5,000. 

Mr. Roonry. And how much of it at American University? 

Mr. Hoornacie. Less than $1,000, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. How much was paid by way of reimbursement to the 
Department of Defense language schools? 

Mr. Hoornacte. None at all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that for the reason you are not required to 
reimburse ? 

Mr. Hoornacte. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. How many did you have in Department of Defense 
language schools in 1959 ? 

Mr. Hoornaate. In 1959 three or four Agency officers were attend- 
ing Department of Defense language schools. 

Mr. Roonry. And, how many did you have going to commercial 
tutoring schools? 

Mr. Hoornacte. The total was 15 during the fiscal year 1959. 


APPOINTMENT TRIPS 


Mr. Roonry. Do you have a list of appointment trips for new For- 
eign Service personnel in 1959 ? 

Mr. Hoornacix. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. May we haveit, please? 

Mr. Hoornacte. ¥ es, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. And do you have a statement with regard to transfers 
combined with home leave in 1959? 

Mr. Posner. Mr. Chairman, the tabulation given the committee 
includes that category as well as appointment trips. 

Mr. Roonry. And, does this include direct transfers to new posts 
without home leave ? 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 


NUMBER OF AMERICANS OVERSEAS, 1953-60 


Mr. Bow. Mr. Hoofnagle, what was the total number of Americans 
overseas for the years 1950 through 1960. 
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Mr. Hoornacte. Mr. Bow, I have that information for the year 
beginning 1953, the date of the establishment of the Agency. 

Mr. Bow. All right. 

Mr. Hoornacte. I have this as of June 30 of each ‘year, or as of 
December 31. 

Mr. Bow. Let us take the June 30 dates. 

Mr. Hoornactr. With your permission, sir, I would like to start 
with the month of the establishment of the Agenc y. 

Mr. Bow. All right. 

Mr. Hoornacie. In August 1953 the number of Americans overseas 
was 1,313. Then asof August 1954, it was 1,079. 

Now, going to the date you suggested, June 30; on June 30, 1955, 
1,248; June 30, 1956, 1,256; June 30, 1957, 1.3867; June 30, 1958, 1,250: 
June 30, 1959, 1,190. 

As you see from these figures, the employment of Americans over 
seas as of June 30, 1959, was at the lowest level for several years. 

Mr. Bow. What was your December figure in 1959 / 

Mr. Hoornactie. 1,189. 


NUMBER OF OFFICERS USING REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCES 


Mr. Rooney. How many of these people would you say have 
assigned to them a certain amount of representation allowance ? 

Mr. Hoornacre. In 1959, 625 officers were using representation 
funds. 

Mr. Bow. Can you give me the numbers for these other years / 

Mr. Hoornacie. I cannot go back to 1958, Mr. Bow, but I can go 
forward to 1960 and 1961. 

In 1960 we estimate there will be 646 officers using representation 
funds and in 1961, if the request is approved, we would estimate 671. 
This does not imply that this is the total number of officers that would 
have need for representation funds. With the funds we have we must, 
of course, limit the use of these funds to the officers in greatest need, 
and where the funds can be the most effective. 

Mr. Bow. Would you also give us for the years — ‘h we have taken 
here from the date of the separation of the Agency when you had 
1,313 employees, the amount allowed for seamental ition allowance 
each year? 

Mr. Hoornacie. Yes, sir; we can give you those figures, 

Mr. Bow. All right. 

Mr. Hoornacie. We have information here only back to 1958. 

Mr. Bow. I have had them supplied to me back to 1954. 

Mr. Hoornaacie. Yes, sir; we can go back in our records on the 
representation fund and give you that. 

Mr. Bow. In fact, in 1953, when you were separated from the State 
Department, at that time the amount was $35,000, was it not? 

Mr. Hoornacte. I believe that is correct, sir. That was the direct 
appropriation. 

Mr. Bow. And then for 1954 and 1955 your amounts for repre- 
sentation were $35,000 ? 

Mr. Hoornacie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. And in 1956, 1957, and 1958, it was $50,000? Correct? 

Mr. Hoornacue. I am sure of your last figures; yes, sir. 
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Mr. Bow. And in 1959 and 1960 it has been $90,000 ? 
Mr. Hoornacte. That is correct, sir. 
Mr. Bow. Whereas the number of employees has been coming down, 


you have been steadily increasing the amount of representation 


allowance ? 


Mr. Hoornacte. Yes, sir. I would like to point out that at no time 
has the representation allowance anywhere approached the amount 
that was spent for representation or what in our judgment could have 
been very effectively used in terms of promoting contacts with the 
imports int people abroad, such as educators, radio station and televi ision 


station officials, and the important people that we deal with in a 
variety of fields. 


USE OF REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCE 


Mr. Bow. Do you feel there has ever been a time when any of the 
representation allowances have been used in areas where it was not 
of real advantage to us, and might have been properly used in some 
other area to greater advantage ? 

Mr. Hoornacir. I am sure that this is always possible, in any 
administration of a program of this type. It is very difficult to say 
for sure on each occasion how important this is in relation to your 
total needs, but I certainly say that with the short funds we have had, 
we have given more attention to this type of expenditure than almost 
any expenditure of a similar amount of money, because of the con- 
tinually pressing needs of our officers around the world. 


DISTRIBUTION OF REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCE 


Mr. Bow. Who determines at a post how these funds shall be used ? 

Mr. Hoornacir. At a post the distribution is determined by the 
country public affairs officer, and I am sure that in most posts that 
this is a decision in which the chief or the primary officers of the post 
participate in terms of their planning of the events that are going to 
be given in the course of a month or of a quarter, or of a year. 

Mr. Bow. How is it determined what is proper to charge against 
representation by USIS or by the State Department in a particular 
area 

Mr. Hoornacir. Well, first, there is a question of sponsorship— 
who is sponsoring this event. If a country public affairs officer, for 
example, is serving as the host for a meeting of educators or radio, 
television or newspaper Officials, there would be no doubt that this is 
most appropriately handled by the public affairs officer, and by the 
USIS representation fund. I do not think there is any conflict here. 

Our funds are so limited per officer that we are in the position of 
financing only the most important and a limited number of functions. 
In any case, where an Ambassador or a top State official gave a recep- 
tion or dinner, it would normally be paid out of the State Depart- 
ment representation funds. 


TRANSFER OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Bow. You do not have the date of the transfers including those 
with home leave and those without home leave; do you? 
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Mr. Hoornacir. The actual date on which the transfer was 
effected ? 

Mr. Bow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hoornacie. No, sir; we have it only by the year in which the 
transfer was made. 

Mr. Bow. I was rather interested to find that Mr. B., whom we have 
discussed before here, was transferred from Iceland to Vienna dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1958, and his replacement was not transferred in 
until the fiscal year 1959 from Bonn to Iceland. 

Mr. Hoornactie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Could you get us the dates of your transfers so we will 
know how long we were in Iceland without Mr. B’s replacement ? 

Mr. Hoornac.e. Yes, sir. 

(These dates were furnished the committee. ) 


USE OF DIPLOMATIC PASSPORTS 


Mr. Bow. And, this transfer and travel to and from posts, world- 
wide. Can you tell me how many people in USIA are now traveling 
with diplomatic passports ¢ 

Mr. Hoornacrie. Yes, sir. In USIS a total of 114 officers have 
diplomatic passports. 

Mr. Bow. Who is authorized to have diplomatic passports in your 
Agency ? 

Mr. Hoornactr. No group of officers are specifically authorized by 
law, or regulation, to have a diplomatic passport. The procedure is 
that the U.S. Information Agency requests of the Department of State 
diplomatic passports, and diplom: utic titles for those officers whose 
work will be facilitated by having such a passport or title. On this 
basis, the Department of St: ate acts. Generally, the dig lon itic pass- 
ports would be held in a typical country by the country public affairs 
officer, and a few of the other senior officers in the country. 

Mr. Bow. How many of the 114 diplomatic passports are held by 
Americans assigned to Washington ? 

Mr. Hoornacie. My answer would be this: The figure I have given 
you does not include any that are assigned to Washington. The re- 
quirement is that when an officer is returned to Washington for assign- 
ment, he turns in his diplomatic passport. Now, there are a group 
of people in the Agency who have diplomatic passports for travel 
trips abroad. 

Mr. Bow. Let me ask you this question: In addition to this 114, 
how many people in the Agency have diplomatic p: ussports for travel! 

Mr. Hoornacie. Mr. Bow, if I may, instead of giving you the num- 
ber, let me give you the groups of people that have such passports. 

Mr. Bow. All right. 

Mr. Hoornacte. First, the four area assistant directors. 

Mr. Bow. The four area assistant directors? 

Mr. Hoornacte. Yes, sir; and their deputies also have diplomatic 
passports. 

Mr. Bow. And they travel on diplomatic passports ? 

Mr. Hoornacte. Yes, sir; that is correct ; the reason being that they 
are traveling extensively and in a variety of countries, and a diplo- 
matic passport is deemed necessary. 
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In addition to that, the Director of the Agency and the Deputy 
Director of the Agency travel on diplomatic passports, and the inspec- 
tors of the Agency who travel in many countries—six inspectors— 
carry diplomatic passports. 

Mr. Bow. Isthat the total? That would be 24? 

Mr. Hoornacie. Reserving, if I may, the right to add one or two 
more that have not come to my attention; yes, sir. 

I believe the number would be 16 so far. 

Mr. Bow. I believe you are right. So, there would be 114 abroad, 
and 16 here, subject to whatever corrections you are going to make? 

Mr. Hoornacie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. That, apparently, is the number ? 

Mr. Hoornacte. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. That has increased considerably over the years; has it 
not ? 

Mr. Hoornacte. In my experience, it has increased very little ex- 
cept in Washington. 

Mr. Bow. My recollection is that Mrs. Shipley, who was a fine Di- 
rector of the Passport Agency, denied this ieee diplomatic pass- 
ports. We had that question before this committee at one time. 

When did this change come about? I am a little amazed at this. 

Mr. Hoornacur. It was several years ago. It was before I was as- 
sociated with the Agency in Washington. 

Mr. Bow. Where were you then, Mr. Hoofnagle ? 

Mr. Hoornacie. I was in Germany. 

Mr. Auten. I had put it up to the State Department to get our 
inspectors given diplomatic passports, it seems to me, during the past 
year. 

Mr. Hoornacrtx. Yes; I want to point out that the 114 referred to 
are officers serving overseas. 

Mr. Bow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hoornacie. Not Washington. 

Mr. Bow. I am referring to the general Agency. I said USIS, but 
I meant the general Agency. 

Mr. Hoornacie. In W ashington the number has been increased sub- 
stantially by the addition over the past 2 years of diplomatic passports 
for the de puties to the area assistant directors, and for the i inspectors. 

Mr. Auten. The case for the inspectors is primarily that they were 
traveling with State Department inspectors under the new arrange- 
ment that we have made for joint inspection teams going out. 

Mr. Bow. I believe that is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 


TRANSFER FROM BONN TO ICELAND 


Mr. Roonry. It is interesting to note that the lady who went up to 
Iceland to take the place of the gentleman who was doing a fine job 
at a salary of $5,500 less a year, received $233 for her travel from Bonn 
to Iceland, and almost 8 times the amount of that trave wit, 
$1,780, for the transportation of her effects. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Hoornacir. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 











Fripay, Marcu 4, 1960. 


Press AND PUBLICATION SERVICE 
WITNESSES 


WILLIAM W. COPELAND, DIRECTOR 
THOMAS L. CANNON, CHIEF EDITORIAL DIVISION 


Mr. Rooney. The next item is entitled “Press and Publication Serv- 
ice,” which begins at page 182 of the justifications. 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1961 


This request is in the amount of $9,017,700, which would be an in- 
crease of $113,700 over the amount appropriated in the current fiscal 
year. 

Do you have a statement with regard to this, Mr. Copeland ? 

Mr. Coreianp. Yes, sir; I have a brief one. 

Mr. Rooney. Would you please proceed / 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Correianp. The Press and Publication Service seeks a net in- 
crease of $113,700 for fiscal year 1961 over its estimated cost for fiscal 
year 1960, 

This increase is to provide additional support to oversea posts. It 
is due mainly to an expanded press and publications program in India. 
The proposed i increased support to India amounts to $139,210. Other 
increases include $22,000 to establish press programs in 10 new posts in 
Africa; $8,977 is for Latin America, $10,000 is for East Europe, and 
$8,348 is for paper and printing supplies for the regional service cen- 
ter in Beirut. 

These funds will be used to purchase basic reproduction equipment 
and supplies. 

These increases total $188,535. They are ofiaey in part by reductions 
in “Direct support,” amounting to $31,544, leaving a total increase for 
support to posts of $156,991. 

The Press and Publications Service estimates a net decrease in its 
indirect support of $43,291 in fiscal year 1961, reducing the net in- 
crease to $113.700. 

The Press and Publications Service plans to maintain the same level 
of domestic originated editorial production distributed to the field in 
fiscal year 1961. 

That is all, sir. 

JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


Mr. Rooney. We shall at this point insert in the record pages 18: 
through 209 of the justifications. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 


Summary of requirements: 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


The Press and Publications Service produces the basic written and illustrative 
materials which oversea missions place in local newspapers and magazines 
and use in their own publications. It provides the posts with press supplies and 
equipment, operates printing plants at Manila and Beirut and a worldwide 
radioteletype communications system, and furnishes photo and reproduction 
services for the Agency in Washington. 

The full range of editorial techniques is employed—coverage of current events, 
full texts of major U.S. policy statements, background articles on international 
affairs and Communist developments, feature stories, pictures and picture stories, 
complete magazines and magazine articles, cartoon continuity strips, pamphlets— 
all aimed at opinion leaders and other selected groups. Material on science, 
economics, culture, and education, American life and other program subjects is 
staff written, commissioned, or selected from commercial magazines and other 
sources, { 

Four magazines—America Illustrated (Russian) and American Illustrated 
(Polish), Problems of Communism, and an economic journal—are produced en- 
tirely in the United States. Editorial work on a fifth major magazine, Al Hayat 
fi America (Life in America), is done in Washington; printing is done by the 
regional service center, Beirut. 

Program effectiveness is maintained by continuous review of priorities and 
techniques on the basis of international developments and guidance from mis- 
sions and area specialists. Change in content and volume of material provided 
oversea officers are made quickly in accordance with these criteria. 

During 1959, the Press and Publications Service started editorial preparation 
of Al Hayat, a new Arabic language magazine. Distribution of the Polish lan- 
guage edition of America Illustrated magazine was begun in Poland, and the 
Eastern European wireless file completed its first full year of operation. 

In 1960, first distribution of Al Hayat is being made in Arabic countries. One 
additional country in Eastern Europe will be equipped with radioteletype to 
receive the wireless file and Polish America Illustrated will be distributed on a 
full-year basis. 

The estimate for 1961 calls for the same basic concepts. The increase provides 
for servicing 10 new posts in Africa with basic press supplies and equipment. In 
addition, provision is made for increases in the level of programs in India and for 
the distribution of Al Hayat on a full-year basis. 
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Summary of requirements 





1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate | Increase or 


























| decrease (—) 
Soni ti | 
I, Positions: a 
Editorial services: 
IN Se ee 223 223 8 1.....008 Posi 
Overseas American. ............---. 1 | 1 DA iateneniiiea: 
I TI on eae 3 3 i cnaeicecieeeel 
Subtotal, editorial services.._.....- 227 227 OF beste ncaee 
Technical facilities and services: 
SINR Ain cntnddienetancuecken 108 108 | £08 1620455 Re Fun 
Overseas American.............-.-- 6 6 © | asec 
Local employee.................-.-- 9 7 , i ee 
Subtotal, technical facilities and | | 
Rass «be. pibipceksendianees 123 | 121 | NO hi cnc ncaa 
America Illustrated: Domestic... .....-- 69 | 69 69 ‘ 
Regional service centers: } 
Domestic a iat ec Sc eh it siete Rae ce i te tanned ee 
Overseas American..........- i 23 23 | it Laasvcnhmnane 
Loon qmmployes........<<<<.«...-..---| 317 | 314 | 314 ; 
Subtotal, regional service centers... 340 337 837 |.. 
Program direction: Domestic.._.......- 32 | 32 | 32 7 
I a Fast a a Oh Bee 1791 | 2 786 | 786 
Recapitulation (positions): | | 
SONNE chlo Shei bet bath bannnncon | 432 | 432 32 
Overseas American.-...........-- a 30 | 30 30 
Local employee -| 329 | 324 324 
eats leccenlt Gl. nde edn ie palneee 1791 2 786 78E 
II. Funds: — 
A. Editorial services ia ; $2, 391, 208 | : $2, 362, 185 $13, 533 1 
B. Technical facilities and services - - 1, 584, 192 1, 524, 627 7, S87 
C. America Illustrated _.......- cael 1, 488, 533 | 1, 522, 297 3, 704 
D. Regional service centers hi 2, 371, 654 | 2, 184, 197 16, 097 
E. Supplies andequipment for USIS | $1 
missions Pe eae oe ee 1, 135, 748 1, 105, 690 1, 254, 333 148, 643 a" 
F. Program direction. _....-. a 254, 455 244, 297 246, O11 1,7é4 th: 
. : 7 se 
otal, funds____- gees, 9, 225, 790 8, 979, 950 9, 093, 650 113, 700 ; + 
Deduct reimbu ments... Ee ea — 105, 046 75, 950 75, Gil . we 
Total, direct igations....-. 9, 120, 744 8, 904, 000 ), 017, 700 113, 70 
1 Base positions in 1959 after dropping 14 positions (3 domestic, 1 overseas American, and 1 | 
positions). 
2 Base positions in 1960 after dropping 5 local employee positions 
A. Editorial services (1959 actual, $2,391,208; 1960 estimate, $2,348,652; 1961 Do 
estimate, $2,362,185; increase, $13,533) 
Editorial services include all press, publications, and photographic materials 
produced in the United States, except America Illustrated. Included are cover- 
age of events of international and scientific interest, special ideological articles, 
articles on American life, pamphlets on major Agency themes, picture stories 
and feature photos, periodicals, and cartoon continuity strips. These products 
constitute the major source of USIS material for placement in oversea news- 
papers and periodicals, for distribution to opinion leaders, and for use in post- 
produced USIS publications. UV 
Tt 
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Summary of requirements 























| 1959 actual 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate | Increase or 
| decrease (—) 
} 
—_—_—_—— - “ — a = ee "| _ — — 
Positions: — 
adh o eee eee bes domeedels 223 223 WE adie ned cia 
Sppanes A WOSONI Sod... 8 occ dectabecokceces 1 1 | 3 Raliegh 
INNO dd - isla > debe acetncbice 3 | 3 S tod.cie ce 
Pile ake ee se en eee 1297 | 227 | Shas caminead 
Funds: 
1. Personal services and related costs: | 
a eaeuame $1, 897, 196 $1,920,734 | $1,932,944 $12, 210 
(b) Overseas: Paris...............--- 27, 088 | 27, 977 | 27, 915 —62 
iw ncsivtdicenwntbltei 1, 924, 284 1, 948, 711 1, 960, 859 12, 148 
er AC co 0. ck, Seminas abechupieinineice ctendaleiee | 41, 192 37, 955 Tt EE Talent cetacean 
3. Home leave and transfer costs. ...-...--- 1,000 |.....2issL0 1, 385 | 1, 385 
4, Program expenses: | | 
(a) News and feature service___.-- 3 62, 223 48, 000 | i i irecigndeipianxacs 
(6) Pilot model pamphlets. -......-- 32, 107 7, 160 | 7) 00 ose. Ls 
(c) Photo servicing................-- 148, 933 111, 700 | Lah, 700, hg o nihases ans 
(d) Domestic periodicals.........----| 59, 409 59, 460 A ian ane 
(e) Continuity strips..............-- 94, 695 94, 000 | WOU Te canceesintee 
( Ad Mamet. J 5 ilk 13, 050 25, 700 26 FOO Bossi tl 
(g) All other services. ........--..-..- 14, 255 15, 966 | 15, 906 §}..2---senqoenee 
Dueene S42. caedendccdavice 424, 672 361, 986 | GUE GEO Te cece cndawee 
a Be 2,301,208 | 2,348,652 | 2,362,185| 13,533 
Deduct reimbursement... -...._-- EE WE Lien ntann gs | ia inaahand nas ictal 
Total, direct obligations. ._.._- 2, 375, 708 2, 348, 652 | 2, 362, 185 13, 533 





} Base positions in 1959 after dropping 1 domestic employee position. 


” 


$1,948,711; 1961 estimate, $1,960,859; increase, $12,148).—This provides for 
the staff which prepares all editorial services products. The staff creates and 
selects material, performs research, illustrates and edits products for world- 
wide distribution and in response to individual post requests. 


1. Personal services and related costs (1959 actual, $1,924,284; 1960 estimate, 


Summary of positions by organization 











| a | ve) eat peat | 
1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate | Increase or 
decrease (—) 
i 
aiken st - scenseceigianal -| = aa | aos nian 
Domestic staff | | 
Office of the Chief a 4 4 © Dultheooneencl 
News and Features Branch____........___. 69 69 ee cheat ‘ 
European Branch-.............-..---.-.-.- 18 | 18 18 Mitencasistty 
RO oe 26 | 27 DF hitii i ec eeles 
Ye ciesemsiaamnin 19 | 19 Tati cetanitieieiiale 
Latin American Branch._................-- | 25 25 25 pwkabeoineree 
Pamphlets and Periodicals Branch __-_----_- 18 | 18 eho dethdne 
Visual Materials Branch. aca-------| 44 43 | Sa 
ce bse 
Subtotal, domestic. ..............-.....-.] 1 228 | 223 223 7 
——— = = 
Overseas staff, Paris: | 
Americans. . .-- hans etaiiecpnebinieteeeeaeten | 1 1 i Aieceeniieaimniedial 
Locals te ee eee a eal 3 | 3 Si hicwnutitadacae 
I | 4) 4 a es 
TES 2.8 ees be na 1 227 | 227 227 |_- 
The costs for these positions are: 
Salaries. eas betboaddtunasnnakwue uw $1, 773, 349 $1, 790, 363 $1, 796, 243 $5, 880 
All other personal services._..........-- -| 150, 935 | 158, 348 | 164, 616 | 6, 268 
NE c.. candid btianiceGenuwronceeewne 1, 924, 284 | 1, 948, 711 1, 960, 859 | 12, 148 


1 Base positions in 1959 after dropping 1 domestic employee position, 
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The net increase of $12,148 includes $5,880 for periodic pay increases due in 
1961, $522 for related costs, and $12,600 for Federal employee health insurance 
contribution, offset by a decrease of $6,854 for 1 less working day in 1961 than 
in 1960. 

2. Travel (1959 actual ; $41,192 ; 1960 estimate, $37,955 ; 1961 estimate, $37,955; 
no change).—Travel is performed to meet post needs for written and pictorial 
coverage of foreign visitors, conferences, international meetings, and other spe- 
cial events of major interest abroad. The 1960 and 1961 estimates of $31,655 
provide for an estimated 90 domestic and 14 oversea trips for domestic per- 
sonnel, and $6,300 for travel by the European press coverage staff. 

3. Home leave and transfer costs (1959 actual, $1,060; 1960 estimate, 0; 1961 
estimate, $1385; increase, $1,385).—Statutory home leave and transfer trips 
are scheduled for American personnel assigned overseas. No trips are sched- 
uled for 1960. One home leave round trip, representing the increase of $1,385, 
is scheduled for 1961. 

4. Program expenses (1959 actual, $424,672; 1960 estimate, $361,986; 1961 
estimate, $361,986; no change). 

(a) News and Feature Service (1959 actual, $62,223; 1960 estimate, $48,000; 
1961 estimate, $48,000; no change).—This service provides the official state- 
ments, texts, news, and feature materials which are transmitted to the field posts 
by radio-teletype or mail. Included are coverage of international meetings and 
other events of major oversea interest, special country and area-targeted stories 
on exchangees and other subjects, articles on international affairs and back- 
ground materials on culture, technology, and other major aspects of American 
life. These materials are staff written, contracted for, or selected from private 
publications. 

The 1960 and 1961 estimates provide for cultural and feature articles, coverage 
of foreign visitors, special events and international conferences and meetings, 
$36,000 ; copyright fees for reprint rights, $7,800 ; contractual translations, $3,000; 
and purchase of press clippings, $1,200. 

(b) Pamphlets (1959 actual, $32,107; 1960 estimate, $7,160; 1961 estimate, 
$7,160; no change).—Pamphlets are produced on major aspects of American 
life—culture, science, the economy, government, and other principal themes. 
Pilot models are distributed in small quantities to field posts which adapt them 
to local needs. 

The 1960 and 1961 estimtaes of $7,160 provides for initial printing and dis- 
tribution of approximately 28 pilot model pamphlets. 

(c) Photo servicing (1959 actual, $148,933 ; 1960 estimate, $111,700; 1961 esti- 
mate, $111,700; no change).—Pictures covering major events of international 
interest, major aspects of American life, and foreign visitors are selected, re- 
produced and distributed to field posts. Plastic engraving plates are distributed 
where engraving facilities are scarce and expensive. Pictures are obtained from 
commercial agencies, educational, and other institutions, many of them without 
cost. When otherwise unobtainable, pictures are made by staff or free-lance 
photographers. 

The 1960 and 1961 estimates of $111,700 provide for the purchase of photo- 
graphs, $55,600; supplies and staff photographers, $9,500; plastic plates, $39,400; 
photo albums for visiting chiefs of state, $3,700; and printing of the photo 
selection sheets, $3,500. 

(7) Domestic periodicals (1959 actual, $59,409; 1960 estimate, $59,460; 1961 
estimate, $59,460; no change).—Two bimonthly periodicals are provided to the 
field for distribution to scholars, editors, government officials, and other leaders: 
(1) Problems of Communism, a documented study of developments on commu- 
nism; and (2) an economic journal explaining the American free enterprise 
system. 

The 1960 and 1961 estimates of $59,460 provide for 17,500 copies of Problems 
of Communism, $31,060; and 10,000 copies of the economic journal, $28,400. 

(e) Continuity strips (1959 actual, $94,695; 1960 estimate, $94,000; 1961 
estimate, $94,000 ; no change).—This service creates five weekly cartoon features 
which project United States and free world ideals. This service also selects 
and distributes reprints of American newspaper cartoons which support U.S. ob- 
jectives. These materials are provided in both reproducible litho print and 
plastic plate form. 

The 1960 and 1961 estimates of $94,000 provide for— 

(1) Printing 4,057 litho prints per week, $6,328, and 
(2) Production of an average of 10,875 plastic plates weekly .$87,672. 
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(f) Al Hayat (1959 actual, $13,050; 1960 estimate, $25,700; 1961 estimate,. 
$25,700; no change).—Al Hayat a bimonthly Arabic language magazine, is 
designed to increase understanding among the United States and the Arabic 
countries by presenting important aspects of American life. Each issue of 
35,000 copies contains articles on U.S. science, medicine, culture, education, and 
industry. The magazine is translated and printed at the regional service center 
in Beirut (these costs are reflected under item D, regional service centers). 

The 1960 and 1961 estimates of $25,700 provide for the purchase of articles, 
photographs, layouts, and special artwork. 

(g) All other services (1959 actual, $14,255; 1960 estimate, $15,966; 1961 
estimate, $15,966; no change).—These services consist of newspaper and maga- 
zine subscriptions for background, research, and selection of reprint material, 
art supplies for the picture, pamphlet and continuity strip programs, and miscel- 
laneous oversea costs. 

The 1960 and 1961 estimates of $15,966 provide for— 

(1) Reference material and approximately 690 subscriptions to news- 
papers and magazines, $12,400. 
(2) Art supplies, $2,800. 
(3) Purchase of program supplies for the European press coverage staff, 
$766. 
B. Technical facilities and services (1959 actual, $1,584,192; 1960 estimate, 
$1,532,514; 1961 estimate, $1,524,627; decrease, $7,887) 

This activity provides the engineering and technical support necessary to pro- 
duce and distribute the written and pictorial materials. Included are the radio- 
teletype facilities for transmitting editorial materials to field posts, the photo- 
graphic laboratory for the Agency, and a central reproduction service for the 
Agency. Technical guidance is also provided to the oversea posts on their 
press and publications production plans and their supplies and equipment re- 
quirements, and to the regional service centers at Manila and Beirut. 


Summary of requirements 


| 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate! Increase or 








decrease (—) 
= lanai a _ poe aretientaramcein enema tinenmnenssssai 
Positions: | 
Domestic. -- - - bbb bveenes adadennnmadnne 108 | 108 TUB is snatidscs~ kid 
PO IIND PMROEIOOT a writin occ cnwnnnnnhnndouings | 6 6 } Wh cae tcnsilie 
a ae 9 7 | Were ecnettgec 
il itil tliaii Sn denctpsiliignsntiitiipdiiben Eivandsalincnteliataasimaid 
hidinehstiasdebratatcendidca cbewede® | 123 1121 121 nn deesad 
Feeney epeererenesresnssinnssrestte tl esemesneeineeeari rere 
Funds | 
1. Personal services and related costs: 
fa) Domestic... ..........- — $649, 947 | $652, 543 $658, 274 $5, 731 
a 80, 384 75, 160 } 74, O17 | —1, 143 
Subtotal_....._..- Potedbibital 730, 331 | 727, 703 | 732, 291 | 4, 588 
2. Travel..-. owdths atten 5, 658 5, 600 | Oe GOO E dacitcmnencnck 
3. Travel (maintenance and servicing radio | | 
teletype) ee 7 ae | 58, 890 62, 380 | 62, 380 |...2-.- 
4. Home leave and transfer costs_......-.- 4, 024 | 27, 625 | 15, 150 —12, 475 
5. Program expenses: } | 
(a) Communication services_......-. 562, 555 526, 466 |  < § 
(b) Photographic laboratory eigen 83, 046 | 70, 380 Fe GE lacwcuioe amin 
(c) Central reproduction service... _| 117, 043 | 98, 510 Gey ORG s oe do addn 
(i): DSi GEES SOT VICER. . 5.5 ng cecw ene 22, 645 13, 850 | TROOP hs -nineescon 
Subtotal, program expenses-.._. 785, 289 709, 206 | TONGS i dasceiaaceotcerey'ae 
ee aa 1, 584, 192 , 532, 514 1, 524, 627 —7, 887 


1 Base positions in 1960 after dropping 2 local employee positions. 


1. Personal services (1959 actual, $730,331; 1960 estimate, $727,703; 1961 
estimate, $732,291; increase, $4,588).—The staff operates the technical com- 
munication facilities, the Agency’s photographic laboratory, and the Agency’s 
reproduction service; directs the operation of the regional service centers; and 
purchases supplies and equipment for field posts’ press and publication pro- 
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grams. It aiso provides engineering and technical guidance to oversea 
installations. 











| | 
| 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate | Increase or 
| decrease (—) 
$$$ a -——— 
Domestic staff: | 
4, gk ee eS 2 2 2 a3 
ET ETE EE Se 97 | 97 97 , 
Field Operations Branch _- loot peiaal 9 9 | 9 | : 
F | Bau 9 - 
Subtotal, domestic...........-...-.-. -----| 108 | 108 108 : 
Oversea staff: 
Beirut, Manila, Lisbon, Bonn, Vienna, | 
and Panama, 1 American each --____.--.-- 6 | 6 6 ‘ 
Locals, London ; 9 | 7 7 
1 oe - = _ 
—| : 
Subtotal, overseas..--._- anata 15 | 13 13 | ; 
Total, facilities._.....__- ——s a 123 | 1121 121 | . 
= 
Costs for these positions: | 
Salaries : ale yee $627, 411 $630, 246 $631, 001 $755 
All other personal services Be lat 102, 920 97, 457 101, 290 3, 833 
Total costs__..._- oan ahdotolodnaetretle | 730, 331 | 727, 703 732, 291 4, 588 


| | 


1 Base positions in 1960 after dropping 2 local employee positions. 

The net increase of $4,588 results from an increase of $1,730 for periodic pay 
increases due in 1961, $150 for related costs, and $6,160 for the Federal em- 
ployee health insurance contribution, offset by the nonrecurring cost of two 
positions dropped during 1960, $1,038, and $2,414 for 1 less working day in 1961 
than in 1960. 

2. Travel (1959 actual, $5,658; 1960 estimate, $5,600; 1961 estimate, $5,600; 
no change).—Travel is performed for inspection of paper and equipment at 
the manufacturing plants, inspection of operations of the regional service 
centers, and for technical consultation with printers and field officers of mission 
staffs. 

The 1960 estimate of $5,600 provides for 10 domestic and 2 overseas inspection 
and consultation trips. 

No change in level of program is projected for 1961. 

3. Travel (for servicing radio-teletype) (1959 actual, $58,890; 1960 estimate, 
$62,380 ; 1961 estimate, $62,380; no change) .—The 1960 estimate of $62,380 pro- 
vides for an average of four servicing trips to each of 86 posts, and two engineer- 
ing review trips. 

No change is projected for 1961. 

4. Home leave and transfer costs (1959 actual, $4,024; 1960 estimate, $27,625; 
1961 estimate, $15,150; decrease, $12,475).—Statutory home leave and transfer 
trips are scheduled for American personnel assigned overseas. The 1960 estimate 
of $27,625 provides for one appointment and two home leave round trips (with 
17 dependents). The 1961 estimate of $15,150 provides for one appointment and 
two home leave round trips (with 11 dependents), resulting in the decrease of 
$12,475. 

5. Program expenses (1959 actual, $785,289; 1960 estimate, $709,206; 1961 
estimate, $709,206 ; no change). 

(a) Communications services (1959 actual, $562,555; 1960 estimate, $526,- 
466; 1961 estimate, $526,466; no change.—This activity covers the communica- 
tions and related costs for the following: 

(1) The wireless file which is produced in five area editions (Latin America, 
Far East, Eastern Europe, Western Europe, and Near East-South Asia and 
Africa) are transmitted to the posts by radio teletype; transmitting special 
supplementary files to Rio de Janeiro and African and South Asian posts, and 
urgent transmissions of official texts and other special materials through com- 
mercial telegraph facilities. 

(2) Agencywide operational news traffic which includes ticker service from 
commercial news agencies; use of commercial cable for coverage of major for- 
eign events; and local teletype circuits for transmitting urgent materials to 
various Agency locations. 
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(3) Supplies and equipment to operate technical communications facilities. 





1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate | Increase or 








decrease (—) 

I $255, 194 $235, 000 SE OE Deneccmacdnieses 
Operational news traffie..__.......-....__.-.._- 229, 043 219, 466 910: 000 teses555<<56- 
Communications supplies...............-.-.--- 78, 318 72, 000 TR Bitton tecciabe cee 
a a I Be 562, 555 526, 466 Ee 





No change is projected for 1961. 

(b) Photographic laboratory (1959 actual, $83,046; 1960 estimate, $70,380; 
1961 estimate, $70,380; no change).—Photographic negatives and prints are 
produced in the laboratory to support the press and publications programs, the 
exhibits program, and other Agency programs. These materials are used for 
field placement, displays, exhibits, and post-produced publications. 

The 1960 and 1961 estimates of $70,380 provides the supplies to produce ap- 
proximately 45,553 photo prints and 9,023 negatives per month. 

(c) Central reproduction service (1959 actual, $117,034; 1960 estimate, 
$98,510; 1961 estimate, $98,510; no change).—This service provides the Agency 
with reproduction and distribution of mimeographed and multilithed materials. 

The 1960 and 1961 estimates of $98,510 provide $55,820 for duplicating, thermo- 
fax, and other types of reproduction paper; $35,690 for masters, stencils, plates, 
inks, and chemicals; and $7,000 for normal maintenance of equipment. 

(d) All other services (1959 actual, $22,645; 1960 estimate, $13,850; 1961 
estimate, $13,850; no change).—The 1960 and 1961 estimates of $13,850 provide 
for— 


(1) Contractual messenger service to pick up press and picture material, 
$2,400. 

(2) Printing of approximately 62,800 copies of major pamphlets fur- 
nished to the Department of State for foreign exchanges, $6,280. 

(3) Production of a monthly employees newsletter, $5,170. 


C. America Illustrated (1959 actual, $1,488,533 ; 1960 estimate, $1,518,503 ; 1961 
$1,522,297 ; increase, $3,794) 


America Illustrated is the name of two separate monthly magazines in the 
Russian and Polish languages. Both are 64-page picture magazines. They 
are nonpolitical in content and are designed to present a balanced picture of 
American culture, technology, and daily living. 


Summary of requirements 














1959 actual 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate | Increase or 
decrease (—) 
| ~ 
Positions: Domestic--_-- 1 69 69 | 69 | 
| = 
Funds: | | 
1. Personal services and related costs $555, 884 | $558, 903 | $562, 697 $3, 794 
2. Travel..... | 5, 726 5, 600 5, 600 |... be 
3. Program expenses | 
(a) Editorial preparations | 163, 235 169, 200 169, 200 |_.-- 
(5) Printing and distribution 763, 688 784, 800 | 784, 800 = 
Subtotal, program expenses... 926, 923 | 954, 000 954, 000 
Total. : | 1, 488, 533 1, 518, 503 1, 522, 297 3, 794 
COST BY MAGAZINE 
a = — ————__—_—_—__—— 
1. America Illustrated (Russian edition) - --- 875, 092 794, 814 796, 711 1, 897 
2. America Illustrated (Polish edition) 613, 441 723, 689 | 725, 586 | 1, 897 
Total. 1, 488, 533 | 1, 518, 503 1, 522, 297 | 3, 794 


| | , 024, 2 


! Base positions after dropping 2 domestic employee positions. 


53458 O—60———_17 
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1. Personal services (1959 acutal, $555,884; 1960 estimate, $558,903; 1961 
estimate, $562,697 ; increase, $3,794).—Staff is provided to write and edit arti- 
cles, select pictures and picture stories, translate, perform art work, plan and 
supervise contractual work in typesetting, engravings, electroplating and print- 
ing, and to arrange shipping. A sunimary of positions by organizational unit 
follows: 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate | Increase or 
decrease (—) 


Office of the Chief................- — ae s & Ss : 
Picture Section gS 13 | 13 13 |. 
Text Section _-_- ; bok oie 15 15 5 
Art Section Cate as Soak 1! 11 11 
Production Section mica BS 6 6 6 
Translation Section..............--.. atesisiihate 16 16 16 
ee ee LA a ainee 69 69 69 
The costs of the positions are: 
Salaries $498, 707 $500, 734 $502, 345 $1, 611 
All otber personal! services 57,177 58, 169 60, 352 2, 183 
EE ee ee 555, 884 558, 903 562, 697 3, 794 


1 Base positions after dropping 2 domestic employee positions. 


The net increase of $3,794 includes $1,611 for periodic pay increases due in 
1961 ; $2438 for related costs, and $3,860 for the Federal employee health insurance 
contribution, offset by $1,920 for the 1 less working day in 1961 than in 1960. 

2. Travel (1959 actual, $5,726 ; 1960 estimate, $5,600 ; 1961 estimate, $5,600; no 
change).—Travel is performed for research on original articles and picture 
stories and to obtain other articles and pictorial material from American pub- 
lishers and photographic agencies. 

The 1960 and 1961 estimates of $5,600 provide approximately 52 domestic and 
1 oversea trip for editorial preparation and production of the Russian and 
Polish magazines. 

38. Program expenses (1959 actual, $926,923 ; 1960 estimate, $954,000; 1961 esti- 
mate, $954,000; no change).— 

(a) Editorial preparation (1959 actual, $163,235 ; 1960 estimate, $169,200 ; 1961 
estimate, $169,200; no change).—These costs provide for purchase of articles, 
photographs, copyrights, and additional art and translations done by contract. 
Many articles from commercial magazines are rewritten or adapted for publica- 
tion.. Some articles are staff written and others are obtained from free-lance 
writers. Photographs are obtained from free-lance photographers, photographic 
agencies, and other suppliers. 

The 1960 and 1961 estimates of $169,200 provides for the purchase of editorial 
materials for 12 issues of each magazine. 


| 
1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate | Increase or 
| | decrease (—) 


(1) Picture stories and photographs. ........--.- | $73, 586 $66, 420 $66, 420 
(2) Commissioned articles and copyright fees | 
for the use of articles.........._- aciaoee 36, 262 48, 000 48, 000 
(3) Free-lance art, lettering, pasteup and 
ke ee 39, 577 36, 780 36, 780 
(4) Contractual translations.............-- wal 13, 810 18, 000 18, 000 
8 i eal nee 163, 235 169, 200 I i ci 





(b) Printing and distribution (1959 actual, $763,688 ; 1960 estimate, $784,800; 
1961 estimate, $784,800; no change) .—This activity covers all costs of produc- 
tion (engraving, electroplating, typesetting, printing, and binding) and shipping. 

The 1960 and 1961 estimates of $784,800 provide for the monthly production 
of 54,000 copies of the Russian and 33,000 copies of the Polish magazines. 
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D. Regional service centers (1959 actual, $2,371,654; 1960 estimate, $2,230,294; 


1961 estimate, $2,184,197; decrease, $46,097) 


These centers in Beirut and Manila produce materials ordered by the posts 


in the Far East, Near East, South Asia, and Africa. 


periodicals, pamphlets, posters, and leaflets. 


These materials include 


Summary of requirements, regional service centers 





Positions (overseas): 
American 


| 
| 1959 actual | 1960 estimate 
| 


1961 estimate | 


Increase or 
| decrease (—) 





53) es: eee 23 | 23 96) ctitehenwwaen 
es i a er a alae 317 314 SG Bliss essen 
is cansutssiocibebidbessiavesssceavass 1 340 2 337 a 
Funds: 
1. Personal services and related costs 
Oi) Rr ack kee Sasso cesses $591, 461 $587, 881 $585, 251 — $2, 630 
| EES | a eee 202, 019 211, 999 212, 036 37 
NORE ick sth A cccccecchculs 793, 480 799, 880 797, 287 —2, 593 
Sp RIC cccccinscns inn suet iawecdossde 12, 743 10, 752 i ee : 
3. Home leave and transfer costs. -.-_........ 136, 829 101,075 58, 786 —42, 289 
4. Production expenses: 
(a) Manila. Recetas oat 1, 030, 477 1, 042, 683 ROG WER F.C dec ces 
(6) Beirut. vishaiaick ees oad 246, 552 226, 410 234, 758 8, 348 
Subtotal 1, 277, 029 1, 269, 093 1, 277, 441 8, 348 
5. Other costs: 
(a) Manila... ~ 4 c 124, 793 30, 994 21, 431 | —9, 563 
(6) Beirut_.__.- cs 26, 780 18, 500 1S OO us Sek 
Subtotal........ 151, 573 49, 494 39, 931 —9, 563 
TOO i ho cities cietee's 2, 371, 654 2, 230, 204 2, 184, 197 — 46, 097 
Deduct reimbursements.............- — 83, 982 —75, 950 IO, NO A diinnnadhiie sa 
Total, direct obligations.....__......_-. 2, 287, 672 2, 154, 344 2, 108, 247 — 46, 097 


1 Base positions in 1959 after dropping 1 overseas American and 10 local employee posi tions. 


? Base positions in 1960 after dropping 3 local employee positions. 
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1. Personal services and related costs (1959 actual, $793,480; 1960 estimate, 
$799,880 ; 1961 estimate, $797,287; decrease, $2,593) —Americans are provided 
to select, write, and edit materials for publications of the center, and to manage 
the printing production. Locals are provided to write and edit materials, to 
operate the printing presses, and to perform related duties of production. A Titl 
summary of positions by center follows : 
5 - 7 1 
1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate | Increase or 
| lecrease 
(a) Manila: 
American ; lf lf 16 ‘ Fre 
Local : a 231 230 230 m 
Ane 
Subtotal ; a6 247 246 246 E 
Vie 
(6) Beirut: (1 
American 4 7 7 EE Ne\ 
Local aes RE 84 84 la 
Stu 
Subtotal ‘ 35 93 91 91 . ( 
Ne 
lotal ae 3 a 340 2 337 337 Hu 
= 1 
Costs for these positions Wi 
Salaries i . . $645, 131 $6.53, GRO $653, 487 $493 g 
All other personal services 148, 349 145, 900 143, 800 2, 100 Fre 
II 
Total cost leat lg 793, 480 799, 880 797, 287 2, 593 Yo 
oe y . Pal 
1 Base positions in 1959 after dropping 1 American and 10 local employee positions 4 
2 Base positions in 1960 after dropping 3 local employee positions 0 
>= - v 
The net decrease of $2,593 includes savings of $544 for three local employee Da 
positions dropped during 1960, $3,405 primarily for the 1 less day in 1961 than in sf 
1960, offset by $489 for Federal employee health insurance contribution, and . 
$867 for full year cost of the Beirut local salary rate increase and related costs Ex 
effective August 23, 1959. 
2. Travel (1959 actual, $12,743; 1960 estimate, $10,752 ; 1961 estimate, $10,752; ; 
no change).—Travel is performed to obtain pictorial and written coverage of 
significant regional events, and for consultation and planning with post officials - 
regarding printing needs. These travel costs in 1960 are estimated at $10,752, i 
and no change is projected for 1961. Le 
3. Home leave and transfer coasts (1959 actual, $136,829; 1960 estimate, $101,- ; 


O75 ; 1961 estimate, $58,786 ; decrease, $42,289) 

Statutory home leave and transfer trips are scheduled for American personnel 
assigned overseas. The 1960 estimate of $101,075 provides for five home leave ” 
round trips, six appointment trips, and four transfer trips. The 1961 estimate of 
$58,786 provides for six home leave round trips, one appointment trip, and one 
transfer trip. 

The decreaes of $42,289 results from seven fewer trips planned for 1961 

4. Production erpenses (1959 actual, $1,277,029; 1960 estimate, $1,269,098; 


1961 estimate, $1,277,441; increase, $8,348) Production costs are measured by ‘ 
press impressions (defined as one sheet 8 by 11 printed one side in one color) KI 
The cost per 1,000 impressions at the regional service center in Manila is $0.979 Ne 
and at Beirut $1.21 including all production expenses (paper, shipping, printing, Pr 
etc.). Posts in the Far East, the Near East, and South Asia and African areas os 
are given drawing accounts in terms of press impressions by the agency. The 1 
total of these drawing accounts determines the level of operations Al 
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é 
te, . 
led Schedule of production and cost 
= Soa coe __| 1961 estimate Increase or 
ige | | decrease (—) 
to 1959 actual 1960 estimate 
A Title, language, and frequency _— ae va mas ie 7 an oe eee — — ae 
| Annual Annual | Annual | | Annual | 
impres-} impres- impres | impres-| 
— | sions | Cost | sions Cost sions Cost | sions | Cost 
(mil- | } (mil- | | (mil- } (mil- 
or | lions) lions) lions | lions 
es 4 ph ee os i sewe.S = us | aes SS 
4. MANILA CENTER | | | 
| 
Free World: 10 languages, | | | | | 
monthly 508.1 | $497,398 | 573.6 | $561,613 | 573. ¢ $561, 613 | 
_—- Aneka Amerika Indonesian- | 
English) monthly ce : 111.6 109, 256 111.6 109, 256 
Vietnamese Youth magazine 
(Vietnamese) monthly | | 24.5 23, 966 24.5 23, 966 
wlinits Newspaper Photo Inserts: 3-6 
languages, weekly-biweekly 22.4 21, 918 9.8 9, 571 9.8 9, 571 
- Students Review (English- 
Chinese), 10 issues 23. 1 22, 651 32.0 31, 308 32.0 31, 308 
News Digest: English, weekly 4.0 3, 929 3.5 3, 421 3. 5 3, 421 
Huong: XA (Vietnamese), 
monthly 3.5 | 3, 406 6.5 6, 344 6.5 6, 344 | =" js 
World Photo Review: 4 lan- | 
$493 guages, weekly to monthly 9. 4 | 9, 163 7.2 7,017 7.2 7,017 
», 100 Free Pacific: Vietnamese, 
monthly 2.8 2, 767 2.9 2, 819 2.9 2, 819 
2, 593 Young Citizen: English, quar- | 
terly 2.9 2, 846 2.7 2, 642 2.7 2, 642 | - 
== Panorama: 2 languages (English | | 
and Urdu) monthly cover 
only) 6.9 | 6, 757 6.7 6, 579 6.7 6, 579 
Sunday Supplement: Chinese, 
weekly 15.9 15, 582 9.0 8, 858 ) 8,858 |... 
yee Dawn magazine (cover only), | 
n in Burmese, monthly 1.8 1,717 4.8 4, 699 4.8 4, 699 
and Movie Supplement Chinese 
ane weekly 6.1 5, 964 1.8 4.675 1.8 4, 675 
Sts Exchange News: English, quar 
terly 2 208 2 225 2 225 
ED « Areawide pamphlets 429. 2 434, 819 265. 2 259, 690 265. 2 209, 690 
> of Total production ...}1, 036.3 |1, 029, 125 |1, 065.0 |1, 042, 683 |1, 065.0 /|1, 042, 683 
ials } Add costs of Aneka Amerika, j | 
a produced by USIS Indonesia 
792, in 1959 132, 742 
Less cost of paper used from in- 
01 ventory -131, 390 
Total 1, 030, 477 1, 042, 683 1, 042, 683 
inel 
Distribution of cost by area 
ave Far East 919, 696 977, 752 977, 752 
e of Near East and South Asia 110, 781 64, 931 64, 931 
one : . a : 
1 Otal 1, 030, 477 1, 042, 683 1, 042, O83 2 
R. REIRUT CENTER 
c . 
193; News Review: (Al Akbar) Eng- 
l by lish and Arabic, weekly 106. 5 125, 196 109. 4 132, 380 109. 4 132, 380 ‘s 
or). Knowledge Al-Ma-Arifa ’ 
O79 Arabic, biwee kly 11.4 13, 383 15.3 18, 461 , 18, 461 
ve New Horizons: English, weekly 6 650 ; J 
ing, Point IV News: English/Am- 
aie haric, monthly 2.3 2, 706 3.1 3, 790 7H 
a Pictorial Review: English/Am- 
The haric, biweekly 1.4 1, 692 2.1 2, 525 2 2, 52 
Al Hayat: Arabic, bimonthly 
5 issues in 1960) 24.2 29, 222 29. 0 35, 065 4.8 |$5, 843 
Areawide pamphlets, leaflets, 
and other publications 79.2 93, 096 33.0 40, 032 35. 1 42, 537 2.1 | 2,505 
Total production 201. 4 236, 723 187.1 226, 410 194. | 234, 758 6.9 | 8,348 
Production supplies purchased 
ncreasi inventory 9, 829 J 
Total 246 2 226, 410 234, 758 . 8, 348 
Distribution of cost by area 
Far East... 3 1, 334 847 847 |.. 
Africa ; 101, 096 81, 372 83, 877 poe 2, 505 
Near East and South Asia 144, 122 114, 969 } 114, 969 7. 
Undistributed-Al Hyat ; 29, 222 35, 065 5, 843 


Total : - . _— 246, 552 |_- .| 226, 410 234, 758 |. 8, 348 
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5. Other costs (1959 actual, $151,573; 1960 estimate, $49,494; 1961 estimate, 
$39,931; decrease, $9,563).—This category consists of overhead expenses for the 
regional service centers. The 1960 estimate provides for rent and utility costs 
at Beirut, $18,500; electricity costs at Manila, $21,431; and moving of Manila 
Center to the new building, $9,563. The decrease of $9,563 in 1961 results from 
moving and related costs at Manila nonrecurring in 1961 


E. Supplies and equipment for USIS missions (1959 actual, $1,135,748; 1960 
estimate, $1,105,690 ; 1961 estimate, $1,254,333; increase, $148,643) 


These consist of the supplies and equipment purchased in the United States for 
field posts to support their publications, press, and photographic activities. The 
following table shows the categories by area for each year: 


Summary of estimate 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate | Increase or 
decrease (—) 


1. Supplies and equipment 


(a) Far East. see $172, 853 $167, 093 $146, 667 — $20, 426 
(6) Africa... 48, 720 49, 628 71, 628 22, 000 
>) Near East and South Asia- 535, 194 533, 066 672, 276 139, 210 
(d) Latin America 185, O81 178, 148 187, 125 8, 977 
(e) Western Europe 89, 823 125, 038 124, 920 —118 
(f{) Eastern Europe 51, 859 41, 717 51, 717 10, 000 
Subtotal 1, 083, 530 1, 004, 690 1, 254, 333 159, 643 
2. Contract production: (a) East Europe 1, 097 
3. Special equipment 


(a) Africa 24, 798 2, 000 2, 000 

(b) Near East and South Asia 23, 285 

(c) Western Europe 2, 671 
(d) Eastern Europe 367 9, OO —9, 000 
Subtotal 51, 121 11, 000 ~ 11, 000 
Total 1, 135, 748 1, 105, 690 1, 254, 333 148, 643 

Deduct reimbursements 5, 564 
Total, direct obligations 1, 130, 184 1, 105, 696 1, 254, 333 148, 643 


1. Supplics and equipment (1959 actual, $1,083,530 ; 1960 estimate, $1,094,690; 
1961 estimate, $1,254,333; increase, $159,643) This represents the domestic pur- 
chase of supplies and equipment required by the overseas missions to support the 
production of pamphlets, magazines, and other press, photographic and publica 
tion activities. . 
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- i _ : 
1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate Increase or 
decrease (—) 


(a) Paper to support USIS-produced periodi- | 


cals: | | 
Dawn, Burma : a5 $9, 818 | $19, 933 $20, 349 | $416 
Informaciones, Argentina 7 35, 707 | 29, 736 Beanie cubic teetea 
Comentario, Uruguay... id 11, 918 11, 381 IOs. aks. Cereus 
Saber, Mexico.- sl ‘ aed 5, 961 | 12, 602 020,008 foceigce sus 
Carta Pedagogica, Venezuela... Ak a = sat 9, 072 SQ pers 
American Reporter, India é 35, 656 37, 931 60, 234 | 22, 303 
Horizons, India_. ._- d note ws 29, 745 59, 490 29, 745 
Akhbar Hafteh, Iran____. aa 21, 836 25, 853 25, 853 fibkinds 
Panorama, Pakistan Ssanees 42, 308 | 44, 030 44, 030 | 
Al Sadaka, United Arab Republic.___- 30, 651 | 30, 345 90) S06 tases. «<2 aint 
Review, Yugoslavia______._.__-- as 6, 840 | 12, 532 20, 886 | 8, 354 
Subtotal we " | 200, 695 263, 160 323, 978 60, 818 
Other periodicals. .....__- eee 53, 426 | 55, 645 GS, O88. Sess coe 
Subtotal a 254, 121 318, 805 | 379, 623 | 60, 818 
b) Support to other USIS press and publica- | 
tions program: 
1. Paper (pamphlets and leaflets) 211, 978 169, 165 209, 766 40, 601 
2. Mimeograph paper. - 212, 504 | 162, 320 192, 588 30, 268 
3. Press supplies and equipment. - -- 255, 530 291, 232 323, 437 32, 205 
4. Photo supplies and equipment y 149, 397 153, 168 148, 919 —4, 249 
Subtotal aceon ; 2 829, 409 775, 885 874, 710 98, 825 
Total i ae eee ol 1, O83, 530 1, 094, 690 1, 254, 333 159, 643 


The increase of $159,643 provides for the following: 

(a) (An increase of $60,818 for paper to support the increased circulation 
of Dawn monthly magazine in Burma, $416; $22,308 for full-year cost of in- 
creased circulation of existing editions and two new language editions of Ameri- 
can Reporter, a biweekly newspaper in India, expanded in 1960 through applica- 
tion of Public Law 480 funds; $29,745 for full-year production of Horizons, a 
monthly magazine in India started in 1960 from use of Public Law 480 funds; 
and increased circulation of Review, a monthly publication in Yugoslavia, $8,354. 

(b) A net increase of $98,825 for support of other USIS press and publications 
programs provides $87,162 for the Near East and South Asia, for the program in 
India expanded in 1960 from use of Public Law 480 funds; $22,000 for 10 new 
African posts; $8,977 for Latin America, mainly for Bolivia; $1,646 for Eastern 
Europe; a decrease of $20,842 for the Far East, mostly for nonrecurring replace- 
ment equipment for Burma; and a decrease of $118 for Western Europe. 

2. Special equipment (1959 actual, $51,121; 1960 estimate, $11,000; 1961 esti- 
mate, 0; decrease, $11,000).—This program consists of radio-teletype receiving 
units and contract installation and materials used by field posts to receive daily 
program materials from the Agency. 

The 1960 estimate of $11,000 provides for the purchase of one radio-teletype 
unit and installation costs for three units. These items are nonrecurring in 
fiscal year 1961 and result in the decrease of $11,000. 

F. Program direction (1959 actual, $254,455 
mate, $246,011; increase $1,714) 


This section provides the staff for overall direction and management of the 
Press and Publications Service. 


; 1960 estimate, $244,297; 1961 esti- 
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1. Personal services (1959 actual, $252,698 ; 1960 estimate, $241,697; 1961 esti- 
mate, $243,411; increase $1,714).—Summary of positions by organization unit; 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate | Increase or V 
decrease (—) S 
. r 
Office of the Director... __- ie } .| 6 6 6 
Policy application staff__........._.- a 4 4 4 
Administrative staff- ; 33 19 19 19 
Correspondence and review staff. ......_- ‘ 3 3 3 ‘ 
iced ci Mine mnaien iden ee 32 32 32 
Costs for these positions | 
Salaries... ._- dst $228, 339 $218, 679 $219, 392 | $713 
All other personal services... : 24, 359 23, 018 24, 019 | 1, 001 c 
| | 
Total cost_. ‘ 252, 698 241, 697 243, 411 , 714 
’ 


a E a ae ; ee a : ; : . ‘ r 
The increase of $1,714 includes $713 for periodic pay increases due in 1961, 
$48 for related costs, and $1,791 for Federal employee health insurance contribu- 
tion, offset by $838 for the 1 less working day in 1961 than 1960. 
2. Travel (1959 actual, $1,757; 1960 estimate, $2,600; 1961 estimate, $2,600; 
no change).—Travel is peformed for consultation with officials of domestic and 
foreign publishing activities and for review of overseas programs \ 
The 1960 and 1961 estimates provide for domestic and oversea travel for the 
Director of the Service and his immediate staff, $2,600 
Re capitulation of costs by t spe of expense 
$ 
1959 actual 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate Increase or 
lecTease 
s 
Positions 
Domestic 432 432 432 
Oversea Americans. 30 30 30 
Local employees 329 324 324 ( 
Total 791 786 TRE 
Funds ; 
Personal services and related costs ] 
Domestic $3, 355, 725 $3, 373, 877 $3, 397, 32¢ $23, 449 ] 
Oversea Americans 412, 674 409, 587 408, 293 1, 204 
Local employees 488, 278 493, 430 490, 926 2, 504 
Subtotal, personal service 4, 256, 677 1, 276, 894 4, 206, 545 19, 651 ( 
Program expenses 2, 288, 457 2, 074, 686 2, 065, 123 9, 563 
Travel 125, 966 124, 887 124, 887 
Home leave and transfer costs 141, 913 128, 700 75, 321 53, 379 
Direct support to USIS missions 
Far East 1, 093, 883 1, 145, 692 1, 125, 266 20, 426 
Africa 174, 614 133, 000 155, 505 22, 505 ( 
Near East and south Asia (including 
Al Hayat 813, 382 742, 188 887, 241 145, 053 ] 
Latin America 185, O81 178, 148 18/, 12 8, 977 
Western Europe 92, 494 125, 038 124, 92 118 
Eastern Europ. 53, 323 50, 717 51, 717 1, 000 
Sut lirect support 2, 412, 777 2, 374, 783 2, 531, 774 156, 991 
otal. fund 9. 225. 79 & 979. 950 9, 093, 650 113, 700 
Deduct reimbursements 105, 046 75, 950 75, 950 , 
Total re ) gat ) 120. 744 8 904. OOK 1017, 700 113, 700 
Base positions in 1959 after iropping 14 positior 3 domestic, 1 Am« 4 é yee 
positions 
2 Base positions in 1960 after dropping 5 local employee positions 


Je 
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“AMERICA ILLUSTRATED” 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to the publication, America Illustrated, 
we note that the amount requested for that operation in 1961 comes to 
$1,522,297. What are the present figures with regard to cost and 
revenues ¢ 

Mr. Copetanp. We have those for submission, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. May we have them, please? 

Mr. CopeLanp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. I do not see the receipts here. 

Mr. CopeLanp. We have not passed those over yet, sir. That is the 
cost. ‘These are the receipts. 

Mr. Rooney. I can remember when we published the magazine 
America Illustrated, and it did not cost the taxpayer anything. The 
receipts approximated the cost. 


COST AND REVENUE 


So that I understand this correctly, how much in fiscal year 1959 
was the total cost for America Illustrated in American dollars? 

Mr. Copetanp. $1,488,533, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Repeat. 

Mr. Core.anp. For both editions, both Polish and Russian, it was 
$1,488,533. 

Mr. Rooney. Let us take the Russian one first. Let us confine our- 
selves to the Russian edition, and the total cost. 

Mr. CopeLanp. $853,299. 

Mr. Rooney. And the total amount in dollars received on the sale 
of the Russian magazine ? 

Mr. Cope.Lanpb. Since its inception, sir / 

Mr. Roonry. No; in the same period of time. I want to find out 
in this period of time when the magazine cost us $853,299 to produce, 
how much we received. 

Mr. Posner. Sir, in fiscal year 1959 the total receipts from the sale 
of the Russian edition was $77,378.71. 

Mr. Rooney. $77,378.71 ? 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. So that the taxpayers, in effect, lost $775,920.29 when 
compared with the original setup where the cost used to meet the 
receipts; is that correct ? 

Mr. Copetanp. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. This is pretty expensive business; is it not? 

Mr. CoreLanp. It is, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Perhaps, we would be just as well off to give them 
away free. What do you say to that / 

Mr. CopeLtanp. So far as financial return is concerned, it would be 
just as well. 

Mr. Rooney. It is pretty hard for the average taxpayer to under- 
stand that we used to distribute this magazine in Moscow without 
any cost to him. What are the figures with regard to the Polish 
edition? What was the total cost in 1959? 

Mr. Posner. $635,234. 

Mr. Rooney. And, the receipts in dollars / 
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Mr. Posner. $2,039.34. 

Mr. CoreLtanp. That is for two issues this year, is it not? 

Mr. Rooney. We are talking about the production costs as com- 
pared with the income from dollar receipts. We understand one an- 
other; do we not ? 

Mr. Core.anp. I think so, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Please say something. Do not shake your head, Mr, 
Copeland, because it does not appear in the record. 

Mr. Core.tanp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Surely, in this instance we would have been just as 
well off to have given them away free of charge. Is that right? 

Mr. CopeLanp. Perhaps so, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. In connection with this Polish edition, it would ap- 
pear that the returns amount to about three-tenths of one percent of 
the cost ; is that correct / 

Mr. CopeLanp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And, still, the Polish people have to pay for it; do 
they not? 

Mr. Copetanp. Yes, sir; they do. 

Mr. Rooney. What do they pay for it in the comparative figure in 
cents ¢ 

Mr. Copetanp. Roughly, 10 cents of the American dollar. 

Mr. Rooney. Where is the difference between the 10 cents and the 
amount that you show here? Where can that be attributed ? 

Mr. Cope.tanp. To the cost of production, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, you already had the cost of production. Is it 
not the distribution ? 

Mr. CopeLanp. We have to pay commissions for the distribution. 

Mr. Rooney. What are the commissions? 

Mr. CopetanbD. The commissions on the Polish magazine are 60 per- 
cent ; that is, 90,000 zlotys. 

Mr. Rooney. What is that in dollars? 

Mr. Copetanb. The zloty is worth 55 tothedollar. So, it is roughly 
$2,000. 

COST OF PUBLICATION 1959-61 


Mr. Rooney. We shall insert these figures with regard to cost at 
this point in the record. 
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(The matter referred to follows:) 


America illustrated 





| 1959 actual | Annuali- Program Current 1961 
| of 1961 zation | reductions 1960 estimate 
|submission| to 1960 | estimate 
in ian ‘ - emma i edt once 
Russian | 
ic rs le = 35. 5 | 35. 5 1 34. 5 | 34.5 
Personal services Rs apne abwen wcieid $277, 942 | $277, 942 | = $1, 510 $279, 452 | $281, 349 
Travel pa ys een tien eiiinn 2, 863 2, 863 | —63 2, 800 | 2, 800 
Editorial preparation.................. 82, 321 82, 321 3, 287 85, 608 85, 608 
Printing and distribution... Bio ninied 490, 173 | 470, 184 —43, 230 426, 954 | 426, 954 
OR oe. noha h naan 853, 299 | 833, 310 — 38, 496 794, 814 | 796, 711 
Cost per copy.........-..--..--.-.-..-| 230} 120| 0.06 123; £12 
Polish: | 
Portions... .i3-... ee, woae Se. 35. 5 35. 5 l 34. 5 34. 5 
Personal services................------| $277,942 | $277,942 $1,509 | $279, 451 $281, 348 
Eek et es wuibshte «ane deine 2, 863 | 2, 863 —63 2, 800 2, 800 
Editorial preparation iinet gin 80, 914 80, 914 2, 678 83, 592 83, 592 
Printing and distribution......._.___-- 273, 515 | 391, 752 —33, 906 357, 846 357, 846 
Total ..22.<2; Dade nak tea ccwcgin site 635, 234 753, 471 — 29, 782 723, 689 725, 586 
Cost per copy. Jo ‘ =a} 1.90 4d 90 = 2 07, l 83 i; 1. 83 
ee ee ee “71 | 71 t 2 | 69 [ 69 
Total cost di eenl ; aabecapskdhodwal et, aan Gee 1.61, ieee $—68, 278 | $1, 518, 503 $1, 522, 297 
Combined cost per copy....-.- : bite’ 1, 52 1. 52 0. 07 1. 45 1, 45 


Mr. Rooney. This other is a cumulative figure? 

Mr. Coretanp. The total at the bottom is cumulative. 

Mr. Roonry. That does not help us at all. We have the best com- 
parison possible on the record at the moment. 


FREE-LANCE SERVICES, 1959 


We shall at this point in the record insert your list of free-lance 


services procured from July 1, 1958, to June 30, 1959. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 
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Mr. Rooney. Why do you limit this to “up to 200 words?” 

Mr. Cannon. We pay rates 

Mr. Rooney. I understand now. You also include others which 
are 201 to 500 words, et cetera, from there. 





CAPITOL HILL COVERAGE BY AGENCY 


How many reporters does USIA have covering Capitol Hill these 
days? 

Mr. Cannon. Two, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What are their salaries? 

Mr. Cannon. They are both grade 13’s. The one receives $10,130, 
sir, and the other receives $7,298, plus his retirement compensation. 


PERSONNEL IN PRESS AND PUBLICATIONS 


Mr. Roonry. And you have how many people in press and publica 
tions here in W ashington ? ¢ 

Mr. CopeLanp. 432, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. How many are elsewhere in the United States ? 

Mr. Coretanp. I am sorry. We have 422 in Washington and 10 in 
New York, making a 432 total in the United States. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have any questions, Mr. Bow? 

Mr. Bow. Ihave a few. 


NUMBER OF REPORTERS 


What is the increase in the number in the stable this year? 
Mr. Cannon. We have about the same number. 

Mr. Bow. It has increased a little, has it not ? 

Mr. Cannon. I think it is 300. 


MEETING OF SENATOR JOHNSON AND THE PRESIDENT OF MEXICO 


Mr. Bow. A story on the meeting of Senator Lyndon B. Johnson 
and the Mexican President I think is entirely proper. That was a 
historical event. He certainly is a leader of the Senate of the United 
States, and his meeting with the Mexican President is important. I 
am finding no criticism of that. I am wondering why you need two 
people to write the story? On one of these pages you have Mr. Ger- 
ald Ashford of the San Antonio Express writing this story on the 
meeting of Senator Lyndon B. Johnson with the Mexican Presi- 
dent and then you have Mr. Richard Mansfield of the Virginian Pilot, 
Norfolk, Va., writing on the same subject. Why was that? 

Mr. Cannon. Those were two different stories, sir. One was from 
San Antonio and the other from Norfolk, Va. Senator Johnson was 
present in these two States. 

Mr. Bow. You mean the Senator met the President of Mexico in 


Norfolk ? 
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Mr. Cannon. I do not recall specifically, sir, but that is our prac- 
tice. 

1 would say that Senator Johnson was present on some occasion in 
Norfolk. 

Mr. Bow. Just for your information, Senator Johnson I think was 
in Mexico on November 30, 1958. I am sure that the President of 
Mexico was not in Norfolk on the 30th of November 1958. I can see 
the gentleman from San Antonio, Tex., on November 28, 1958, writing 
the story on the meeting of Lyndon Johnson and the Mexican Presi- 
dent and 2 days later you have a story of the meeting of Senator 
Lyndon Johnson and the Mexican President written by a man in 
Norfolk, Va. Your explanation does not ring true. You will have 
to get a better one than that. 

Mr. Cannon. I will have to look it up, sir. 

Mr: Bow. Why would this happen? Why would somebody in 
Norfolk, Va., write about the story of Lyndon Johnson meeting the 
Mexican President in Mexico? 

Mr. Cannon. Ordinarily he wouldn’t, sir. I do not know why that 
would be. Ordinarily these assignments are made through a stringer 
in the city where the story occurs. 

(The following statement was submitted later for the record :) 

The item of November 30, 1958, “Story on the Meeting of Senator Lyndon B 
Johnson and Mexican President,” was erroneously listed as received from Rich 
ard Mansfield, Virginia Pilot, Norfolk, Va. It was in fact received from John W 
Mashek, Dallas Morning News, Dallas, Tex., on November 30, 1958. The list 
ing supplied the committee contains a typographical error. The ditto mark 


under “Norfolk, Va.,” should have followed the name of John Mashek instead of 
preceding it. 


ASSIGNMENT OF STORIES 


Mi 
staff, sir. 

Mr. Bow. What is your position e 

Mr. Cannon. I am Chief of the Editorial Division 

Mr. Bow. Do you have anything to do with mak ne assignments 
of this kind / 

Mr. CANNon. Not directly, sir. 


Mr. Bow. Who assigns these stories / 
* Cannon. They are assigned by the chief of ow press coverage 


COVERAGE OF SOUTHERN REGIONAL AMERICAN ASSEMBLY CONFERENCE ON 
AFRICA 


Mr. Bow. Would you tel] us where the stories were used that were 
written on the 19th of January 1959, by Catherine Campbell of the 
Evening Herald, Biloxi, Miss., for coverage of the Southern Regional 
American Assembly on Africa’ Where were they used‘ There were 
four stories. 

Mr. Cannon. They would be used by our African posts, primarily, 
sir. 

Mr. Bow. Where were they used / 

Mr. Cannon. I don't have the information 

Mr. Bow. Will you get usa copy of the stories / 
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Mr. Cannon. Yes, sir. 
(The material was furnished to the committee later.) 
Mr. Bow. And also identify the areas in which they were used ? 
Mr. Cannon. Yes, sir. ; 
ay aw What publications carried them and what distribution 
they had, 


Mr. Cannon. We can, sir, but we will have to obtain that informa- 
tion from the post. 

Mr. Bow. Aren’t you interested in that ? 

Mr. Cannon. Yes, but these ordinarily were requested by the post, 
these stories. 

Mr. Bow. Give us the story. Let’s just take this as a typical 
example. 

Catherine Campbell, coverage of the Southern Regional American 
Assembly Conference on Africa—why was that done? Obviously 
to get stories to Africa. What was the purpose of it ? 

Mr. Cannon. This would include program material, sir, that would 
be of interest to the African post. 


Mr. Bow. Who first brought to your attention there should be cov- 
erage of this regional meeting ? 

Mr. Cannon. I cannot answer that specifically, sir. I could furnish 
the information. 

Mr. Bow. Will you furnish that for the record ¢ 

Mr. Cannon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Who requested it and then get us copies of the stories for 
us toexamine and also get for us the information as to where they were 
used. 

Mr. Cannon. Yes, sir. 

(The following statement was supplied for the record :) 


STORIES BY CATHERINE M. CAMPBELL ON THE SOUTHERN REGIONAL AMERICAN 
ASSEMBLY CONFERENCE ON AFRICA 


The coverage of this meeting was recommended by the Agency area director's 
office which considered it a major opportunity to project American thinking and 
policy on Africa in that area. The conference was attended by leading private 
citizens and Department of State officials 

The African posts which received these items distributed them to the local 
press and used them in their own publications. They report the following usage: 

1. USIS Accra reports that one of the items was featured in the February 
issue of the USIS American Outlook. Also, all items were used by three of the 
four Ghana dailies 

2. USIS Addis Ababa reports that USIS was the only source there for ma- 
terial on this meeting and that all items were distributed to local editors, who 
used all or part of each item. They were also used in the English language 
USIS daily news bulletin. 

8. USIS Salisbury reports that a local daily used this material 

$, USIS Tripoli reports that all items were released in English, Arabic, and 
Itulian. One of the items was published on page 1, in full, by an Italian language 
daily. 

5. USIS Tunis reports that the items were included in the USIS daily Arabi 
and French bulletins distributed to press, radio, and local government officials. 
All items were published by a local afternoon daily and in part by another local 
daily 
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JIMMY WILSON CASE 


Mr. Bow. Also may we have the stories by Mercer D. Helms, Ad. 
vertiser Journal, Montgomery, Ala., on the Jimmy Wilson case, 
Where did you use the information on the Jimmy Wilson case ? 

(The material was later furnished the committee. ) 

Mr. Cannon. This was a case that caused a good deal of comment 
overseas, sir, in Europe, especially, and this information was requested 
by a post in Europe. 

Mr. Bow. What is the Jimmy Wilson case? Tell us something 
about the Jimmy Wilson case. 

Mr. Cannon. That was a case, sir, that was played overseas 

Mr. Bow. What is the Jimmy Wilson case? I am not interested 
now in what. happened overseas. I am interested in what is the 
Jimmy Wilson case. 

Mr. Cannon. He was arrested for, or he was sentenced—he was 
charged with several charges, sir. One of them was stealing $1.95, I 
believe it was, from a woman. 

Mr. Bow. What made this such an important case / 

Mr. Cannon. The fact it caused so much overseas comment. 

Mr. Bow. What caused the comment overseas! What is the Jimmy 
Wilson case ? 

Mr. Cannon. He was ce 

Mr. Bow. He stole $1.95. Why did he become so important over- 
seas / 

Mr. Cannon. As I recall, sir, he was sentenced to death. 

Mr. Bow. So a boy that stole $1.95 and was sentenced to death be- 
came an important item for the USIA to send the information over- 
seas; is that right? 

Mr. Cannon. Well, he was charged with more serious things, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Why was this an important thing from a propaganda 
standpoint for the benefit of the relations of this country with the 
countries abroad ? 

Mr. Auten. I think the answer is very clear. This is typical of 
many cases in which foreign newspapers start writing about events 
in the United States. USIA is expected to give correct information 
about such cases—to correct the sensationalism that often spreads. 
The Public Affairs officer comes back to us and asks us to give him 
the straight facts about the case, and we send it out to him. 

Mr. Bow. Let us have copies of all the information written by 
Mercer D. Helms. Give us the information on how it was used over- 
seas and give us a complete story on how this particular case, the 
writings of Mercer D. Helms, benefited this Nation in our posture in 
the world. 

Mr. ALLEN. We would be very glad to do that. 

(The following statement was supplied for the record :) 








The materials referred to were used by the Agency overseas in order to correct 
sensational and incomplete press accounts of a case which was being seized upon 
by the Communists as an example of race discrimination in the United States. 
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Several USIS posts reported the harmful effects of this publicity on public 
opinion abroad and requested the Agency to provide the full facts in the case 
so that the distortions could be corrected. The writer provided this information 
to the Agency, which made it available to those posts which needed it. The 
Agency feels it must provide background material to clarify the situation where 
adverse incidents have been widely reported in the commercial press overseas, 
although the Agency’s standing policy is to give emphasis to material which 
gives evidence of the substantial progress which has been made in this country 
toward equal status of members of minority groups. 


CASE OF THE DELINQUENT BOYS 


Mr. Bow. Here is one by William T. Hughes, Jr., of the Charlotte 
News, Charlotte, N.C. : 


Story on new developments in the case of the delinquent boys of Monroe, N.C. 

Who requested that one ? 

Mr. Auven. I know something about that personally. The public 
affairs officer, as I recall, in Amsterdam or The Hague, requested it 
because the Dutch papers were carrying all sorts of sensational stories. 
I corresponded with the Governor of North Carolina, as a matter 
of fact, on the case. He made a factual statement about it which we 
sent to The Hague and which served a very useful purpose in correcting 
the false stories that were being sent out. 

Mr. Bow. You say the Governor of the State gave you a factual 
story ? 

Mr. AEN. He had issued a statement on it. He did not issue a 
statement especially because I asked him for it, but I wrote to him 
about it. Actually, he wrote to me first, as I recall now, because he 
had received inquiries from newspapers in The Hague and he wanted 
me to have the straight, full story to put out overseas. Then I wrote 
him back for some additional information, as I recall. 

Mr. Bow. Then we requested this story from this man down in 
North Carolina ? 

Mr. Auten. That is correct, yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. I had never heard of the delinquency of the boys in 
Monroe. 

Mr. A.xeN. It was written up as the “Kissing Case.” Actually, 
two little colored boys were playing with two little white girls in a 
culvert down under a bridge. The colored boys are supposed to have 
told the white girls that they would not let them out unless they kissed 
them. It was written up and carried abroad very sensationally as the 
“Kissing Case.” 

Mr. Bow. That is as far as I have gotten, Mr. Chairman. 


SELECTION OF CORRESPONDENTS 


Mr. Creperserc. If I might ask a question, I note you have several 
correspondents who — quite regularly in this list. Is this be- 
cause over a period of years they have established this contact with 
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your Agency or do they at periodic intervals submit pieces to you and 
if you decide they are something that are of value to you, you then 
use them / 

Mr. Cannon. They offer us the stories, sir, and a couple of lines 
outlining what the story is and if we are interested we then ask them 
to supply it. 

Mr. CreperBerG. In other words, all of these listed here are not re- 
quests that were originated by your Agency ? 

Mr. Corrianp. Most of them are, sir. Many of them are specific 
requests from the field. 

Mr. Creperserc. These requests seem to go to certain individuals 
quite often. As a matter of fact, I note some of them, and I am not 
going to mention any by name because they are here and I assume 
these will be in the record, but I note that almost once a month or 
every 2 weeks this particular individual has had stories used by your 
Agency. You are telling me now that they were requested of him? 

Mr. Corrtanp. In the’ majority of cases they are. Occasionally : 
correspondent may find something that he thinks we have an riveree 
in and as Mr. Cannon said, he will send us a short query on it, “Do 
you want it?” He never files to us without our request. 

Mr. CreperserG. Have any of these correspondents listed in here 
ever ever been employed by your Agency ? 

Mr. Copetanp. Not that T am aware of, s I do not know any of 
them individually at all. In general Ae are people who are on 
newspapers in the cities in which they work. 

Mr. Crperserc. It just seems strange to me that the request would 
go to these particular individuals in such regularity. 

Mr. Coretanp. I think you will find in certain cities that we may 
frequently have people visiting there, exchange people or people from 
overseas. San Francisco is a case in point. 

Mr. Ceperserc. In other words, if you have a particular situation 
in a given city you will have almost a standing correspondent that 
you contact in that area / 

Mr. CorpeLtanp. Yes, we do. 

Mr. CeperserG. I am not saying that is the wrong approach at all. 
You have certain individuals throughout the country that you rely 
on when an event takes place in a given city ? 

Mr. Copetanp. That is correct, sir. That is standard newspaper 
and news agency practice. 

Mr. Ceperserc. That is all I have. 

Mr. Auten. I may add a comment on this of some interest, Mr. 
Cederberg. A few newspaper managing editors—I know of one par- 
ticularly—do not like for their reporters to work or file for us on 
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the side. That is very seldom the case, but Mr. J. R. Wiggins, of the 
Washington Post, has even made speeches, I believe, before the Na- 
tional Association of Newspaper Editors complaining against this 
tendency. He feels that a correspondent cannot be entirely objective, 
in working for his newspaper, if he is making little commissions of 
$20 and $25 in his spare time for the USIA. I have discussed it 
with him a number of times. His is not the majority view. I respect 
very fully his own opinion in that matter. 

Mr. Ceperserc. Is it not true that certain newspapers have em- 
ployees on their staffs that syndicate their columns throughout the 
country ¢ 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. 

Mr. Creperserc. What is the difference / 

Mr. ALLEN. He would say that as long as they restrict their activ- 
ity to the private newspaper field, they are all right, but when they 
start working for Government, they get tainted. 

Mr. Creperserc. Some of them even work for TV, do they not? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CreprerserG. Would you say they are tainted because they col- 
laborate with the TV industry / 

Mr. Auuen. I do not know what his answer to that would be. 

Mr. Coreranp. May I add that we do get material from the Wash- 
ington Post free—quite a bit. He does not want his men taking 
money from us. 


WRITERS PAID OVER $200 IN 1959 


Mr. Bow. Mr. Chairman, I see some of these people appearing all 
through the list. They pop up in different categories. I wish we 
could get together all writers a hoe received over $200 and indi- 
cate who they were and the amounts they have received. 

Mr. Roonry. Very well. We shall insert that information at this 
point in the record. 
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(The matter referred to follows:) 


Freelance writers receiving over $200, July 1, 1958, to June 30, 1959, news and 


features 
Victor Alba, 2910 Q Street NW., Washington, D.C —~_--------------~----- $300 
Dominic D. Bonafede, Miami Herald, Miami, Fla__...._-_.---_-_-_---__ 235 
Robert Boyd, Detroit Free Press, Detroit, Mich_.__._..__.____--_--_ paces om 
Louis Collins, 45 Franklin Court, Garden City, Long Island, N.Y___---_--~- 825 
John Costello, St. Louis Globe Democrat, St. Louis, Mo___-_---------_--~-~- 775 
Raymond Courage, Detroit Free Press, Detroit Mich______-_-_~- wemn ds 265 


Mrs. Blythe Foote Finke, 425 East 63d Street, New York, N.Y-_ ae 
Gloria Finn, 3421 ane Road NW., Washington, D.C_ 485 
Fernando F. Galvan, 27 Deepdale Parkway, Roslyn Heights, Long Island, 


Ne eri actin addenda 206 
Dorothy Brose Garlington, 655 Washington Street, Denver, Colo_ ane 2) 
Julio Garzon, 61-66 82d Street, Elmhurst, Long Island, N.Y _------ aie 475 
Alden W. Godfrey, San Diego Tribune, San Diego, Calif._._____- icone 
Alan Goodfader, Honolulu Advertiser, Honolulu, Hawaii__.____--_--- re 625 
Thomas J. Hanlan, 1249 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Washington, D.C______- 475 
Arthur W. Hoppe, San Francisco Chronicle, San Francisco, Calif._____-~- 1, 320 
Mary Hornaday, Christian Science Monitor, 588 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
a de lplipacaeieai ta see eheetpengcacigpeal en anette em eres oaiemes 1,170 
David G. Houston, Times-Picayune, New Orleans, La__-_--------- hs | 
Jack Kennett, 1915 Outpost Drive, Hollywood, Calif.........-.------- 1, 580 
Joseph Kostin, 121-18 101 Avenue, Richmond Hills, Queens, N.Y_--.---. 575 
Paul Lendvai, in care of U.S. Information Service, special projects officer, 
American Embassy, Vienna, Austria________--_-----_~- Sueiaiuseieiaaiaas ae 
Richard Mansfield, Virginia Pilot, Norfolk, Va_____-_-----------------~-_- 210 
John W. Mashek, Dallas Morning News, Dallas, Tex___--_--_-------_----~- 245 
Jose Arnaldo Meyners, Parque 159, Santurce, San Juan, P.R___- sect 775 
Richard Moody, Seattle Times, Seattle, Wash___...__-_---____-- e 400 
Doris, O’Donnell, Cleveland News, Cleveland, Ohio_- tie elmo Sa 345 
Rex Polier, Philadelphia Bulletin, Philadelphia, Pa__.__.--__-.-~--~- _ 990 
Dotty meer, see Firat Avenue, New York, N.Y... 2.-......--.~..--.22-- 705 
Thomas J. Riley, Boston Record-American, Boston, Mass___-----_----- , 575 
Wilson Emerson Schmidt, 3711 Holmes Lane, Alexandria, Va_______-_-~~- 200 
Donald M. Schwartz, Chicago Sun Times, Chicago, Il]_-.___-._._-__-_--_-~-~- 860 
Everett M. Smith, Christian Science Monitor, Boston, Mass____--_-_-_- a4 665 
Norris Smith, 4871 Potomac Avenue NW., Washington, D.C_________-_~- - 250 
Sherley Uhl, Pittsburgh Press, Pittsburgh, Pa__- jets i 380 


COVERAGE OF THE CHESSMAN CASE 


Mr. CrepEeRBERG. Have you had any requests to write any articles on 
the Chessman case ? 

Mr. CopeLanp. From overseas ? 

Mr. Ceperserc. Yes. 

Mr. Cope.anp. I do not think so. 

Mr. Cannon. Yes: we have. 

Mr. CeperserG. What are you doing about them / 

Mr. Cannon. We have put out some background articles giving the 
chronology of the court action in the case and that sort of thing. 

Mr. CEeEDERBERG. Someone from California has written an article on 
this case ? 

Mr. Cannon. I beliéve so, yes, from Los Angeles; and some of the 
material would have been prepared here. 
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FUNCTION OF CERTAIN ARTICLE 


Mr. Bow. I notice one title here that was used in the article, entitled 
“Thought Reform of Intellectuals in Modern China.” How is that 
used to strengthen our relationship with the free world? 

Mr. Cannon. I can only answer that generally, sir. It would be 
an article on the developments in Communist China showing suppres- 
sion of freedom of the individual. 

Mr. Bow. Get us a copy of that, will you? 

Mr. Cannon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. That title at least does not sound to me like one that 
would lend much strength to the relationship of this country. Also 
get us a copy of the article “The Future of Race Relations in 
America,” by Kenneth B. Clark. 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 

(The material was furnished the committee later.) 


EMPLOYMENT OF WRITER IN QUESTION 


Mr. Bow. I notice on one of the pages here towards the end of the 
list you have given us it shows, where the writer would appear, “Paul 
Lendvai, care of USIA, American Embassy, Vienna, Austria.” 

Is this man an employee of the United States? Is he one of our 
locals overseas ? 

Mr. Cannon. He isa free lancer, sir, I believe. 

Mr. Bow. Do you know ? 

Mr. Cannon. No, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Will you furnish that for the record, please, and why his 
mail is sent to him in care of the Embassy ? 

Mr. Cannon. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 

Paul Lendvai, according to the records of the U.S. Information Agency, is 
employed in Vienna, Austria, by the United Press Times, a branch of the New 
York Times, and is not an employee of the Agency. As a matter of convenience, 
we maintain contact with him through our office in Vienna. 

Mr. Auten. I notice he writes particularly about Hungarian 
refugees. 

Mr. Bow. I suppose the number of Lincoln stories you have is be- 
cause of the anniversary of Lincoln. You have highlighted that 
worldwide? 

Mr. Cope.anpb. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Bow. I have nothing further, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Thank you, gentlemen. 

We shall meet again at 1:30 to hear the Motion Picture Service. 


Fripay, Marcu 4, 1960. 
Morton Picture SERVICE 
WITNESS 
TURNER B. SHELTON, DIRECTOR 
Mr. Rooney. The next part of this budget is that for the Motion 


Picture Service, which appears beginning at page 210 of the justifica- 
tions. 
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INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1961 


This request for the coming fiscal year is in the amount of $5,671,- 
200, which would be an age of $340,500 over the amount appro- 
priated in the current fiscal yea 

Do you have a statement, Mr. ‘Shelton? 

Mr. Suerton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. You may proceed, please. 


(GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Suetton. The budget estimate for the Motion Picture Service 
for fiscal year 1961 is $5,671,200. This represents an increase of 
$340,500 over the estimate for 1960. A major portion of this increase 
is for the production of four additional motion pictures over those 
pli inned for the 1960 fiseal year and for the costs relative to the distri- 
bution of those films. The balance of the increase provides for addi- 
tional motion picture projectors for use in Africa and the Far East 
and for the support of the overseas film production program. The 
funds for the production of films overseas are included in the in- 
dividual country mission budgets. 

The Motion Picture Service during the past year has produced a 
number of films which we believe will make a contribution to the im- 
provement of understanding of the purposes and objectives of the 
a of the United States. Such films as “In Search of Lincoln,” 
“The New York Herald Tribane International Youth Forum,” “Flags 
of Friendship,” (which documents the visit of President Mateos of 
Mexico to the United States), and the film produced on the 11-nation 
tour of President Eisenhower have, it-seems to us, demonstrated in an 
effective manner the interest of the American Government and people 
in the strength of the free world and served to strengthen the ties 
that exist between those who are dedicated to the preservation of 
peace and person: al liberty. 

Such films as “Charlie Russell's Friends,” “Symphony Across the 
Land,” and “Museum of Art” have been given recognition in a num 
ber of the world’s outstanding international film festivals. The Mo 
tion Picture Service has continued to attempt to demonstrate to the 
world that the aims, objectives, and interests of the people of the 
United States, are in harmony with the aspirations " free people 
everywhere. Our experience with the 360-degree film “Circarama, 
which was so successful in Casablanca and Moscow, is entehagll once 
again in Indonesia where it is attracting overflow audiences in 
Djakarta who continue to label it as an excellent presentation of a 
cross-section of America. 

The budget of the Motion Picture Service may be summarized 
briefly as falling into three general categories: (1) Production and 
acquisition; (2) distribution, and (3) personal services and related 
costs. These activities have been deve ‘loped and planned on the basis 
of country plans and overall Agency objectives and represent the 
Agenc ys best judgme ht regarding the effective use of motion pictures 
and the op portunities which are prese nted to employ this medium in 
the information program. 
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JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


Mx> Roonry. We shall at this point insert in the record pages 210 
through 225 of the justifications. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate | Increase or 
decrease 


Summary of requirements | $5, 552, 300 $5, 330, 700 $5, 671, 200 | $340, 500 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


This budget is an estimate of funds requested by the Motion Picture Service 
to discharge its responsibilities for planning, organizing, directing, and carrying 
out the Ageney’s motion picture program. Estimates for the various activities 
have been developed with particular attention to the motion picture medium and 
the capabilities of that medium for reaching priority audience groups and 
conveying information and impressions to them which carry out the objectives 
of the program. 

The budget includes funds for: (1) personal services and travel; (2) pro- 
duction and acquisition of documentary films; (3) support of film production 
overseas; (4) support of film distribution overseas including release prints in 
appropriate language versions and exhibition equipment; and (5) operation 
of the special film presentation, “Circarama.” 

Estimates for these activities in 1961 total $5,671,200. This is a net increase of 
$340,500 over 1960. About 70 percent of this increase covers production and dis- 
tribution costs for four additional films. The balance of the increase is for the 
purchase of exhibition equipment and the support of oversea productions. These 
additions are requested in order to provide adequate support of major Agency 
themes and to cover visits of heads of state as well as to provide specific facil- 
ities required to maintain and in some instances expand the Agency’s film 
program in high priority areas. 

The overseas production program is primarily designed to explain the U.S. 
economic, military, and technical assistance programs, to point up the dangers 
of international communism, and to help promote other specific country objec- 
tives. Support for this program is being maintained at approximately the 
current year’s level. 

Films covering official visits have continued to be a significant part of the Mo- 
tion Pieture Service’s domestic production program. Such films include visits 
by the Presidents of Mexico, El Salvador, and the Republic of Guinea, as well 
as a major film on President Eisenhower's trip to Asia and Europe. 

Documentaries completed during the current year include “In Search of Lin- 
coln,” made in commemoration of the Lincoln Sesquicentennial; “The World We 
Want,” which describes the New York Herald Tribune International Youth 
Forum; “Hawaii, the 50th State,” describing the people, resources, history, and 
development of the island; “Progress in the Americas,” showing achievements 
by the OAS; and “Out Among the Stars,” which reflects this Nation’s serious 
interest in space research 

In addition, the service has completed the picture on the ilear ship Savannah. 
These and similar pictures planned and in production : lesigned to suport 
the Agency’s long-range program objectives 

“Cirearama,” which was acquired by the Agency and reconstructed as a 
transportable facility, has completed two highly successful runs, one at the 
Casablanca Fair in the spring of 1959 and the other at the American exhibition 
in Moscow this past summer. A third showing is scheduled to open in Indonesia 
in January of 1960. A schedule of three showings of “Circarama” is planned 
for 1961. Since the first of these at Kabul, Afghanistan, in August 1960 will be 
paid for by the Department of Commerce, this budget provides for only two 
presentations. 
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Summary of require 


1959 actual 
I. Positions: Domestic 156 


Il. Funds 
Personal services, travel, and related 


costs 
Personal! services and related costs_. $1, 126, 049 


Travel 37, 421 


Subtotal, personal services and 
travel 1, 163, 470 


Indirect support and worldwide pro- 


grams 
Domestic film production and ac- | 
quisition Seka <4 2, 005, 232 
Shipping - --- _ ec 258, 37 
Miscellaneous cost and services 401, 536 
Exhibition and operation of ‘‘Cir- 
carama”’ ve | 174, 332 
Support of American exhibit at 
Moscow Fair sili 88, 846 
Subtotal, indirect and world- 
wide 2, 928, 322 
Deduct reimbursements —90, 418 
Subtotal, indirect and worldwide | 2, 837, 904 | 
Direct support of country or area pro- 
grams: 
Production supplies and equipment 485, 776 
Printing of release prints 738, 118 
Purchase of projectors 205, 981 
Purchase of mobile units 163, 205 
Subtotal, direct support 1, 593, 080 
Deduct reimbursements —42, 154 
Subtotal, direct support 1, 550, 926 


Total, direct obligations 5, 552, 300 


Personal services and related 
$1,156,700 ; 1961 estimate 


costs (1959 


ments 


1960 estimate 


156 


$1, 156, 700 
43, 320 


1, 200, 020 


1, 862, 880 
268, 192 
376, 950 
128, 924 

10, 000 


2, 646, 946 
— 6, 648 


nN 


640, 298 


452, 161 
746, 033 
196, 700 
148, 200 


1, 543, 004 

— §2,712 
1, 490, 382 
5, 330, 700 


actual, $1,126,049; 
, $1,165,921; increase 


, $9,221 


1961 estimate | 


156 


$1, 165, 921 
36, 000 


1, 201, 921 


390, 385 


124, 539 


2, 787, 567 
—6, 648 
2, 780, 919 


474,912 
826, 160 
246, 400 
178, 600 
1, 726, 072 
—37, 712 


1, 688, 360 


5, 671, 200 


1960 


Increase or 
| decrease (—) 


$9, 221 
—7, 320 


1, 901 


112, 928 
28, 643 
13, 435 

4, 385 


-10, 000 
140, 621 


140, 621 


22, 751 
80, 127 
49, 700 
30, 400 
182, 978 
— 15, 000 


197, 97) 


estimate, 


This activity covers the positions and the funds therefor required for pro- 
The following is a summary of 


duction, distribution, and related activities 
positions by organizational unit. 


Organizational unit 


Office of the Director 

Program Planning and Special Projects Staff 
Attestation and Review 

Administrative Staff 

Domestic Production Division 

Overseas Production Division 

Overseas Operations Division 


Total 


The costs of these positions are: 


1959 actual 


Salaries 
Other personal services 


$1, 025, 146 
100, 903 


Total 1, 126, 049 


1959 actual 


wr 
DuoGQunn 


156 


1960 estimate 


$1, 053, 977 
102, 723 


1, 156, 700 


1960 estimate 


156 


1961 estimate 


$1, 059, 530 
106, 391 


1, 165, 921 


1961 estimate 
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Increase or 
decrease (—) 
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The net increase of $9,221 provides $5,553 for within-grade salary increases; 
$8,800 for Federal employees health insurance contributions; and $976 for re- 
lated personal services, partially offset by a reduction of $4,005 for one less 
day’s pay in 1961, and $2,103 for part-time and temporary employment. 


Travel (1959 actual, $37,421; 1960 estimate, $43,320; 1961 estimate, $36,000; 
decrease, $7,320) 

This activity provides domestic travel for direct supervision of motion picture 
production, for consultation with producers on production and acquisition, and 
for negotiations with manufacturers of motion picture and electronic equipment 
in the development of new types of equipment for the field. Travel overseas 
by domestic staff includes trips to advise on overseas production activities; to 
assist USIS films officers in the development of film distribution channels; to 
provide special servicing for equipment and facilities in the field ; and to officially 
represent the U.S. Government at international film festivals. 

The following is a comparison of trips for 1959, 1960, and 1961: 


| 

|  Inerease or 
io decrease (—) 
j 
| 


\Num-| Amount |Num-| Amount \Num-| Amount |N .| Amount 
ber | ber | ber | r | 





1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
' 


eee ——| os 





pilin teil shiancim sion hte Rand itn telanasell 
| 
} 


Domestic trips | 255 | $23,152 | 228| $20,578 | 228| $20,578 |...___|_. 
Overseas trips i 14, 269 | 8 | 22,742 | s 15, 422 |- ..--| —$7, 320 
— = ~ a. ee Bi a _ _ a . 7 Nie 
Total ‘ioc . -_| 266 37, 421 | 236 43, 320 236 | 36,000 |- igi —7, 320 








The decrease of $7,320 under 1960 results from the fact that somewhat shorter 
trips are planned in 1961, —$7,320. 


Domestic film production and acquisition (1959 actual, $2,005,232 ; 1960 estimate, 
$1,862,880 ; 1961 estimate, $1,975,808 ; increase, $112,928) 


This activity provides for the production of documentary films on major 
Agency themes; topical materials dealing with news events, such as the visit of 
a dignitary to or from the United States, and for the acquisition of films pro- 
duced by other Government agencies or by private organizations. It also pro- 
vides translation and recording of motion pictures in the languages of the coun- 
tries in which they will be used. 

The costs are 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate | Increase or 
| decrease (—) 


| 
a.) | : . 1 = 

| 

| 


(a) Kingfish project... ; zi $623, 700 | $623, 700 $623, 700 |___- 4 Satan elite 
(6) Domestic films ie a 836, 309 705, 274 796, 431 $91, 157 
(c) Acquired films... __- 18, 985 23, 600 32, 600 | 9, 000 
(d) Foreign language versions - 447, 604 435, 000 448, 800 | 13, 800 

(e) Library and packet prints and distribution | | 
supplies......... ; s : 78, 634 75, 306 74, 277 | —1, 029 
Total | 2, 005, 232 | 1, 862, 880 1, 975, 808 | 112, 928 


(a) Kingfish project 

This is a special project. No change is projected in 1961. 
(b) Domestic films (1959 actual, $836,309; 1960 estimate, $705,274; 1961 esti- 

mate, $796,431; increase, $91,157) 

This activity, covering the cost of domestic film production, consists of the 
following major categories. 

(1) Documentary films which carry the major Agency themes and are gen- 
erally designed for worldwide use. 

(2) Topical films including major films on visiting dignitaries and other films 
on events of particular tactical value. 

(3) Newsreel services. 

(4) Specialized production services. 
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The following is a comparative table by major category : 


| 


1959 actual 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate Increase or 
decrease (—) 


Num-| Amount |Num-} Amount |Num-} Amount |Num-! Amount 


ber ber ber ber 
| . 
(1) Documentary films 19 | $248, 329 11 | $200, 948 14 | $253, 000 3 $52, 052 
(2) Topical films 
Major films of visiting digni- 
taries 5 108, 753 5 117, 895 6 147, 000 1 29, 105 
Other topical] films ‘ 15 86, 274 16 79, 135 16 79, 135 
Press conferences 28 24, 670 26 22, 565 26 22, 565 
(3) Newsreel services 223, 866 223, 866 223, 866 
(4) Specialized production services 144, 417 60, 865 70, 865 10, 000 
Total 67 836, 309 58 705, 274 62 796, 431 4 91, 157 


The increase requested for 1961 includes $52,052 which will make possible 
the production of three additional documentaries; $29,105 to enable the pro- 
duction of one additional major film on visiting dignitaries; and $10,000 for 
additional production services which consist principally of technical items re- 
lated to film production and adaptation, as well as items necessary to the 
preparation of multiple prints. 

While it is not possible to place a precise price estimate on the cost of each 
picture, the planned production program for 1961 is as follows: 


Estimated Estimated 
number of number of 
films reels 
1) Documentary films ($253,000) 
American life and culture Q 20 
Anti-Communist 2 4 
Science for peace l 2 
Atoms for peace ! 2 
American economy l 2 
2) Topical films ($248,700 
Major films of visiting dignitaries f 18 
Other topical films 16 16 
Press conferences 26 26 


(3) Newsreel services ($223,866) : 

This activity primarily provides newsreel clips (cut stories) on a weekly 
basis for release in 33 countries all over the world, with periodic release 
in some 7 additional countries. These stories may be specially covered by 
USIS or purchased from commercial newsreel companies 

(4) Specialized production services ($70,865) : 

These services include the production of duplicate negatives, composite 
fine grain master positives, reduction negatives or prints, transfer of sound 
and music tracks and other similar technical items related to film pro 
duction and adaptation, as well as items necessary to the preparation of 
multiple prints. 


ec. Acquired films (1959 actual, $18,985; 1960 estimate, $23,600; 1961 estimate, 
$32,600 ; increase $9,000) 

This activity provides for the acquisition of films and rights to films produced 
by other Government agencies and by private organizations and for the renewal 
of rights to films already in the program. In terms of quantity, the acquisition 
program is ‘a major source of program films for worldwide use 

The 1960 estimate of $23,600 provides for the acquisition of rights to 15 new 
films and the renewal of rights to 11 films already in the program which expire 
in 1960. The request for 1961 of $32,600 will enable the Agency to acquire 15 
new films and to renew rights to 17 films already in the program which will 
expire in 1961. 
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While the cost of acquiring new films or renewing rights to films is a mat- 
ter for negotiation, it is the Agency’s best estimate, based on past experience, 
that it will cost an additional $9,000 in 1961 to renew rights to six additional 
films in that year. 


d. Foreign language versions (1959 actual, $447,604; 1960 estimate, $435,000; 
1961 estimate, $448,800 ; increase $13,800 ) 


The number of languages a picture requires depends upon the type of produc- 
tion, the subject matter, and the intended audience. The Near East, south Asian, 
African, and Far East areas account for 28 of the 41 most frequently used 
languages. 

Domestically produced documentaries and acquired films generally require 
multiple language translation since they are designed for use in many countries. 
The average number of languages for such films will be 12 whereas films specifi- 
cally tailored for one or two countries will average only 2 languages. 

The estimates for 1960 and 1961 are based on the number of films carried over 
from the previous year and on those productions scheduled for completion 
in each year. Using current cost experience of an average of $300 per language 
reel, requirements for 1960 and 1961 are as follows: 


Foreign language versions 


1960 estimate 1961 estimate | Increase or decrease (—) 

| Number of Number of Number of 

language | Cost language Cost language | Cost 

reels reels reels | 

| | | 

| | | 
Domestic production 620 $186, 000 | 661 $198, 300 41 | $12, 300 
Foreign production 173 | 51, 900 203 | 60, 900 30 | 9, 000 
Acquisitions 657 | 197, 100 | 632 | 189, 600 —25 | —7, 500 
Total ‘ a 1, 450 435, 000 1, 496 448, 800 46 | 13, 800 





(e) Library and packet prints and distribution supplies (1959 actual $78,634; 
1960 estimate, $75,306; 1961 estimate, $74,277; decrease, $1,029) 

This activity covers the cost of making prints of all program films for refer- 
ence and library purposes; the cost of films purchased from private industry 
and other Government agencies for special packets; and the reels, cans, and 
cartons for shipping release prints to the field. 


> 


Shipping (1959 actual, $258,376; 1960 estimate, $268,192 ; 1961 estimate, $296,835 ; 
increase, $28,643) 

This activity provides for the transportation to overseas posts of release 
prints, mobile units, projectors, raw stock, miscellaneous equipment, and parts. 
The 1960 and 1961 estimates are based on average cost factors for the shipment 
of items covered in this budget. 

The following is a tabulation of the shipping estimate by type of item: 


1959 actual 1960 estimate 1961 estimate Increase or de- 
crease (— 
A ver- 
we 
Items Cost Items Cost Item Cost Items Cost 
shipped shipped shipped shipped 
Release prints $3.25 | 45,952 |$150,012 | 46,990 |$152,718 | 52,012 ($169, 039 5,022 | $16, 321 
Projectors 21.00 530 11,114 489 10, 269 616 12, 936 127 2, 667 
Mobile units 800. 00 25 20, 000 39 31, 200 47 37, 600 8 6, 400 
Production and mainte- 
nance supplies and 
equipment 77, 250 74, 005 77, 260 3, 255 


Total 





268, 192 206, 835 
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Miscellaneous costs and services (1959 actual, $401,536; 1960 estimate, $376,950; 
1961 estimate, $390,385; increase, $13,435) 


This activity includes funds for (1) parts and supplies to maintain projectors 
and mobile units in the field, (2) auxiliary projector equipment, and (3) 
miscellaneous operating costs and services (includes maintenance of projec. 
tion rooms, rental of film vaults, printing of film catalog and other services). 

The costs by sub-activity are: 


| 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate | Increase or 
| decrease (—) 


Maintenance supplies and equipment 


Projectors__ } $242, 995 | $244, 469 $242, 765 | —$1, 704 
Mobile units. 44,291 | 45,771 | 46, 178 | 7 
Subtotal 287, 286 | 290, 240 288, 943 | —1, 297 
Auxiliary projector equipment | 60, 900 | 56, 724 71, 456 14, 732 
Miscellaneous operating costs ; | 53, 350 | 29, 986 | 29, 986 
Total 401, 536 376, 950 390, 385 13, 435 


This increase includes $14,732 for auxiliary equipment for the additional 
projectors requested for 1961 in the direct support section of the estimate, which 
is partially offset by a net reduction of $1,297 for all other requirements in this 
activity. 


Circarama (1959 actual, $174,332; 1960 estimate, $128,924; 1961 estimate, 
$124,539 ; decrease, $4,385) 

Circarama has proven to be a unique and effective program. It consists 
basically of a circular screen 50 feet in diameter which is divided into 11 sep- 
arate panels. The audience, which is situated within the circle, is surrounded 
by a panoramic picture projected on the screens by 11 projectors. The film, 
specially photographed for this type of presentation, portrays America—views 
in cities and towns, factories and farmlands and natural scenes. 

The 1960 estimate of $128,924 provides for maintenance and operation at 
Moscow for that portion of costs occurring in 1960; and for the maintenance 
and operation of Circarama at two other locations. 

The 1961 estimate of $124,539 provides for the refurbishing of Circarama and 
the maintenance and operation at two sites to be selected in other geographical 
areas. 


Support of American exhibit in Moscow (1959 actual, $88,846 (includes $50,000 
reimbursed from another appropriation) ; 1960 estimate, $10,000; 1961 esti- 
mate, $-0-; decrease, $10,000) : 


This activity covered the cost of developing, procuring, and installing the 
necessary equipment for the 7-screen presentation (Glimpses of America) at 
the Moscow exhibition. This included the purchase of projectors, screens, and 
related equipment, shipping to Moscow and return, as well as the construction 
of booths, installation of screens and projectors in Moscow and the operation 
of the equipment during the exhibition. Of the total cost, $88,846 which was 
incurred during 1959, $50,000 was reimbursed from funds made available sep- 
arately for the Moscow exhibition. In 1960, $10,000 was required to return 
equipment to the United States. No funds are needed in 1961 for this activity. 
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Direct support of country or area programs 

















| 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate | Increase or 
| decrease (—) 
oa A OE ae | i ai . 
i 
Summary by area: | 
Far East- “4 dokun denies $530, 353 | $521, 506 $549, 076 $27, 480 
pS Ee ee aeeecbeueuse 184, 907 207, 293 263, 993 | 56, 700 
Near East and South Asia_ i a ei Rica le 407, 054 392, 512 402, 512 | 10, 000 
Latin America. ___- » casio haath ceed 288, 865 270, 931 | 324, 200 53, 269 
Breeene BON: Don. J Skis. ectuescosconn ee 156, 380 125, 566 | 148, 091 | 22, 525 
Eastern Europe--.------- DP iasshinnkhnaie’ 25, 521 25, 196 38, 200 13, 004 
Subtotal. __--. aie ie 1, 593,080 | 1, 543, 094 1, 726,072 | 182, 978 
Deduct reimbursements. bie See-esens] 42, 154 52, 712 37,712 15, 000 
Ce ee ee ee es ie al 
Total See aint aeete ae to pemctanne |, ae en 1, 490, 0, 382 | 1, 688, 360° 197, 978 
——_—_—_—— SS = ————— 
Summary by product or service: 
Production supplies and <yeoment ‘ cea 485,776 | 452, 161 474, 912 | 22, 751 
Printing of release prints-..............-.--| 738, 118 746, 033 826, 160 | 80, 127 
Purchase of projectors... _......--- aa 205, 981 196, 700 246, 400 | 49, 700 
Purchase of mobile units. -.........-.---..--| 163, 205 148, 200 178, 600 | 30, 400 
Subtotal... ........- Se ee 1, 726, 072 | 182, 978 
Deduct reimbursements bani 42, 154 52, 712 37,712 | 15, 000 
I aa cette ee _| 1, 550, 926 1,490, 382 1, 688, 360 | 197, 978 








Production supplies and equipment (1959 actual, $485,776; 1960 estimate, $452,- 
161; 1961 estimate, $474,912; increase, $22,751) 

The production of films overseas requires support in the form of equipment, 
rawstock, and other supplies. With the exception of the European area, it is 
necessary for the Agency to supply almost all rawstock and most of the produc- 
tion equipment and supplies either because there is no source of supplies or 
because the cost of local procurement is prohibitive. 

The estimates for production support items are based directly upon the amount 
of production planned. The related local film production estimates (covered 
in the overseas missions section of this document) and the support estimates 
are shown by area in the following table: 


| Near East} Latin 


| 
Far East Africa South America Europe Total 
Asia 
-- —| 

Fiscal year 1959 | 

Overseas production... ($521, 919)| ($110, 583)| ($238, 723)| ($176, 657)| ($128, 407)} ($1, 176, 289) 

Supplies and equipment 263, 499 27, 960 116, 656 | 35, 234 42, 427 485, 776 
Fiscal year 1960 | 

Overseas production | (416. 281)|} (200,877); (140,769)| (141, 165) (39, 780) (938, 872) 

Supplies and equipment | 261,521 | 47, 000 102, 000 30, 749 10, 891 452, 161 
Fiscal year 1961 | 

Overseas production | (493,281)! (245, 516)| (167, 485)| (156,690); (39, 730)| (1, 102, 702) 

Supplies and equipment. - 276, 521 40, 500 102, 000 | 45, 000 | 10, 891 474, 912 
Increase (+) or decrease (— | 

Overseas production. (77, 000) (44, 639) (26, 716) (15 525) (—50)| (163, 830) 

Supplies and equipment _- 15, 000 —6, 500 | 0 14, 251 0 22, 751 


Release prints (1959 actual, $738,118; 1960 estimate, $746,033; 1961 estimate, 
$826,160 ; increase, $80,127) 

This activity provides the copies of films (release prints) required to reach 
the audiences for which the films are intended. The estimates cover: (1) The 
replacement and additional copies of prints, based on field needs, of those films 
placed in the program in prior years; and (2) prints of films that will be placed 
in the program in 1961. The number of prints per film may vary from five for 
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a topical coverage for one country to as many as 450 for a film like “Alaska, 
Newest of the United States,” which received worldwide distribution. The fol- 
lowing table reflects the requirement for this activity by area: 


1959 actual 1960 estimate 1961 estimate Increase or 
decrease (—) 


Num.- Num Num Num- 
ber of | Amount | ber of Amount ber of Amount ber of | Amount 
reels reels reels reels 
Far East- -- 8,799 | $142, 094 8, 828 | $142, 575 9,504 | $154, 955 766 $12, 380 
aos 7, 018 110, 786 7, 440 117, 493 9, 847 155, 493 2, 407 38, 000 
Near East and South Asia 11, 896 191,145 | 12, 303 197,712 | 12,303 197, 712 
Latin America 11, 239 143, 645 | 10, 767 156, 782 | 12, 019 175, 000 1, 252 18, 218 
Western Europe__. 6, 371 107. 150 6, 461 108, 675 6, 420 108, 000 41 675 
Eastern Europe. _-_- ‘ 1, 219 23, 298 1, 19] 22, 796 1, 829 35, 000 638 12, 204 
Total_.- 46, 542 738, 118 16, 990 746, 033 f2, 012 $26, 140 5, 022 80), 127 


Purchase of projectors (1959 actual, $205,981; 1960 estimate, $196,700; 1961 esti- 
mate, $246,400 ; increase, $49,700) 

This activity covers the cost for the purchase of both replacements and addi- 
tional projectors required by the field posts to carry out their film distribution 
programs. The estimate for 1961 is based on an average unit cost of $400 for a 
16-mm. projector. The program for 1961 provides for the replacement of 579 
projectors (which are no less than 6 years of age and a large part of which are 
older), and the purchase of 37 additional projectors which are required for new 
posts and expanded programs in Africa, Eastern Europe, and Latin America 
This compares with the purchase in 1960 of 470 replacements and 19 additions 
The schedules which follow indicate the procurement program and inventory 
for each area. 


Procurement program 


1959 actual 1960 estimate 1961 estimate Increase (+-) or 
decrease 

Units | Amount | Units Amount | Units Amount | Units A mount 
Far East 152 $59, 462 139 $56, 7K 142 $56, SOK 3 $100 
Africa 55 20, 647 i) 2. 000 75 0. O00 or 10. OOF 
Near East and South Asia. 171 65, 689 156 62, 400 18] 72, 400 25 10, 000 
Latin America nie 131 51, 157 123 49, 200 137 54, 800 14 5, 600 
Western Europe f 10 6, 803 15 6, 000 73 29, 200 58 23, 200 
Eastern Europe 6 2, 223 6 2, 404 s 3, 200 2 800 
Total 525 205, 981 420 196, 700 6l 246, 400 127 49, 700 


Projector nventory at end of fiscal year 


1959 actual 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate Increase or 
lecrease 
Far East 2, 207 2, 208 2, 208 
Africa 245 263 204 3] 
Near East and South Asia 1, 579 1, 579 1, 579 
Latin America 1, 183 1, 183 1, 187 { 
Western Europe 2, 448 2, 448 2, 448 
Eastern Europe 117 117 119 


Total Z 7,779 7.79% 7. 835 $7 
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The increase in inventory of 37 projectors which is requested for 1961 in- 
cludes: Belgian Congo 2, Congo Republic 2, Senegal 4, Ivory Coast 2, Kenya 2, 
Libya 4, Madagascar 2, Morocco 2, Somalia 2, Southern Rhodesia 4, Tunisia 3, 
and Union of South Africa 2, for a total of 31 in Africa. In addition the in- 
crease includes four for Cuba and 2 for a classified project in Eastern Europe. 


Purchase of mobile units (1959 actual, $163,205; 1960 estimate, $148,200; 1961 
estimate, $178,600 ; increase, $30,400) 


This activity covers the cost for the purchase of both replacements and addi- 
tional mobile units required by the field posts to carry out their individual film 
distribution programs. ‘The estimates for 1960 and 1961 are based on the pur- 
chase of lightweight mobile units at an average cost of $3,800 per unit. The 
1961 program provides for the replacement of 40 units (which are at least 3 
years old and many older) and the purchase of five additional units for new 
posts and expanded programs in Africa. Two additional units represent re 
placement of general purpose vehicles in the Far East area. This compares 
with the purchase of 35 replacements and 4 additions in 1960. The schedules 
which follow indicate the procurement program and inventory for each area. 


Procurement program 


| . : . . | 
1959 actual 1960 estimate 1961 estimate | Increase or de- 
| 


crease (—) 





Units | Amount | Units | Amount | Units | Amount | Units | Amount 


Far East 18 $65, 298 16 $60, 800 16 $6), 800 | : 

Africa 7} 25,514 6 22, 800 10 38, 000 4} $15,200 

Near East and South Asia 9 33, 564 8 30, 400 8 30. 400 

Latin America 11 | 38,829 9| 34,200 13 | 49,400 4 | 15.200 
Total 45 | 163, 205 | 39 | 148, 200 47 | 178, 600 | 8 | 30,400 


Mobile unit inventory at end of fiscal year 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate | Increase or 
| decrease (—) 


Far East | 80 82 s4 


2 
Africa 24 | 26 31 | 5 
Near East and South Asia S 76 76 76 | 
Latin America 72 | 72 72 
Europe 5 5 5 
Total 257 261 268 7 


An increase of five in the mobile unit inventory is requested for 1961 for new 
posts and expanded programs in Africa as follows: Kenya 1, Liberia 1, Morocco 
1, and Southern Rhodesia 2. Also, in the Far East, two additional mobile units 
are required for the repiacement of general purpose vehicles. 


PRESS CONFERENCE FILMS 


Mr. Roonry. I note at page 216 of these justifications that you 
propose 26 films of press conferences—one-reel films. Which press 
conferences did you film last year? 

Mr. Suevron. These are the press conferences of the President of 
the United States. 

Mr. Roonry. And, how many did you film last year ¢ 

Mr. Sue.ron. Thirty-seven, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. At a cost of how much ? 

Mr. Suettron. May I correct that, sir? It was 28 last year, at a 
cost of $24,670. ; 
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Mr. Rooney. They are the only press conferences that you filmed 
last year; are they ? 

Mr. Suetton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And were those same press conferences filmed by 
commercial movie news services? 

Mr. Sueiron. Well, these were done under contract for us by 
MGM—Metrotone News. The principal cost that is involved here 
is the cost of editing, processing, and printing, of the press conferences, 

Mr. Rooney. Are we to understand that MGM News filmed these 
press conferences and for their own purposes and profit exhibited 
them in the United States? 

Mr. Sueriton. Well, this particular film is not exhibited in the 
United States. Extracts, of course, are used on television in the 
United States and in domestic news reels. 

I might add, Mr. Chairman, that it is done on a pooled basis at the 
press conference—these coverages. 

Mr. Rooney. What do you mean by that ? 

Mr. SuHevton. I mean that the press conferences are done and are 
interchangeably available to the individual companies that have fa- 
cilities there for the coverge. 

Mr. Rooney. Are we to understand that one company covers it and 
then the other companies use the same coverage ? 

Mr. Suerton. It is my understanding that they may use the same 
coverage ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And you do also? 

Mr. Suerton. Yes, sir. 


FILMS OF VISITING DIGNITARIES 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to these major films of visiting digni- 
taries are these covered by the regular newsreel companies / 

Mr. Suetron. No, sir; these are films that are produced in color of 
the visits of the heads of state in the United States. 

We, in effect, attempt in these films to produce a film that looks over 
the shoulder, so to speak, of the visitor,and shows the United States 
through the eyes of the visitor to our country, so that when the film 
is exhibited in his country or in the area from which he comes the 
people there will see the United States much as he saw it when he 
was visiting here. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, who doesthat for you ? 

Mr. Suevitron. Well, that is done for us by a number of companies. 
In 1959 it was done by MGM News, by Thomas Craven Film Corp., 
and by— 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have a lst of them in 1959 and the cost 
thereof ? 

Mr. SHELTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Let me have it, please. 

Mr. Suerron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And, there were five films, were there, in 1959? 

Mr. Suevron. Yes, sir. There was the film on the visit of Prime 
Minister Nkrumah of Ghana tothe United States 

Mr. Rooney. Yes: I see that is here. 
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DIGNITARIES FILMED IN 1959 


We shall insert these particulars with regard to major films of vis- 
iting dignitaries in fiscal year 1959 which I have marked off on this 
sheet. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


1959 actual 


| Costof | Status of produc- 

















Title Contractor production | tion as of Dec. 31, 
1959 
ae aoe kat fee" a a 7 . so a 
| 
Major films of visiting dignitaries (5 
films—12 reels): 
Visit of Prime Minister Nkrumah of | Movietonews, Inc_..-_-...-.-- $22,030 | Completed. 
Ghana to United States—3 reels, K. 
Visit of Prince Sinanouk of Cam- | Thomas Craven Film Corp 27, 440 Do. 
bodia—3 reels, K. 
President Frondizi of Argentina | Movietonews, Inc.._-..-.- 21, 265 Do. 
Visits the United States—2 reels, K. | 
Visit of President Lemus of E] Salva- | Thomas Craven Film Corp._| 18, 728 Do. 
dor to United States—2 reels, K. | | 
Visit of King Hussein of Jordan to | Hearst Metrotone News, | 19, 290 Do. 
United States—2 reels, K. Inc. 
Total suet adeud be clk ben ae sastti. ; ee 108, 753 | 
} 





USIA-PRODUCED FILMS CURRENTLY IN PROGRAM AND THOSE ADDED IN 1959 
AND 1960 


Mr. Roonry. What films have been added to the program during 
the past year ? 

Mr. SuHetron. Sir, an Agricultural Extension Conference—— 

Mr. Rooney. Let us have the list. 

Mr. Suevron. The films that are marked by one asterisk have been 
added in the last fiscal year. 

Mr. Rooney. Exactly what does this mean—this list of films on 
these pages that have been handed me? 

Mr. SuHetton. Sir, this is the list of films presently in the program 
as of February 1, 1960. The ones that have one asterisk are those 
that were released in the program in fiscal year 1959 and those with 
two asterisks are those that were released during fiscal year 1960. 
This isa cumulative list of films. 

This is the way it was presented last year, Mr. Chairman, and we 
thought it might be helpful to keep it in the same form. 

Mr. Rooney. These films that are indicated as having been added 
to the program in 1959 include those which were not*produced by 
you? 

Mr. SuHe._ton. The ones that were acquired ? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. SuHetton. Yes, sir; there isa list of them. 

Do you have this list of the acquired productions ? 

Mr. Rooney. No; we do not. 

Mr. SuHevron. Iam sorry. 

Mr. Rooney. Are we to understand that the first list to which we 
made reference is a list of all produced films of the USIA? 

Mr. Suetron. Yes, sir; the first list includes all produced motion 
pictures in the program that are not classified. 
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Mr. Rooney. We shall insert this list at this point in the record. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


FILMS IN LANGUAGES—QORIGINAL PRODUCTION 


Afghanistan Celebrates EID sSehind the Mask 
Afghanistan at the U.N. Bennington College 
Afghanistan Students Visit U.S.A * Berlin 
Agricultural College Blessings of Atomic Energy 
*Agricultural Extension Conference Blue Ribbon 
*Ahudhya Treasure solivian Andean Series: 
*Air Force of Pakistan Fish Farming in the Andes 
*Alaska, Newest of the United States Road Building in the Andes 
Along the Railway Tracks of Europe Misque the Immortal 
Althea Gibson, Tennis Champion Boston Marathon 
*Ambassador Mehta Testimonial Bottle of Milk. A 


Dinner 
America Hails Israel's Philharmonic 
American Aid to Arab Refugees 
American Farm School 
American Newsboy 
American Solidarity 
American Students 
*An American Factory 
Ancient Curse, The 
And Now Miguel 
And Now Tomorrow C 
*Antarctica Cc 
( 
C 


Boy Scout Jamboree, 1953 
*Brotherhood in Arms 
Budding and Grafting 
Building the Future 

suilding Together 

Burma at the U.N. 
Burmese Educational Mission 
Burmese Water Festival 
Burmese Water Festival 
Casablanca Trade Fair 
ambodian Coronation 


ape Cod Coast Guardsman 
Anthrax 


Apprentice Training 
Arab Student Convention 
Army Is a School, The 
Around This Table 
**Art of the Maya harley Russell’s Friends 
Arterias Vitales ‘hildren’s International Summer 
Arts of Japan Village 
As The Young Ones Speak ( 
As The City Sleeps ( 
Asian Artists in Crystal ( 
*Atlas in Orbit ( 
Atom in the Service of Humanity Commemoration 
Atomic Power for Peace (President Community Recreation 
Eisenhower's Dec. S, 1954 U.N Conference on Iran 
( 
( 
( 
‘ 
( 
( 
( 


aracas: Resolution and Reality 
evlon-American Technical Coopera 
tion 

‘evylon-American Economic and Tech 
nical Cooperation 


‘lean Water 

‘lean Water Makes Good Health 
‘leveland Friendship Caravan 
‘ombite 


Speech ) ‘onstitution Fair 

‘onstruction of a Sanitary Pit Privy 
‘orn 

‘oronation of King Faisal of Iraq 
‘raftsmen of Greece 


Atomic Exhibit (Six theatrical trail 
ers) 
Atoms for the Benefit of Mankind 
*Atoms for Peace: Seminar in Beirut 
Atoms for Peace Series: ‘reative Art in Rural America 
I. Introducing the Atom ‘rown Prince Savang Vathana Visits 
II. Medicine the U.S 
Ill. Agriculture, Industry, and 
Power 
IV. Scientific Advancement 


Damascus 
Dance to Freedom 
Dances of Thailand 


V. Working Together Dav at Warisata, A 
VI. Training Men for the Dav to Remember. A 
Atomic Age *Death of Imre Nagy, The 


*VII. Atomic Power and the 
United States 
Awakening, The 


Defenders of the New Republic 
Defensive Skypower 
Demonstration Farm 
Azerbeijan Day Design for Growing 

Battle in the Tara Diary of Three Sailors 

selgian Troops in Korea Don’t Die of Tuberculosis 


See footnotes on-p. 383 
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FILMS IN LANGUAGES—ORIGINAL PRODUCTIONS—Continued 


Dwight D. Eisenhower Becomes 34th 
President of the United States 
Dysentery 
Easter in the U.S. 
Economic Diversification 
Edith Sampson, U.N. Delegate 
Education for Better Living 
Egypt at the U.N. 
*El Olivar 
Ethiopia and the Free World 
Ethiopia at the U.N. 
Ethiopia Hoy 
Exchange of Persons and Ideas 
Explorer in Space 
Fair Chance, A 
Falcon Dam Inauguration 
Falcom Dam Proves Itself 
Federation of Ethiopia and Eritrea 
Family of Man 
‘ight Against Malaria 
‘ight for Food 
“ishing for Food 
**F lags of Friendship 
“lood, The 
“or a Stronger Lebanon 
“ountain and the Apple Tree, The 
“ree China’s Fighting Men 
“ree University, A 
“riends in Uniform 
“riend of the Worker 
“riendship Flight 
“riendship Link 
“rontier, The 
*Fuel Element Story, The 
Funeral of the Late Shah 
General Eisenhower 
General Malik Tours the U.S. 
Greatest Treasure, The 
Greece at the U.N. 
Greek Fighting Man 
Greek Troops in Korea 
Guillermo Wheelwright 
*Guests From the U.S.S.R. 
**\ Handful of Soil 
Hankash 
Happy Journey 
Hashim Ali Learns a Lesson 
Haven, The 
** Hawaii, the 50th State 
*Hawaii University Choir in Japan 
Head of the House 
Helping Teachers To Understand 
Children 
Herald Tribune Youth Forum of 1953 
Heron Who Like Crabmeat 
Heritage of King Mongkut 
Hidden Truth, The 
Highland Woodcarver 
*Highlands of Opportunity 
Himalayan Awakening 
Historie Visit, An 


xe 


See footnotes on p. 383 


Hoja Series No. I: 
Hoja and the Woodcutter 
Hoja Shares His Yogurt 
Hoja and the Camel’s Head 
Hoja Takes a Wife 
Hoja Tries To Please All 
Hoja’s Strange Ways 
The Donkey’s Barley Ration 
Who Shall Feed the Donkey 
Hoja Series No. II: 
The Hoja’s Vigil 
Ruined by His Wife 
Inshallah 
The Hoja Fools Them All 
The Hoja Betrayed 
The Lost Treasure 
A Lesson From the Hoja 
The Hoja and the Thief 
Hoja Series No. IIT: 
The Emperor’s Elephant 
The Loan of a Cauldron 
The Hoja’s Revival 
**Hoja Series No. IV: 
The Donkey Broker 
The Heart of a Tyrant 
The Hoja’s Pupils 
The Innkeeper’s Bill 
Tomorrow May Be Judgment Day 
tabbit Soup 
*HRH Prime Minister Daud Visits the 
U.S. 

*HRH Prince Sihanouk Visits the U.S. 

HRH Prince Wan Waithayakan at 
the U.N. 

*HRH The Shah of Iran Visits the U.S. 
A House, a Wife and a Singing Bird 
Hungarian Fight for Freedom 
I Am a Truck 
Impressionable Years, The 
Impressions of Greece 
Impressions of Japan 
Improvement of Cereal Grains 

**In the Common Interest 
Ipanema School of Agriculture 
Improvement of Livestock—Cattle 
**In Search of Lincoln 
In Which We Live 
Independence for Korea 
India Plows Deeper 
**India Welcomes President Eisenhower 
Indian Art in the U.S.A. 
International Grasslands Conference 
(1952) 
Introducing the United States 
Invitation, The 
Iran at the U.N 
Irakan Skies 
Istanbul 
Italian-American Sports Personalities 
**Jaime Laredo 
Japan Joins the Free Nations 
Japanese Farmers Visit California 
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FILMs IN LANGUAGES—ORIGINAL Propuctions—Continued 


Jets Over Turkey 
Junior Chamber of Commerce 
*Jordan Cavalry 
Kayakum 
King Ibn Saud Visits President Eisen- 
hower 
King of Iraq and National Anthem 
King of Iraq Makes Royal Tour of 
the U.S. 
King Saud Visits Jordan 
King Saud Visits Lebanon 
Korean Art Masterpieces 
**Khrushchev’s American Journey 
L’ora del Sud 
Labor 
Latakia 
Lebanon at the U.N. 
Lebanon Host to Pan-Arab Games 
Lebanese Labor Leaders Visit the U.S. 
Let Us Live 
Libyan American Rodeo 
**Libyan Sheiks Visit America 
Life for the Land 
*A Life in Our Hands 
Life of President Eisenhower 
**The Little Giant 
**Living With the Atom 
Lost No More 
Magic Streetcar, The 
*Magnetic Bottle, The 
Malaria 
*Malaria Eradication 
Malaya at the U.N. 
Man Learns To Farm 
Man Learns To Heal 
A Man of the People 
Man’s Machines 
*Mayor Brandt in the U.S. 
Meeting of the Americas 
Men at the Crossroads 
Men of the Forest 
Mexican Rattle Flags 
*Minnesota Statehood Centennial 
Mission of Friendship 
**Mr. Karame in America 
Modern Turkish Army 
Museum of Art 
Music of the Americas 
My Latvia 
Namru Story 
A Nation in Torment 
National Anthem of Thailand 
National Folk Festival 
*Navy of Pakistan 
Near Past Foundation 
Near Bast Horizon 
Neighborhood House 
Netherlands Troops in Korea 
New Horizons in Philippine Agricul- 
ture 
New Jets for Greece 
New Libya, The 


See footnotes on p. 383 


New President of American Univer- 
sity at Beirut 
*The Nautilus Crosses the Top of the 
World 
News Magazine No. 26 
News Magazine No. 27 
News Magazine No. 28 
News Magazine No. 29 
News Magazine No. 30 
News Magazine No. 31 
News Magazine No. 32 
News Magazine No. 33 
News Magazine No. 34 
News Magazine No. 35 
News Magazine No. 36 
News Magazine No. 37 
News Magazine No. 38 
News Magazine No. 39 
News Magazine No. 40 
News Magazine No. 41 
News Magazine No. 42 
News Magazine No. 43 
News Magazine No. 44 
News Magazine No. 45 
News Magazine No. 46 
News Magazine No. 47 
News Magazine No. 48 
News Magazine No. 49 
News Magazine No. 52 
News Magazine No. 53 
News Magazine No. 54 
News Magazine No. 55 
News Magazine No. 56 
News Magazine No. 66 
1952 Royal Visit to the U.S. (Queen 
Juliana of the Netherlands) 
Nixon Visits Iran 
Nutrition 
Now We Are Free 
*New York Philharmonic Visits Brazil 
Old German Christmas Play, An 
Olympic Games of 1952 
Only the Beginning 
Open Road, The 
Open House for Rural Youth Leaders 
(Burmese Edition ) 
Open House For Rural Youth Leaders 
(Indonesian Edition) 
Opening of the New Islamic Center, 
The 
Operation Firm Link 
Orphans in Korea (Operation Mas- 
cot ) 
Our Brethren—The Refugees 
Our Ethiopian Friends in Korea 
Our Roads Program 
Our Times Series (issues 1 through 
35) 
*Out Among the Stars 
Out of the Darkness 
Out of Hungary to Freedom 
Paintings of the New World 
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FILMs IN LANGUAGES—ORIGINAL Propuctions—Continued 


Pakistan at the U.N. 
*Pakistan Fights Back 
*Pakistan in America 

Pan American Conferences 
*Pan American Festivities 

Pan American Games 

Paraguay at the U.N. 

**Partners for Peace 

Partnership for 

Speech ) 
Path to Peace (Eisenhower Speech of 
April 16, 1953) 
Pattern for Peace 
**Peace and Friendship in Freedom 

Peace Comes to the Village 

Peanuts, A Valuable Crop 
*People of the Arctic 

People Win Through, The 

Peoples of Iran Series: 

The North of Iran 

Teheran 

From the Land of the Medes to 
the Capital of Safavich 

From the Edge of the Desert to 
the Land of the Achaemenian 
Kings 

The Land of Black Gold 

Peruvian Amazon Series: 

Beyond the Ranges 

Man, Machine and the Jungle 

Peruvian Amazon 

Open Sesame 

Poles Are Stubborn People 

Philippine Progress 

Philippine Rehabilitation 

Philippine Troops in Korea 

Pilgrimage to Mecca 

Pilgrimage of Liberty 

**Plan Chillam 

Plan for Peace 

Planning for Plenty 

Planting a Nursery 

Planting an Orchard 

Portrait of an American Family 
*Portrait of a City 

President Auriol Visits the U.S.A. 

President Eisenhower’s Second In- 

auguration 

President-Elect of the Fifth U.N. 

General Assembly 

*President Frondizi of Argentina Vis- 
its the U.S. 

President Ngo Dinh Diem Visits the 

U.S. 

*President of the Republic of the Phil- 
ippines 

‘*President Sekon Toure Visits the U.S. 

President Sukarno’s Visit to the U.S. 

President Tubman Visits the U.S. 

Presidential Elections —1956 

Presidential Nominations—1956 


Peace (Dulles 


See footnotes on p. 383. 


Prime Minister of Iran Visits the 
U.S. 
Prime Minister Kotelawala Visits the 
U.S. 
Prime Minister Nehru Visits Presi- 
dent Eisenhower 
Prime Minister Suhrawardy of Pak- 
istan Visits the U.S. 
Prime Minister of the Gold Coast 
Visits Liberia 
Prime Minister Pibulsonggram Visits 
the U.S. 
Problems of a Small Community 
**Progress in the Americas 
Pursuit of Happiness, The 
**Rails of Progress 
Rehabilitation of the Blind 
Report from Korea 
Report on Puerto Rico 
Report on SEATO 
Rescue Squad 
**Rice Expansion 
Richmond, California, U.S.A. 
*The Right Road 
River Valley Projects 
Road of a Hundred Days 
Rosary of the Missions 
Rural High School 
Rural Women 
Sadiye—Story of a Village Midwife 
**Salute to Casablanca 
*Sanctuary 
Scenes From American History : 
I. New World 
II. To Freedom 
III. A Nation Sets Its Course 
IV. Coast to Coast 
School of the Ozarks 
Scroll, The 
*Secretary Dulles Visits Brazil 
Seeds of Progress 
Sequia (Drought) 
Shah Visits Shiraz 
Shrimp Fisherman 
*Silent Operation 
Small Town Editor 
Soldier of Freedom 
Sponge Fishermen 
*Space Pioneer 
Spraying an Orchard 
SS. United States 
The States and the Nation 
Summer School for Teachers 
*Symphony Across the Land 
Symphony of the Air 
Syria at the U.N. 
Syria and Lebanese Federation Holds 
Convention 
*San Francisco Ballet (3 theatrical 
trailers) 
Tailgate Man from New Orleans 
*Task Force 88 Maneuvers 
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FILMs In LANGUAGES—ORIGINAL PropucTIONS—Continued 


*Teen Age Diplomat 
Thailand at the U.N. 
Thailand, Land of Athletes 
Thailand Troops in Korea 
That Greece Be Free 
Thai Buddhist Customs 
**That The Mountain Shall Bloom 
There’s Music in the Town 
They Need Not Die 
*The Thirsty Land 
This is Democracy 
This is My Philippines 
This is Our Land 
*This is Quemoy 
Thunderbirds in Chile 
A Ticket to Manila 
Today (African Newsreel) 
sues) 
Together We Progress in Agriculture 
Together We Progress in Education 
Together We Progress in Public 
Health 
Tom Schuler—Cobbler Statesman 
Toward a Better Future 
Toward New Horizons 
Toward Tomorrow 
Trachoma 
*Training for Peace 
*Training Malayan Athletes 
Training of Men, The 
Transatlantic 
**Transportation in Sao Paulo 
Tuberculosis Is Curable 
**Trapping the Elephant 
Turkey at the U.N. 
Turkish Commandoes 
Turkish Troops in Korea 
Tuskegee Institute Welcomes 
Coast Visitors 
Union Local 
Unonism Arrives in Honduras 
Union Local 
U.N. Kindergarten 
University Art Program 
An Unpleasant Subject 
The United States Today 
Urs Shah Abdul Lateef of Bhit 
U.S. Labor Unites 
U.S. Tour of Prime Minister of Af- 
ghanistan 
U.S. Vice President Nixon 
dor of Friendship 
U.S. Vice President 
Tour 
*U.S. Welcomes King Hussein 
*U.S.S. Ranger Visits Brazil 
Valley of the Weavers 
Vanguard I 
Versatile Soybean 


(30. is- 


Gold 


Ambassa 


Makes World 


Vice President Nixon’s Goodwill Tour 


Vice President Nixon Visits Africa 
Vice President Nixon Visits Latin 
America, 1958 


See footnotes on p. 383 


**Vice President Nixon Visits U.S.S.R. 
and Poland 

*Visit to Korea 

Victory in the Tarai 

Village and the Road 

Village and the School 

Village and the Technician 

Village Action 

Village Institute 


Visit of Emperor Haile Selassie to 
the U.S. 

Visit of Prime Minister Bourguiba to 
the U.S. 


Visit of Prime Minister of Pakistan 
Visit of King Mohammed V of Moroc- 
co to the U.S. 
Visiting Good Neighbors 
Voice of a Choir 
Washington Mosque, The 
Water Control 
Water for the Thirsty Land 
**The Way Ahead 
Way of Living 
West African 
ean Colleges 
Western Symphony 
We Build a Town 
Wheat for Libya 
Wheat to Pakistan 
Without Fear 
White Stallions of Vienna 
Why Infants Die 
Women in Elections 
Work Inspections 
Workers for Peace 
World Assembly of Youth 
World Assembly of Youth Tours 
**World Buddhist Conference 
World Series, Nicaragua 1950 
**The World We Want (Near Ex 
version ) 
**The World We Want ( Africa version) 
**The World We Want (Far East 
version ) 
Years of Change 
Yesterday’s Farmers 
Landowners 
Young Trade Union Member 
Your Ambassador in Washington 
( Morocco) 
Your Ambassador’ in 
(Sudan) 


Students Visit Ameri- 


ist 


Tomorrow's 


Washington 


Your Ambassador in Washington 
(Tunisia ) 

*Your Ambassador to the U.N 
Burma 

*Your Ambassador to the U.N 
Ceylon 

*Your Ambassador to the U.N 
Laos 

*Your Ambassador to the U.N 


Sudan 


*Yunus Emre—A U.N. Concert 
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FitMs IN ENGLISH ONLY—ORIGINAL PRODUCTIONS 


*America Revisited 
**Farmer to Farmer 
*First Hand Report 
Ghana at the United Nations 
The Kind of World We Seek (President Eisenhower’s Speech at VOA Anni- 
versary ) 
NATO Conference—1957 
*NATO’s Tenth Anniversary 
1958 Academy Awards Ceremony 
**Peace and Friendship in Freedom 
President Eisenhower's Press Conference—Numbers 1 through 65 
*President Eisenhower’s Press Conference—Numbers 66 through 85 
**President Eisenhower’s Press Conference—Numbers 86 through 101 
President Eisenhower’s State of the Union Message—1957 
President Eisenhower's State of the Union Message—1958 
*President Eisenhower's State of the Union Message—1959 
**President Eisenhower's State of the Union Message—1960 
President Eisenhower’s November 7 Address: Science and Security 
President Eisenhower's November 13 Address: Future Security 
President Eisenhower Reports on the Middle East 
*President Eisenhower's Plan for Peace in the Middle East 
*President Hisenhower on the Taiwan Situation 
*President Eisenhower’s Message on Lebanon 
*President Eisenhower Reports on Berlin 
**President Eisenhower Discusses World Affairs 
**President Eisenhower Discusses Goodwill Mission 
*President Eisenhower's July 4 Message to Americans Abroad 
Secretary Dulles’ Address to the National Press Club—January 16, 1958 
Secretary Dulles’ Speech of August 26, 1955 
Secretary Dulles Reports to Congress—June 6, 1958 
*Secretary of State Herter Addresses the Nation on Germany 
*Secretary of State Herter Reports on Geneva Talks 
*Teaching English Grammar 
Teaching English Naturally 
Tenth Anniversary Observance, Led by President Eisenhower, of the U.S Cul- 
tural Exchange and Information Programs 
*Vice President Nixon Visits the United Kingdom 


ACQUIRED PRODUCTIONS 


Mr. Roonry. Now with regard to this list of acquired productions, 
what do these asterisks mean ¢ 

Mr. Suetron. The same thing, sir. The one asterisk means it was 
introduced into the program in fiscal year 1959, and two asterisks 
means it was introduced in fiscal year 1960. 


FILM OF FULTON FISH MARKET 


Mr. Rooney. I see you still have the “Fulton Fish Market” on the 
list. 


Mr. Suetron. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Roonry. How many years has that been on here ? 


Mr. Suetron. I think that was put into the program about 1948, as 
I remember it. 


*Denotes release during fiscal year 1959. 
**Denotes release during fiscal year 1960. 


53458 60 
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FILM OF JEROME ROBBINS BALLET 


Mr. Rooney. Now you have a film which you say was acquired in 
fiscal year 1960 entitle “Jerome Robbins Ballet.” Exactly what is 
that ? 

Mr. Suetton. That is a film that was acquired from our Television 
Service which was made of the Jerome Robbins Ballet. 

Mr. Roonry. While they were performing at whose expense? 

Mr. Suetton. The film was made here in the United States, in New 
York and is primarily designed, I believe, to present this particular 
ballet, which is considered a classic of modern type ballet. 

Mr. Rooney. But my question was: It was filmed while they were 
performing at whose expense ? 

Mr. Sueiton. Mr. Chairman, as I understand it they were in re- 
hearsal for the trip that they were planning to take in connection 
with the President’s fund. 

Mr. Rooney. And, that trip cost the taxpayers how much? 

Mr. Suetton. I do not have that information. 

Mr. Roonry. Someone here ought to have that information. 

Mr. Posner. Sir, that is the cost that would appear in the Presi- 
dent’s international program. 

Mr. Rooney. Exactly. That is why I am inquiring. 

Mr. Posner. I do not have the cost immediately available, but I 
shall be glad to supply it for the record. 

Mr. Roonry. You are in that program; are you not? 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. With all these briefcases you have up here, which take 
two men to cart out each day, we never seem to be able to get the 
answers to the questions we ask. 

You cannot tell us how much the taxpayer paid in connection with 
the exhibit of the Jerome Robbins une to the rest of the world? 

Mr. Posner. I regret, sir, that I do not have the information which 
pertains to the President’s fund at this time. 

Mr. Roonry. What was the production cost of this film, Jerome 
Robbins Ballet ? 

Mr. Suerron. I do not have that figure, Mr. Chairman. The film 
was produced by the Television Service, and we acquired it, but I do 
not have the production cost. 

Mr. Roonry. Who produced it ? 

Mr. Suetton. It was produced by a contractor. 

Mr. Roonry. Who was paid by whom ? 

Mr. Sueiron. Who was paid by the Television Service of the 
Agency. 

Mr. Roonry. In others words, you? 

Mr. SuHettron. No, sir: I am responsible for the Motion Picture 
Service, and there is a separate Television Service. 

Mr. Roonry. Are you not close enough to them to look over their 
shoulder and find out what they paid for the production of this film? 

Mr. Sueiron. Well, I could find out very easily, yes, sir; but T just 
do not have the production cost of their films here. 

Mr. Roonry. It seems, Mr. Allen, that on almost every question we 
ask where we want some information we never can get it. 
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You tell us it will be supplied for the record. Yesterday I saw 
two gentlemen pushing a cart full of a lot of briefcases out of here. 
What is in these briefcases? 

Mr. Auten. I asked the same question yesterday, Mr, Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, I assure you it was not original with me, because 
Mr. Bow mentioned it to me. 

Mr. Posner. Mr. Chairman, the information I have indicates that 
the film on the Jerome Robbins Ballet was produced by the Television 
Service at a cost of $14,629. 

Mr. Rooney. Now, when you say you “acquired it” you acquired it 
from another area of USI ; is that right? 

Mr. SuHetton. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have any breakdown of that figure, $14,629 

Mr. Posner. That is a 15-minute film, sir. It was contr acted. i 
do not have more information readily available. 

The Television Service will be able to provide more detailed in- 
formation, I am sure. 


FILM ELIMINATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Roonry. Do you have a list of those films which were eliminatea 
during the past year? 

Mr. Sueuton. No films have been retired during the past year, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. How long has it been since there has been a review 
of the film catalogs in France ? 

Mr. Suevron. Mr. Chairman, there is a constant—— 

Mr. Rooney. That question calls for a length of time, Mr. Shelton. 

Mr. Suevron. Well, there is a constant process of review which is 
carried on. 

Mr. Rooney. The question is, How long since you have had a review 
of your film catalog in France? 

Mr. Sueuron. Well, perhaps, Mr. Chairman, I could answer your 
question best this way: There is a procedure established whereby the 
public affairs officer notifies the agency 

Mr. Rooney. I am not asking for your procedure. I am asking 
you about how long it has been since there has been a review of the film 

‘atalog in France / 

Mr. Suevron. There certainly would have been a review, I would 
assume, as of a year ago, but I do not know the answer spec ifically to 
that question. I would know it only if the public affairs officer 
advised us of the films that he wished to retire from the program since 
there was a review. 

Mr. Rooney. How long has it been since there was a review of the 
film catalog in Germany in recent years? 

Mr. Suetron. The same answer would apply, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Would the same answer apply with regard to Italy? 

Mr. Sueron. Yes, sir; there were films retired from the program in 
the past several years, and therefore that would indicate that a review 
was made of the lists of films at the posts during those years. 

_Mr. Rooney. Well, we are advised that there has not been any re- 


view in recent years of the films in Germany or France. Do you 
deny that? 
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Mr. Suevron. Well, I would think it not likely, but I cannot deny 
it because the review is instituted by the public affairs officer. 

Mr. Rooney. Is it not true that in Italy the last time the film cata- 
log was purged was in 1955? 

T did not he sar your answer. 

Mr. Sueiron, Well, Mr. Chairman, I do not have the last catalog 
that was printed in Italy, and so I cannot tell you the date that was 
on it. The catalogs are printed on a periodic basis and not on an 
annual basis, or anything like that. 

Therefore, T have no reason to question the statement there. I have 
no basis on whic h to question it. 

Mr. Rooney. Is it not the fact that the posts do not communicate 
with you at all unless they desire certain films removed from the pro- 
gram, and you, therefore, would not know the first thing about it, 
would you, from where you sit here in Washington ? 

Is that right? 

Mr. Sueuton. I would not know unless they wanted to remove a 
film from the program ; that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And is it the fact, as one IMS official advised, that 
rarely does an oversea post submit a communication identifying films 
it desires removed from the program / 

Mr. Suevron. Well, sir, I would not go so far as to say “rarely.” 
I think the procedure that was instituted a number of years ago has 
éliminated a considerable number of nonuseful films from the pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Roonry. Would the fact that, as you said at the outset, that 
there has not. been a single film removed in the past year have any 
bearing on this statement ¢ 

Mr. Suetron. I do not think so, particularly in view of the fact 
that over the last several years the films in the program have been 
brought fairly currently up to date. 

Mr. Roonry. Well, they are not fairly currently up to date, are 
they, Mr. Shelton, if there has not been a purge in France and Ger- 
many since 1955, are they ? 

Mr. SHeiton. Well, Mr. Chairman, I would have to check as to 
exactly what films—— 

Mr. Rooney. You would have to check? This has already been 
checked. Weare giving you checked facts. 

Mr. Suevron. | appreciate that. 

Mr. Rooney. We are giving you checked facts concerning your own 
organization, and it seems as though you do not know very much 
about it. 

Mr. Suevton. I appreciate it very much, s 

Mr. Rooney. I would like you to tell me alain you can remember 
a communication from a post identifying films to be removed from 
the program. When has one come to your attention ? 

Mr. Sueiton. Well, there were reports last year. We submitted 
reports last yea 

Mr. Rooney. C an you recall one in the past year? 

Mr. Suevron. No, sir. In the past year there have been no films 
retired from the program. 

Mr. Rooney. Can you recall one the year before ? 

Mr. Suexron. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Rooney. From either France or Germany ? 

Mr. Suerron. [ cannot specifically 

Mr. Rooney. Or Italy ? 

Mr. Suevron. From France or Italy; no, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Or from France or Italy or Germany in the year 
before that ? 

Mr. Suexron. I cannot specifically recall ; no, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Is it the fact that the posts overseas are requested to 
submit reports semiannually to you people here in Washington ? 





CURRENT EMPLOYMENT 


By the way, how many people do you have here in Washington in 
this outfit ¢ 

Mr. Suevron. Ninety in Washington, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And how many somewhere else ? 

Mr. Suertron. In New York we have 66. 


FILM LIBRARY EVALUATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Rooney. And is it the fact that these posts are requested to 
submit reports semiannually, listing the five films for various audience 
groups which have been most frequently used during the previous 6 
months; is that right, or do you know # 

Mr. SHELTON. “Yes, sir. They are requested to submit reports 
listing the most successful films. 

Mr. Rooney. Now, then, is it the fact that when films are distributed 
to the oversea posts there is no requirement that the post submit re- 
ports to you here in Washington or in New York concerning the 
reception the film receives in the local exhibition; is that right ? 

Mr. SuHeuron. Well, there is a procedure requesting information 
regarding the reception of the films worldwide, and we receive a 
continuing series of reports from our posts overseas on the reception 
of films. 

Mr. Rooney. Is it the fact that there is no requirement? Yes or no. 

Mr. Suetron. There is asemiannual report; yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. The semiannual report refers to five films. 

Is there any requirement that the post submit reports concerning the 
reception other films receive ¢ 

Mr. Suevtron. Well, there is a request to the post that they sub- 
mit significant comments regarding the reception of the films. 

Mr. Roonry. Is it not the fact that you here in Washington are 
not able to evaluate the effectiveness and results of a given film dis- 
tributed overseas unless it happens to be within the top five in the 
semiannual reports from the overseas posts ? 

Either this isso or not. You ought to know your own procedure. 

Mr. Suettron. Well, sir, I think if you narrow it to that particular 
reporting procedure, then that statement is correct. 

I think that there are many other factors that are involved in 
assessing the film program. The area directors are out in the field, 
and they are observing the activities of the program in the field. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Shelton, I am talking about the reports from the 
posts back to Washington. Have you within the past year received 
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a report with regard to the effectiveness and results of any films other 
than the top five at a post ? 

Mr. Suetron. Yes, sir; we have received reports. 

Mr. Rooney. On aspecial film ? 

Mr. Suetron. Ona special film, yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. On a special film that you asked for? 

Mr. SuHetron. No, sir; on films that had an unusual reception 
either one way or the other. 

Mr. Rooney. But, you do not have a report with regard to all the 
films at the post; do you? 

Mr. Suerron. Not on all the films; no, sir, but I want to 

Mr. Rooney. So, you do not know which should be purged and 
which should not, outside of the five top ones, and the special one; 
is that —* 

Mr. Suettron. Well, sir, the public affairs officer sends in the sug- 
gested films that he believes are no longer useful to his individual 
country program and then based on his recommendation, there is 
a committee within the agency made up of the geographic area and 
the policy areas as well as the motion picture service which decides 
whether or not to concur in this recommendation. 

Mr. Rooney. This is being run about as well as it has been all along. 


FILMS OF VISITS OF FOREIGN LEADERS 


Mr. Bow. Mr. Shelton, I was wondering about one thing. The 
Chairman was discussing with you the motion pictures of foreign 
leaders as they come to this country, and you said that you were 
sort of looking over their shoulders in these films. 

Mr. Sueuton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. I assume these pictures are to be shown back in their 
country; is that correct? 

Mr. Suetron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Now, in the pictures that we have made of the Presi- 
dent’s trips and Premier Khrushchev, we have judged the success, 
to a certain extent, of their trips based upon the crowds surrounding 
them and the enthusiasm of the welcome of these people, and I am 
wondering whether or not by showing over the shoulders of these 
people, coming here, and taking those back for their own purposes 
in the countries from which these people come whether the people 
of that country might feel that their leaders have not been properly 
received or enthusiastically received in their visits to this country. 

Will they understand the difference in these things, or are we apt 
to have a reaction which might be bad from the people feeling that 
their leaders or their presidents have not been properly rec eived ? 

Mr. Allen, could you speak to that? ‘This disturbs me just a little. 

Mr. Auten. Of course, that depends a great deal on the skill with 
which the film is produced and edited. 

Mr. Bow. You recognize, as I do, that the films we have seen of 
President Eisenhower's trips and of Khrushchev as he traveled in 

rarious countries, that we are sort of judging the Khrushchev trip 
and the President’s trips by the size of the crowds and the enthusiasm 
which they are receiving. 

Mr. Auten. That is one of the key elements. 
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Mr. Bow. What is going to happen? Are these people who have 
enthusiastically welcomed President Eisenhower in these various 
countries going to have some resentment when they see the films 
which we take of their leaders when they visit here ? 

Are they going to understand them ? 

Mr. AuLEN. I have not heard of a single case in which a film made 
of a foreign wets coming to the U nited States had the least bit 
of an adverse reaction. Quite the contrary. There are constantly 
more and more vdeinieniia for longer color films of every foreign offi- 
cer who comes to the United States. 

The United States, of course, is the “Mecca,” more or less, for 
kings, potentates and prime ministers who have been flocking here since 
World War II for one reason or another. 

Often when a new country becomes independent, such as Guinea, 
the first thing the new president wants to do is to take a trip to the 
United States 

Our experience, as far as I am aware, has been that the demand 
for the films of the visits has been overwhelming and the appreciation 
for them has been very great. 

Mr. Bow. Do you agree with me that there is a possibility of this 
thing I have raised ? 

Mr. Atien. Yes; I agree that that has to be borne very much in 
mind in producing the films and showing them. However, any film 
official of USIA or public affairs officer abroad, who was worth his 
salt, would sense adverse reaction and just would not show any such 
film. Asa matter of fact, I know of such a case. 

Mr. Bow. I have a great feeling on this movie program. I think 
we can really reach a lot of people with it, if we have the right kind 
of a program. 

Mr. Auten. I know of one case in which a visiting foreign dignitary 
came to the United States in 1949 and the film that was made of it 
was sent out to his country. He said certain things in the United 
States which were very pleasing to the people of the United St: ites, 
but it sounded a little bit different back in his home country. The 
Ambassador at that moment decided that he would put the film on the 
shelf. I came along some time later and showed the film locally for 
the first time. 

FILM DISPOSAL PROGRAM 


Mr. Bow. Mr. Shelton, I am somewhat concerned, as the chairman 
seems to be, with the question of the inventory of films. In practical- 
ly all the areas I cover, I generally walk into the film library and I 
find the same dust gathering which has been there for several years. 

Why do we not do a cleanup job on these film libraries? 

I have asked some of these officers in the field this question : “How 
many do you have here that were never used?” And there is always a 
very large number. 

Mr. Sueriton. Well, Mr. Bow, I feel that there are really two ele- 
ments to any basic film program: One are the long-range films that 
present American culture, and which have certain basic characteristics 
which are useful to us over a long period of time and are, in effect, simi- 
lar to a book that is kept in a library to be used on appropriate 
occasions. 
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Now, these films are, in effect, the sort of bedrock background on 
which the film program is based, and they are sort of fundamental. 
T think that, perhaps, they are not saleable from a topical point of 
view from day to day as some of the other types, but they are basic to 
the effectiveness of a good film program. 

Then, in addition to that, we have the more current films—the films 
that are produced on current topics and on items of current foreign 
policy and on the visits of the dignitaries. 

Mr. Bow. Well, those I am not talking about. I am talking about 
the ones that clutter up your libraries and that are never used. 

Why do you continue to carry those ? 

You have been attempting to answer the question—not to my sat- 
isfaction—but you have made an attempt to make a record on it. 

Mr. Suetron. I feel, Mr. Bow, we have done, or have at least made 
an effort to eliminate the films from the program that are no longer 
productive. 

FILM OF AUTOMOBILE OPERATION 


Mr. Bow. May I ask you this question? I will just take one at 
random and that is the film “Automobile Operation: Know Your 
Car.” When was that acquired ? 

Mr. Suetton. That was acquired a number of years ago. 

Mr. Bow. I think, as I recall it, that car still has ‘the old trans- 
mission in it. 

Mr. Suerton. That film, as I recall the history of it, was acquired 
quite a long time ago, as I remember, and it was particularly selected 
for showing to groups overseas that were enthusiastic followers of 
motor clubs and that type of thing. 

Mr. Bow. But, this involves the operation of an automobile and 
how to operate it, and things of that kind, and that movie is just 
simply out of date. 

Most of the things on those cars are not on cars as of this time. 

Why do wecarry a thing like that? 


USE OF USIA FILMS BY FOREIGN TELEVISION 


Mr. Auten. Let me point out, Mr. Bow, something that came up 
recently which rather surprised me. Many countries are just coming 
into television. When they start having to arrange programs for 
television, even if they only program 4 hours a day. Sixteen 15- 
minute programs are required, day after day. They have to have 
new programs every day. That is a terrific problem for the local 
program manager. So, often they come around to us and say, “Just 
let us have anything we can put on the air which will be moving, 
so people will watch.” 

They are so anxious to get programs that if we do not have a pretty 
good catalog of films available, they will go anywhere they can to 
get it. 

I would like to have good films, of course. 

Mr. Bow. I do not think that is doing us much good, because it 
does not create good will, because many times when I look at some 
of our television programs I find they must be doing the same thing 
in this country that they are doing abroad—that they go into some 
of these libraries and pick up some very old pictures and show them. 
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Mr. Auten. I agree, of course. 

Mr. Bow. Are “these people in Ghana and these other countries 
going to appreciate going to the USIA library and taking some very 
old films? 

Mr. Auten. We explain to them that these are old films. 

If you do not have something available when they ask us for it, 
then they might say “Well, we will go to the Soviet Embassy and see 
what they have to offer.” 

Mr. Bow. I should think that out of this whole list of pictures, the 
Motion Picture Service would have something a little more modern 
to give them in this program than this very old one that I just picked 
out at random. I admit that I looked through here and picked out 
one that was very old. But I happened to have had a couple of offi- 
cers mention that, as one of the ones they do not like to show to people 
any more which is still in the library, and I think we could very well 
clean them up. 

Mr. Auten. I might say if there is any field in which the United 
States ought to be up to date, it should be in the automobile industry. 

Mr. Bow. I would think so, too, but that was just one which I 
picked at random. 

PROGRAM IN AFRICA 


Mr. Bow. What is the program doing in Africa now, Mr. Shelton ? 
NEWS MAGAZINE “TODAY” 


Mr. Suevron. Mr. Bow, we have a monthly news magazine type of 
film called “Today” which is released in all of the countries south of 
the Sahara. This film, I think I can safey say, is by far the most 
popular film that is shown in Africa. It is partly photographed in 
Africa and partly in the United States and its combines 

Mr. Bow. This is a newsreel type film? 

Mr. Suerton. Yes, sir, and it combines events that occur in Africa 
and those that occur in the United States which have some identity 
of interest and create the feeling on the part of the people of Africa 
that we are interested in their future. 

Mr. Bow. In what areas is that picture being shown 4 

Mr. Suevron. It is shown in all countries south of the Sahara, such 
as Ethiopia, Ghana, Nigeria, and the Sudan. 

Mr. Bow. How often is that film shown ? 

Mr. Suevron. Once a month, 

Mr. Bow. How are you showing it ? 

Mr. Suexron. Both theatrically, through theater circuits in those 
countries and nontheatrically through our mobile unit operation and 
through our normal nontheatrical film program. 

Mr. Bow. Have you some idea or record as to the number of people 
that are seeing that particular film in Africa each month ? 

Mr. Suexton. The best estimate that we have been able to develop 
is that this is seen by something in the neighborhood of approximately 
2 million people a month. 

Mr. Bow. Have you a breakdown of that by countries ? 

Mr. Suetton. Yes, sir; we have some breakdown. 

It is not complete. 
Mr. Bow. Give us what you have there. 
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Mr. Suetton. For example, Ghana reported in 1 month that there 
was a theatrical audience of 40,000. 

Mr. Bow. This is in the regular theaters ? 

Mr. Suexron. Yes, sir, and 80,000 people were reached by mobile 
units and in nontheatrical showings +i in general, for a total of 120,000 
people for the month. Nigeria reported a total of 1,215,000; the Su- 
dan, 768,000. I am being very conservative when I say 2 million be- 
cause the reports that we have, although it is impossible, of course, to 
arrive at them accurately would indic: ate that it is somewhere between 
2 and 4 million. 

Mr. Bow. When this picture is shown theatrically, is it accredited? 

Mr. Suetton. To the USIA; yes, sir. 


OTHER FILMS OF IMPORTANCE 


Mr. Bow. What other pictures do you find are important to our de- 
velopment of relationships in Africa ? 

Mr. Suettron. Well, I think that, for example, the film that we pro- 
duced on Sekou Toure’s visit to the United States, President Sekou 
Toure of Guinea, has been a very significant film, and also the film on 
the President of Ghana, Mr. Nkrumah, to the United States. I think 
films that show America’s interest in the newly emerging countries of 
Africa are particularly important at this time to the people of this 
area. 

REDUCTION OF PROGRAM IN WESTERN EUROPE 


Mr. Bow. Are you reducing the program in Western Europe? 
. = : 
Mr. Suexiton. The program in Western Europe from a production 
point of view has been reduced very considerably. 
Mr. Bow. How about your showings ? 
Mr. Suetton. We have reduced in 1960 the motion picture program 
by $155,781 in Western Europe. 


DETERMINATION OF AREAS OF EMPHASIS 


Mr. Bow. How do you determine your priorities as to where you 
are going to put the emphasis in these programs? 

Mr. Sueiton. We attempt to determine these priorities on the basis 
originally of U.S. objectives overseas which arrive from many points, 
from the statements and instructions from the Director and from guid- 
ance from other areas of the Government and, of course, from our mis- 
sions overseas. Then the program is tentatively planned on a joint 
basis between the public affairs officer and iadialives and from this 
planning process that goes on over a constant period a program is 
developed and then of course we attempt to fit that into a realistic 
budget concept and direct it to the areas where the particular medium 
is most useful. 

Now, for example, you speak of Africa. Certainly visual material, 
motion pictures are extremely useful m the countries of Africa and 
the Far East and Near East and so we attempt to take all of this into 
account in planning the priority of the motion picture program. 

I think, Mr. Bow, it is a question of attempting to adjust capability 
and opportunity to the overall objectives of the U.S. information 
program. 
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DISTRIBUTION AND USE OF PROJECTORS 


Mr. Bow. I notice in Western Europe you have 2,448 projectors in 
inventory in 1961; in Africa you have 294. If Africa is our target 
and the area in which we are trying to get this out to the people and 
you have to do it more or less with your mobile groups, how do we 
justify 2,448 projectors in Western Europe as against 294 in Africa? 

Mr. SuHevron. Sir, we are just beginning the task of establishing 

rograms in many of the countries of Africa, and it is a question of 
ters the capabilities there and the groups that can use projectors; 
the organizations with operators that can handle them, et cetera, and 
I would also supplement that by saying that we have an operating in- 
ventory of 26 mobile units in Africa, which are very important from 
the point of view of Africa, because of the lack of electrical current 
and other facilities that would normally be available in more ad- 
vanced areas. 

Mr. Bow. Have you any record of the number of projectors in use 
at any given day in Western Europe? How many of these 2,448 
projectors are in use on a particular day ? 

Mr. Suerton. No, sir. 

Mr. Bow. You would have no way of knowing? 

Mr. Suetton. No, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Most of your film program in Western Europe is theatri- 
cal, is it not? 

Mr. Suetron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. The use of projectors has declined considerably ? 

Mr. Suetron. Yes. It is still very significant; I don’t want to say 
“No” too rapidly. 

Mr. Bow. But there has been a substantial decline in the use in the 
various posts of projectors ¢ 

Mr. Suetron. In some posts. There has not been a significant de- 
cline in the Scandinavian countries and I believe that you are familiar 
with the German program, which makes wide use of projectors. 


MOBILE UNITS 


Mr. Bow. Where in the justification do you have your mobile units 
listed ? 

Mr. SHertron. On page 225. 

Mr. Bow. In Europe, and I assume that takes in Eastern and West- 
ern Europe—— 

Mr. Suerron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. You have five mobile units with your 2,448 projectors. 
Most of the projectors in Western Europe, as I understand it, are 
loaned to people who borrow films from the office ? 

Mr. Suettron. That is correct. 

Mr. Bow. Some place I think you listed an average age. What is 
the age situation of these 2,448 units in Western Europe? 

Mr. Suexitron. I would say some of them are as much as 10 years 
old. This is guessing. 

Mr. Bow. Do you have an inventory on that that would show that? 

Mr. Suetton. No, sir. I would just make an average guess—prob- 
ably 6 or 7 years would be an average. 
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Mr. Bow. Where would your new mobile units be used in the Far 
East ? 

Mr. SHeuton. We are asking for two additional mobile units for 
Thailand. We are asking the following for replacements; three in 
Burma, three in Cambodia, two in Indonesia, two in Korea, two in 
Laos, and two in Vietnam. 

Mr. Bow. Your increase of two is for Thailand ? 

Mr. Sueuron. Yes, sir. 


WORLDWIDE INVENTORY OF PROJECTORS 


Mr. Bow. Do you have a record of the Far East? You have 2,108 
projectors there. Do you have an inventory by posts? 

Mr. SuHetron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. May I see it? Is that your worldwide inventory ? 

Mr. Sueiton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Is this similar to the one that was on page 449 of last 
year’s hearings? 

Mr SuHetton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. We shall insert this inventory at this point in the 
record. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 
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Mr. Bow. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. You have inserted 
both the mobile units and the projectors ? 


WORLDWIDE INVENTORY OF MOBILE UNITS 


Mr. Roonry. Up to now I have just inserted the projectors, but 
following that we shall insert the summary with regard to mobile 
units. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 
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AGENCY CONTRACTS IN EXCESS OF $5,000, CALENDAR YEAR 1959 


Mr. Rooney. Do you have a schedule with regard to contracts for 
press and publications service operations in excess of $5,000, January 
ito June 30, 1959? 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. We have the information with respect to 
all contracts for the Agency for more than $5,000 for the period 
January 1, 1959, through December 31, 1959. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well. We shall insert this schedule at this point 
in the record. 


(The matter referred to follows :) 
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Mr. Rooney. I am looking at a list of contracts for press and publi- 
cations and trying to tie it in with motion pictures. I asked for it and 
it was inserted at the start of these exhibits last year, page 432 

Do you have the next one with regard to contracts for motion pic- 
ture service ¢ 

Mr. Posner. That is part of the same listing, Mr. Chairman. It 
begins at page 4. 


PURCHASE OF 10 PROJECTORS FOR WESTERN EUROPE, 1949 


Mr. Bow. Mr. Shelton, I noticed in looking over the recap on pro- 
jectors, going again to Western Europe, that it shows you purchased 
10 new projectors in the last fiscal year, or fiscal year 1959. Is that a 
necessary expenditure when you have so many in the Western Euro- 
pean area ? 

Mr. Suetron. Sir, there were four new projectors purchased for 
Finland and two for Iceland and four for Norway. 

Mr. Bow. The fact you needed them there does not necessarily 
mean you have to go out and buy them. You have several now. 
Wasn’t there a chance to move some of these from storage ! 

When we travel around we see a number in storage. Why couldn't 
they have been sent out rather than purchase new equipment / 

Mr. SHeiron. We did have a number of projectors under repair 
at that time and we do make an effort to shift projectors from country 
to country as they are needed in that specific country, but in this par- 
ticular case the country and area justifications for the increase in the 
available units at the time was, it seemed to us, convincing. 

Mr. Bow. Did this actually come to you or are you justifying what 
some of your people did ? 

Mr. Suerton. Well, I am responsible. 

Mr. Bow. You are responsible. I understand that. You are giv- 
ing us now a story on why it was done. I am wondering whether you 
are just not being nice to some people who purchased ‘them without 
checking your inventory because you cannot convince me, I am afraid, 
Mr. Shelton, that of your 2,448 projectors in Western Europe, so many 
of them were then being repaired that you were not able to ship 10 
to these other posts. That just does not make sense and I do not 
believe it is right. 

Mr. Suetron. Well, Mr. Bow, these were on-balance judgments, 
of course. 

Mr. Bow. On-balance judgments sometimes, I think, are respon- 
sible for throwing the USIA budget hearings off balance and some- 
times the balance that you come up with is affected by this sort of an 
operation. With that many projectors in Western Europe, and there 
is the fact that in addition to the 10 you purchased you acquired from 
other agencies 447. Where did they come from? 


PROJECTORS ACQUIRED FROM OTHER SOURCES 


Mr. Suetton. They came from France. 

Mr. Bow. From what agency ? 

Mr. Sureiron. There were 50 projectors that were transferred to 
Paris from Germany and there were 40 projectors which were acquired 
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at the close of the Brussels Fair and 41 projectors which were ac- 
quired from ECA at various times. 

Mr. Bow. The ones that came from Germany to Paris came from 
what agency ¢ 

Mr. Suevron. They came from USIA. 

Mr. Bow. It says here, “Acquired from other agencies.” I beg your 
pardon. It says “Sources.” 

The source would be Berlin ¢ 

Mr. Suev.ton. That is correct. Berlin or Bonn. 

Mr. Bow. The projectors you got from the Brussels Fair totaled 
how many ? 

Mr. Suetton. Forty 

Mr. Bow. They were practically new ? 

Mr. Suetton. They had to be reconditioned. 

Mr. Bow. They had been used at Brussels? 

Mr. Suettron. They were a different type of projector entirely. 

Mr. Bow. How many projectors are we buying now from American 
firms ¢ 

Mr. Suevron. Well, all of the projectors budgeted here are bought 
from American firms. 

Mr. Bow. It seems to me on occasion we have seen projectors 
around the world that were foreign made. 

Mr. Suexron. There have been in the past. There have been 
projectors bought under various circumstances. 

Mr. Bow. In currencies and things of that type? 

Mr. Suerron. In currencies and things of that sort where they 
were bought from foreign sources. 

Mr. Bow. I hope that when you come in next year if Iam here that 
I do not see any new projectors in Western Europe. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


CURRENT FILM LIBRARY 


Mr. Rooney. I believe we previously inserted a list of the original 
productions insofar as films are concerned outside of classified ones. 
We shall at this point insert in the record a list of the acquired pro- 
ductions and original production of films. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


FILMS IN LANGUAGES—ACQUIRED PRODUCTIONS 


A Is For Atom *Alaska—The 49th State 
ABC of the Diesel Engine Alaska’s Silver Millions 
Abraham Lincoln, A Background **All About Now York 
Study All Around Arkansas 
Achievement in Steel Aluminum 
Acres of Gold America The Beautiful 
Acrobatie Aces American Cowboy 
Adult Education American Farmer 
Advanced Baseball Technique American Road 
Advantages of AC Welding **Americans At Work: 
Adventure in Sardinia Bookbinders 
Adventures of a Junior Raindrop Glass Workers 
Adventuring in the Arts Plumbers and Pipe Fitters 
Afghanistan—A Progressive Country Potters 
Age of Precision And So They Live 
Alaska—America’s Frontier And To Fame Unknown 


See footnotes on p. 429. 
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FILMS IN LANGUAGES—ACQUIRED PRODUCTIONS 


Angry Boy 
Animals of the Zoo 
Appian Way, The 
Arayana—Land of Polite People 
Are Welding of Aluminum 
Architecture West 
Arizona and Its Natural Resources 
Art Discovers America 
**Art In The Western World 
Artificial Insemination of Cattle 
Artur Rubinstein No. 101 
Artur Rubinstein No. 102 
Arturo Toscanini 
Assembling and 
Riveting 
Assembling in a 
Riveting 
Assignment Children 
*Assignment: Mankind 
The Atom and Agriculture 
The Atom and Biological Science 
The Atom and Industry 
The Atom and the Doctor 
Atomie Energy Commission Series: 
Nuclear Reactors for Research 
Sedium-Graphite Reactor Prog- 
ress Report 
Developing 
actors 
Construction of the Argonne 
Research Reactor 
Safety Experiments 
Boiling Reactor 
The Radioisotope in General 
Science 
*High Energy Particle Acceler- 
ators 
*Industrial Application of Nu- 
clear Explosives 
*Armour Research Reactor 
*Radiopharmacenticals: 
Reactor to Physician 
*Research Into Controlled Fu- 
sion 
*Non-Root Feeding of Plants 
*Atomic Power at Shippingport 
*Power Reactors—USA 
*Research Reactors—USA 
Audio-Visual Aids to Learning 


Riveting—Blind 


Jig-Drilling and 


Homogenous’ Re- 


With a 


From 


Automobile Maintenance—Introduc- 
tion 

Automobile Operation—Know Your 
Car 

Bacilliary White Diarrhea 

Bacteria 


Basketball Fundamentals 
Battling Brucellosis 
Behind the Ticker Tape 
Belo Horizonte 
Benjamin Franklin 
Better Pating 

*Beyond the Valley 

*The Big City 

Blow Pipes 


See footnotes on p. 429. 


Continued 


Body Defenses Against Disease 

Books and People—The Wealth 
Within 

*Books for All 

Borax 

Border Without Bayonets 

Boring to Close Tolerances (Machine 
Shop) 

A Boy and His Cow 

A Boy In Court 

Brazil 

Brazing Flanges 
(Coppersmithing ) 

Breakthrough 

Breast Cancer: The Problem of Early 
Diagnosis 

Breast Self-Examination 

Bridge, The 

Bridging the Golden Gate 

Better Farming—More Milk 

Brotherhood of Man 

Brush Techniques 

Building With Rain 

Bulls’ Eye for Farmer Pietersen 

Cadet Cagers 

Cajuns of the Teche 

Californis Junior Symphony 

Camping Together 

Cancer Education 

Cancer Research 

Care of Pets 

Cataract Surgery 

Cavalcade of Sports 

*Challenge of the Atom 

Changing American Market 

Chemical Weed Control 

Chemistry of Fire 

Chicken Little 

Children’s Village 

Choose To Live 

City Out of Darkness 

City Sings. A 

Classification and Technique for Re- 
moval of Impacted Teeth 

Clean Waters 

(leanliness Brings Health 

Clear Track Ahead 

Cleveland, U.S.A. 

Clouds 

Clouds in the Sky 

F*Coast Guard Cutters 

Continent 

Colleges 

Colleges for Americans 

Colombia, Crossroads of the Americas 

Colombia Troops in Korea 

Color Lithography—An Art Medium 

Commutation of DC Machines 

Control of Worms in Hogs 

Coolidge Quartet 

Corinth Canal 

Corn Farmer 

Costa Rica in Central America 

Cotton 


With Spelter 


{round the 
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FILMS IN LANGUAGES—ACQUIRED PROpUCTIONS—Continued 


Country Editor 
Country Store 
Cuban Tobacco 
Cutter Sharpening 
Cutting an External National 
Thread 
Cutting Teeth on a Worm Gear 
Cutting Threads With Taps and Dies 
*A Dancer’s World 
Dark Interlude 
A Date With West Virginia 
Death to Weeds 
*Defeat of Polio 
Defense Against Invasion 
Democracy’s Diary 
Demonstrations of Coal Mine Fires 
and Explosions 
Development of Communication 
*DEW Line Story 
Dia de Carrasquel 
Diagnostic Procedure 
Diesel Motors 
Diesel, the Modern Power 
Digestion of Foods 
Diseases of the Esophagus 
Doctor for Ardaknos 
Document A/3592—Report of 
U.N. Special Committee on 
gary 
Dong Kingman 
Drill Press 
Drilling and Tapping Cast Steel 
Dryland Farming 
**Earth’s Great Treasure 
Education for Peace 
*The Eighth Sea 
Electrodynamics 
Electronics at Work 
Elemental Irrigation 
Emanuel Feuermann 
Employing Blind Workers in Industry 
Employing Disabled Workers in In- 
dustry 
Prosion 
Escape to Freedom 
Europe Looks Ahead 
Everyman’s Empire 
Excursions in Science No. 6 
Excursions in Science No. 7 
**Exploring by Satellite 
Exploring Space 
Extra Feeding Pays 
Extraordinary Adventures of a Quart 
of Milk 
Byes, The 
Byes and Their Care 
Eyes for Tomorrow 
Face of Lincoln, The 
Farm Work—Equipment 
nance 
Farmer Does the Job, The 
Farmers of the Future 


Fine 


the 
Hun- 


Mainte- 


Farmstead Sanitation 


See footnotes on p. 429. 


Feeding Dried Grass for Milk 


Feeding Farm Animals 

Finish Forming by Hand (Sheet 
Metal Work) 

First Aid 

First Steps 

Five C-Clubs of Cuba 

Flight Plan for Freedom 

Flowers at Work 

For Today and Tomorrow 

Foreign Sports in the U.S. 

Forests Forever 

Forgotten Victory 

Fork Truck, The 

Formosa Story 

Foundry Work—Bench Molding— 


Making a Simple Core 
Four-H Club, The 
Franklin Watkins 
Free Horizons 
Free Reading for All 
Freezing Fruits and Vegetables 
From Small Beginnings 
Fulton Fish Market 
Fundamentals of Track and Field 
Future of the Sea 
Freedom of the 
(Italy only) 
Garden in the City 
**Geography of the United States: An 
Introduction 
Golden Grapefruit, The 
Good Skates 
Grandma Moses 
yrant Wood 
Grass Drier Development 
Greek Royalty Visits the U.S.A. 
Green Lantern 
Green Mountain Land . 
Greener Pastures 
Grey Squirrel 
Grinding Carbide Tools 
Growing Americans 
Growing Years, The 
Guardian Angel 
Guardians of Plenty 
yuardians of the City 
Hand Soldering (Machine Shop) 
Harnesses Lightning 
** Hawaii—vU.S.A. 
Heart and Circulation, The 
Heart of the Inca Empire 
Heat Treatment of Steel—Elements 
of Hardening 
*Helen Keller in Her Story 
Help Wanted 
Henry’s Story 
Heritage We Guard, A 
Hidden Power 
*High Places of the Mind 
High Plain 
Highway to Production 
Highways North 


American Road 
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FILMS IN LANGUAGES—ACQUIRED PROpDUCTIONS—Continued | 
Historie Virginia Learn to Swim 
Hobbing a Spur Gear (Machine Learning to Swim | 
Shop) Le Liberte 
Home Place Let’s Be Childish 
Home Preservation of Foods Letter From an Airline Pilot 
The Home We Love Library of Congress | 
Homes Unlimited Life in the Ozarks 
Honduras Liquid Force 
Honey Bee, The Little League Baseball 
Hookworm To Live Again 
House Building Live and Let Live 
*Housing Adventure in Chile Live Teddy Bears 
How Disease Travels Living Circle 
How To Braze Aluminum Living Silver 
How To Weld Aluminum: Are The Living Stream 
Welding Lobstertown 
How To Weld Aluminum: Resistance *Local 100 
Welding Lonnie’s New Crop 
How To Weld Aluminum: Torch L’or du Rhone 
Welding Louisiana Story 
How Young America Paints Machine Tools and Motions 
Human Body Machining a Tool Steel V—Block 
Hypodermic Syringes and Needles Machining Work Held in Chuck 
I Went Back Magnesium, Metal From the Sea 
IBEC System of Low Cost Housing Maize (Corn) 
Iceland on the Prairies Make Way for Youth 
Ideas at Work Making a Segmented Pattern (Ma- 
Immortal Greece chine Shop) 
Immunization Making of a Mural 
Importance of Goals Making of Fine China 
Inch By Inch Malnutrition 
Infant Care and Feeding *A Man in Inhumanity 
Infant Larynx, The Man on the Land 
Insect Enemies Manipulation of Amalgam _ (Den- 
Insects as Carriers of Disease tistry) 
Inside Baseball Manual Cutting to a Line (Machine 
Inside Story, The Shop) 
**International Naval Review Marian Anderson 
Inter-American Cooperation The Marshall Plan 
Introduction to Die Casting Maya Through the Ages 
The Invisible Link Mechanized Silage Making | 
Island of Faith Meet Your Federal Government 
It can Be Done Memories of Budapest 
It’s The Maine Sardine Men at Work 
Jascha Heifetz No. 103 Men of Gloucester 
Jascha Heifetz No. 104 Milk—-The Food for Everybody 
Jefferson: The Achitect The Milling Machine 
** Jerome Robbins’ Ballets: USA Milltown 
Jose Iturbi, Reel 1 Minnesota—Star of the North 
Jose Iturbi, Reel 2 Miracle From Mold—Story of Ter- | 
Jungle That Was (Le Niger) ramycin 
Junior Achievement Miyah, The Story of Water 
Kill the Louse Mr. Miller Lives Everywhere 
Know for Sure Moby Dick 
Korean Farm Life Model Aviation 
Landing at Genoa Modern Coal Mining 
The Land Must Eat Modesta 
Law of the Land Molecular Theory of Matter 
Laying Out and Installing Main Monologue | 
Wire-Way More Milk 
Laying Out Small Castings More Power to Korea (Korea only) 
Leaders for Tomorrow Mosquito Control 
Leadership Through Research Motor Maintenance and Repair 


See footnotes on p. 429. 
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FILMS IN LANGUAGES—ACQUIRED PROpUCTIONS—Continued 


Mount Rainier National Park 
Muscles 
Music for Tiny Tots 
Music in Industry 
My Trip Abroad 
National Gallery of Art 
National Poultry Improvement Plan 
The Nativity 
Nevada and Its Natural Resources 
*New Age of Architecture 
New England Background of Litera- 
ture 
New England Calling 
New England Fisherman 
*New England Portrait 
New Schools for Old 
New York Water Supply 
New York’s Finest 
News in the Air 
Nitrogen Cycle 
No Hand Stripping 
North American Farming 
Not By Chance 
Nurses in the Making 
Nursing in the Americas 
On the Farm 
One Man Harvesting 
One People 
The Open Door 
Orchards in Italy 
*Oriental Brushwork 
Origin and Syntheses of Plastic Ma- 
terials 
Origins of the Motion Picture 
Our American Heritage 
Our Neighbors Down the Road 
Our Productive Industry 
Painting an Abstraction 
*Painting Clouds 
*Painting Crowds of People 


**Pan American Games—Chicago, 1959 


Parks of Paradise 

Passage to the Pribilofs 

Payloads Pay Off 

People Along the Mississippi 

Pablo Casals in Puerto Rico 

People and Petroleum 

People From Venafro 

People of the Ozarks 

People of the Western Shore 

People’s Charter, The 

Peptic Ulcer 

The Petrified River 

Playtown, U.S.A. 

Plunge Cut Grinding (Machine Shop) 

Petroleum 

A Piece of Coal 

Pig Projects Make Profit 

A Place in the Sun 

Planing a Flat Surface (Machine 
Shop) 

Pan American Games 

Pneumonia 


See footnotes on p. 429. 


The Policeman 
Port of New York 
Postwar Farms 
Poultry and Swine 
Powder Metallurgy 
Precisely So 
Prevent Dysentery 
Pride in Workmanship 
Primary Cleansing, Compression and 
Rest Treatment of Burns 
Principles of Electricity 
Principles of Refrigeration 
Proctoscopic Cinematography 
Productivity—Key to Plenty 
Professor F.B.I. 
Project for Tomorrow 
Proof of the Pudding 
Prophet Without Honor 
Protozoa, The 
Public Opinion and Political Action 
Pueblo Boy 
Puerto Rico School of Medicine 
Puerto Rico Series: 
The Bridge 
From the Clouds 
A Drop of Water 
A Small Piece of Land 
A Voice in the Mountain 
Baseball Players 
Purifying Water 
Planning for Good Eating 
Plastic Age 
Radio Frequency 
Radio Frequency Induction Heating 
Ready for Flight 
Realm of the Wild 
Recovery 
Recreation for Factory Workers 
Refrigeration 
Rehabilitation of the War Veteran 
Renaissance Agricole 
Resistance Welding of Aluminum 
Return From the Valley 
R.F.D. 
Rice 
Rice and Bulls 
Rice and Health 
Right Material in the Right Place 
River Without Border 
Roads and Traffic 
Rockefeller Center 


Rodeo 
Rough Line Boring (Machine Shop) 
Rough Turning 3etween Centers 


(Machine Shop) 
RX—House of Squibb 
Safety in Railroading 
Salute to France 
San Francisco—Pacifiec Gateway 
Sanitary Market, The 
Save the Soil 
Save Those Tools 
Schoolhouse on the Screen 
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FILMS IN LANGUAGES—ACQUIRED PRODUCTIONS 


School in the Mailbox 
Scie Circulaire A 
Multiple 
Sea Lion Baseball Team 
The Seafarers 
Searchlight on the Nation 
The Secret Land 
*See It Now: Automation 
See It Now: The Lady From Phila- 
delphia 
Shop Steward 
Sudan 
Segmental Resection of a Portion of 
the Stomach 
*A Share in Tomorrow 
The Shoemaker and the Hatter 
The Skin 
Skippy and the Three R’s 
Small Town Newspaper 
*Small Town, USA 
Smog 
Smoke Eaters 
Smoke Jumpers 
Soil and Water Conservation 
Soil Saving Grasses 
The Solar Family 
Sound Waves and Their Sources 
South Brazil 
South of the Border 
The Sound and the Story 
Squirrel Cage Rotor 
(Electrical Work) 
St. John’s Story 
Starting Line 
Staten Island Truck Farm 
Steel, Man’s Servant 
Stereoscopic Mapping From the Air 
Strategic Air Command 
Stop Silicosis 
Storehouse of History 
Storing Vegetables Indoors 
Storing Vegetables Outdoors 
Story of Koula 
Story of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board 
Story of Thomas A. Edison 
Story of a Rescue 
Story That Couldn't Be Printed 
Swaging 
Sweeney Steps Out 
Swimming and Diving Aces 
T.B. in Poultry and Swine 
Technique for Tomorrow 
The Teeth 
Tennessee Holiday 
*Theodore Roosevelt—American 
*32-B Story 
This Is Automation 
This Is Louisiana 
This Is My Railroad 
This Is Your Army 
This Plastic Age 
Three of Our Children 


Combinaisons 


+ 


Principles 


See footnotes on p. 429. 


Continued 


Thunderbolt Hunters 
Time 
To a New World 
To Help Themselves (CARE) 
Tooling for Better Internal Grinding 
Tools at Hand 
Topsoil 
Torch Welding 
Toronto Symphony 
Total Abdominal Hysterectomy 
Toward Independence 
Toward Tomorrow (Ralph 
A Tower of Destiny 
A Town Solves a Problem 
A Town Without Water 
Trail Breakers 
Traitor Within 
Transthoracic Approach to Repair of 
Left-Sided Traumatic Diaphrag- 
matic Hernia 
Treasure House 
Treatment of Infantile Paralysis 
Trees for Tomorrow 
Trial by Jury 
The Trumpet 
Tuberculosis 
Tuberculosis, Its Diagnosis, Treat- 
ment, and Control 
Tumbling 
Turning Work Held ona Fixture 
The Turret Lathe 
The Typhoid Carrier 
Twenty-Five Feet From the Working 
Face 
Uncommon Clay 
"nion and the Community 
'.N. Report on Prisoners of War 
"nseen Worlds 
'.S. Coast Guard 
Military Academy 
Naval Academy 
A. 
ses and Abuses of Twist Drills 
‘sing a Shell End Mill (Machine 
Shop) 
Using the Classroom Film 
Vaccinate Against Smallpox 
Vermont Farm 
Via Port of New York 
Victory at Thermopylae 
The Village That Wouldn’t Die 
Village Without Water 
Village Without Words 
Visualizing an Object 
Shop) 
Vronsky and Babin 
Water 
Water in the West 
Water, Friend or Enemy 
Water on the Land 
Water Power 
Watercolor Landscape 
Way of a Field Champion 
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FILMS IN LANGUAGES—ACQUIRED PRopUCTIONS—Continued 


We 

We—and the Others 

We See Them Through 

Wealth of the Andes 

Web of Life—Part I (The Strand 
Grows) 

Web of Life—Part II (The Strands 
Break) 

Weed Control 

Welcome to Washington 

Western Stockbuyer 

Westward Flow 

What Is Disease 

What Is Electricity 

The Wheat. Farmer 

Where Mileage Begins 

Where the Golden Grapefruit Grows 

Whistle in the Night 

White Collar Worker 

Winged Scourge 

The Widening Circle 

Wise Parents, Healthy Babies 


With These Hands 

Wonder House 

Woodrow Wilson—Spokesman for To- 
morrow 

Work of the Atmosphere 

Work Simplification Applied to Cleri- 
cal Operations 

Working Through College 

World Friendship 

World in a Schoolroom 

The World Is at Your Door 

The World of Mosaic 

X Minus 80 Days 

X-Ray Inspection (Engineering) 

Years of Decision 

Yellowstone National Park 

Your Air Raid Warden 

Your Friend in Blue 

Your Health Center 

Your Soil—Your Future 

Youths in Camp 


FILMS IN ENGLISH ONLY—ACQUIRED FILMS 


An Ameriean Farm 
American Thanksgiving 
Appleton and Fields 
Behind the Scenes (Movies and You 
Series) : 
The Sound Man 
The Screen Writer 
The Screen Director 
Seréen Actors 
The Art Director 
The Cinematographer 
The Costume Designer 
History Brought to Life 
Let’s Go To the Movies 
Moments in Music 
Cello Concert 
Communist Blueprint for Conquest 
Concert Miniature No. 2 
Football Parade of 1952 


**Football Parade of 1957 


Fundamentals of Tennis 
Grand Canyon 

Great New South, The 
House 

John Sebastian 


FILMS IN LANGUAGES 


Afghanistan Celebrates EID 
Afghanistan at the U.N. 
Afghanistan Students Visit U.S.A. 
Agricultural College 

*Agricultural Extension Conference 

*Ahudhya Treasure 

*Air Force of Pakistan 

*Alaska, Newest of the United States 
Along the Railway Tracks of Europe 
Althea Gibson—Tennis Champion 


See footnotes on p. 429 


King Coit Children’s Theater 
Look Here (Martin Agronsky TV 
Interview With Secretary Dulles) 


**A Mighty Fine Union 
**Music for Young People Series: 


Introducing the Woodwinds 
Introducing the Brasses 
Elements of Composition 
Percussion, The Pulse of Music 
Nala and Damayanti 
Play Volley Ball 
President Eisenhower’s Speech of 
April 16, 1958 (Kinescope) 
President Eisenhower’s U.N. Speech 
of December 8, 1958 (Kinescope) 
Rainbow Valley 
Recital No. 1 
Recital No. 2 
Story of Light, The 
Technology of Enrich Fuel Plate Re- 
actors for Research 
Textiles and Ornamental Arts of 
India 
What Greater Gift 
William Primrose 


ORIGINAL PRODUCTIONS 


*Ambassador Mehta Testimonial Din- 
ner 

America Hails Israel’s Philharmonic 

American Aid to Arab Refugees 

American Farm School 

American Newsboy 

American Solidarity 

American Students 

*An American. Factory 

Ancient Curse, The 
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FitMs IN LANGUAGES—ORIGINAL PropucTions—Continued 


And Now Miguel 
And Now Tomorrow 
*Antarctica 
Anthrax 
Apprentice Training 
Arab Student Convention 
Army is a School, The 
Around This Table 
**Art of the Maya 
Arterias Vitales 
Arts of Japan 
As the Young Ones Speak 
As the City Sleeps 
Asian Artists in Crystal 
*Atlas in Orbit 
Atom in the Service of Humanity 
Atomic Power for Peace (President 
Eisenhower’s December 8, 1953, 
U.N. Speech) 
Atomic Exhibit (six theatrical trail- 
ers) 
Atoms for the Benefit of Mankind 
*Atoms for Peace: Seminar in Beirut 
Atoms for Peace Series: 
I. Introducing the Atom 
II. Medicine 
III. Agriculture, 
Power 
IV. Scientific Advancement 
V. Working Together 


Industry, and 


VI. Training Men for’ the 
Atomic Age 
*VII. Atomic Power and _ the 


United States 
Awakening, The 
Azerbeijan Day 
Battle in the Tarai 
Belgian Troops in Korea 
*Behind the Mask 
Bennington College 
*Berlin 
Blessings of Atomic Energy 
Blue Ribbon 
Bolivian Andean Series: 
Fish Farming in the Andes 
Road Building in the Andes 
Misque the Immortal 
Boston Marathon 
Bottle of Milk, A 
Boy Scout Jamboree—195; 
**Brotherhood in Arms 
Budding and Grafting 
Building the Future 
Building Together 
Burma at the U.N. 
Burmese Educational Mission 
Burmese Water Festival 
**Burmese Water Festival 
**Casablanca Trade Fair 
Cambodian Coronation 
Cape Cod Coast Guardsman 
Caracas—Resolution and Reality 
*Ceylon-American Technical Coopera- 
tion 





See footnotes on p. 429. 


*Ceylon-American Economic and Tech- 
nical Cooperation 
*Charley Russell’s Friends 
Children’s International 
Village 
Clean Water 
Clean Water Makes Good Health 
Cleveland Friendship Caravan 
Combite 
*Commemoration 
Community Recreation 
Conference on Iran 
Constitution Fair 
Construction of a Sanitary Pit Privy 
Corn 
Coronation of King Faisal of Iraq 
Craftsmen of Greece 
Creative Art in Rural America 


Summer 


Crown Prince Savang Vathana 
Visits the U.S. 
Damascus 


Dance to Freedom 

Dances of Thailand 

Day at Warisata, A 

Day To Remember, A 

*Death of Imre Nagy, The 

Defenders of the New Republic 

Defensive Skypower 

Demonstration Farm 

Design for Growing 

Dairy of Three Sailors 

Don’t Die of Tuberculosis 

Dwight D. Eisenhower Becomes 34th 

President of the United States 

Dysentery 

Easter in the United States 

Economic Diversification 

Edith Sampson, U.N. Delegate 

Education for Better Living 

Egypt at the U.N. 

*FEl Olivar 

Ethiopia and the Free World 

Ethiopia at the U.N. 

Ethiopia Hoy 

Exchange of Persons and Ideas 

Explorer in Space 

Fair Chance, A 

Falcon Dam Inauguration 

Falcon Dam Proves Itself 

Federation of Ethiopia and Eritrea 

Family of Man 

Fight Against Malaria 

Fight for Food 

Fishing for Food 
**Flags of Friendship 

Flood, The 

For a Stronger Lebanon 

Fountain and the Apple Tree, The 

Free China’s Fighting Men 

Free University, A 

Friends in Uniform 

Friend of the Worker 
*Friendship Flight 
**Friendship Link 


¢ 
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FILMS IN LANGUAGES—ORIGINAL Propuctions—Continued 


h- Frontier, The H.R.H. Prince Wan Waithayakan 
*Fuel Element Story, The at the U.N. 
Funeral of the Late Shah *H. R. H. the Shah of Iran Visits the 
cr General Eisenhower U.S. 
General Malik Tours the U.S. A House, a Wife, and a Singing Bird 
Greatest Treasure, The Hungarian Fight for Freedom 
Greece at the U.N. I Am a Truck 
Greek Fighting Man Impressionable Years, The 
Greek Troops in Korea Impressions of Greece 
Guillermo Wheelwright Impressions of Japan 
*Guests From the U.S.S.R. Improvement of Cereal Grains 
**A Handful of Soil **In the Common Interest 
Hankash Ipanema School of Agriculture 
y Happy Journey Improvement of Livestock, Cattle 
Hashim Ali Learns a Lesson **In Search of Lincoln 
Haven, The In Which We Live 
**Hawaii—The 50th State Independence for Korea 
*Hawaii University Choir in Japan India Plows Deeper 
na Head of the House **India Welcomes President Bisen- 
Helping Teachers To Understand hower 
Children Indian Art in the U.S.A. 
Herald Tribune Youth Forum of 1953 International Grasslands Conference 
Heron Who Liked Crabmeat (1952) 
Heritage of King Mongkut Introducing the United States 
Hidden Truth, The Invitation, The 
Highland Woodecarver Iran at the U.N. 
*Highlands of Opportunity Iranian Skies 
Himalayan Awakening Istanbul 
Historie Visit, An Italian-American Sports Personali- 
Hoja Series No. I: ties 
Hoja and the Woodcutter **Jaime Laredo 
o Hoja Shares His Yogurt Japan Joins the Free Nations 


Hoja and the Camel's Head 
Hoja Takes a Wife 

Hoja Tries To Please All 
Hoja’s Strange Ways 


Japanese Farmers Visit California 
Jets Over Turkey 

Junior Chamber of Commerce 
*Jordan Cavalry 


The Donkey’s Barley Ration Kayakum 
Who Shall Feed the Donkey? King Ibn Saud Visits President 
Hoja Series No. II: Eisenhower 


The Hoja’s Vigil 

Ruined by His Wife 
Inshallah 

The Hoja Fools Them All 
The Hoja Betrayed 

The Lost Treasure 

A Lesson From the Hoja 
The Hoja and the Thief 


King of Iraq and National Anthem 
King of Iraq Makes Royal Tour of 
the U.S. 

King Saud Visits Jordan 

King Saud Visits Lebanon 

Korean Art Masterpieces 
**Khrushchev’s American Journey 

L’ora del Sud 


Hoja Series No. III: Labor 
The Emperior’s Elephant Latakia 


The Loan of a Cauldron 

The Hoja’s Revival 
**Hoja Series No. IV: 

The Donkey Broker 

The Heart of a Tyrant 

The Hoja’s Pupils 


Lebanon at the U.N. 
Lebanon Host to Pan-Arab Games 
Lebanese Labor Leaders Visit the U.S. 
Let Us Live 
Libyan American Rodeo 

**Zibyan Shieks Visit America 


The Innkeeper’s Bill Life for the Land 
Tomorrow May Be Judgment ‘*A Life in Our Hands 
Day Life of President Eisenhower 


Rabbit Soup 
*H.R.H. Prime Minister Daud Visits 
the U.S. 
*H.R.H. Prince Sihanouk Visits the 
U.S. 


See'footnotes on p. 429. 


**The Little Giant 
**Living With the Atom 
Lost No More 
Magic Streetcar, The 
*Magnetic Bottle, The 
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Fitms IN LANGUAGES—ORIGINAL Propuctions—Continued 


Malaria 
*Malaria BPradication 
Malaya at the U.N. 
Man Learns To Farm 
Man Learns To Heal 
A Man of the People 
Man’s Machines 
*Mavyor Brandt in the U.S. 
Meeting of the Americas 
Meniat the Crossroads 
Men of the Forest 
Mexican Battle Flags 
*Minnesota Statehood Centennial 
Mission of Friendship 
**Mr. Karame in America 
Modern Turkish Army 
Museum of Art 
Music of the Americas 
My Latvia 
Namru Story 
A Nation in Torment 
National Anthem of Thailand 
National Folk Festival 
*Navy of Pakistan 
Near East Foundation 
Near East Horizon 
Neighborhood House 
Netherlands Troops in Korea 
New Horizons in Phillippine Agricul- 
ture 
New Jets for Greece 
New Libya, The 
New President of American Univer- 
sity at Beirut 
*The Nautilus Crosses the Top of the 
World 
News Magazine No. 26 
News Magazine No. 27 
News Magazine No, 28 
News Magazine No. 29 
News Magazine No. 30 
News Magazine No: 31 
News Magazine No. 32 
News Magazine No. 33 
News Magazine No, 34 
News Magazine No. 35 
News Magazine No. 36 
News Magazine No. 37 
News Magazine No. 38 
News Magazine No. 39 
News Magazine No. 40 
News Magazine No. 41 
News Magazine No. 42 
News, Magazine No. 438 
News Magazine No. 44 
News Magazine No. 45 
News Magazine No. 46 
News Magazine No. 47 
News Magazine No. 48 
News Magazine No. 49 
News Magazine No. 52 
News Magazine No. 53 
News Magazine No. 54 
News Magazine No. 55 


See footnotes on p. 429. 


News Magazine No. 56 
News Magazine No. 66 
1952 Royal Visit to the U.S. (Queen 
Juliana of the Netherlands) 
Nixon Visits Iran 
Nutrition 
Now We Are Free 
*New York Philharmonic Visits Brazil 
Old German Christmas Play, An 
Olympic Games of 1952 
Only the Beginning 
Open Road, The 
Open House for Rural Youth Leaders 
(Burmese Edition) 
Open House for Rural Youth Leaders 
(Indonesian Edition) 
Opening of the New Islamic Center, 
The 
Operation Firm Link 
Orphans in Korea (Operation Mas- 
cot) 
Our Brethren—The Refugees 
Our Ethiopian Friends in Korea 
Our Roads Program 
Our Times Series (issues 1 through 
35) 
*Out Among the Stars 
Out of the Darkness 
Out of Hungary to Freedom 
Paintings of the New World 
Pakistan at the U.N. 
*Pakistan Fights Back 
*Pakistan in America 
Pan American Conferences 
*Pan American Festivities 
Pan American Games 
*araguay at the U.N, 
**Partners for Peace 
Partnership for 
Speech ) 
-2ath to Peace (Bisenhower Speech 
ef April 16, 1953) 
Pattern for Peace 
**Peace and Friendship in Freedom 
Peace Comes to the Village 
Peanuts, A Valuable Crop 
*People of the Arctic 
People Win Through, The 
Peoptés of Tran Series: 
The North of Iran 
Teheran 
From the Land of the Medes to 
the Capital of Safavich 
From the Edge of the Desert to 
the Land of the Achaemenian 
Kings 
The Land of Black Gold 
Peruvian Amazon Series: 
Beyond the Ranges 
Man, Machine, and 
Peruvian Amazon 
Open Sesame 
Poles Are Stubborn People 
Philippine Progress 


Peace (Dulles 


the Jungle 
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FILMS IN LANGUAGES—ORIGINAL PropDuctTions—Continued 


Philippine Rehabilitation 
Vhilippine Troops in Korea 
Pilgrimage to Mecca 
Pilgrimage of Liberty 
**Plan Chillam 
Plan for Peace 
Planning for Plenty 
Planting a Nursery 
Planting an Orchard 
Portrait of an American Family 
*Portrait of a City 
President Auriol Visits the U.S.A. 
President HWisenhower’s Second In- 
auguration 


President-Elect of the Fifth U.N. 
General Assembly 
*President Frondizi of Argentina 


Visits the U.S. 
President Ngo Dinh Diem Visits the 
U.S. 
*President of the Republic of the Phil- 
ippines 
**President Sekou Toure Visits the U.S. 
President Sukarno’s Visit to the U.S. 
President Tubman Visits the U.S. 
Presidential Blections—1946 
Presidential Nominations—1956 
Prime Minister of Iran Visits the U.S. 
Prime Minister Kotelawala Visits the 
U.S. 
Prime Minister Nehru Visits Presi- 
dent Bisenhower 
Prime Minister Suhrawardy of Paki- 
stan Visits the U.S. 
Prime Minister of the Gold Coast 
Visit Liberia 
Prime Minister Pibulsonggram Visits 
the U.S. 
Problems of a Small Community 
**Progress in the Americas 
Pursuit of Happiness, The 
**Rails of Progress 
Rehabilitation of the Blind 
Report From Korea 
Report on Puerto Rico 
Report on SEATO 
Rescue Squad 
**Rice Expansion 
Richmond, California, U.S.A. 
*The Right Road 
River Valley Projects 
Road of a Hundred Days 
Rosary of the Missions 
Rural High School 
Rural Women 
Sadiye—Story of a Village Midwife 
**Salute to Casablanca 
*Sanctuary 
Scenes From American History : 
I. New World 
II. To Freedom 
III. A Nation Sets Its Course 
IV. Coast to Coast 


See footnotes on p. 429, 


School of the Ozarks 
Scroll, The 
*Secretary Dulles Visits Brazil 
Seeds of Progress 
Sequia (Drought) 
Shah Visits Shiraz 
Shrimp Fisherman 
*Silent Operation 
Small Town Hditor 
Soldiers of Freedom 
Sponge Fisherman 
*Space Pioneer 
Spraying an Orchard 
SS United States 
The States and the Nation 
Summer School for Teachers 
*Symphony Across the Land 
Symphony of the Air 
Syria at the U.N. 
Syrian and Lebanese 
Holds Convention 
*San Francisco Ballet (three theat- 
rical trailers) 
Tailgate Man From New Orleans 
*Task Force 88 Maneuvers 
*Teen Age Diplomat 
Thailand at the U.N 
Thailand, Land of Athletes 
Thailand Troops in Korea 
That Greece Be Free 
Thai Buddhist Customs 
**That the Mountain Shall Bloom 
There’s Music in the Town 
They Need Not Die 
*The Thirsty Land 
This Is Democracy 
This Is My Philippines 
This Is Our Land 
*This Is Quemoy 
Thunderbirds in Chile 
A Ticket to Manila 
Today (African 
sues ) 
Together We Progress in Agriculture 
Together We Progress in Education 
Together We Progress in Public 
Health 
Tom Schuler—Cobbler Statesman 
Toward a Better Future 
Toward New Horizons 
Toward Tomorrow 
Trachoma 
*Training for Peace 
*Training Malayan Athletes 
Training of Men, The 
Transatlantic 
**Transportation in Sao Paulo 
Tuberculosis Is Curable 
**Trapping the Elephant 
Turkey at the U.N. 
Turkish Commandoes 
Turkish Troops in Korea 
Tuskegee Institute Welcomes Gold 
Coast Visitors 


Federation 


Newsreel) (30 is- 
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Union Local 
Unionism Arrives in Honduras 
Union Local 
U.N. Kindergarten 
University Art Program 
An Unpleasant Subject 
The United States Today 
Urs Shah Abdul Lateef of Bhit 
U.S. Labor Unites 
U.S. Tour of Prime Minister of Af- 
ghanistan 
U.S. Vice President Nixon—Ambassa- 
dor of Friendship 
U.S. Vice President Makes World 
Tour 
*U.S. Welcomes King Hussein 
*U.S.S. Ranger Visits Brazil 
Valley of the Weavers 
Vanguard I 
Versatile Soybean 
Vice President Nixon’s Goodwill Tour 
Vice President Nixon Visits Africa 
Vice President Nixon Visits Latin 
America—1958 
**Vice President Nixon Visits U.S.S.R. 
and Poland 
*Visit to Korea 
Victory in the Tarai 
Village and the Road 
Village and the School 
Village and the Technician 
Village Action 
Village Institute 
Visit of Emperor Haile Selassie to the 


U.S. 
Visit of Prime Minister Bourguiba to 
the U.S. 


Visit of Prime Minister of Pakistan 

Visit of King Mohammed V of Mo- 
rocco to the U.S. 

Visiting Good Neighbors 

Voice of a Choir 

The Washington Mosque 


FILMS IN ENGLISH ONLY 


*America Revisited 
**Farmer to Farmer 
*First Hand Report 
*Ghana at the United Nations 
The Kind of World We Seek 
versary ) 
NATO Conference—1957 
1958 Academy Awards Ceremony 
*NATO’s Tenth Anniversary 


(President 


FiiMs IN LANGUAGES—ORIGINAL PropuctTions—Continued | 


Water for the Thirsty Land 
**The Way Ahead 

Way of Living 

West African 

can Colleges 

Western Symphony 

We Build a Town 

Wheat for Libya 

Wheat to Pakistan 

Without Fear 

White Stallions of Vienna 

Why Infants Die 

Women in Elections 

Work Inspections 

Workers for Peace 

World Assembly of Youth 

World Assembly of Youth Tours 
**World Buddhist Conference 

World Series, Nicaragua 1950 
**The World We Want (Near East ver- 


Water Control | 


Students Visit Ameri- | 


sion ) 

**The World We Want (African ver- 
sion) 

**The World We Want (Far East ver- 
sion) 


Years of Change 

Yesterday’s Farmers—Tomorrow’s 
Landowners 

Young Trade Union Member 

Your Ambassador in Washington 
( Morocco) 

Your Ambassador in 
(Sudan) 


Washington | 


Your Ambassador in Washington 
(Tunisia ) 
*Your Ambassador to the U.N.— 


3urma 


*Your Ambassador to the U.N.—Ceylon 
*Your Ambassador to the U.N.—Laos 
*Your Ambassador to the U.N.—Sudan 


*Yunus Emre—A W.N. Concert 





ORIGINAL PRODUCTIONS 


Fisenhower’s Speech at VOA Anni- 





**Peace and Friendship in Freedom 
President Eisenhower's Press Conference 
*President Eisenhower's Press Conference 
**President Fisenhower’s Press Conference 


Numbers 1 through 65 
Numbers 66 through 85 
Numbers 86 through 101 


President Eisenhower's State of the Union Message—1957 
President Eisenhower's State of the Union Message—1958 
*President Eisenhower's State of the Union Message—1959 
**President Eisenhower's State of the Union Message—1960 


President Fisenhower’s November 7 Address: Science and Security 
President Eisenhower’s November 13 Address: Future Security 


See footnotes on p. 429. 
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President Eisenhower Reports on the Middle East 
*President EKisenhower’s Plan for Peace in the Middle Kast 
*President Kisenhower on the Taiwan Situation 
*President Eisenhower’s Message on Lebanon 
*President Eisenhower Reports on Berlin 
**President Eisenhower Discusses World Affairs 
**President Eisenhower Discusses Goodwill Mission 
*President Eisenhower’s July 4 Message to Americans Abroad 
Secretary Dulles’ Address to the National Press Club—January 16, 1958 
Secretary Dulles’ Speech of August 26, 1955 
Secretary Dulles Reports to Congress—June 6, 1958 
*Secretary of State Herter Addresses the Nation on Germany 
*Secretary of State Herter Reports on Geneva Talks 
*Teaching English Grammar 
Teaching English Naturally 
Tenth Anniversary Observance, Led by President Eisenhower, of the U.S. 
Cultural Exchange and Information Programs 
*Vice President Nixon Visits the United Kingdom 





*Denotes release during fiscal year 1959. 
**Denotes release during fiscal year 1960. 


FILM ENTITLED “KHRUSHCHEV’S AMERICAN JOURNEY” 


Mr. Rooney. On this list of original productions we find a new 
1960 film entitled “Khrushchev’s American Journey.” What was the 
cost of production of that? 

Mr. Sueuron. $25,122. 

Mr. Roonry. What sort of film was that? 

Mr. Suetron. This film, Mr. Chairman, is an effort to look over 
Mr. Khrushchev’s shoulder and show the United States as the United 
States was and as its people and as the country was that he saw. The 
film was made for that particular purpose. 

Mr. Rooney. Is this film available for us to see ? 

Mr. Suerron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Would you first be so kind as to submit us the seript 
of this film? Would you submit the script or the written sound 
track ? 

Mr. Suetton. Yes,sir. We will get that for you. 

(The material was furnished to the committee later.) 


AMOUNT EXPENDED ON OVERSEA FILM PRODUCTIONS, 1959 


Mr. Rooney. How much has been spent in fiscal year 1959 on over- 
sea film productions? 

Mr. Suerron. $614,404. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have a list of the countries and a breakdown 
of that figure ? 

Mr. Sueiton. I am sorry. Let me correct that figure, Mr. Chair- 
man. The amount is $1,176,289. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have the breakdown there ? 

Mr. Suevton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. I am seeking a statement with regard to where the 
films were produced and the amount spent in each place on production. 

Mr. Suetton. Yes, sir. That is by country. That is one area. 
That is the Far East you have. This is Africa. 
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Mr. Rooney. Will you take these and insert. in the record at this 
point with regard to ‘each country the amount spent on production 
which would make up the $1,176,289. 

Mr. Sueiron. By country ? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


Foreign film production—Fiscal year 1959 





Country Amount | Country Amount 
a carers $1, 305 | Mexico__.__....-.- pia ta: $2, 236 
Belgium (USEC) ---------- 2 GSO t Merete et ee ls 3, 812 
re 110, B06 | Norway__2 ioc lhe. 500 
I a i A pe 1 O70 | Minette. lin 5, 919 
a nn eet etl 1 Sat 1, 411 | Philippines____- eec¥lus 38, 175 
OE EE a a 748 | Spain___--- es ee sieht Ss 1, 703 
NN nr te By; SST | Malware ole- 6 sess Zakk 14, 128 
Ol | a 2-566 | Tuanen.. 3.2... Ss 79, 684 
France (USEO) -. .-...-..- 7, 326 | Tunisia___._~~-- ee 8, 071 
0S A 81, 719 | Turkey—._..... siterip han 3, 640 
cae 2.105 | United Kingdom_ eos 500 
Ginegie. rs Ae, Rhy GOD} UT URGAT 632 e yea eaieny 6, 252 
erode ncrwhi-ance-socest tienda 658 | Vietnam paiiaiaeaeageines 
oh as cece eenede GR 348i West Africa. ......----..- 1, 615 
SO 683 | Undistributed by country : 
et teeny. Sbatencartgt Dasteseanin ies 32, 153 | Far East bo Seek Nt 126, 720 
a noah cae 53, 443 RIMM ta dis 80, 825 
a 43, 739 | Near East_- _.-.-. 155,691 
IIe cite reams 1, 147 | Latin America___..--_- 54, 149 
ile de ceed 5, 379 ae 
ert teres eererearone-ec ns 9, 386 | Total__ : ____. 1, 176, 289 


WRITERS AND AMOUNTS CONTRACTED, JULY, 1, 1956, THROUGH JANUARY 
31, 1960 


Mr. Roonry. Do you have a list of the writers and the amounts 
you paid them since this time a year ago, or since July 1, 1956—— 

Mr. Suexron. From July 1, 1956, to “January 31, 1960. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall insert this list of movie writers and amounts 
contracted since July 1, 1956, to January 31, 1960, at this point in the 
record. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Writers and amount contracted since July 1, 1956, to Jan. 81, 1960 


Writer Amount | Writer Amount 
Lester Cooper... $1, 995.50 | James L. Washburn 7 2, 096. 50 
Norman Weissman__-_-_-_- 4,480.00) Hal A. Long 8, 991. 25 
William Bancroft Mellor__ 2, 748.50 | Stanley D. Moss__. 1, 597. 50 
Sherman Beck__--_- epi 4, 182. 25 | Martin Andrews__ 1, 000. 00 
Maxine Furlaud__ 2,657.67 | Tlona Marton ___-_ : 750. 0O 
Gene Searchinger________ 2,250.00} Gene Starbecker 2, 500. 00 
ge ae 9, 588. 00 | Oeveste Grandueci 5. 965. 00 
Frank R. Donovan_____- 2, 000. 00 | Fred A. Niblo, Jr_____ _ 10,630. 91 
Paul C. Woodbridge aa 2, 970. 00 | Roger Barlow____-- eas 2, 313. 20 
Guy K. Benson poe 6,500.00) Alvin Yudkoff 8, 670. 00 
EE SO oe ee 4,500.00} Peter J. Stupka 1, 000. 00 
[ae Seen. a oe _._. 2,000.00) Emmett Murphy 2, 100. 00 
Leland Baxter... ..-._- 1,996.50} Marilyn Janet Strauss 2, 288. 00 
Daniel Klugherz________-_ 1,996.50] James L. Shute . 4, 450. 00 
Joseph R. Boldt, Jr i 2, 000. 00 
Bruno Engler = Z 2, 743. 25 Total : _ 100, 005. 58 
James M. Miele________~_- . 1, 050. 00 
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FILMS APPROVED AND DISAPPROVED FOR RELEASE ABROAD UNDER IMG 
PROGRAM 


Mr. Rooney. Now, with regard to the IMG program, since you are 
concerned with that, do you have a statement which would cover 
the period April 1, 1958, to April 1, 1959, or a later date showing the 
commercial motion pictures approved for release abroad under the 
IMG program / 

Mr. Sueuron. Yes, sir.) I havea statement from January 1,1959, to 
December 31, 1959, in other words, for the calendar year. 

Mr. Rooney. What about the interv ening period, between April 1, 
1958, to January, 1959 % 

Mr. Suetton. I donot have that list. I have it for the last calendar 
year. 

I can get the other one for you. 

Mr. Roonry, Let me see is list. Is this the same country we used 
last year? 

Mr. Suetron. Yes, sir. These are the ones that were approved 
and the ones disapproved, both. 

Mr. Roonry. We shall insert at this point in the record these state- 
ments with regard to motion pictures approved for release in a certain 
unnamed country under the IMG program, January 1, 1959, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1959, as well as a list of those motion pictures disapproved for 
release from the same country. 


(The matter referred to follows: 


Morion PicrurEsS APPROVED FOR RELEASE IN 


MEDIA GUARANTY PROGRAM, JANUARY 1 TO DECEMBER 81, 1959 


Abominable Snowman 
Alias Jesse James 

All Mine to Give 
Ambush at Cimarron Pass 
Anatomy of a Murder 
Anything Goes 

Auntie Mame 

Autumn Leaves 

sSachelor Party 
Barbarian and the Geisha 
Battle of the Coral Sea 
Because of You 

sest of Everything 

Big Circus, The 

Black Orchid 

fold and the Brave, The 
Buchanan Rides Alone 
Bullwhip 

Cartouche 

Cat Woman of Moon 
Cattle Empire 
Cavalieria Rusticana 
Cole Younger, Gunfighter 
Court Jester 

Crimson Kimono 
Cyclops 

Damn Yankees 

Darby’s Rangers 

Day of the Outlaw 

Deep Six 

Desert Hell 


53458—60 28 


Designing Woman 
Detective Story 

Devil's Disciple, The 
Devil’s Hairpin 

Diary of Anne Frank 
Eddie Duchin Story 
Edge of Eternity 
Escapade in Japan 

Face of a Fugitive 
Flying Fontaines 

For Whom the Bell Tolls 
Fort Dobbs 

Forty Guns 

Four Skulls of Jonathan Drake 
Frankenstein’s Daughter 
Funny Face 

Gallant Hours, The 
Ghost Diver 

Girl Most Likely 
Gunfight at the O. K. Corral 
Gunsmoke at Tuscon 
Hanging Tree 

Happy Anniversary 
Have Rocket, Will Travel 
Hey Boy ! Hey Girl! 
Hole in the Head, A 
Holiday for Lovers 
Hollywood or Bust 
Home Before Dark 

Hot Spell 

Hound-dog Man 


UNDER THE INFORMATIONAL 








MoTION PICTURES APPROVED FOR RELEASE IN ——— UNDER THE INFORMATIONAL 
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Mepra GUARANTY PROGRAM, JANUARY 1 TO DECEMBER 31, 1959—Continued 


Hound of the Baskervilles 

I Accuse 

Imitation of Life 

Indiscreet 

Inn of the Sixth Happiness 

It Started With a Kiss 

John Paul Jones 

Joker Is Wild 

Jukebox Rhythm 

Last Angry Man, The 

Last Hurrah, The 

Last of the Fast Guns 

Last Voyage, The 

Left-handed Gun 

Legend of Tom Dooley 

Les Girls 

Life Begins at 17 

Lineup, The 

Littlest Hobo 

Lonely Man 

Lusty Men 

Man From God’s Country 

Man in the Net, The 

Man Who Knew Too Much 

Man Who Understood Women 

Maracaibo 

Mardi Gras 

Marjorie Morningstar 

Matchmaker, The 

Middle of the Night 

Missile to the Moon 

Mission of Danger 

Mr. Cory 

Money, Women and Guns 

Monster From Mars 

Monster on the Campus 

Naked Sea 

Nice Little Bank That Should Be 
Robbed 

No Name on the Bullet 

No Time for Sergeants 

North by Northwest 

Nun’s Story, The 

Old Man and the Sea 

Omar Khayyam 

Once Upon a Horse 

1001 Arabian Nights 

Onionhead 

Operation Petticoat 

Oregon Trail, The 

Pardners 

Perfect Furlough, The 

Philadelphian, The 

Pier 5 Havana 

Pillow Talk 

Private’s Affair 

Queen of Outer Space 

Rainmaker 

Raintree County 

Rally Bound the Flag, Boys 


Raw Wind in Eden 

Red Sundown 

Remarkable Mr. Pennypacker 
Restless Years, The 

Ride Lonesome 

Rio Bravo 

Rockabilly Baby 

Roots of Heaven 

St. Louis Blues 

Salome 

Say One for Me 

Scapegoat, The 

Screaming Mimi 

Second Greatest Sex 
September Affair 

Seven Hills of Rome 

Shake Hands with the Devil 
She Demons 

Sheriff of Fractured Jaw 
Snowfire 

Solomon and Sheba 

Some Like It Hot 

Split, The 

Step Down to Terror 
Stranger in My Arms 
Tarzan and the Lost Safari 
‘Tea and Sympathy 
Teacher’s Pet 

Teahouse of the August Moon 
Ten Tall Men 

That Jane From Maine 
These Thousand Hills 

They Came to Cordura 

30 Foot Bride of Candy Rock 
This Earth Is Mine 

Three Hours To Kill 

Three Violent People 
Tingler, The 

Traviata, La 

Uncommon Valor 

Under Fire 

Under the Red Sea 
Unforgiven, The 

Up Periscope 

Verboten 

Vertigo 

Vintage, The 

Wakamba 

Warlock 

Westbound 

Wild and the Innocent 

Wild Heritage 

Wind Across the Everglades 
Woman Obsessed 
Wonderful Country, The 
World the Flesh and the Devil, The 
X—The Unknown 

You Can't Run Away From It 
Zero Hour 
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MoTION PIcTURES DISAPPROVED FOR RELEASE IN ——— UNDER THE INFORMATIONAL 
MEDIA GUARANTY PROGRAM, JANUARY. 1 TO DECEMBER 31, 1959 


Al Capone 

Blood Arrow 

Blue Angel 

Blue Denim 

Jast a Long Shadow 
Compulsion 

Cry Tough 

Deerslayer 

Desire Under the Elms 
Escape From Red Rock 
Fiend Who Walked the West 
Five Gates to Hell 

Gidget 

Girl on the Run 

Great St. Louis Bank Robbery 
tyunfighters of Abilene 
Harry Black and the Tiger 
In Love and War 

Inside the Mafia 

Intent To Kill 


Invisible Invaders 

King Creole 

Last Mile, The 

Last Posse, The 

Naked and the Dead, The 
Never Love a Stranger 
Never Steal Anything Small 
Odds Against Tomorrow 
Plunder Road 

Ride a Violent Mile 

Rose Tattoo 

RX Murder 

Showdown at Boot Hill 
Smiley Gets a Gun 

Sound and the Fury 
‘Tomahawk 

Villa 

War Arrow 

Wild Is the Wind 


Mr. Roonry. Will you please also insert a list showing those ap- 
proved and disapproved in the period between April 1, 1958, and 


January 1, 1959. 


(The matter referred to follows:) 


Morion PICTURES APPROVED FOR RELEASE IN ———— UNDER THE INFORMATIONAL 
Mepia GUARANTY PROGRAM APRIL 1, TO DECEMBER 31, 1958 


An Affair To Remember 
Alexander the Great 
Ambassador's Daughter 
Anastasia 

Apache Territory 

Apache Warrior 
Appointment With a Shadow 
April Love 

Around the World in 80 Days 
tack From the Dead 
Back to God’s Country 
Bad Day at Black Rock 
sad Lands of Montana 

sat Masterson Story 
Battle Hymn 

Beast of Hollow Mountain 
Sell, Book and Candle 
Bengal Brigade 
sernardine 

Best Things in Life Are Free 
tig Beat 

sig Country 

tigger Than Life 

Black Sheep 

Black Whip 

Blob, The 

Boy on a Dolphin 
Bravados, The 

Bridge on the River Kwai 
sroken Star 

Bus Stop 

Carousel 


Certain Smile 

China Doll 

Copper Sky 

Count Five and Die 
Curse of the Faceless Man 
Curucu, Beast of the Amazon 
Dark Avenger 

Deadly Mantis 

Deep Blue Sea 

Desk Set 

Desperados Are in Town 
Diamond Wizard 
Enemy Below 

Escort West 

Everything But the Truth 
Farewell to Arms 
Fearmakers 

First Texan 

Flame Barrier 
Forbidden Island 
Foreign Intrigue 

Four Girls in Town 
Fraulein 

Fuzzy Pink Nightgown 
Gift of Love 

Girl Can’t Help It 

Girl in the Kremlin 

God Is My Partner 
Golden Mistress 

Great Man 

Gun Fever 

Gun for a Coward 








MorTion PicTURES. APPROVED FOR RELEASE IN 
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MEDIA. GUARANTY PROGRAM APRIL 1, TO DECEMBER 31, 1958—Continued 


Gunman’s Walk 

Gunmen From Laredo 
Gunsight Ridge 

Heaven Knows, Mr. Allison 
Hell on Devil’s Island 
Hong Kong Confidential 
Horse Soldiers 

Horse’s Mouth 

Hot Blood 

Houseboat 

Huk 

Hunters, The 

I Married a Monster From Outer Space 
Incredible Shrinking Man 
Interlude 

It Should Happen to You 
It, the Terror From Beyond Space 
Joe Butterfly 

Johnny Concho 

Kathy ’O 

Kelly and Me 

Key, The 

Killer Is Loose 

King and I 

Kings Go Forth 

Kiss Them For Me 

Kronos 

Lady of Vengeance 

Land Unknown 

Last Blitzkrieg 

Last Wagon 

Lieutenant Wore Skirts 
Long Hot Summer 

Lost Ranger in the City of Gold 
Love Slaves of the Amazons 
Lure of the Swamp 
Machete 

Man in the Grey Flannel Suit 
Man of the West 

Man Who Never Was 
Manhunt 

Mark of the Hawk 

Me and the Colonel 

Monkey on My Back 

Naked Earth 

Oh, Men! Oh, Women! 
Oklahoman, The 

On the Threshold of Space 
Othello 

Outlaw’s Son 

Parson and the Outlaw 
Peyton Place 

Phenix City Story 

Proud Ones 

Quantez 


Quiet Gun 

Quineannon, Frontier Scout 
Rabbit Trap 

Return of Dracula 

Ride a Crooked Trail 

Rock Pretty Baby 
Rockabye Babe 

Run for the Sun 

Run Silent, Run Deep 
Saga of Hemp Brown 
Saint Joan 

Samson and Delilah 
Satchmo the Great 
Senior Prom 

Separate Tables 

Seventh Voyage of Sinbad 
Sierra Brown 

Sing Boy Sing 

Sixth of June 

Smiley 

Stagecoach to Fury 
Stopover Tokyo 

Storm Rider 

Summer Love 

Sun Also Rises 

Tall Stranger 

Tammy and the Bachelor 
Teenage Rebel 

Ten Days to Tulara 

Ten North Frederick 

Ten Seconds to Hell 
Thing That Couldn't Die 
This Angry Age 

This Happy Feeling 

This Is Russia 

Three Faces of Eve 

Time To Love and a Time To Die 
Tin Star 

Toughest Gun in Tombstone 
Trapeze 

True Story of Jesse James 
Twenty-three Paces to Baker Street 
Twilight for the Gods 
Unknown Terror 
Valentino 

Vikings 

Walk the Proud Land 
Wayward Bus 

White Heron 

Wichita 

Will Success Spoil Rock Hunter 
Wink of an Eye 

Women of Pitcairn Island 
Young Lions 


UNDER THE INFORMATIONAL 
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MoTION PICTURES DISAPPROVED FOR RELEASE, IN-————- UNDER THE INFORMATIONAL 
Mepria GUARANTY PROGRAM, APRIL 1, 1958, To DECEMBER 31, 1958 


Anna Lueasta 

Between Heaven and Hell 
Bottom of the Bottle 
Careless Years 

China Gate 

City of Fear 
Counterplot 

Crime in the Streets 
Defiant Ones 

Dino 

Fly, The 

Fort Massacre 

Ghost Town 

Girls on the Loose 

God's Little Acre 

Good Day For a Hanging 
Gun Runners 

Guns, Girls and Gangsters 
Hatful of Rain 

Hilda Crane 

Island in the Sun 

I Want To Live 

Kiss Before Dying 

Last Hurrah 

Live Fast, Die Young 
Lonely Hearts 

Lost Missile 

Love Me Tender 


Murder by Contract 
Naked in the Sun 
Nightmare 

No Down Payment 
Party Girl 

Paths of Glory 
Pork Chop Hill 
Portland Expose 
Rebel in Town 
Revolt of Mamie Stover 
Riot in Juvenile Jail 
River’s Edge 

Sea Wife 

She Devil 

Storm Fear 
Tarawa Beachhead 
Terror in a Texas Town 
Three Brave Men 
Thunder Road 
Timbuktu 

Time Limit 

Touch of Evil 
Voice in the Mirror 
Warriors 

Way to the Gold 
World Without End 
Young Land 


Mr. Roonry. Thank you. 
Frmay, Marcu 4, 1960. 


INFORMATION CENTER SERVICE 


WITNESSES 


ALBERT HARKNESS, JR., DIRECTOR, INFORMATION CENTER 
SERVICE 


PARKER MAY, CHIEF, OPERATIONS STAFF 

ROBERT P. SIVARD, CHIEF, EXHIBITS DIVISION 

LOUIS A. FANGET, CHIEF, PUBLICATIONS DIVISION 

C. BILL COURTRIGHT, BUDGET OFFICER AND FISCAL OFFICER 


Mr. Roonry. The next matter is the Information Center Service 
which appears in the justifications beginning at page 226. 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1961 


This request is in the amount of $5,794,500, which would be an in- 
crease of $564,800 over the amount appropriated for the Information 
Center Service in the current fiscal year. 

Do you have a general statement with regard to this, Mr. Harkness? 

Mr. Harkness. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Please proceed. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Harkness. The Information Center Service continues to carry 
out long-range cultural programs designed to foster better under- 
standing by other people of the American people and their culture. 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1961 


These programs include the information and binational centers 
and related activities, exhibit and various book promotion and publi- 
cation programs. The total request for ICS activities in fiscal year 
1961 is $5,794,500, an increase of $564,800 over the current year. I 
will discuss briefly the varieus'. activities for which mecreases are 
requested. 


INFORMATION CENTERS AND READING ROOMS 


During fiscal year 1959, this service supported 159 information 
centers and 84 reading rooms in 67 countries. This year 2 of the 14 
centers in Japan are being reduced to the status of reading rooms and 
4 new centers are being established—3 in Africa, in Guinea 1, Cameroon, 
and Morocco, and 1, a new workers’ center, in Rome. In addition, 
nine new reading rooms will be opened this year, seven in the Far 
East and one each in Latin America and Africa, while one in Latin 
America will be closed. In 1961 we plan to establish 11 more cen- 
ters—10 of them in Africa and 1 in the Near East, Saudi Arabia. 
The new centers in Africa will all be located in areas which are under- 
going great political changes in.the direction of independence. New 
centers in these countries will‘ provide local leaders with information 
essential to proper understanding 





WORKERS CENTER IN ROME 


Mr. Rooney. Excuse me. Did you say something about Rome? 

Mr. Harxness. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What did you say about it 

Mr. Harkness. We are establishing a new workers’ center in Rome. 

New centers in these countries will provide local leaders with infor- 
mation essential to a proper understanding of the United States and 
its role in world affairs. 


BINATIONAL CENTERS 


The binational center program is also being expanded. The num- 
ber of centers being supported has increased ‘from 106 in 1959 to 110 
in 1960. Next year six more will be added—five of them in India, 
Pakistan and Nepal, where organizations of this kind have not existed 
before. In Latin America, where this program originated, the prin- 
cipal increase in 1961 will provide library training in the United 
States for nine local librarians of binational centers in seven countries. 


BOOK PROGRAM 


In the book field, we plan to expand the low-priced book program 
by $79,000. This activity ~was maffitained in 1960 at approximately 
the level of 1959, when a total of 1,815,000 copies of 92 editions were 
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contracted for. The 1961 program calls for publication of 54 English 
editions, of which one-half will be in simplified English so that ‘they 
will be useful to persons with a limited knowledge of the language 
and 62 editions in 11 foreign languages. This program is designed 
to make available at nominal prices selected American books which 
promote an understanding of American life and institutions and to 
counteract the Communist literature which is flooding the market in 
the Near and Far East and in Africa, 


ENGLISH-TEACHING PROGRAM 


The English-teaching program will also be given increased empha- 
sis in 1961, as it was this year. The indirect support of this program 

yas increased this year by $42,000 to provide for the production of a 
series of six English-teac hing’ textbooks which will be suitable for 
use in secondary schools in foreign countries. The same level will 
be maintained for this item in 1961 to provide for a series of three 
textbooks for use in elementary schools abroad, additional scripts 
for teacher training films and the printing of English-teaching ma- 
terials to be developed by the ICS staff. 

Direct support in the form of English textbooks and audiovisual 
materials will be increased slightly in 1961. 


EXHIBIT PROGRAM 


The exhibit program was reduced in 1960 about 26 percent below 
the level of 1959. The reduction was made largely in the construc- 
tion of the larger circulating type exhibits which were cut from 53 to 
25. By the end of fiscal year 1960 the inventory of usable circulating 
exhibits in the field will be reduced to 126 and an additional 57 will 
become obsolete or worn out during 1961. In order to maintain an 
adequate number of exhibits circulating, it is proposed that 44 more 
be produced in 1961. This accounts for about 70 percent of the total 
increase requested for the program. 

The remainder of the increase, about $55,000, is for smaller types 
of exhibits such as photo packets and posters and for exhibits supplies 
for use by overseas posts. 


BOOK DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM, 1959 


Mr. Roonry. I am looking at page 233 of the justifications and 
wonder with regard to the so-called book development program, what 
the taxpayer achieved for his $94,377 in 1958 ? 

Mr. Harkness. In 1959, sir, we produced four manuscripts at a 
cost of $9,400, gave publication support to 13 books at a cost. of 
$57,589, produc ed 27 simplified English editions at a cost of $26,300 
and had miscellaneous editorial costs of $1,088 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Mr. Rooney. Who got the $9,400 for the four manuscripts and 
how much each? 

Mr. Harkness. Sir, I can. tell you what they were for. 

Mr. Roonsy. Who got the money? 

Mr. Fancer. We will have to furnish that for the record, sir. 
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Mr. Rooney. With all these bags and brief cases you have up here 
you cannot tell us with whom you spent the $9,400? 

Mr. Fancer. We can get it by telephone if you want it. 

Mr. Rooney. Please do. What were you going to say with regard 
to the $9,400? 

Mr. Harkness. I can give you the titles which were covered for 
this sum: One was a book which cost $800 for preparing the manu- 
script; another one was, which cost $6,600. One is ———,, the other 
is ———. Each cost $1,000. Those are the four titles. 

Mr. Rooney. These cost how much; $9,400? 

Mr. Harkness. Yes, sir. 


CURRENT EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Rooney. How many people do you have in this outfit here in 
Washington ? 

Mr. Posner. 213, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. You do not have anybody down there capable of writ- 
ing such things as these ? 

Mr. Harkness. No, sir. 


BOOK PUBLICATION SUPPORT 


Mr. Rooney. What was the $57,589 spent for? 

Mr. Harkness. Could I give these titles off the record, sir? 

Mr. Rooney. Put them on the record and we will decide on them 
afterwards. 

Mr. Harkness. ———, $5,000. 

Mr. Rooney. You do not know to whom? 

Mr. Harkness. No, sir. That is the information that we will have 
to get. 

Mr. Roonry. Somebody had better catch up with our friend who is 
on the telephone. 

Mr. Harkness. ———, $7,500; ———, $1,250; ————, $2,500; 

, $7,500; ————,, $900; —, $3,000; -, $2,700; —___— 


. s s 


$8.000; —_——, $875 : _-_—-, $7,000 ; —-. $2,850, and ————-, $8,514. 








SIMPLIFIED ENGLISH EDITIONS 


Mr. Rooney. What was the $26,300 for? 
Mr, Harkness. Twenty-seven manuscripts for simplified English 
editions. They cost roughly $1,000 apiece, sir. 


WORK OF PUBLICATIONS DIVISION 


Mr. Rooney. I thought that over the vears you had been adding to 
the staff downtown and that you were just flooded with writers. It 
seems now you are just commission men. You apparently do not have 
anybody who writes anything down there. What do they do down 
there ? 

Mr. Harkness. The Publications Division from which this work 
originates has three branches. One is the Operations Branch, one the 
Program Development Branch, and one—excuse me. I am sorry— 
one the Translations Branch, one the Publications Activities Branch— 
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it has two branches, and one branch, the Translations Branch, is 
charged with servicing our overseas translations program which is 
conducted by the post. The job of the officers in the branch here is to 
obtain publications rights and matters of that kind to service the over- 
seas program. ‘The Publications Activities Branch is concerned with 
such matters as we have been discussing this afternoon. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you think you have answered my question ? 

Mr. Harkness. We have not been increasing over the last several 
years, sir. 

INCREASE IN NUMBER OF POSITIONS SINCE 1951 


Mr. Rooney. You have increased over the last 5 years too sub- 
stantially, have you not / 

What were the figures for the last 10 years insofar as this outfit was 
concerned? Please insert it at. this point in the record. 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


The number of positions in the Information Center Service for the last 10 
years is as follows: 


Number of Number of 

Year: positions Year: positions 
1951 ; ese: 181 i700... : , ee ee ee 
1952_. Cs ale oes 7192 1957__ Jeol 
100B i Lotoseere J) oe. 23808 SO ie os Fee sp de hee 
1954__— A aol 150 1959... a ee eee, eae 
1955 eee ee 7179 1960 A See 213 


1In 1952 the exhibits program was transferred to ICS with 3 positions. Due to ex- 
pansion of this activity since 1952 the program accounts for 37 positions in 1960. 

*In 1953 the informational media guaranty program was transferred to ICS. There 
were 9 positions in this activity for that year, Due to additional functions added by new 
legislation and expansion of contract coverage from $6.2 million in 1953 to $9.4 million 
in 1960 there are now 23 positions for this activity. 

Figures given for 1955 through 1960 exclude two positions reimbursed by Depart- 
ment of State for the Finnish war debt program. 


MEDIUM ANIMATED EXHIBITS PROGRAM 


Mr. Rooney. On page 239 of these justifications we find an item 
with regard to one medium animated exhibit. What is this? 

Mr. Harkness. This is an exhibit on oceanography, sir. I would 
like to ask Mr. Robert. Sivard to answer that. 

Mr. Stvarp. Sir, that is a medium animated exhibit tentatively 
titled, “U.S. Science Serves Mankind.” 

Mr. Roonry. That is about it, is it not, for a hundred thousand dol- 
lar item, or is it a $70,000 item 4 

Mr. Harkness. It is a $100,000 item, sir. The net increase is 
$70,000. 

Mr. Roonry. What was the $30,000 for in the current fiscal year? 

Mr. Sivarp. I am sorry. I thought you were referring to the 
$30,000 item before. That was “U.S. Science Serves Mankind.” 

The $100,000 item on the next column under 1961 is for the con- 
struction of two exhibits on the subject of oceanography, the science 
field. 

Mr. Roonry. What was the $30,000 one ? 

Mr. Srvarp. The $30,000 item was a medium animated exhibit called 
“US. Science Serves Mankind” 
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NELSON STRUCTURES 


Mr. Roonry. What is this item at page 241 entitled “Nelson Struc- 
tures,” $8,500? 

Mr. Srvarp. That is an aluminum structure upon which traveling 
photopanel exhibits are hung. We have been furnishing, occasionally, 
a post with the structure so that we do not have to send the structure 
around with an exhibit. We can afterwards send only the panels. 
It saves transportation costs. Also, in between times, the structure 
can be used by the post to show other material. 

Mr. Rooney. Curiosity prompts me to ask how it got the name 
Nelson. 

Mr. Stvarp. The designer of the structure is George Nelson. 

Mr. Roonry. Who is he? 

Mr. Srvarp. He is an industrial and architectural designer in 
New York City. 


PRESENTATIONS PROGRAM 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to the presentations program on page 247 
of these justifications, ‘ast year you gave away $349,667 worth of 
books and publications which you call selected items. Do you have a 
list of these gifts? 

Mr. Harkness. Yes, sir; we have a log of all presentation item 
requests for $25 and over. 


PROPOSED MUSIC PROGRAM FOR 1961 


Mr. Roonry. At page 248 of these justifications we find an item 
called Music, a request in the amount of $109,340. 


RECORDS 


How many records are contained in this request? I am not askin 
you now for the increase with regard to records. I am talking of the 
entire amount, $109,340. How much of that is for records and how 
many records? 

Mr. Harkness. 28,465 records at a cost of $85,395. 

Mr. Roonry. That would be how much apiece? About $3 apiece. 
Will they be dancing or sitting as they listen to these records? Both? 

Mr. Harkness. Both, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. We are sure going to have everybody happy. 

This is quite a program, is it not? 28,465 records at $3 apiece. 

Are all the oversea posts clamoring for more music? 

Mr. Harkness. A number of them are, sir, yes. 

Mr. Roonry. These records will be what sort? Plenty of jazz? 

Mr. Harkness. There will be some jazz. There will be some Ameri- 
can folk music. There will be a good deal of serious American music. 
There will be some classical music played by American performing 
groups. 

SHEET MUSIC 


Mr. Rooney. Then with regard to this total of $109,340, you have 
how much for what else ? 

Mr. Harkness. $14,694 for sheet music and 

Mr. Roonry. What do you do with that sheet music? 
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Mr. Harkness. For groups overseas, nationals who will be perform- 
ing American music, playing American music. 

Mr. Roonsy. What do they do—go in to the post and just ask for 
some sheet music ? 

Mr. Harkness. It is handled in several ways, sir. In some instances 
the cultural officer interests a national symphony orchestra in playing 
our music, In some instances a special group will come to the in- 
formation center or to the cultural officer and request certain types 
of American music. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have an indication of how many pieces of 
sheet music you will get for this $14,694? 

Mr. Harkness. Yes, sir; 9,796 items. 

Mr. Roonry. Comprised of what? 

Mr. Harkness. Scores. 

Mr. Rooney. These are all scores ? 

Mr. Harkness. I believe so. 

Mr. Rooney. We understand, then, none of this is just piano music? 

Mr. Harkness. It could be piano music, too, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. With a score you generally would have piano music; 
would you not? 2 

Mr. Harkness. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. My question is: Is this all for scores, or do you include 
piano sheet music apart from scores 4 

Mr. Harkness. I could supply that information for the record. 

Mr. Rooney. You would surely know that; wouldn’t you? You are 
not a musician ? 

Mr. Harkness. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. May, there, is. What is the answer, Mr. May? 

Mr. Auten. I myself have seen both piano music and scores in our 
information centers abroad. 

Mr. Rooney. This is a far cry from when I was a young fellow when 
we had to get together and chip in to buy our music scores. Now 
they just have to ask for it if they are some oversea national. What 
a day and age. 


INCREASE IN AVERAGE COST PER RECORD OVER 1959 


Do you have information on last year’s music program, the 1959 
actual expenditure of $87,310? Would you indicate how many records 
and at how much cost ? 

Mr. Harkness. In 1959, we purchased 25,053 records at a cost of 
$69,609. In 1960 

Mr. Roonry. What is the idea? Are you going to give away better 
records in 1961 than you did in 1959? 

Mr. Harkness. We anticipate more requests because 

Mr. Rooney. I am referring to the average price of the record. 

Mr. Harkness. In 1959 that was the actual expenditure. In 1961 
it is an estimate on a factor basis. 

Mr. Rooney. I am getting at the fact that in 1961 your 28,465 
records are going to cost $3 apiece, whereas in the year that ended 
just last June 30 you were giving these things away and using them at 
a cost of less than $3 apiece. Do you get the point? 
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Mr. Harkness. Yes, sir. I assume either that the records have gone 
up in price since that time or that they are planning on a factor basis 
which would take into account higher costs. 

None of these records are given away, sir. They are loaned 
used in the information center. 

Mr. Rooney. They are loaned and never returned. Is that not 
generally it? 

Mr. Harness. I would think not, sir 


STERBO RECORDS 


Mr. Rooney. Oh, stop! Are there any stereo records included 
this 85.395 ficure ¢ 

Mr. Harkness. I believe not, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Aren’t you sure? 

Mr. Harkness. I am reasonably sure, because we have no stereo 
equipment in our posts. 


WORKERS CENTER IN ROME 


Mr. Roonry. What about this so-called workers’ center in Rome 
to which you made reference a while ago? What is it? Is it men- 
tioned in these justifications? If so, where? 

Mr. Harkness. It was to be opened in 1960, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Where does it appear in these justifications? 

Mr. Hoornacie. Mr. Chairman, I think it is referred to in Mr. 
Harkness’ opening statement. 

Mr. Rooney. I know it was. Now I am inquiring whether or not 
it is included in these justifications. Is there any reference to it in 
these justifications ? 

Mr. Harkness. No, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. What are the details of this? 

Mr. Harxnrss. It is a 1960 item, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. What difference does that make? I never heard of 

before. Was it discussed here before? If it was, I do not recall. 

Mr. Harkness. I do not recall that it was, either. 

Mr. Roonry. What did you do? Have it on some page in 2 lines 
soit got by us? Tell us what itis. I did not know we had a workers’ 
center in Rome. Maybe it is good or maybe it is bad. I do not know. 
Maybe it is another place for some friends of ours to keep warm. 

I appreciate that chuckle of yours, but you should know that the 
attendance at the American library in Rome is much better when the 
weather is cold than when it is warm. You know that; do you? 

Mr. Harkness. I did not. know that; no, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Have you ever been there? 

Mr. Harxness. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, then. 

Mr. Posner. Sir, I do find—— 

Mr. Roonry. Wait a minute. These boys are cooking up some- 
thing here which may be of more interest. What were you going 
to say? 

Mr. May. I was simply going to point out, Mr. Chairman, that the 
only information we have is that. the workers’ center was to be opened 
in 1960, and in order for our statistical data on numbers of centers to 
be correct, it was referred to in the opening statement starting with 


Si 
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the number we had in 1959 and the changes in 1960 to get to the 
1961 total. 

Mr. Roonry. You still have not told us what it is. I was in Rome 
in the month of December and no one mentioned it. I would certainly 
have gone to visit it if I had known about it. Is it a secret? 

Mr. May. The only information I have, sir 

Mr. Rooney. We inspected your library again for I don’t know 
how many times. We saw a presentation in the auditorium, or what- 
ever you call it, alongside the.consulate. But this workers’ center I 
must confess is a new one on me. 

Mr. May. Lam not certain it is open yet, Mr. Chairman. This is in 
the mission budget primarily. We simply supply the materials. 

Mr. Rooney. Who would know better than you potentates who are 
the overlords running the program here in W ashington, as to whether 
or not it is open ¢ We did not bri ing up this subject. My good friend, 
Dr. Harkness, first mentioned it in his opening statement. 

What did you say about it? You had a prepared statement? 

Mr. Harkness. I mentioned, sir, there was one to be opened in Rome 
in 1960. 

Mr. Rooney. You do not know whether it has been opened yet or 
not, and we have only 3 more months in the fiscal year or it will not be 
opened in 1960. Right? 

Mr. Harkness. Yes, sir. I could get that information from the 
area. 

Mr. Roonry. Does anybody here know? We have 11 representa- 
tives present from the agency. Does anybody know whether or not 
it has been opened ? Does anybody here know what it is, where it is 
located, and what the cost is or will be? 

Mr. Auten. No, but I can have somebody here in 15 minutes who 

can tell you, Mr. Chairman. 

There is an item in the budget here on page 149, where I find, 
$5.750— 

Mr. Rooney. What year? 

Mr. ALLEN. Page 149 of the present justifications before you, which 

says $5,750 in Italy 

Mr. Rooney. One minute. 

But perhaps this isn’t even opened. There is nobody here, with all 
the folks present, who knows positively whether it has yet been 
opened. 

Mr. Atuten. This came under the European area. The European 
Division was here and could have told us, if the question had been 
asked when they were here. We can get them back very easily. 

Mr, Rooney. Mr. Allen, we did not bring this up. Mr. Harkness 
brought this up in his opening statement. I had neyer heard of this. 
I never heard anybody discuss this workers’ reading room opened in 
Rome in 1960 until Mr. Harkness made reference to it. 

Mr. ALLEN. I would say it would have been a good idea if Mr. 
Harkness had looked into it a little more. 

Mr. Rooney. It might be interesting to know a little more definitely 
where it is, what it is, what it costs, what it does. But apparently 
we do not have that information. 
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COST IN 1960 AND 1961 


Mr. Posner. I have some cost information, sir. I do not have the 
other. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that the $5,750 on page 149? 

Mr. Posner. The $5,750, sir, represents the additional cost in 1961. 
The estimate for the West European budget includes $5,000 for rent 
and:$750 for utilities in fiscal year 1960, that is, the current year. The 
1961 estimate shows the additional cost of $5,750, which would rep- 
resent rent and utilities on a full-year basis. From the fact that it is 
included in the estimate for 1960 for 6 months, I would assume that 
it already has been opened, although I do not have positive assurance. 
The 1961 estimate is for the full year’s cost. 


READING ROOM IN ROME 


Mr. Rooney. We have had a reading room there for many years, 
in Rome, have we not? 

Mr. Aten. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Posner. I am not familiar with the facilities in Rome. 

Mr. Aten. I saw it first in 1947, I think. 

Mr. Rooney. I think I can go back that far. Certainly 1947. I 
was there with Tyler Thompson. That used to be run by the Army. 

Mr. Auten. That is right. It was first opened by the Army. 

Mr. Roonry. I am not sure now, but I think the Army had it in 
1944 when I was there. 

Mr. Auten. Probably. 

Mr. Rooney. So, if you will please accept my apology for inquiring 
about this new never-before heard of center, I may say that the Rome 
library is one of the best library locations you have anywhere. You 
have a number of good ones. But-that happens to be a real good one. 
But why another one? These things slip into these budgets and we 
do not hear about them. Nobody mentions them until Mr. Harkness 
happens to gratuitously add it to his presentation. 


BOOK DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Did you get that information with regard to those items? 

Mr. Fancer. I understand, sir, we contract with these people for 
the books. I would like to give the. information off the record, 

( Discussion off the record.) 


JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


Mr. Rooney. If I have not already, at this point we shall insert 
pages 226 through 248a of the justifications. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 


INFORMATION CENTER SERVICE 


Summary of requirements 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


The Information Center Service supports country programs by supplying 
professional guidance and program materials for the long-range cultural ac- 
tivities carried on by the Agency overseas. These materials include publica- 
tions (books, periodicals, music, pamphlets, etc.), exhibits, supplies and equip- 
ment for the operation of information and binational centers, and audiovisual 
materials for English-teaching programs. The Service also conducts activities 
in cooperation with American publishers to encourage the distribution and 
sale of American publications abroad, in translated as well as English editions, 
through regular commercial channels. Among the latter activities is the infor- 
mational media guaranty program which is conducted in certain countries 
where a dollar shortage exists. The activities of this Service continue to 
contribute to the Agency’s efforts to present the basic aspects of American 
scientific and cultural life and achievements to foreign audiences. 

The Service also manages and coordinates programs carried out by the 
Agency pursuant to Public Law 480, sections 104 (i) and (j). Under these 
programs U.S. textbooks are made available in translation for use in foreign 
schools and assistance in the form of capital improvements is extended to 
binational centers. 

In the current fiscal year, the total amount allocated for Information Center 
Service activities is $81,932 below the actual obligations during fiscal year 
1959. Nevertheless, some of these activities are being given increased support 
over last year’s level. For example: The binational center program is being 
expanded and materials support is being given to nine centers not previously 
supported; the English-teaching program also has been allocated increased 
funds for direct support materials and for the textbook development project 
justified in last year’s budget presentation: Information center support is 
slightly below the 1959 level in total, but funds have been provided to establish 
three new centers in Africa; small increases have also been provided for the 
low-priced books and music programs. These increases are offset by decreases 
in the funds made available for the presentations and exhibits programs in 
the current fiscal year. 

Plans for 1961 call for a further strengthening of our long-range cultural 
activities. Eleven new information centers will be established in Africa and the 
Near East and existing centers in many countries will be given additional ma- 
terial support. Binational centers will also be granted additional program 
materials and their libraries made more effective by providing selected local 
librarians with training in American library science. Six additional centers 
will be supported in the budget year. These centers continue to serve as focal 
points for other U.S. Information Service activities abroad and foster goodwill 
and understanding of the United States among nationals of the host countries. 

The low-priced book program will be increased to provide for production and 
distribution through regular commercial channels of 2,116,000 copies of selected 
American books, an increase of 316,000 books over 1960. These books will be 
published in English editions of some 25,000 copies and in translated editions 
of from 5,000 to 15,000 copies and sold at nominal prices in countries of Africa, 
Near East, South Asia and Far East where the markets continue to be flooded 
with low-cost Communist literature. 

The exhibits program continues to provide a means of graphically demon- 
strating important aspects of the American way of life. The proposed increase 
will provide a number of photo-panel exhibits on science, economy, education 
and labor; two exhibits of original art for Latin America and East Europe; and 
two medium-size animated panel exhibits on science for West Europe and the 
Near East. 

Further explanation of the proposed increases in Information Center Service 
activities are contained in the following pages. 
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Summary of requirements 


| 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate! Increase or 


| decrease (—) 
| ) 
| 
} 


I. Positions: 





Domestic, base ine } 215 | 215 | 215 } ve 
Deduct reimbursements ~2 —2 2 n 
Total J ib wi 213 | 213 213 4 
II. Funds 
4. Personal services, travel and related 
costs | | 
1. Personal services $1, 535, 824 | $1, 554, 560 $1, 567. 600 | $13, 040 
2. Travel costs 41,995 | 40, 000 40, O00 | 
Subtotal. pal 1, 577, 819 1, 504, 560 | 1, 607, 600 | 13, 040 
Deduct reimbursements 8, 000 8. 000 | 8 O00 
Subtotal_... 1, 569, 819 1, 586, 560 1, 599, 400 13, 040 
B. Indirect support and worldwide 
programs 
1. Shipping costs 108, 886 108, 765 113, 425 9, 660 
2. Central services. _- 19, 783 22, 200 22, 200 _ 
3. Union catalog 25, 250 25, 250 25, 250 
4. Publication promotion pro- 
gram__. : 75, 732 52, 950 52, 050 > 
5. Servicing of overseas trans- 
a 35, 046 33, 875 33, 875 | 7 
6. Servicing overseas English- | 
teaching... 5 +24.-~....-.] 22, 864 65, 000 65, 000 : 
7. Cultural program services | 10, 420 10, 200 10, 200 
&. Book development program 94, 377 100, 600 100, 600 . 
9. Book production program : | 90, 000 |} 0, 000 Z 
10. Reviews and condensations. 49, 000 58, 150 58, 150 . 
Subtotal $41, 358 | 561, 990 571, 650 9, 660 
Deduct reimbursements_..-._} 1, 250 | 1, 250 1, 250 i 
Subtotal . 2 ‘ 440, 108 560, 740 570, 400 | 9. 640 
= - == z = == — = = 
C. Direct support of country and area } 
programs: | | 
1. Information center support.-_| 1, 113, 176 1, 104, 683 1, 276, 578 171, 895 
2. Exhibits program | R18, 166 | 650. 989 R36. 311 185, 322 
3. Low-priced books program __.| 442, 141 450, 000 29, 000 | 79, 000 
4. Binational center support - -- 228, 376 300, 076 355, 761 | 55, 685 
5. Nonprofit publishing corpor- 
ation 4 / 265, 000 | 265, 000 26K, 000 
6. Presentations program 349, 667 222, 495 222, 495 ; 
7. English teaching promotion 119, 012 | 139, 227 155, 015 | 15, 788 
8. Music program.. 87, 310 | 89, 045 | 109, 340 | 20, 205 
Subtotal, direct support... } 3, 422, 848 3, 221, 515 3, 749, 500 | 527, 985 
Deduct reimbursements —}21, 143 139, 115 125, 000 14,115 
Subtotal, direct support. __-| 3, 301, 705 3, 082, 400 3, 624, 500 | 542, 100 
5 5 45, 794, 500 564, 800 


Total. direct obligations__ 5, 311, 632 , 229, 700 


EXPLANATION OF ITEMS 


A. Personal services, travel, and related costs 

1. Personal services and related costs (1959 actual, $1,535,824; 1960 estimate, 
$1,554,560; 1961 estimate, $1,567,600; increase, $13,040).—The staff of the Serv- 
ice provides professional guidance and assistance to USIS overseas in its opera- 
tion of information and binational centers and related program activities such 
as translations, presentations, low-priced books, exhibits, English teaching, and 
music. 
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The summary of positions by organizational unit is as follows: 





1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate} Increase or 
decrease (—) 





ee a re sie ds 5 5 5 
Program Development Staff. -................. 2 2 2 
I a re a 52 52 52 
Bibliographic Division__.............-.-_- 24 24 24 
Cultural Operations Division. -........... 56 56 56 
I i i ts 37 37 37 
SEM ee te 2 ees 11 11 ll 
PUORCRR BPE INI sore es ov densticndckubocnde 26 26 26 
er AE 2 2 2 
a ei a 215 











Summary of personal services costs: 
I $1, 402, 522 $1, 422, 010 $1, 428, 646 $6, 636 
Other personal services 133, 302 132, 550 138, 954 —6, 404 





ON CR nic siltbdsg bitin seit iniiintenl 1, 535, 824 | 1, 554, 560 1, 567, 600 | 13, 040 


The increase of $13,040 in 1961 will provide for: (1) an increase of $6,636 
in regular salaries resulting from within-grade salary increases; and (2) 
$12,000 for the Federal employees health insurance contribution; offset by a 
reduction of $5,596 for the one less workday in 1961 than 1960. 

2. Travel costs (1959 actual, $41,995; 1960 estimate, $40,000; 1961 estimate, 
$40,000; no change).—The 1960 estimate provides 100 domestic trips at a cost 
of $7,500, and 13 oversea trips at $32,500. No change is projected for 1961. 


B. Indirect Support and Worldwide Programs 


1. Shipping costs (1959 actual, $108,886; 1960 estimate, $103,765; 1961 esti- 
mate $113,425; increase $9,660.—This covers costs of shipment to oversea posts 
of program items purchased in the United States as direct media support for 
information centers, binational centers, presentation, English teaching, and 
music. The estimates for 1960 and 1961 maintain the 1959 percentage relation- 
ship to the estimated cost of the items to be shipped. 

2. Central services (1959 actual, $19,783 ; 1960 estimate, $22,200 ; 1961 estimate, 
$22,200; no change).—This covers various administrative costs required for the 
Information Center Service such as printing, packing, supplies, and reference 
materials for the use of the staff. No change is planned in 1961. 

3. Union catalog (1959 actual, $25,250; 1960 estimate, $25,250; 1961 estimate, 
$25,250; no change).—The union catalog is a service provided by the Library 
of Congress for simplified centralized records covering all books purchased for 
the U.S. Information Centers and all holdings, regardless of how acquired. No 
change is planned in 1961. 

4. Publication promotion program (1959 actual, $75,732; 1960 estimate, 
$52,950; 1961 estimate, $52,950; no change).—Publication promotion encom- 
passes projects promoting the oversea use of American books of particular 
interest to the Agency. Such projects include book exhibits (including model 
book stores). 

The 1960 estimate of $52,950 will provide $46,950 for book exhibits: and 
$6,000 for “Books That Count,” a special promotional effort on selected titles of 
high program content. No change is planned in the level of operation in 1961. 

5. Servicing oversea book translations program (1959 actual, $35,046; 1960 
estimate, $33,875; 1961 estimate, $33,875; no change).—This item provides sup- 
port for the oversea book translations program and consists of distribution of 
review copies of books, procurement of publication rights for books used in the 
program, and procurement of illustrations. No change in this program is planned 
in 1961. 
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6. Servicing oversea English teaching program (1959 actual, $22,864; 1960 
estimate, $65,000; 1961 estimate, $65,000; no change).—This activity provides 
for the production of teaching and teacher training materials, The estimate for 
1960 will provide $3,000 for the continued development and administration of the 
examination on American civilization to be given to English-language students 
overseas, $20,000 for production of one film for training English teachers, and 
$42,000 for the development of a series of six basic American-oriented textbooks 
for teaching English in regular secondary schools abroad. These textbooks 
would be offered, free of royalties, to the local ministries of education for adapta- 
tion to local needs. The 1961 estimate proposes the continued support of the 
examination in American civilization ($3,000) and the production of another in 
the series of English teacher training films ($20,000). Other projects are: 
production of a textbook for an advanced course in U.S. culture for use in 
binational centers and other Agency supported English teaching programs 
abroad, $10,000; preparation of two English teacher training film scripts for 
future production, $3,000; development of a 3-year series of textbooks for teach- 
ing English as a foreign language in regular elementary schools overseas, 
$21,000; and printing English teaching manuals and materials, to be produced 
by the English teaching staff of the Service, $8,000. 

7. Cultural program services (1959 actual, $10,420; 1960 estimate, $10,200; 
1961 estimate, $10,200 ; no change) .—These services provide for the creation and 
supplying to oversea posts of a variety of material on American cultural activi- 
ties such as lectures, color slides, and production rights to plays to assist the 
field posts in presenting an adequate understanding of American culture. No 
change is projected for 1961. 

8. Book development program (1959 actual, $94,877; 1960 estimate, $100,600; 
1961 estimate, $100.600; no change).—This program is designed to insure the 
writing and publication of books on subjects which further the aims of the 
United States, but which would not be written or published for the commercial 
market without Agency encouragement. It also provides for condensed and 
simplified editions of American books with high program content to make them 
intelligible to persons with limited knowledge of the English language. The 
program operates through contracts with authors and publishers for the produc- 
tion and publication of manuscripts. 

In 1960, the estimate provides: $10.000 for commissioning two original manu- 
scripts ; $25,000 for 25 simplified English manuscripts; $63,000 for the publica- 
tion of 14 manuscripts at an average of $2,500 each; and $2,600 for editorial 
services. No change is proposed for 1961. 

9. Book production program (1959 actual, $-0-; 1960 estimate, $90,000; 1961 
estimate, $90,090; no change).—This program, which is shown as a separate 
item for the first time, provides for the production and publication of books 
developed by and attributed to the Agency. In 1960, $90,000 will provide 
200.000 copies of a revised edition of “An Outline of American History” and in 
1961, an equal amount will provide 200,000 copies of a revision of “USA—Its 
Geography and Growth.” 

10. Reviews and condensations (1959 actual, $49.000; 1960 estimate, $58.150; 
1961 estimate, $58,150; no change) .—This provides a grant to a nonprofit organ- 
ization which supplies, on request, professional reviews of books in specialized 
fields. The reviews are used to determine the value of these hooks to the 
Agency’s oversea programs. The nonprofit organization also provides condensa- 
tions of books and special bibliographies and book lists. No change is proposed 
for 1961. 
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C. Direct support of country or area programs 





| 
1959 actual | 1960 estimate 1961 estimate; Increase or 
decrease (—) 




















Summary by area: 
hae Ad nin ediatln nak eondiscenta casita $666, 337 $608, 081 $692, 281 $84, 200 
Sa 246, 129 220, 318 376, 154 155, 836 
Near East and South Asia_-.........- aie 1, 199, 407 1, 145, 118 1, 266, 408 121, 290 
PP MEIER, clodsconesnanasitdbaasanpaws 504, 939 493, 859 569, 375 75, 516 
PN 2 ones a dicieehaunemesaunmeniadl 400, 539 411, 020 | 444, 573 33, 553 
PE I Soin cctitnioce saline tndiicimeetendie 405, 497 343, 119 | 400, 709 57, 590 
Subtotal, direct support-................. 3, 422, 848 3, 221, 515 3, 749, 500 527, 985 
Deduct reimbursements for exhibits.......- —121, 143 —139, 115 — 125, 000 14, 115 
Total, direct obligations.................. 3, 301, 705 3, 082, 400 3, 624, 500 542, 100 
Summary by activity: 

1. Information center support .............. | 1, 113, 176 1, 104, 683 1, 276, 57 171, 895 
Be ee II nc dnkthencencdmenwnun 818, 166 650, 989 836, 311 185, 322 
3. Low-priced books program---__....--- 442, 141 450, 000 529, 000 79, 000 
4. Binational center support -_.........--. 228, 376 300, 076 355, 761 55, 685 
5. Nonprofit publishing corporation-__-_--- 265, 000 265, 000 SRE Bctcnucitesces 
6. Presentation program -_.............--- 349, 667 222, 495 BE See lokbuicnctuahace 

7. English teaching promotion............- 119, 012 139, 227 155, 015 15, 7. 
i es ecincuninnhane 87, 310 89, 045 109, 340 20, 295 
! me ie cane eae 
Subtotal, direct support.............-.. 3, 422, 848 3, 221, 515 3, 749, 500 527, 985 
Deduct reimbursements for exhibits.......- —121, 143 —139, 115 — 125, 000 14, 115 
Total, direct obligations.................. 3, 301, 705 3, 082, 400 3, 624, 500 542, 100 








1. Information center support (1959 actual, $1,113,176; 1960 estimate, 
$1,104,683; 1961 estimate, $1,276,578; increase, $171,895).—Information centers 
are the focal points for personal contact with foreign nationals in each country. 
The centers are widely used by all elements of the foreign public, although their 
activities are directed toward reaching leaders and potential leaders. Each 
center contains a selection of American books, periodicals and other pertinent 
informational material covering a wide range of subjects in the cultural, 
scientific, technical, governmental, and economic fields. Collections are carefully 
selected to promote a better understanding of the aims and achievements of the 
United States and to clarify the real differences between the free and the Com- 
munist societies. Books in both English and the local language are included. 
Each center provides library services and sponsors a variety of educational and 
cultural activities, such as lectures, seminars, concerts, exhibits and documentary 
film showings. 

Although these centers are occasionally the target for anti-American demon- 
strations by extremist groups, there are many examples of the goodwill which 
they achieve for the United States. For example, in the Tamil daily, Tamil 
Nesan, the column “In Independent Malaya” paid warm tribute to the activities 
of USIS. “The policies of the Americans may appeal to some people and may 
not appeal to others,” the columnist wrote, “but as far as we are concerned, we 
feel like congratulating them for their service for art. Even before Malaya at- 
tained independence many countries had established their consulates in the 
country. These countries may claim to be friendly with Malaya and professing 
goodwill toward this nation. It may be so. But whether they care as much as 
the American mission remains to be answered by them. Even when the Ameri- 
cans opened their consulate in this country they established a gigantic library. 
They have hundreds of books in this library that will be useful for people of 
various professions. * * * At least a thousand people go to the library daily, 
and about 300 people are taking books from the library.” 
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During 1960, 161 centers are being maintained in 65 countries. The increase 
of $171,895 for 1961 will provide $97,000 for direct support items for the opening 
of 11 new centers (1 in the Near East and 10 in Africa) making a total of 172 
centers in 69 countries. In addition, the increase will provide $74,895 for in- 
creased materials support to existing center operations in East and West Europe 
and the Near East. 











| 1960 | 1961 Increase 
Number of centers by area: 

BE ie ls «dn nc caeendnenbenenscbbeyateens wneuan 43 Oe Fitters vows 
PE ieieped ahi Snes eaendaulblcprecsenahbesnatonesse—na 26 36 10 
Near East and south MN Stewacchiiens aeecbcccctttccine 28 29 1 
NIN ate Spia to thd Scena nny abi bnweeconenen 10 oe 
ee ES a a eae 51 61 |-------------- 
ee eae 3 Ohi tc cmcceal 

RA Sl elit inci adintadidn nb smuantibethicimnn atin | 161 172 | ll 





The following table provides a comparison of the program for 1959, 1960, and 
1961 in terms of the numbers and cost of items required: 


| 7 
1959 actual | 1960estimate | 1961 estimate 
| | 


as aaa to oie ‘ 


j 
| 

Increase or 
| decrease (—) 


| Ps 














| } | | 
Num- | Amount | Num- | Amount | Num- | Amount Num- Amount 

ber | ber | ber | ber 

——— — | reer erie at 
NE 510 Ags i355 213, 872 | $613,689 |203,328 | $609,984 |244, 061 | $732, 183 | 40,733 | $122, 199 
Magazine subscriptions--.--- 28,226 | 244,418 | 29,945 | 239,560 | 31,427 & - 416 1, 482 11, 856 
Newspaper subscriptions - _-- 519 33, 799 | 536 29, 480 | 57 405 35 1,925 
Government publications_-...| 31, 290 33, 574 | 30, 876 30, 87 7s 34, 645 | 34. 645 | 3,769 3, 769 
Other publications_--.....-- 27, 959 10, 289 | 32,340 | 9, 702 | 34, 340 A 10,302 | 2,000 600 
es eich den ccupnanthnuarne’ 88,670 |......- 75, 358 | eee 10, 165 
ne oe | ‘SR 7e 1.-...-..| 0728 |...-- 131,104 [222-2222] 21, 381 
Sadia Seascale lactacin tice didchowtt pbeiihbichie lh bass ~ 
cei cede pinbeieghane eee ee 11, 104, 683 |.......- 1, 276, 578 |---...-- 171, 895 


2. Exhibits program (1959 actual, $818,166; 1960 estimate, $650,989; 1961 
estimate, $836,311; increase, $185,322).—This activity includes the costs for de- 
veloping, producing, and shipping to oversea posts exhibits produced in the 
United States; and supplies and materials for local production of exhibits at 
USIS posts. (Operating expenses of exhibits, except for larger exhibits for East 
Europe, are included in the overseas missions section of the budget document). 

Post reports of visitor reactions indicate the usefulness of exhibits in the over- 
sea program. For example: 

The mayor of Los Angeles, Chile, attending a joint showing of “Space Un- 
limited” and the “IGY Exhibits” thanked USIS for its cooperation in having 
the exhibits brought to his town and added, “‘We see here some of the important 
scientific work done by North American scientists in order to make possible a 
better way of life. This is a fine demonstration of the efforts of the United 
States in the field of applied and peaceful pursuits.” There were some 300,000 
visitors who attended the eight showings throughout Chile. There were 100,000 
persons who saw the exhibit in showings in four cities in Spain. In Rangoon, 
Burma, the exhibit, during a 12-day showing, averaged more than 3,000 visitors 
daily, some traveling as far as 100 miles to see it. At the National Science Fair 
in Karachi, Pakistan, 75,000 saw the exhibit. 

An audience of 4,500 attended the Reykjavik showing of the collection of origi- 
nal works of art entitled “Nine Generations of American Painting.” Press re- 
action to the exhibit was unanimously favorable; the paper Althydudladid cau- 
tioned its readers that “* * * no one should let this opportunity (to see the 
exhibit) slip * * *.” The Minister of Education commented, “* * * (see the 
exhibit) to get acquainted with the other America which is never introduced to 
us by world politics and world commerce * * *. The United States is not 


ee 


——anae eee 
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only a country of great material civilization but also of a mature spiritual 
culture * 9" 

The 1960 program of $650,989 provides for the production of 25 circulating 
type exhibits and a substantial number of the low cost “kit-type” exhibits and 
the newly developed photo exhibit packets and posters. The “kit” exhibit and 
photo packets and posters, because of their low cost, permits the greater dis- 
semination to the field posts of subjects important to the U.S. objectives abroad. 
In addition, the estimate provides for the necessary supplies and equipment 
for exhibits produced at overseas posts. 

In 1961, the increase of $185,322, is primarily for more exhibits publicizing 
U.S. scientific achievement. Approximately 48 percent of the increase (or 
$89,170) is for this purpose and will provide 11 additional circulating science 
exhibits. The remainder of the increase ($96,152) provides for the production 
of 8 additional circulating exhibits dealing with other aspects of American life 
and culture, and additional supplies and materials to support exhibits production 
at field posts. 

The following table shows the exhibit program in terms of the various subject 
categories and exhibit techniques: 


(A) World summary by subject and technique 





























1959 actual 1960 estimate 1961 estimate Increase or 
decrease (—) 
—_ | 7 a siecle 
Num-| Amount |Num-} Amount |Num-| Amount |Num-| Amount 
ber! ber! ber ! ber! 
errr reece rect titinap cree ENE ER eases ea ECE GUSTER SSSR sensu a — | ene 
SURJECT AND TECHNIQUE 
I. Science: 
Medium-animated__.....- Sc dasisiehl 2 $19, 957 1 | $30,000 2 | $100, 000 1 $70, 000 
Traveling photo panel: | 
(1) Free standing. .--- | 1 22, 170 4 24, 000 11 66, 000 7 42, 000 
Op TEA IE ie Socwssalsovinenndiiebens oct 3 10, 500 
POU ET cp cesinsewsacecdennwaes Ray Bcceconn 10, 500 |....-- Deiutsats aba kinins — 10, 500 
er ee eae BMD 1 nai | 200 tick —330 
Kits and components. -._._}....-. 63, 206 }...... S63 |..-... 36, 600 |-..--- —22, 
Refurbishing and trans- 
a essai sicinn csoinine |------ 1 Pe Bentian Lov renastnlenvetebiteudtennlitbnhbbonbeaninih 
aaa sine aeal 
Total, science......... 1 119, 162 § 27,230 | 16] 216,400 11 89, 172 
—— — —— = ——— Sf | | — 
II. American economy: 
Medium-animated_-_-....]....-- MG asic Dacia a nase <iapmbhvelte miieddicwemasines 
Traveling photo panel: | 
(1) Free standing. .--- ~ 38, 196 2 10,000} 5] 30,000 3 20, 000 
Ce) IO, 2 can cthneiivbelickeccoccithanstielenidaces : 2 | 7, 000 2 7, 000 
SP I = cain dans Arad bb tall odin h cin ieetdatitel umd ciinwtaacn : By CU Toicenses 2, 550 
Refurbishing and trans- 
DUTTA ia... cbcceneehdiibiedeo= PE Eccsesleweeigans« ,aigceenesinabaapasesenaan Dainctpsigtel Ieeannancnoineae 
Total, American econ- 
No hnincksetieninsanebiian 8 | 38, 827 2 10, 000 7 | 39, 550 5 29, 550 
ee = = ———— =——! - == —— = =3 
III. Fine and applied arts: In- 
cludes cost in connection 
with circulating exhibits of 
fine and applied arts, prin- 
cipally on loan to the Agen- 
ey; and reproduction of 
paintings, original prints 
drawings and watercolors, 
retained at the post to which 
IEE atnncidonbewnennde 13 134, 549 1! 13,650 6 70, 500 5 56, 850 
IV. Government and _ politics: | 
EY TIE, «a beeen taceteniien Ne Beaks << | ee 5 |) 4, 850 
—_ — = = = ——= = = = ee 











See footnotes at end of table. 
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(A) World summary by subject and technique—Continued 















































1959 actual 1960 estimate 1961 estimate Increase or 
decrease (—) 
; Reena | Se 
Num-} Amount |Num-! Amount |Num-| Amount |Num-| Amount 
ber! | ber!| ber'| | ber! 
a tn eee ge tepitindin stent me eit 
SUBJECT AND 
TECH NIQUE—continued 
V. Architecture: 
Traveling photo panel: 

(1) Free standing........].....j...-.. ia 4 24, 000 2} $12,000 —2 |— $12,000 
Carboard panel. ..........}...... Oa Beaeessnee RE ceies ead —825 
Photo packet. ...........- ~-----|------- 1m 3B, 300 ¥....... legasncesel ins —3, 180 

Total, architecture. .....|...... | 1,546) 4] 29,180] 2] 13,175) -—2] —16,005 

VI. Education: aa wo P Br) 

Traveling photo panel: 

(1) Free standing....- 7 42,015 6 41, 050 5 32, 700 ~~] —8, 350 

2) Wall panel._......]...... Tee aden | 1 3, 500 l 3, 500 

Photo packet... .........- sneha 1 aseende s scssstcallh = casiicen Sia ACM se | 46, 900 

Kits and components. -.-. ee __ ) or Si lhe Sin tolshieiat - : z 

——— - a ef — - — — — — 

Total, education. __.__-- | 7] 42,515] 6] 51,650} 6] 93,700} 42, 050 

ee is a =i : | = = 
VII. Labor: | | | 
Traveling photo panel: | | | 

(1) Free standing-........}..--- L oapadee pcaasdbcoene wal 2 12, 000 | 2 12, 000 
See eee istatnpantntteremicl Bh eee 3,950 |..... —1, 100 

ete, Wier: EL cece tel | 5,050} 2] 15,950} 2] 10,900 

VIII. Agriculture: ro a fT | 5 
Traveling photo panel: | | 

(1) Free standing. -__-- a) 6a DOR FB Rh ake Olen ee  alelis 

(2) Wall panel........ 5 5, 211 | “ pierce | 1 | 3, 500 | i 3, 500 

Wiener WOW «on wanes ccencthisce<s UD Wistin cll eke. cues l. -chiatnibdess ins a) oiccaees 

POCO PACKS... . cc nccessc]envecs 1, 368 pehica@ndebiddibeeben AS ieee PSR 

iste ; $$} | el 

Total, agriculture......- 5 | 10,572 |......|.-------- Se 3,500} 1] 3, 500 

<== = == SS ———} —4 | = ——— == 
IX. Special subjects: | | 
Medium-animated___..___}....- OF akan enkcdiben | cnbad ivcombatbet ie \. ‘ 
Traveling photo panel: 

(1) Free standing... __-- 13 | 67,551| 3] 19,500 3] 13,600 |.. —5, 900 
Special events, fairs, etc.*__ 6 | 258,126 | 4] 195,215 | 1 25,000} —3 | —70,215 
Photo posters...........-- I est Abe é acdl| SRO Licacuy | 13,950 | ----| 1, 950 
Window displays... ......|.----- | 27,765 | | 21,200 }..... | 19, 200 |... —2, 000 
Photo packets............- RRS 28, 442 | | 28,225 31, 250 | 3, 025 

Total, special subjects__.| 19 | 385, 599 7 | 276,140 | 4 203,000 | —3 | —73,140 

X. Other exhibit costs: 
I an a Baccus ai. | See D4 DS secant Se Ean dednc lowe iit 
Photo servicing. ........-- Wise | 7, 569 | --| 20,250 | -| 29,500 | _ 9, 250 
Supplies and equipment _-_.| — ORSET joncean 58, 165 | --| 78,800 }....- 15, 635 
Refurbishing, insurance, | | | | 

transportation .__.......|.----- } 8,005 |......] 34,624 |_- ---| 38, 836 |_.._._] 4, 212 
Nelson structures... koe bennats BS lescwcdibes. ‘ 6.000 tka. 5 8, 500 
Window display struc- | | | 

ee eee | 13,870 | . -| 

Total, other exhibit | 

I aati nth aentenaii sais . | 83, 565 |... 133, 039 idle 170, 636 | al 37, 597 
| - = } _ - = 

Total, exhibits program._| 53 | 818, 166 25 | 650,989 | 44] 836,311 19 185, 322 
Deduct reimbursements.._-|-- }—121, 143 : —139,115 | }—125, 000 |. 14,115 

dpe petites non aa 

Total, direct obligations.| aden | 697,023 |......| 511,874 |.-. 711,311 | 199, 4. 

| } | | | | of 








1 Number refers to circulating type exhibits only. 
2 Research costs. , " 
3 Includes costs in connection with Moscow Fair (1959, $109,218; 1960, $27,100). 
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(B) Inventory of circulating exhibits by subject 












































2—TS Ta TS" Te e 18 |- fe 
= Q 8 5 q 8 DQ S § 
5. | 8] 82/5. | Ss 5 1823/35/84 
, 33) 3S $133} se 32|E2/SEl og 
Subject a= 1S.) ey] s2/ 82 s2| 82) 82 | 3& 
4s|/35|25|)/4s| 33 S|53|282) 42 
aB®| Shlchm| cB] Sh os] Sh| om] o& 
) a = ° a o m4 = ° 
I a As aeolian tata 79 1 22 58 5 33 16 21 28 
II. American economy ....-.......-- 12 8 3 17 2 16 7 7 16 
Ill. Fine and applied arts. ........... 35 13 22 26 1 18 6 5 16 
IV. Government and politics.-......- 1 0 0 1 0 1 0 1 0 
i DUD ink cccicicmienieon 5 0 1 4 4 | 6 2 2 6 
Sea 12 7 3 16 6 | 16 6 4 18 
NS ER a eee 4 0 0 4 0 4 2 0 6 
ee 10 5 0; 38 0 10 1 4 7 
Bw SPOS INS... csicnocncwsnans 25 19 14; 30 7 22 4 10 16 
coeanianlimeaaatal ef 
Ao ner tthicnnsnantiied 183 53} 65) 171 25 70 | 126) 44 57 113 
sai . atts | ye 
(C) Summary of estimates by area 
| | 
| 1959 actual | 1960 eatimate) 1961 estimate) Increase or 
decrease (— ) 
ND ai, tit kaneediinaihbesintheh Alakoocithe $89, 3538 $60,300 | $120 600 $60, 300 
cities anne ibm ghictmcbdadinaiinennadite 54, 574 31, 200 | 69, OUU 37, 800 


Near East and South Asia_-_-.---..----_------ 150, 544 125, 552 131, 961 6, 409 


Latin America...............- satel Salt ii i 130, 641 90, 303 130 000 39, 692 
I accel nientieninmnabenh 85, 977 100, 829 | 120, 750 19, 921 
spac. ool oneccaebsecaesReseeee 307, 072 | 242, 800 | 264, 000. | 21, 200 
en eS sueumnee alee — EE eee 
Poted. ........... ede O78 Cie 818, 166 650, 989 | 836, 311 | 185, 322 
Deduct reimbursements_..-...--.--..-.--.-.--- | 121,143 —139,115.| — —125, 000 | 14, 115 
Total, direct obligations..............-._- 697, 023 | 511, 874 | 711, 311 199, 437 

| | 





3. Low-priced. books (1959 actual, $442,141; 1960 estimate, $450,000; 1961 
estimate, $529,000; increase, $79,000).—The low-priced book program arranges 
for the publication and oversea distribution of books in both English and local 
languages. These books portraying important aspects of American life and 
democratic institutions, or revealing the facts about international communism, 
are sold through normal commercial outlets at prices well below prevailing 
rates for books of this type in countries of the Near East and Seuth Asia, Africa, 
and the Far East. 

In 1960, the estimate of $450,000 provides for the publication and distribution 
of 1,800,000 copies of American books, 750,000 of them in 10 language transla- 
tions. 

The increase of $79,000 for 1961 will provide: (1) $4,000 for translations in 
one additional foreign language; and (2) $75,000 for English editions. 
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The following table shows the distribution by area for each yea 



































English Translations Total 
ot a 
Number | Amount | Number | Amount} Number | Amount 
Far East: | 
OS Ss CS ee ae CU I | 330, 000 $80, 854 
I ae eee 288, 400 DO a ele all 288, 490 72, 100 
1961 estimate.................__. $00, O03 ROG O00 1 oh cc cheenwnsnnus 400, 000 100, 000 
fan iiiseenianegeenshil enamel iteahiaaaibane Ei. 
te Sok ieunndeanssotuss | 111, 600 ay, 000 1... ahiics bite 111, 600 27, 900 
| - | ~ - —— . 
| = | | = 
Africa: f- 
Nek en Be 100, 000 24, 464 20, 000 $5, 000 | 120, 000 29, 464 
Ee 102, 600 | 25, 650 Ss : a ee 102, 690 25, 650 
en 175, 000 43, 750 t “16, 000 "4,000 | 191, 000 47,750 
$$ — —————— _— - — | ———— — - — — 
Saree ?: ....t. cose 72,400 | 18, 100 | 16, 000 | 4,000 | 88, 400 22, 100 
Near East and South Asia: 
GIR ns 720,000 | 170,455 | 645,000 | 161,368 | 1,365,000 331, 823 
Cie sere 659,000 | 164,750 | 750,000} 187,500] 1,409, 000 352, 250 
ee | 775,000 | 193, 750 750,000 | 187, 500 1, 525, 000 381, 250 
eR Leteeees. St ek ens 116, 000 a ; ..| 116, 000 29, 000 
| — | 2 = : = 
Total: 
I Sa 1,150,000 | 275,773 665,000 | 166,368 | 1,815,000 442, 141 
1960 estimate.._................ 1.050.000 | 262) 500 750,000 | 187,500 | 1,800,000 450, 000 
er I ea be Bae Pe 1, 350, 000 | 500 766, 000 | a9, 5OO | 2,116,000 529, 000 
sessing asll ic eeielarfinnhcil tenes ta Us deschtahsaitschaitial ans 
Se 300, 000 | 75,000} 16,000 | 4,000} 316,000} 79,000 





! | 


4. Binational center support (1959 actual, $228,376; 1960 estimate, $300,076 ; 
1961 estimate, $355,761; increase, $55,685).—Binational center are autonomous 
institutions (jointly sponsored and financed by American residents and nationals 
of the host countries) operating for the purpose of disseminating information 
about the United States and of fostering cultural exchange and better mutual 
understanding. They conduct academic and cultural programs, with emphasis 
on teaching English to nationals of the host country. Agency grants are made 
for American administrative and teaching personnel and program materials 
to help meet a portion of the local operating expenses, and to finance special 
projects and programs. 

The contribution of binational centers to promotion of Agency objectives is 
reflected in reports such as this one received from Lima, Peru. The Lima 
newspaper La Cronica carried an editorial on the accomplishments of the ICPNA 
(the Lima Binational Center) during a recent meeting of binational center presi- 
dents sponsored by USIS Lima. In part, the editorial stated: “The work of 
ICPNA carried on for two decades is producing unprecedented benefits and is 
also pointing up the durability or the democratic way of life * * * the institute 
has been not only a public institution motivated by friends of the United States, 
but also the direct connecting link to greater opportunities for many students 
and professionals who have obtained scholarships in U.S. technical and educa- 
tional institutions * * * One of the manifestations * * * has been the con- 
tribution made by ICPNA and the regional centers to the teaching of English, 
the language which in our time is the key to progress and understanding. * * * 
In 1938, when it was founded, only 20 students were registered. Today, at least 
3,000 persons are enrolled for the study of this language.” 

Funds included under this activity provide American books and other pub- 
lications, and supplies and equipment not available locally. Funds for person- 
nel and cash grants to the centers are contained in the overseas missions sections 
of the budget. 

The increase of $55,685 for 1961 provides: (1) $20,900 for assistance to 6 
additional centers (1 in Latin America and 5 in the Near East), making a 
worldwide total of 116 centers in 35 countries to be assisted in 1961; (2) $16,785 
for additional materials for existing centers; and (3) $18,000 to provide training 
in library science for 9 local librarians of the centers. 


es 
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Number of centers by area 





1960 | 1961 Increase 
isch acti htiek whic didi a bthstiidtnbde wheptpitees 6 Dihccictandie 
5 Gielen opts a preter tunc bn tymseonepegsttinsrainest-erlaeuppnesenasaslseneqnqucentuslsanuentpeaneée 
Se BORE MUN BEISERS WOME on ccnp teadcidie ate Cchcbwencelense 3 8 5 
EO. ok LU ehegsawcesccous ESlsacus cldhehnikaiade wis 94 95 1 
SI OL. pcecabactachistbudsetnitespbebbiyesctense Sebel 7 4, Dieuinngiagtidanoae 
tt III cicinmeni thin het hentetetician ses ine anienabinebiebinminn temamesibwesmmme recat catiee 

REE RT EERE SG RTE Be is ELVES ee Se | ME ee Oe 110 116 6 





The following table provides a comparison of the estimates for 1959, 1960, and 
1961 in terms of the numbers and cost of items required: 
































1959 actual 1960 estimate 1961 estimate Increase or 
decrease (—) 
bites | 
Num- | Amount | Num- | Amount | Num- | Amount | Num- | Amount 
ber ber ber ber 
en eth I alle! Rothe 30, 263 $80,061 | 39,420 | $118,260 | 45,930 | $137,790 6, 510 $19, 530 
ipti . 26, 457 4, 897 39, 176 5, 371 42, 968 474 3, 792 
Newspaper subscriptions --_-} 2, 717 97 5, 335 100 5, 500 3 165 
Government publications... 696 999 | 3,082 3, 082 3, 696 3, 696 614 614 
Other publications. -.......- 5, 223 1,183 | 6,840 2,052 | 7,620 2, 286 730 234 
DB cade tage vacndatelnékeic’ PB DOG. wcc delet Bl, Fhe laendewes 8 eee 4,473 
Equipment__..... din pecan etehek ined 98, 088. }.....c0-|, 100, Ge |......-. a 8, 877 
RD CE POON, 8 Ee cnn cast eucecocn=cinéeondecthanapnmees mais wend 5G, O00 1.5 icc 18, 000 
is esi adn eee eds 228, 376 }....-.-- 300, 076 }....---- 355, 761 | podeeeaan | 55, 685 








5. Nonprofit publishing corporation (1959 actual, $265,000; 1960 estimate, 
$265,000; 1961 estimate, $265,000; no change).—This estimate covers support 
granted to a nonprofit publishing corporation which produces and distributes 
translations of selected American books. Production and distribution are ac- 
complished through regular commercial channels overseas. Since its establish- 
ment in 1952 the corporation has arranged for the publication of 587 editions 
in 5 foreign languages totaling about 244 million books in its regular program. 

In addition, the corporation has given technical assistance to the publication 
of books in two other languages. No change in support is proposed for 1961. 

6. Presentations program (1959 actual, $349,667; 1960 estimate, 222,495; 1961 
estimate, $222,495; no change).—To insure that important American books and 
publications reach key people abroad, selected items are presented to foreign 
libraries, universities, schools, and other institutions and groups; and to leaders 
in government, the professions, industry, labor, journalism, and other fields. 

In 1960 this program has been reduced below the 1959 level by about 36 per- 
cent; this reduced level will be maintained through 1961. 

The following table provides a comparison of the estimates for 1959, 1960, 
and 1961 in terms of the number and cost of items required: 





1961 estimate 


i 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate 


| 
. | 
| Number | Amount Numt er | Amount Number | Amount 








Hardback books. : 49, 462 | $154, 526 30, 695 $92, 085 30, 695 $92, 085 
Paperback books F : 51, 496 44, 264 30, 064 30, 064 30, 064 30, 064 
Magazine subscriptions. and 13, 395 89, 165 8, 772 | 70, 176 8, 772 70, 176 
Newspaper subscriptions -_ - : 28 1, 201 | 10 550 10 550 
Government publications. . 20, 812 14,838 | 11,300] 11,300] 11,300 11, 300 
Other publications... 213, 855 29,854 | 43, 000 | 12,900 43, 000 12, 900 
Other items__- : : 15, 819 | 5, 420 | 5, 420 

Total : i . ‘ 349, 667 } 222, 495 | 222, 495 

| ' | 
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7. English Teaching Promotion (1959 actual, $119,012; 1960 estimate, 
$139,227; 1961 estimate, $155,015; Increase, $15,788).—The oversea English. 
teaching promotion program takes advantage of the growing interest of people 
of other lands in learning English by: (1) supplying materials developed in the 
United States which give accurate information on American life, ideas, and 
political and economic development; (2) providing a forum for correcting mis- 
conceptions about the people of the United States and furthering understanding 
of its policies and objectives; (3) supplying necessary specialized training in 
English to foreign nationals selected for training programs of U.S. Government 
agencies; (4) bringing U.S.-oriented methods and materials indirectly to a large 
audience of students through assistance at seminars for national teachers of 
English. 

The increase of $15,788 in 1961 is to provide 15,995 additional textbooks, 
$15,995. This increase is partially offset by a small reduction of $207 for ma- 
terials and equipment. 

8. Music (1959 actual, $87,310; 1960 estimate, $89,045; 1961 estimate, 
$109,340; increase, $20,295).—Two basic materials are provided under this ac- 
tivity; commercial long-playing phonograph records, and printed scores of 
American compositions. Recordings are seldom available in foreign countries 
on a commercial basis. They are widely used for Information Center concerts 
and are also loaned to individuals and groups for use outside the centers, 
Printed music collections are in constant use by conductors, performers, educa- 
tors, and students. As in the case of recordings, scores of American works are 
generally unavailable except through USIS facilities. 

A report from Germany illustrates one of the ways in which musie is used in 
the program. Under the sponsorship of the Munich Amerika Haus, the first 
German-American orchestra in Bavaria was founded in September 1958. 
Established to provide an opportunity for German and American amateur musi- 
cians to become familiar with and to play together American symphonic music, 
the orchestra has 80 members, 7 of whom are Americans. Under the direc- 
tion of Everett Lee, a young American Negro conductor, who is associated with 
the Munich State Opera and Theater, the orchestra presented its first public 
performances before capacity audiences at the Amerika Haus auditorium on 
November 25 and 26. The newspaper Abendzeitung commented: “Everett Lee 
has not only mastered the art of conducting, under the tutelage of famous 
musicians like Mitropolous, but has obviously also brought with him from 
America the spirit and strength of the Sectarian. * * * Not only did Lee and 
his orchestra perform Dvorak’s ‘From the New World’ in an astonishingly col- 
orful manner, but also offered two novelties for Munich: Virgil Thompson’s 
symphonic poem “The Plow that Broke the Plain’ and Morton Gould's ‘Guaracha’ 
from his symphonietta. * * * We are going to hear them (the orchestra) regnu- 
larly from now on and wish them and their excellent mentor, Everett Lee, all 
success.” 

The increase of $20,295 in 1961 will provide additional materials to meet the 
requirements of the posts for more music. These materials are records 
($16,764) ; sheet music ($1,533) ; and performance rights, ($1,998). 
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Mr. Rooney. Mr. Bow? 


COORDINATION OF ENGLISH-TEACHING PROGRAMS 


Mr. Bow. At page 232 and page 248, English-teaching program. 
What is the difference between these two? 

Mr. Harkness. One is the indirect support on page 232, sir, which 
is supporting the worldwide program; and on page 248, English 
teaching promotion, is supplying services and materials to each 
country on its specific request. 

Mr. Bow. Are they handled by the same group in your office? 

Mr. Harness. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. There is no overlapping, one group doing something 
which the other one is doing? 

Mr. Harness. No, sir. 

Mr. Bow. The left hand knows what the right hand is doing. 

Mr. Harxness. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. It seems strange that you have separate areas of this 
budget, one showing no change and the other a substantial increase. 
From reading the justifications, it looks as though it is probably 
about the same type of thing. I am just wondering. I am pleased 
now to hear that this is all handled by the same people. 

Mr. Harkness. Yes, sir. It js a small staff at work on both of these. 

Mr. Bow. A small staff working on both of them so they know 
what is going on in each one of these areas. 

Mr. Harkness. Yes, sir. 


NUMBER ENROLLED IN ENGLISH-TEACHING PROGRAMS 


Mr. Bow. How many people, worldwide, do you have studying 
these different programs? 

Mr. Harkness. Our major contribution in the field of English 
teaching is in helping teachers and in teaching teachers. However, 
there are also approximately 173,000 students taking English under 
the programs. 

r. Bow. Is that in the binational centers? 

Mr. Harkness. This is almost entirely in the binational centers; 

158,913 of those are in the binational centers. 
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Mr. Bow. Do you have a breakdown of those by country which 
we might have? 

Mr. Harkness. Yes, sir 

Mr. Bow. May I see the chart, please? 

Mr. Harkness. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. I take it from this chart that in Argentina there are 
13,777 people taking English ? 

Mr. Harxness. Yes, sir; in 11 binational centers. 

Mr. Bow. And, in Brazil it is over 34,000? 

Mr. Harkness. Yes, sir; in 28 binational centers. 


COUNTRY BREAKDOWN OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE STUDENTS 


Mr. Bow. Mr. Chairman, I think it would be interesting to have 
this English-teaching chart in the record. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well; we shall insert it at this point in the 
record. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 
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SOURCE OF ENGLISH TEACHERS 


Mr. Bow. Most of the teachers in the binational centers that are 
teaching English are native teachers, or are they teachers sent down 
from the United States? 

Mr. Harkness. There are three types of teachers, sir. There are 
our own grantees who, in general, because of the size of the program 
are actually teaching very little. 

They are supervising and training other teachers. 

The two other types of teachers are Americans hired and trained 
locally—wives of Americans living in the country—who get some 
training from our grantees; and nationals who have a good knowledge 
of English and whom we have trained in the teaching techniques. 


DIFFICULTY IN HIRING TEACHERS 


Mr. Bow. Do you have any difficulty in the hiring of qualified 
teachers of English for these areas? 

Mr. Harkness. Sir, this is always one of our great problems; yes, 
sir. In some countries, of course, it is more difficult than in others. 

Mr. Bow. Should people who are interested in this program com- 
municate with your office; is that correct ? 

_Mr. Harkness. The personnel office—people who go as grantees, 

sir. 

Mr. Bow. But in order to go as grantees, they would contact your 
office, or the office of personnel ? 

Mr. Hoornacte. Personnel will handle the recruitment of American 
citizens who are to go to these countries and teach in the binational 
centers. 





BINATIONAL CENTER GRANTEES 


Mr. Bow. How many American citizens do we have now who have 
gone to these binational centers? 

Mr. Hoornactie. At the present time we have on a worldwide basis 
104 binational center grantees, including 73 in Latin America. 

Mr. Bow. These binational centers do a good job in Latin America. 

Mr. Harkness. Thank you, sir. 


PRESENTATION ITEMS AND PERIODICAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Mr. Rooney. Do you have with you an exhibit or exhibits which 
would indicate by periodicals and by newspapers how many copies 
of each that you bought in fiscal year 1959? 

Mr. Harkness. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall at this point in the record, first, insert the 
list of so-called presentation items, together with this statement of 
periodical subscriptions purchased during fiscal year 1959. 

All of these are for calendar year 1959; is that right? 

Mr. Fancet. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 
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Machine & Tool Blue Book 

Machinery 

Mademoiselle 

Nagazine of Standards 

Magazine of Wall Street & Busines 
fnalyst 

HNanagement Digest 

Management News 

Management Review 

hanas 

Manufacturing Jeweler 

Marine Digest 

Marine Engineering- Log 

Marine Engineering & Shipping Review 

Marine News 

Maryland Historical Magazine 

Marriage & Family Living 

Mass Transportation 

Materials in Design IMngineering 

Mathematical Review 

Mathematics Teacher 

Mecanica Popular Revista: 

Mecanique Populaire 

Mechanical Engineering 

Mechanix Illustrated 

Medical Clinics of North America 

Medical Economics 

Medical Library Association, Bulletin 


Metal Finishing 
Metal Progress 

Metropolitan Museum of Art Bulletin 
fichigan Law Review 

biid America 

Middle East Economist 

iddlie East Forum 

iddle East Journal 

liddle Eastern Affairs 

liilitary Affairs 

Military Digest 

Military Ingineer 

Military Medicine 
Military Review:Edition H 
Military Review: Inglish 
Mill & Factory 


finine Concreec .Ir s 
Mining Congress Journal 
fining Engineering 
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odern Age: A Conservative Review 2: 
iodern Beauty Shop ] 
iiodern Bride 
liodern Casting & American Foundryman ] 
Modern Fiction Studies 
liodern Hospital ] 
liodern Language Association Publicati 








liodern Language Forum 
odern Language Journal 
odern Language Notes 
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Musical Quarterly 26 
Muslim World 3h 
My Weekly Reader 
Mycologia 


Rw 


NeAeAe Bulletin L 
NEPA News 


Nation 39 
Natinnal Academy of Sciences of the 
UeSe Ae Proceedings 21 


National Association of Secondary 
School Principals: Bulletin 1 
National Association of Students 


Advisers 
National Business Woman 9 


National Cancer Institute, Journal 
National Civic Review 

National Education Association Journal 
National Education Association Research 


Ib 
Ore . 


Bulletin 14 
National 4-H Club News 11 
National Furniture Review 
National Geographic hagazine 42 
National Golfer 
National Horticultural liagazine ] 
National Industrial Conference ard 2 
National Lithographer l 

; 


National Music Council Bulletin 
National Parent-Teacher: The | \ 

HNagazine 29 
National Parks Magazine 
National Petroleum News 


National Photographer 1 
National Provisioner l 
National Review 2) 
National Safety News 7 
National Sculpture Review 3 
National Tax Journal 3 
National Underwriter:Life Ins. [Iditior 1 
Nation's Business 12 
Nation's Schools 1é 
Natural History al 
Nature Magazine LS 
Negro Educational Review 1 
Negro History Bulletin 8 
Neuropsychiatry 

New England Journal of Medicine ; 
New England Quarterly é 
New Hampshire Profile ] 


New Horizons 
New Jersey Farm & Garden 
New Leader 
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Opera News 
Operations Research 
Optical Society of America, Journal 
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Oral Surgery, Oral liedicine & Oral 

Pathology 2 
Orbis 15 
Ordnance 


Oregon Historical Quarterly 
Organic Gardening & Farming 


Organization of American States:Mg]l 


Edition 
Our Navy 
Outboard 
Outdoor Life 


Photographic Society of America, 

Pacific Affairs 

Pacific Citizen 

Pacific Fisherman 

Pacific Historical Rev 

Pacific Northwest Quar 

Pageant 

Paint, Oil & Chemical Review 

Panama Canal Review 

Paperbound Books in Print 

Paper Industry 

Paper Trade Journal 

Paradise of the Pacific 

Parent's Magazine 

Pakistan Student 

Parks & Recreation 

Partisan Review 

Peabody Journal of Education 

Peanut Journal & Nut World 

Pediatric Clinics of North America 

Pediatrics 

Pennsylvania Farmer 

Pennsylvania liagazine 
Biograpt 

Personalist 

Personnel 
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Personnel 
Personnel 
Personnel 


Administration 
& Guidance Journal 
Journal 
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Personnel News 

Personnel Psychology 

Perspectives in Biology & ijiedicins 
Petroleum Mngineer 

Petroleum Refiner 

Philadelphia ifuseum Bulletin 
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Philological Quarterly 
Philosophical Review 
Philosophical Studies 

Philosophy & Phenomenological Research 
Philosophy East & West 
Philosophy of Science 
Photographic Science & Ingineering 
Photographic Society of America, Journal 
Photoplay 

Phylon 

Physical Review 

Physics of Fluids 

Physics Today 

Physiological Review 
Physiological Zoology 
Phytopathology 

Pictorial California & the Pacific 
Pictures on Exhibit 

Pittsburg Courier 

Planes 

Planning & Civic Comment 

Plant Engineering 

Plant Physiology 

Plastic & Reconstructive Surgery 
Plastics World 

Players liagazine 

Plays 

Playthings 

Poetry 

Poetry-London-New York 

Police & Peace Officers Journal 
Police Digest 

Police Journal 

Polish Review 

Political Science Quarterly 

Pope Speaks 

Popular Boating 

Popular Ceramics 

Popular Electronics 

Popular Gardening 

Popular Homecraft Magazine 
Popular liechanics ilagazine 
Popular Photography 

Popular Science lionthly 

Postal Record 

Poultry Processing & liarketing 
Poultry Science 

Poultryman 

Power 

Power Engineering 

Practical Inglish: Teacher's Edition 
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Practical Home Economics: Teacher's 
Edition of Co-Id 

Prairie Schooner 

Presbyterian Life 

Print 

Printers’ Ink 

Printing Magazine 

Product Engineering 

Prod 

Professional Photographer 

Progressive 

Progressive Architecture 

Progressive Farmer 

Progressive Teacher 

Prologue 

Psychiatry 

Psychoanalytic Quarterly 

Psychological Abstracts 

Psychological Bulletin 

Psychological lonographs: General and 
Applied 

Psychological Reports 

Psychological Review 

Psychosomatic Medicine 

Public Administration Review 

Public Affairs Information Service: 

Weekly & Cumulated Bulletins 

Public Affairs Information Service: 
Five Cumulated Bulletins 

Public Affairs Pamphlets 

Public lianagement 

Public Opinion Quarterly 

Public Personnel Review 

Public Relations Journal 

Public Relations Planner: News Letter 

Public Welfare 

Public Works 

Publishers! Auxiliary 

Publishers’ Weekly 

Pulp and Paper 

QST 

Quarterly Journal of Cconoinics 

Quarterly of Applied Mathematics 

Quarterly Review of Biology 

Quarterly Review of Higher Education 
Among Negroes 

Quarterly Review of Literature 

Quartermaster Review : 

Quick Frozen Foods & the Locker Plant 
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Speculum 

Speech Teacher 
Sport 

Sports Afield 
Sports Illustrated 


Stained Glass 
Standard Catalog Series 
Stamps 


Standard Corporation Records 
Standard Rate & Data Service 

State Government 

Steel 

Steel Labor 

Strength & Health 

Student Life: NEA 

Successful Farming 

Studies in Philology 

Sugar 

Sugar Journal 

Sumer & Casual Furniture 

Sunset 

Super Market lierchandising 
Supervision 

Surgery 

Surgery, Gynecology & Obstetrics, with 
International Abstract of Surgery 
Surgical Clinics of North America 
Survey of Anesthesiology 

Survey of Current Business 

Swedish Pioneer Historical Quarterly 


Tan 

Tappi 

Tea & Coffee Trade Journal 
Teaching Tools 

Technical Book Review Index 
Technology Review 

Telephone Ingineer & Management 
Telephony 

Television 

Television Age 

Temas Reirsta DTlustrada 
Texas Forest News 

The Texas Quarterly 

Textile Forum 

Textile Industries 

Textile Research Journal 
Textile Review 

Textile World 

Theater Arts 

Theplogy Digest 
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The Reading Teacher 

The Theatre 

Thought 

Timberman 

Time: Domestic Edition 

Time: International Edition 

Tobacco 

Tobacco Leaf 

Today's Health 

Today's Secretary 

Toledo ifuseum News 

Tool Engineer 

Top of the News 

Town & Country 

Toys & Novelties 

Track & Field News 

Traffic Digest & Neview 

Traffic Ingineering 

Traffic Safety Magazine 

Training School Bulletin 

Trains & Travel 

Transactions of the American Fisheries 
Society 

Travel 

Travel -— U.SeA. 

Tropical Homes & Gardens 

True 

Tulane Drama Review 

Tulane Law Review 

TV-Radio ilirror 

Twentieth Century Literature 

Turf & Sport Digest 

Turkey Producer 


UNESCO Chronicle 

United Automobile Worker 

United Nations Documents Index 

United Nationa Review: Inglish Edition 
United Nations Review: French Edition 
University of Chicago Law Review 

Ue. Se Camera 

U. Se Code, Annotated 
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Ue Se News & World Report 

Ue. Se ifunicipal News 

United States Naval Institute 
Proceedings 

Utah Historical Quarterly 
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Variety 

Vermont Life 

Vertical File Index-Service 

Veterinary Medicine 

Violins & Violinists 

Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography 

Virginia Quarterly Review 

Vision 

Vital Speeches of the Day 

Vocational Guidance Quarterly 

Vogue 

Vogue Pattern Book 

Volta Review 

Voluntary & Cooperative Groups Magazine 


Washington Law Reporter 

Water & Sewage Works 

Water Works Ingineering 

Wee Wisdom 

Weekly Review: New York Times: Int.Id. 
Welding Journal 

Western Advertising 

Western Canner & Packer 
Western Horseman 

Western Pennsylvania History IMagazine 
Western Political Quarterly 
Western Review 

Western World 

Westinghouse Ingineer 

What's New in Crops & Soils 
What's New in Home [Economics 
Whots Who lHionthly Supplements 
William & Mary Quarterly 
Wilson Library Bulletin 

Wines & Vines 

Winged Foot:N.Y. Athletic Club 
Wire & Radio Communications 
Wisconsin liagazine of History 
Wisdom 

Wood & Wood Products 
Wood-liorking Digest 

Word 

Workbasket 

Workbench 

World Affairs Quarterly 

World Convention Dates 


_ World News of the Week 


World Oil 

World Petroleum 

vorld Politics 

World's Poultry Science Journal 
World Tennis 
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World Theatre(International Theatre 
Institute & UNESCO) 

World Week: Student Edition 

World Week: Teachers Edition 

Writer 

Writer's Digest 


YWCA Ifagazine 

Yachting 

Yale Associates Bulletin 

Yale Journal of Biology & Medicine 
Yale Law Journal 

Yale Literary Magazine 

Yale Review 

Young Americans 

Youth Leader's Digest 
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Purchased Newspaper Subscriptions Currently in Effect for Use in Overseas 
U. S- Information Centers, Binational Centers and for Presentation, 


Centers Presen- Total 
tation 
Infor- Binat'1 
mation 

Al Hoda (Arabic Daily) 5 « 
Atlanta Consitutution 2 2 
Chicago Daily News 2 2 
Chicago Sun-Times 2 2 
Chicago Tribune: Daily & Sunday 1 1 
Sunday only 1 1 
Christian Science Monitor 69 L 1 7h 
Cleveland Call & Post 1 1 
Cleveland Plain Dealer: Sunday only a 1 
Dallas Morning News 1 1 
Dallas Times Herald 1 1 
Denver Post: Daily & Sunday a 1 
Sunday only 1 1 
Des Moines Register: Sunday only 1 A 
Houston Chronicle 1 1 
Indianapolis Star: Sunday only 1 1 
Journal of Commerce 6 6 
Kansas City Star 1 1 
La Prensa 1 x 
Loredo Times 1 2. 
los Angeles Times: Daily & Sunday 2 2 
Sunday only ‘ 1 
Miami Herald 1 1 
Minneapolis Tribune 1 = 
New Orleans Times: Daily & Sunday 1 1 
Sunday only 1 A 

New York Herald Tribune: 
Domestic Edition: Daily & Sunday 7 7 
Sunday only 3 2 5 
Paris Edition: 100 9 3 112 


New York Staatszeitung 1 1 
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Centers Presen- Total 
tation 
Infor- Binat'l t 
mation 
New York Times: 
Domestic Edition: Daily & Sunday 47 47 tC 
Sunday only 64, 39 2 105 
International Edition: Daily & Sunday 130 10 6 146 
Daily only 2 1 3 
Sunday only 1 2 3 v4 
St. Louis Post Dispatch: Daily & Sunday 3 3 
Sunday only g 1 9 


San Antonio Express 


~ 
we 








San Francisco Chronicle: Daily & Sunday 7 7 th 
Sunday only 6 6 ay 
Wall Street Journal 11 8 19 
Washington Post & Times Herald: 
Daily & Sunday 19 2 a 
Sunday only 4, 1 5 
Women's Wear Daily 1 1 
W 
— — th 
Totals 519 66 28 613 
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COST OF FREE PRESENTATION OF SUBSCRIPTIONS TO TIME AND LIFE 


Mr. Rooney. I note that you have a giveaway of 529 subscriptions 
to Life magazine; is that right ? 

Mr. Harkness. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And, | note that you purchased annual subscriptions 
to Life magazine to the extent of 1,232? 

Mr. Harkness. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the cost to the taxpayer of giving away the 
529 subscriptions to Life magazine? 

Mr. Harkness. We could supply that for the record, s 

(The material referred to follows:) 


The cost of the 529 presentation subscriptions to Life magazine was $3,394. 


Mr. Rooney. And, I note that you are giving away 1,070 subscrip- 
tions to Time magazine. Not “are giving away,” but you have given 
away 1,070 subscriptions to Time magazine; is that right? 

Mr. Harkness. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What was the cost of that / 

Mr. Harkness. We could supply that for the record, too, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Is there not anyone here who can tell us this? 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 

The total amount paid for subscriptions to Time in fiscal year 1959 
was $19,231. That would include both the presentation items and 
the cost for other purposes. 


COST OF FREE PRESENTATION OF THE NEW YORKER MAGAZINE 


Mr. Rooney. And, I note that you gave away 167 subscriptions to 
the New Yorker magazine. 

What was the cost of that ? 

Mr. Harkness. We de not have that, sir, but we could supply that 
for the record. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have anything on this, Mr. Posner? 

Mr. Posner. No, sir; I do not have the cost of individual subscrip- 
tions of the magazines listed, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. According to this, you paid for 403 subscriptions to 
the New Yorker magazine in fiscal 1959, of which you gave away free 
of charge 167; is that right 

Mr. Harkness. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have that total cost ? 

Mr. Posner. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Rooney. Was this to keep our foreign friends happy overseas, 
that we gave away 167 subscriptions of the New Yorker or were they 
for our Americans overseas ¢ 

Mr. Harkness. These subscriptions were requested by the posts be- 
cause they considered them useful for the program in their countries. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, what do you think? You like their cartoons ? 

Mr. Harkness. I would think in certain areas of the world they 
would be very useful. 


Mr. Auten. Mr. Chairman, the 167 subscriptions to the New Yorker 
cost us approximately $835. 
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(The following information was supplied to the Committee by 
USLIA at a later date :) 

The cost of an annual subscription to the New Yorker is $9.30; the cost of 167 
subscriptions is $1,553. 

Mr. Rooney. What did the 403 subscriptions to the New Yorker 
that you bought cost ? 

Mr. Auten. I figure that they cost about $5 a year, and so that would 
be about $2,000, subject to reexamination of my documents when I get 
home. 

(The following statement was supplied later for the record :) 

The cost of the 408 subscriptions to the New Yorker cost $3,748. 


Mr. Rooney. You think it is good that people abroad like the 
New Yorker cartoons; do you? 

Mr. AEN. I agree that the New Yorker is extremely effective with 
certain people. 

Mr. Rooney. You agree with whom ? 

Mr. ALLEN. I agree with Mr. Harkness. 

Mr. Rooney. This may be heresy on my part as a New Yorker, but 
[ just cannot see giving away free of charge these $9 or $10 subserip- 
tions. My constituents and I have to pay for our copies. 

Mr. Axxen. It also contains outstanding examples of modern 
American literature, eagerly sought for in certain classes at colleges 
and universities overseas interested in American studies and litera- 
ture, particularly. 

Mr. Rooney. So I will not be accused of partiality, we find News- 
week given away in fiscal 1959 to the extent of 360 subscriptions, and 
a total of 571 subse riptions purchased. Do you have the cost of this! 

Mr. Posner. No, sir. The average cost of all magazine subscrip- 
tions is $8 per year per subscription, but that would not necessarily 
apply to any one magazine, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the cost of the average giveaway subscription 
to a newspaper ! 

Mr. Harkness. $55 a year, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. I note, if my information from these exhibits is cor- 
rect, that in 1959 you gave away but three subscriptions to the New 
York Herald Tribune? 

Mr. Harkness. Yes, sit 

Mr. Rooney. You gave 3 subse riptions to the New York Herald 
Tribune, together with 10 subscriptions to the Domestic Book Review 
of the New York Herald Tribune. Am I correct in this? 

Mr. Harkness. Yes, sir. 


COST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS TO NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES 


Mr. Posner. Sir, the information given you applies only to the 
Information Center Service cost for those magazines. We have in- 
formation, worldwide, that would show a complete total for the two 
newspapers mentioned. 
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Mr. Roonry. Where is the information with regard to that? 

Mr. Posner. I have it here, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. May we have it? 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Then, if I understand this correctly, last. year you 
gave away, free of charge, $601,398 worth of subscriptions to news- 
papers and magazines? I have reference to the third paragraph 
there, or the third set of figures. 

Mr. Posner. Sir, I believe that includes both presentation sub- 
scriptions, and other subscriptions. 

The amount of presentation subscriptions would be $204,286. The 
estimate for the current year is $170,412. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS COSTING $204,286 GIVEN AWAY FREE OF CHARGE 


Mr. Rooney. I stand corrected. Last year you gave away $204,286 
worth of subscriptions to newspapers and magazines free of charge? 

Mr. Posner. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. And, with regard to the New York Times and Herald 
Tribune you gave away $99,402 worth of subscriptions last year? 

Mr. Posner. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have the comparable figures for the 1958 fiscal 
year ¢ 
' Mr. Posner. I believe so; yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. What were they with regard to total giveaways of 
newspapers and magazines 4 

Mr. Posner. In 1958, sir, the total of all presentation subscriptions 
for newspapers and magazines was $199,063. The total for the New 
York Times and Herald Tribune was $96,252. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have the figures for 1957? 

Mr. Posner. I believe so, sir. For 1957 the amount for all presenta- 
tion subscriptions was $535,828. The amount for the New York 
Times and Herald Tribune was $356,501. 

Mr. Rooney. You have not been too successful in reducing this cost 
further; have you? 

Mr. Posner. The estimate projected for 1960 and 1961 shows a 
decrease from 1959 to 1960 of all subscriptions from $204,286 in 1959 
to $170,412 in 1960. For the New York Times and Herald Tribune it 
shows a decrease from $99,402 to $83,945, Mr. Chairman. 


COST OF PERIODICAL SUBSCRIPTIONS, 1959-61 
Mr. Rooney. We shall insert this statement with regard to world- 


wide subscriptions to newspapers and magazines for presentation, and 
other purposes, at this point in the record. 
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(The statement referred to follows:) 


Worldwide subscriptions to newspapers and magazines for presentation, and othe; 
purposes (slaff use, etc.) 


PRESENTATION SUBSCRIPTIONS 


1959 1960 1961 


| Number Amapnt | Number Amount | Number | Amount 


| 
| 





Newspapers caclaaienis 4, 238 $99, 835 3,916 $83, 945 3, 916 $83, 945 
DMiagerines......+...-... , vo 22,606 | 104,451 17, 945 86, 467 17, 945 86, 482 
Subtotal.._...... e ss 26, 844 204, 286 21, 861 170, 412 21, 861 170, 427 


OTHER SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Newspapers - ._..- <i Se 3, 430 $95, 044 3, 306 $88, 211 3, 339 $90, 101 
Magazines.._...... ’ neiabets — 35, 866 302, O68 | 38, 386 308, 127 40, 342 323, 775 
Reliab <3 ~siiss-s sth his 39,296 | 397,112 41,692 | 396,338 43, 681 413, 876 


TOTAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 





Newspapers biove! 7,668 | $194, 879 7,222 | $172, 156 7, 200 $174, 046 
mn a . 58, 472 406, 519 } 56, 331 394, 594 5S, 287 410, 257 
_, | a RE eee 66, 140 601, 398 63,553 | 566,750 65, 542 584, 303 

i | | 





PRESENTATION SUBSCRIPTIONS TO NEW YORK TIMES AND HERALD TRIBUNE 


New York Times___-. ti te! 3, 740 $75, 650 3, 486 $64, 153 3, 486 $64, 153 
New York Herald Tribune aaah das 464 23, 752 430 19, 792 430 19, 792 
eta 4, 224 99, 402 | 3, 916 83, 945 3, 916 83, 945 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR LIBRARIES AND OTHER PURPOSES—NEW YORK TIMES AND 
HERALD TRIBUNE 


eg A i ee Ee eae eae 761 $34, 190 | 848 | $39,084 | 864 $39, 964 
New York Herald Tribune pase trite P 314 13, 664 318 | 13, 165 | 338 | 14, 265 
SNS 5b isa heb neues 1,075 | 47,854 1, 166 52, 249 1, 202 54, 229 


TOTAL SUBSCRIPTIONS TO NEW YORK TIMES AND HERALD TRIBUNE 





New York Times . a 4,501 | $109, 840 4,334 | $103, 237 4, 350 $104, 117 
New York Herald Tribune cane 798 37, 416 748 32, 957 768 34, 057 
eae spuicnats 5, 299 147, 256 5, 082 136, 194 5, 118 138, 174 


Mr. Roonry. Mr. Bow, do you have anything further ? 

Mr. Bow. There is one further thing, Mr. Chairman: This is a 
rather grievous thing, In noting these magazines, I find 121 publica- 
tions coming from Harvard and I find 185 from Yale. Mr. Harkness, 
you will be in trouble with the “boys” at your alma mater. 

That is all. 

Mr. Roonry. Thank you, gentlemen. 

BROADCASTING SERVICES 
Monpay, Marcu 7, 1960. 
WITNESSES 


HENRY LOOMIS, DIRECTOR, BROADCASTING SERVICE 
WILLIAM A. ROBEY, BUDGET AND FINANCE OFFICER 
BEN POSNER, AGENCY BUDGET OFFICER 
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Mr. Roonry. This morning we shall direct our attention to the 
item entitled, “Broadcasting Service,’ which begins at page 249 of 
the justifications, 

INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1961 


This request is in the amount of $17,962,800, which would be an 
increase of $393,300 over the amount appropriated for this activity 
in the current fiscal year. 

Do you have a statement with regard to this, Mr. Loomis? 

Mr. Loomis. Yes. 


Mr. Rooney. Will you please proceed / 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Loomis. The most important developments in 1959 that affected 
the operation of the Voice of America were: 

1. The reduction of Soviet jamming. 

2. The continued expansion and improvement of international 
broadcasting by other countries. 

3. The signing of an agreement with the Liberian Government 
permitting the construction of a relay base. 

4. Signing of an agreement with the Moroccan Government permit- 
ting the operations of the Tangier relay base for 4 years. 

5. The continued inability to obtain permission with a foreign 
government to construct Delta. 

6. Progress in the design and initial construction of the new trans- 
mitter plant at Greenville, N.C. 


COMMUNIST JAMMING OF FREE WORLD BROADCASTS 


Beginning with Khrushchev’s visit to the United States, the Soviet 
Government reduced its jamming of Voice of America broadcasts in 
seven languages: Russian, Ukrainian, Georgian, Armenian, Latvian, 
Lithuanian and Estonian. 

For the first time in a decade, inhabitants of the U.S.S.R. can listen 
consistently to Voice of America broadcasts. 

Before jamming was reduced, we estimated that few of our broad- 
casts were audible in the major cities, but that about two-thirds of 
our programs were receivable through jamming in the rural areas of 
European Russia. Our monitoring now indicates that our programs 
can be heard more than 90 percent of the time in both the cities and 
the countryside. 

In February, 1960, jamming of the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion Russian language broadeasts was also lifted. 

However, the Russians continued to jam all other free world broad- 
casts in Russian. 

All of this jamming of others results in interference to about 30 
percent of VOA frequencies to the U.S.S.R. Russian jammers zero 
in on al] our broadcasts and then reduce power. On occasion, they 
deliberately jam portions of our broadcasts. The amount of delib- 
erate jamming varies from day to day and from language to language 


averaging about 5 percent of our programs. 
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The European satellites, with the exception of Poland and Albania, 
continue to jam all the Western broadcasts in their languages. ( ‘hina 
continues to expand and improve its jamming of both our Chinese 
and English language programs. 

We are now studying our transmitter schedules in order to deter- 
mine their most effective utilization as long as Russian jamming 
remains reduced. However, we do not expect that this study will 
affect our budget since we wish to redeploy our transmitters from one 
language to another or increase the number of repeated programs, 

Our basic aim of providing the Communist audiences with a clear 
exposition of U.S. foreign policy, with objective reporting and bal- 
anced reflection of American thought and institutions has not been 
altered. 

INCREASE IN INTERNATIONAL BROADCASTS 


The amount of air time, power of transmission, and quality of 
programing of international broadcasts has continued to increase. 
In the decade from 1950 to 1960, the amount of international broad- 
easting has increased from 4,800 hours per week to 11,700—an in- 
crease of 144 percent. Communist broadcasts increased 173 percent 
during the decade. 

Just during the last year total broadcasting increased 11 percent, 
Communist broadcasting 5 percent. The greatest increase was again 
shown by Radio Peiping which increased its broadcast 17 percent 
during the year to a total of 512 hours per week. The Voice is now 
broadcasting 567 hours per week and will be passed by Communist 
China this year if they maintain their rate of growth. 

The amount of Voice broadcasting has not changed substantially 
in recent. years since it is limited by the number and power of present 
transmitters. 

When the Greenville plant and the African base requested in this 
budget are on the air, it will be possible for the Voice to effectively 
compete in Europe and Africa. When additional overseas bases are 
acquired the Voice should have sufficient technical facilities to permit 
us to be competitive in any area desired. 

In addition to the increased air time and power of foreign broad- 
casting, the quality of foreign programing has continued to improve. 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS AND PERSONNEL REQUESTED 


In order for the Voice to stay abreast of this competition, this 
budget asks for an increase of $131,000 and 15 new positions to permit 
the preparation and transmission of new and improved programs in 
French to African and English. An additional $126,000 and six posi- 
tions is requested for the increased production and improvement of 
package programs for local placement principally on local radios in 
Latin America and Africa, These increases will be offset by a saving 
of $200,000 resulting from the nonrenewal of the WRUL contract. 
Half a dozen small increases and decreases result in an additional 
net saving of $31,700. However, statutory periodic within-grade pay 
increases and increased health insurance will increase the cost of the 
present operations by $191,000. 
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SCIENTIFIC CONSULTANTS 


In order to obtain the best technical advice on how to improve our 
transmissions, the agency is proposing to assemble a panel of scientific 
consultants drawn both from the Gorsrament and private research 
organizations, It is expected that travel and other expenses of the 
Scientific Advisory Panel will be $9,000 in 1961. 


LIBERIAN AGREEMENT 


In August 1959, the Governments of the United States and Liberia 
signed an agreement en the United States to construct and 
operate a radio relay base for a 40-year period. The Agency’s radio 
construction budget requests money for this construction, but in ad- 
dition this operating budget requests $137,000 to permit the hiring 
of a construction supervisory staff of 11 Americans and 10 locals as 
well as the necessary travel. 


MOROCCAN GOVERNMENT AGREEMENT 


On December 31, 1959, the United States and Moroccan Govern- 
ments signed an agreement permitting the United States to operate 
the Tangier Relay Base for 4 years. As part of the agreement the 
United States agreed to broadcast a larger number of Moroccan pro- 
grams. This budget asks for no increase in the Tangier budget since 
most of the Moroccan time will have to be taken from U.S. time and 
will not affect the operating expenses. However, operating expenses 
may increase substantially in the future due to generally increased 
costs throughout Morocco, especially in the Tangier region. 


PROJECT DELTA 


Even though extended negotiations were carried on throughout the 
year, we were unable to conclude an agreement permitting the con- 
struction of Delta. The radio construction budget requests a transfer 
of Delta funds and equipment to the new African base, for which 
we have an agreement permitting immediate construction. No funds 
for Delta are requested in either the radio operating or radio con- 
struction budgets. 


CONSTRUCTION AT GREENVILLE, N.C. 


The agency has found it necessary to augment its construction super- 
vision staff at Greenville, N.C. , by four engineers. The full year costs 
of these positions added in 1960 will be $31,000. 


DISCONTINUANCE OF WRUL CONTRACT 


In summary, radio broadcasting is becoming more competitive every 
year. This budget, therefore, asks for a net increase of $393,300 
after saving $200,000 by not renewing the WRUL contract. 

We believe these funds will enable the Voice to do a still more ef- 
fective job in presenting the American viewpoint. 

Mr. Roonry. Why do you not renew the WRUL contract ? 
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Mr. Loomis. We believe that the money can be more eftectively 
spent for the production of package programs for placement on local 
radio in Latin America, both in Ww ashington and in the field posts 
themselves, as well- 

Mr. Rooney. This committee has told you now for a number of 
years that the WRUL contract money was a waste of the taxpayers’ 
funds; is that right ? 

Mr. Loomis. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you agree with the committee now ? 

Mr. Loomis. Yes, sir. 





REASONS FOR DISCONTINUANCE 


Mr. Rooney. I am not sure this is going to disappear at this point 
and after what you say. We have observed the Agency arrive at 
the same conclusion in the past and we still have the WRUL contract. 
I am not sure that we will be successful this time. We'll try, how- 
ever. I wish you would elaborate on the record the reasons why you 
think this has been a waste. 

Mr. Loomis. Latin America is a continent which is primarily served 
by mediumwave radio rather than shortwave. It is a continent in 
which the USIS posts, by and large, have had considerable success 
in placing package programs. We have been able to place in the last 
vear 82,000 hours of programing on Latin American stations. These 
reach the local audience on the radio to which they are accustomed 
to listening—their own mediumwave stations. We therefore believe 
they reach a far larger audience than any shortwave signal could. 
We feel this is a more efficient use of the taxpayers’ money. 

Mr. Roonry. You have had surveys made of WRUL in the past 
number of years. The expenditure of these spendthrift funds reached 

$350,000 a year, and if you will recall, the committee was sure those 
surveys indicated you were wasting the taxpayers’ money on WRUL, 
Are you now inclined to agree that those surveys were correct in the 
first instance ? 

Mr. Loomis. We always believed that the surveys were correct in 
showing a relatively small listenership to WRU L. Of course, the 
Agency had to act on the language of the final appropriation bills 
which, duri ing the last few years, have always had a clause requiring 

varying amounts 

Mr. Roonry. The Agency has asked for the WRUL money in the 
last few years, has it not 2 

Mr. Loomis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the present status of the contract. with 
WRUL? 

Mr. Loomis. It expires June 30, 1960. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the amount of that contract in the current 
fiscal year ? 

Mr. Loomis. It will total $200,000, but it was two contracts, one run- 
ning from July 1 to July 31, and one running from August 1 to June 
30. The total will be $200,000. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you intend to resist any attempt on the part of the 
other body to insert money for the purpose of the contract or contracts 


with WRUL? 
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Mr. Loomis. I, of course, will testify that my judgment is that the 
money could be better spent for package programs than by shortwave 
broadcasting at this time. 

SOVIET JAMMING 


Qe 


~~ 


Mr. Rooney. Now you say with regard to reduction in Soviet jam- 
ming that the Soviets are still j jamming other broadcasts. 

Mr. Looms. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Are they jamming the BBC? 

Mr. Loomis. No, sir. 
Mr. Roonry. Which ones are they jamming? 

| Mr. Loomis. Radio Liberty is the one broadcasting the greatest 

amount. They also jam the Vatican radio, the Spanish radio, the 

at Italian radio, I believe, and also West Germany. They are jamming 
ab | every one, every Western broadc ‘ast, except the BBC and ours. 
t. Mr. Rooney. Apparently if they jam the Vatican radio and permit 
you and BBC to go through, they think that your broadcasts are quite 
innocuous. W ould that be a fair cone lusion ? , 

Mr. Loomis. Not necessarily, sir; no, sir. I believe that jamming 
ed | has been rather expensive to them in both manpower and in prestige 
m | throughout the world. 

Part of their foreign policy objectives has been to attempt to reduce 
st the appearance of friction between the U.S.S.R. and the United States. 


me The reduction of jamming was one obvious way to do this. And I 
ed believe they felt this particularly appropriate at the time of Mr. 
a Khrushchev’s visit to this country. 
ld. , 
NO COMPETITIVE BIDS FOR ARCHITECTURAL AND ENGINEERING DESIGNS 
ast CONTRACTS 
ed 
OSe Mr. Rooney. When you were here last year with regard to the new 
L, transmitter plant in North Carolina certain testimony was given by 
the =| = Mr. Martin. Where is he now? 
‘ Mr. Loomis. He is overseas at the moment. 
in Mr. Roonry. Certain testimony was given while you were here, Mr. 
the Loomis, with regard to letting contracts without public competitive 
ills bids for architectural and engineering design services. Do you recall 
ing that ? 
Mr. Loomis. Yes, sir. 
the Mr. Rooney. And do you recall Mr. Martin testifying: 


There was not competitive bidding among the companies for the total sum 

; involved in the contract. Architectural engineering firms usually will not bid 

vith against each other for architectural and engineering services. Most of them 
were comparable prices. 


And at another point: 
‘ent eS ; : : ; ; ; 
" Firms usually will not, in the architectural and engineering business—the 
reputable firms and the big firms—compete on a competitive bid basis for pro- 
run- fessional services. 


‘une Do you recall that? 

Mr. Loomis. Yes, sir. 

‘ the Mr. Roonry. Have you reported this situation to the Department 
‘acts of Justice ? 


Mr. Loomis. No. sir. 
Mr. Rooney. Did you consider it? 
Mr. Loomis. No, sir. 
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LATE HOUR OF VOICE OF AMERICA BROADCAST 


Mr. Roonry. When I was in Europe, and particularly in Italy last 
December, at about midnight I listened to a broadcast of the Voice of 
America—at. midnight, mind you, which was a cold and dry discus- 
sion of education from the University of Chicago. It occurred to me 
that this was one fine time, midnight, to obtain an audience in Italy 
to listen in English to a broadcast on education from the U hiversity 
of Chicago. 

What about this? 

Mr. Loomis. There are two points, I believe. One is our programs 
very often go through one area intended for another, and this could 
have been intended for an area with a different time zone. 

Mr. Roonry. Where? 

Mr. Loomis. It would have been the Far East, where it would have 
been in the morning. But also, we have found that there is a good 
deal of late listening, partic ularly in the Communist areas. This is 
particularly true where jamming is prevalent because very often they 
would have a better chance of hearing our programs in the late eve- 
ning and early morning hours. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have the scripts of the University of Chicago 
broadcasts ? 

Mr. Loomis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. This was one of a series? 

Mr. Loomis. Yes,14. A forum, I presume. 

Mr. Rooney. Yes, it was a series. It was not on just one night. 

Mr. Loomis. No. We had the forum lectures which were given 
every day, 6 days a week, at that time. We had a series of 14 lectures 
given, one each week on education in the United States. 

Mr. Rooney. Would you be so kind as to get those scripts for us! 
We may wish to see what a great impact this must make on the minds 
of the people in Italy i in English at midnight. 

Mr. Loomis. Yes, sir. 

(The information was furnished the committee later. ) 


ADDITIONAL POSITIONS REQUESTED 


Mr. Rooney. How many additional positions do you say you are 
requesting / 

Mr. Loomis. Forty-two, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And of those what would be the number right here in 
Washington ? 

Mr. Loomis. Twenty-one, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What would be the grades and salaries in Washing- 
ton ? 

Mr. Loomis. For French to Africa, one grade 12 at $8,341. 

Two grade 11 at a combined salary of $14,060. 

Two grade 9 at a combined salary of $11,980. 

For the African service, one GS-12, at $8,341. 
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Two GS-11 at a combined salary of $14,060. 


For the Latin American division, two grade 12 for a combined 
salary of $16,682. 


One grade GS-11, $7,030. 

For the w orldwide English, one GS-13 at $11,357. 

One GS-12 at $8,341. 

Two GS-11 at $14,060 combined. 

Also for English, three GS-11 at a combined salar y of $21,840. 

For the ¢ ‘entral Services, one GS-12 at $8,341. 

One GS-11 at $7,030. 

And for the W ashington plant, one wage board-1 at $5,470. 

Mr. Roonry. How many of these new positions will be in connee- 
tion with E nglish language broadcasts, and how much? 

Mr. Loomis. The total E nglish broadcasts would be seven positions 
totaling $44,104. 

Mr. Roonry. What about the other 21 positions ? 

Mr. Loomis. The overseas positions / 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Loomis. These would be for the construction supervisory staff 
in Liberia. 

There would be one FSS-1, $11,773, a project engineer. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have any project engineers at the present 
time ? 

Mr. Loomis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. How many ? 

Mr. Loomis. There is one in Greenville and the base managers are 
practically project engineers. There is only one other construction 
program that would have a title called “Project Engineer.” 

Mr. Rooney. Regardless of the title, do you have people doing the 


same sort of work—project engineers, managers, or what have you? 
Mr. Loomis. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Roonry. How many ? 

Mr. Loomis. Just one other doing exactly this work with the con- 
struction of a base. The others are in charge of running and operat- 
ing a base and maintaining and improving it. 

Mr. Rooney. How many others? 

Mr. Loomis. There are 10 overseas bases, so there would be 10, sir. 

One construction engineer, FSS-—3, $10,038. 

One electronics engineer, one civil engineer, one power engineer 
each at FSS-3 and each $10,038. 

Mr. Roonry. How many electronic engineers do you have through- 
out the organization, or budget ? 

Mr. Loomis. A radio engineer is practically the same thing. We 


have 12 electronic engineers on the Washington staff, 4 at Greenv ille 
and 10 at the other overseas bases. 


CURRENT NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES FOR ENGLISH BROADCASTING 


Mr. Rooney. Before we get too far away from it, with regard to 
these requests for people totaling around $45,000 in English, seven 


additional people, how many people do you presently have engaged i in 
English broadcasting ? 
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Mr. Loomis. Fifty, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Does this include the backstoppers ? 

Mr. Loomis. These people, of course—worldwide English—get 
their news service from the Central News Service which is for the 
whole house, not just English. These are the only people working 
exclusively with English. n 

Mr. Rooney. And what do these 50 people do? 

Mr. Loomis. We have seven in the Office of the Chief of the Division, 
who are responsible for planning the operations as well as for direct- 
ing the operations. 

We have 21 in the Program Branch who are the ones that write the a 
programs and who cover “the special events necessary for the program. | 

We have 18 in the Operation Branch who are responsible for the | 
announcing of the programs on the air. 

I believe that I gave you the 1959 figure by mistake instead of the 
1960 figure. The 1960 figures would show 8 in the Office of the Chief, 
24 in the Program Branch and 18 in the Operation Branch. | 


a 
MATERIAL FURNISHED ENGLISH SERVICE BY DOMESTIC NETWORKS | 
Mr. Rooney. I am wondering, since it would appear from pages 
951 through 253 of the justifications, that of total broadcasts of 81 
ag 16 of these are in English, how is it you have but 50 people pm 
engaged in these broadcasts out of the 818 you have here in F 
Washington ? 7 
Mr. Loomis. One of the advantages that the English service has J 


as compared to others, is that we can obtain much excellent material 
from the domestic networks, particularly the educational broadcasters 
in this country, and we have permission from most of these to tape 
their programs and to play them on our service—of course, giving 
recognition to the domestic network. In this w ay we can get much 
excellent programing at a very little cost. 


NUMBER OF ENGINEERS 


Mr. Roonry. How many civil engineers do you have? 

Mr. Loomis. Four, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. How many power engineers ? 

Mr. Loomis. Four, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. What do you say makes up these 11 overseas 
Americans ? 

Mr. Loomis. The one project engineer, the one construction engi- 
neer, the one electronics engineer, one civil and one power. T have 
given those previously. Then there is one executive officer, FSS-3, 
$10,038. a 

Mr. Roonry. How many of those do you have? 

Mr. Loomis. Ten overseas and one at Greenville and the job here. 

One administrative officer, FSS-—5, $8,403 
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NUMBER OF ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 


Mr. Rooney. How many of those do you have? 

Mr. Loomis. Again one at every base overseas. 

Mr. Rooney. Let me ask Mr. Posner this question: How many ad- 
ministrative officers do you have in the agency ? 

Mr. Posner. I would have to look that - up, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Please insert that number at this point in the record. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


There are 19 administrative officers in the Agency: 16 in the domestic service 
and 3 in the foreign service. 


NUMBER OF FINANCE OFFICERS 


Mr. Roonry. You may proceed, Mr. Loomis. 

Mr. Loomis. One finance officer, FSS—3,. $10,038 

Mr. Rooney. How many of those kinds of people do you have in the 
agency? Please insert that in the record at this point, Mr. Posner. 

When you give the figure include them at all grades. 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 

(The following statement was supplied for the record :) 

There are presently no agency positions bearing this title. The following 
positions (all in the domestic service) in the various media services and in the 
Finance Division, Office of Administration, involve duties which are primarily 
fiscal in nature: 


Title: Vumber 
Chief. Finance Division ts ; . 1 
Deputy Chief, Finance Division_ a aed 2 1 
Chief, Finance Vrocedures Sie@ io see 2 Ose a ee 148 1 
Procedures and Systems Analyst (Finance) ~~~ ~~~ mb delet cts +4 
Ca areal aha ee os hac tlactan eines coda S va 10 
Reports Analyst (Audit)... __- bos nial z 1 
Chief, Finance Services Branch ____-_- ss = a 1 


Assistant Chief, Finance Services Branc h : : Leos 1 


Voucher Examiner a es ica ch cao laa a Seg 
Accounts Maintenance ( ‘lerk_ hia til a ed Bcd derek, nphdtes 41 
Payroll, leave and retirement functions________ piles itn neon e 
Chief, Fiseal Staff (IMG) eeekieeicies oxcatiete eee . a 1 
Deputy Chief, Fiscal Staff (IMG) __- See elas : 4 l 
BOUCtRtANt Anegistants oct oo 3 fisey i f3 sina D 

Total__- en Rei ak Tn a 4 Pb 100 


NUMBER OF ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANTS 

Mr. Rooney. You may proceed. 

Mr. Loomis. One administrative assistant, FSS—9, $5,595. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Posner, how many of those do you have in the 
agency ¢ 

Mr. Posner. I will have to look that up too, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Please insert the number at this point in the record. 
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(The material referred to follows :) 


There are 49 administrative assistants in the Agency: 44 in the domestic 
service and 5 in the Foreign Service. 


NUMBER OF AUDITORS 


Mr. Rooney. You may proceed, Mr. Loomis. 

Mr. Loomis. One auditor, FSS—5, $8,403. 

Mr. Roonry. How many of those do you have in the agency ? 
Mr. Posner. I would have to look those up also, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Roonry. Please insert the number at this point in the record. 
(The material referred to follows:) 


There are 13 auditor positions in the Agency, all in the domestic service. 
NUMBER OF LOCALS 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to the 10 locals, what are the details? 
Mr. Loomis. One administrative clerk, two clerk-typists, one prop- 
erty clerk, three driver-messengers, and three watchmen. 


TALENT SERVICES 


Mr. Rooney. I note at page 260 of the justifications an item for 
$323,391 for talent. What is that about ? 

Mr. Loomis. That is for services required by non-staff-members to 
either translate for the Voice, or write scripts for us. 

Mr. Rooney. For the bulk of the increase there will be no trans- 
lations: to-wit, $16,000 for worldwide English. 

Mr. Loomis. That would be correct, sir, for that amount. 

Mr. Roonry. The requested increase is $22,000, of which $16,000 
is for worldwide English. 

What are these additional talent people going to do concerning 
English broadcasts ? 

Mr. Loomis. That will be largely announcing, sir. Since we are 
operating at irregular times, it is often more efficient to get part-time 
people. 

Mr. Rooney. How much of this talent money will be for part-time 
announcers ¢ 

Mr. Loomis. Throughout the service as compared to just English? 

Mr. Rooney. This figure of $323,391. 

Mr. Loomis. That is a difficult question to answer, sir, because many 
people do both writing and announcing, and it is hard to prorate 
the relative costs to each. 

Mr. Roonry. You do not know then how much of this is to be used 
for announcing or for writing; right ? 

Mr. Loomis. Not in 1960. In 1959——— 

Mr. Rooney. We will get to that in a minute. I am talking about 
1961, not 1960 nor 1959. 
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Mr. Loomis. $85,754, for announcing. 

Mr. Rooney. Then the rest is for what? 

Mr. Loomis. $22,600 for translation ; $25,350 for scripts; $136,797 
for combination. This would be both writing and voicing. $6,290 
for production, $10,000 for coverage of special events, $2,850 for free- 
lance artists, and $33,750 for miscellaneous services. 

Mr. Rooney. What are those ? 

Mr. Loomis. That includes such things as typing in foreign lan- 
guages, servicing and answering audience mail, and so forth. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the “and so forth”? That is a pretty good 
sized “and so forth.” 

Mr. Loomis. The two activities which I named are the two largest. 
The next largest is listening to the domestic programs in order to 
select. those we will utilize on our own service. This requires many 
man-hours. 

Mr. Roonry. With regard to the figure for talent in 1959, the 
actual figure of $306,460, “do you have a breakdown of that? | 

Mr. Loomis. Yes. $27,251 

Mr. Rooney. What are you reading from? 

Mr. Loomis. From the detail on this. 

Mr. Roonry. May we have it? 

Mr. Loomis. Yes [handing]. 

It is on the last page. 





PURCHASE ORDER TALENT VENDORS 


Mr. Rooney. We shall insert this list of purchase order talent ven- 
dors used during the fiscal year 1959 at this point in the record. 
(The matter ‘referred to follows:) 
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JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


Mr. Roonry. We shall also insert at this point in the record pages 
249 through 277 of the justifications. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 


General statement 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate 


| 
1961 estimate | Increase or 
| decrease (—) 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Summary of requirements___._.......-...-..--- $17,972,147 | $17,569, 500 | $17, 962, 800 $393, 300 


The Broadeasting Service (Voice of America) continues to be an important 
medium for reaching large audiences throughout the world and especially be 
hind the Iron and Bamboo Curtains where radio remains the primary means of 
free world communication. Moreover, in fiscal year 1960, it has been possible 
to reach target audiences in the Communist bloc more frequently than for many 
years. 

The changes in U.S.S.R. jamming following the Khrushchev visit to the United 
States have enabled many Soviet citizens to hear VOA broadcasts in the Russian, 
Ukrainian, Georgian, Armenian, Estonian, Latvian, and Lithuanian languages 
clearly and consistently for the first time in a decade. However, approximately 
one-half of the frequencies used in broadcasting to the U.S.S.R. are affected by 
spillover jamming by the Soviets of BBC and other free world broadcasters. 
In addition, the U.S.S.R. completely jams selected portions of certain VOA broad- 
easts, and jamming of VOA broadcasts to the Eastern European satellites and 
to Communist China is as intense as it was before the Khrushchey visit. In the 
light of these factors and the possibility that the Soviets may resume full-scale 
jamming at any time, VOA has not changed its broadcasting efforts to the Soviet 
Union. Nor has it modified the content of its programs in order to forestall 
resumption of jamming. 

VOA faces other problems in reaching foreign audiences effectively. Com- 
petition among international broadcasters continues to increase. There are now 
more than 10,000 hours of international broadcasting a week, of which 2,700 
are of Communist origin and 560 VOA. Many countries are building new and 
more powerful transmitters and improving their programing techniques. As a 
result, there are large areas of the world where VOA can only be heard weakly 
in relation to other broadcasters. One answer to this situation will be provided 
by the transmitter plant near Greenville, N.C., which was authorized by the 
Congress in 1959 and which is expected to be on the air in 1962. This plant will 
improve the VOA signal in Europe and Africa and provide a more reliable and 
higher quality signal to relay bases in Europe and the Mediterranean area. 

To further strengthen the remaining weak areas in VOA coverages, the Agency 
believes it must undertake a comprehensive additional overseas construction. 
Immediately proposed is the construction of a high-powered shortwave relay base 
in Africa (known as Project Larry) for coverage of Africa and parts of the 
Middle East and Europe. In August 1959, a 40-year agreement permitting the 
construction and operation of this facility, was concluded with the Liberian 
Government. 

For 1961 the planned program changes are: 

1. An increase of 2 hours of English originations to replace 2 hours of 
English repeat broadcasts. 

2. The initiation of a daily half-hour broadcast in French for West Africa. 

8. An increase in package programs for placement on foreign stations by 
USIS missions primarily in Latin America and Africa where package pro- 
grams are most effective at present. 

4. Initiation of Project Larry with primary emphasis the first year on the 
acquisition of land and the procurement of architectural and engineering 
services and major equipment. 

The estimate for 1961 includes a net increase of $393,300 over the current year. 
This increase provides only for additional costs relating to the construction of 
new facilities and for costs such as within-grade salary increases, Federal em- 
ployee health insurance contributions, and inflationary increases which are neces- 
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sary to continue the 1960 program level throughout 1961. All costs of new 
programing proposed for 1961 will be funded through offsetting reductions in 
other programs, except for $33,300 for an increased number of package programs 
for the African and Eastern Europe areas where additional opportunities exist 


for effective placement of Agency material. 





| 
bE June 30, 1959 June 30, 1960 June 30, 1961 | Increase 
a ns 2 ; : er e- 
| | | | idecrease 
| Origi- Repeats |Totall Origi- ineebaie Total) Origi- |Repeats|}Total) (—) 
me ations) | inations| nations | 

. facie A essen ele | = aint tetad ail 
| | | | | 

European area: | | | i 
Albanian 0:30 0: 30) 1:00) 0:30) 0:30) 1:00 0:30 0:30] 1:00)u..J.... 
Armenian_.- waive! one 30) i daies aan 730 ae adaes | 730} ‘ 
Bulgarian_-____- 1:00) 45) 1:45) 1:00) 245) 1:45 1:00 745) 1:45 
Czech-Slovak 1:30 1:30 1:30) __- |} 1:30 1:30 1:30 
Estonian al 730 1:00} 1:30 730 1:00} 1:36 30 1:00) 1:30 : 
French to Orbit 715 1:00) 1:15 215 1:00) 1:15 215) 1:00). 8:86)..sc.5- 
French to Africa | ‘ pare ssinnesaitid Bt ‘a0... :30 0:30 
Georgian :30 | 30) :30}_. 30 30}... | 730 
German a | 30 1:15) 1:45) 30) 1:15 1:45 30 1:15) 1:45 
Hungarian 1:45 1:00) 2:45) 1:45) 1:00) 2:45 1:45 1:00) 2:45 
Latvian ons 30) 1:00) 1:30) :30) 1:00) 1:30 30 1:00} 1:30) ‘i 
Lithuanian........- 30) 1:00) 1:30 730 1:00) 1:30 30) 1:00} 1:30 
Polish 1:30 :30} 2:00} 1:30) :30| 2:00 1:30 30} 2:00 
Rumanian 1:00 ‘15 5} 1315} 1:00) 15) 1:15 1:00 15} 1:15 2 
Russian 2:30 3:30; 6:00 2:30) 3:30) 6:00 2:30 3:30) 6:00 Z 
Serbo-Croatian 1:00 745) 1:45) 1:00 745) 1:45 1:00 745) 1:45 r. 
Slovene Sa - 715) SR ae 15 15 715 
Ukrainian... : | 730 730) 1:00 30) 30} 1:00 30 30; 1:00 

Subtotal 14:45] 13:00] 27:45] 14:45] 13:00] 27:45} 15:15} 13:00 28:15 30 

Near East, south Asia, 

and Africa: 

Arabic 5:45 45) 6:30 5:45 745) 6:30 5:45 745) 6:30)__. 4 

East Bengali-.-.-- 30 730 :30 30 30 van > | 

Greek 730 730 30 30 30 30) 

Hindi - 30 30 30 30 30 :30 

Malayalam ‘ | 330 30 730 30 1:30 1 :30 x 

Persian 30 30) 1:00 30 30} 1:00 30 :30} 1:00). 

Tamil : 30 2 30 2 :30 2:30 2 :30 } 2:30). 

Turkish 30 30; 1:00 30 730) 1:00 0) 7:30) 1:00 - 

Urdu :30 7:30) 1:00 30 30) 1:00 30 :30) 1:00 

West Bengali a 30). 30 :30}_- 30 ${ 30 ‘. 
Subtotal ‘ 9:45 2:15} 12:00 9:45) 2:15) 12:00 9:4 2:15) 12:00 = 

Far East | | | | 
A mov 30 1:30 2-00 30 1:30 2:00 30 1:30 a a 
Burmese 30 1:00} 1:30 30 30) 1:00 30 30} 1:00 ea 
Cantonese ; ‘ 1:00 2:00) 3:00) 1:00 2:00! 3:00 1:00 2:00} 3:00 5 
Indonesian 1:00 1:00} 2:00) 1:00 1:00} 2:00 1:00 1:00! 2:00 E 
Japanese 30 1:30) 2:00 730 1:30) 2:00 30 1:30} 2:00 . 
Korean 1:00 1:00} 2:00 1:00 30) 1:30 1:00 30) 1:30 5 
Mandarin 1:30 2:30) 4:00 1:30 2:30) 4:00 1:30 2:30| 4:00 "i 
Vietnamese 1:00 7:30) 1:30 1:00 7:30; 1:30 1:00 7:30) 1:30 he 
Russian 1:30) 1:30 1:30} 1:30 1:30) 1:30 
Ukrainian__.. :30) :30 :30 :30 :30 :30 Z 

Subtotal 7:00 13:00) 20:00 7:00 12:00) 19:00 7:00 12:00; 19:00} 

Latin America | | | | 
Spanish kate 4 45 mal 245 :30} .. ‘ 30 ae —:30 
Portuguese 3 30 730 730 30 : | —:30 

Subtotal 1:15 | 1238 1:00 1:00 . | —1:00 

Worldwide English 8:00 8:00/416:00 8:00 8:00)416:00 10:00 6:00)416:00)_- 

Music USA ; 1:30 3:45) 5:15 1:30) 3:45 §:15 1:30 3:45) 5:15! 

Total broadcasts 42:15 40:00) 82:15 12:00) 39:00) 81:00 43:30 37:00) 80:30) —-:30 


3 times a week 
24 times a week. 
} Control broadcasting 
‘ Although 16 hours of English are broadcast worldwide each day, not more than 9}4 hours can be heard 
in any single geographic area during 1 broadcast day. 
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Summary of requirements 


1959 actual 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate | Increase or 





decrease (—) 
POSITIONS 
Program operations 
Domestic 795 797 818 21 
Oversea American 17 13 13 
Local employee . 34 22 22 
Subtotal S46 832 853 21 
Technical operations 
Domestic 119 124 124 
Oversea American &3 &3 a4 ll 
Local employee 536 539 549 10 
Subtotal 738 746 767 21 
Program directicn: Domestic 52 52 
Total positions 
Domestic 966 973 YO4 21 
Oversea American 100 Yt) 107 11 
Local employee 570 561 571 10 
Total 1, 636 2 1,630 1,672 42 
FUNDS 
VOA program 
Program operations. - $9, 058, 663 $8, 641, 051 $8, 701, 935 $60, 884 
Technical operations 7, 587, 846 7. 778, 664 7, 968, 870 190, 206 
Program direction 379, 257 368, 667 380, 077 11. 410 
Home leave and transfer costs 443, 900 332, 204 372, 494 40), 200 
Subtotal, VOA program 17, 469, 666 17, 120, 676 17, 423, 376 302, 700 
Direct support of area and country program 
Package programs 284, 459 284, 693 373, 993 89, 300 
Supplies and equipment 233, 433 182, 043 183, 343 1, 300 
Subtotal, direct support 517, 892 466, 736 557, 336 90, 600 
Total, funds 17, 987, 558 17, 587, 412 17, 980, 712 393, 300 
Deduct reimbursements 15, 411 —17, 912 17,912 
Total, direct obligations 17, 972, 147 17, 569, 500 17, 962, 800 393, 300 


1 Excludes 12 domestic, 37 oversea American, and 63 local employee positions dropped in 1959 
3 Excludes 2 oversea American and 14 local employee positions dropped in 1960 


I. Program Operations (1959 Actual, $9,058,663; 1960 Estimate, $8,641,051; 
1961 Estimate, $8,701,935 ; Increase, $60,884) 

Program operations include the management, planning and policy supervision 
of the programs broadcast by the Voice of America. The more important areas 
are: (1) the centralized program services which produce VOA news shows, 
news analyses, and features; (2) the language desks themselves, which edit and 
translate into foreign languages the material produced by the centralized pro- 
gram services, create original programs tailored to specific countries, broadcast 
programs in different languages, and prepare recorded material for use by foreign 
radio stations; (3) the VOA studios in Washington and the control of program 
feeds from American broadcasting organizations and other network traffic: and 
(4) the subsidiary program centers in New York, Munich, and Cairo which 
produce program material available only in the geographic areas which they 
cover. 

Positions.—In 1960, 2 American and 12 local positions were dropped at the 
Munich and Cairo Program Centers. In addition 2 American positions at Munich 
were transferred to Washington. 

In 1961, an increase of 21 positions is requested. 


1. Expansion of worldwide English broadeasting 7 
2. Initiation of programs in French to West Africa gabe 5 
3. Expansion of Washington Plan Operations and Central Program Services 

to support the revised domestic program schedule 3 


4. Increased placement of radio programs on local stations overseas in Africa 
and Latin America___- eA ot SN ee 6 
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A schedule of positions by organization follows: 





| 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate} Increase or 





decrease (—) 
Domestic 
Office of program managei 28 30 30 
European Division 238 938 243 
Near East Division 91 90 93 3 
Far East Division 110 104 104 
Latin America Division ll ll 14 3 
Worldwide English Division_ 46 50 57 7 
Central Program Services 106 106 108 9 
Washington plant operations 138 138 139 1 
New York Program Center 27 30 30 
Subtotal, domestic 795 797 818 21 
Overseas 
Munich Provram Center 
Overseas American a i 13 y 9 
Local employee b ‘ a 17 x 8 
Subtotal, Munich 30 17 17 
Cairo Program Center 
Overseas American... s , 4 4 4 
Local employee oe 17 14 14 . 
Subtotal, Cairo. ...-....- a telhcteasieidll 21 18 18 i 
Total, program operations.__._.........-- 1 846 2 832 853 21 
Excludes 12 domestic, 26 overseas American and 63 local employee positions dropped in 1959. 
2 Excludes 2 overseas American and 12 local positions dropped in 1960. In addition, 2 American positions 
at Munich were transferred to Washington. 
Summary of requirements 
Funds 1959 actual 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate | Increase or 
lecre ASC | 
Domest ic 
Personal services and related costs $6, 575, 034 $6, 796, 878 $7, 054, 851 +$257, 973 
Program expenses 1, 876, 049 1, 513, 755 1, 335, 755 178, 000 
Subtotal, domestic : 8, 451, 083 8, 310, 633 8, 390, 606 +79, 973 
Overseas 
Personal services and related costs 467, 366 234, 848 221, 329 ~13, 519 
Program expenses | 140, 214 95, 570 90, 000 5, 570 
Subtotal, overseas. , 7 a 607, 580 330, 418 311, 329 19, O89 
Total, program operations Pa 9, 058, 663 8, 641, 051 8, 701, 935 +-60, 884 


A. Domestic programing. 


1. Personal services and related costs (1959 actual, $6,575,034; 1960 estimate, 
$6,796,878; 1961 estimate, $7,054,851 ; increase $257,§ 


173) —This estimate includes 
funds for the positions required to produce and broadcast programs from Wash- 
ington, and to prepare package program materials for local placement overseas. 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate | Increase or 
decre Se 
Salaries | $5,624,150 | $5, 908, 208 $6, 129, 088 | $220, 880 
Related costs___- ; : ‘ 950, 884 888, 670 | 925, 763 | 37, 093 
Total personal services and related costs 6, 575, 034 6, 796, 878 7, 054, 851 257, 973 











The increase provides for : 
Worldwide HEnglish__....__.____-___ —KcwWewnmacaweraaws ee $44, 104 
It is proposed to replace 4 half- hour E nglish programing repeats 
with English originations. Each program will consist of 15 minutes 
news and, 15 minutes targeted material to the Soviet orbit and the 
Near East. Seven positions are required for this proposal. 
French language programs to Africa____________ ahs, ae , FT 6 
The initiation of a daily half-hour broade: ast origination in 
French for Africa is planned. The program will consist of 15 
minutes of news and 15 minutes of commentaries and special fea- 
tures. The broadcast will be prepared by the French service in 
close cooperation with the African branch. Five positions are re- 
quired for this purpose. 
Three additional positions are required to support the proposed new 
program originations. Central program services, 2; and Washington 
pliant operations, 1_........... a 16, 757 
Six additional positions are proposed to support planned increases in 
radio programs for placement on local radio stations overseas in 
Africa and Latin America. African service, 3; and Latin American 
i ca ree ati eciiocbstkitacaa:. ian 
Provision for Federal employee health insurance contributions__ ah 46, 092 
Provision for within-grade salary increases for general schedule 
eisai rte incu cs are IRN EE clare eo meant em enecis si et - 24, 950 
Net additional cost in 1961 of within-grade salary increases : for wage 


I a a aie untae cn tagline uaiaininnte 84, 069 
oe ee Sg ee a a — 22, 725 
NE ett edi haitiiidsas Seki ab haath eehencearanblineemansial sib tilebeieaneit indieataingltics -. 257, 973 


2. Program expenses (1959 actual, $1,876,049; 1960 estimate, $1,513,755; 
1961 estimate, $1,835,755; decrease, $178,000).—This estimate covers the costs 
of specialized talent; program travel; alien and dependent travel and trans- 
portation; maintenance and operation of the Washington studios; program line 
rentals, and the contract for broadcasting to Latin America. 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate! Increase or 
decrease (- 


a dca ae caine aaa eine cia iain $306, 460 $301, 391 * 23, 391 $22, 000 
i Ni 126, 643 153, 023 5c ae 





Program line rental _ - - ae eeapeomeed 714, 757 577, 91: 3 "OL: 3 ees 
Operation of W ashington studios.......------ 324, 409 252, 180 TED Jc merenmiiiokan 
Other program expenses..................-....- 53, 800 | 29, 248 29, 248 |... ae 
Contract for Latin America broadcé asting oS cea 349, 980 200, 000 — 200, 000 

TN ak hte Se etal 1, 876, 049 1, 513, 755 1, 335, 755 — 178, 000 


The net decrease results from the following: 

Additional talent requirements to support the proposed increase in 
program originations in 1961. World-Wide English, $16,000; and 
Peete 60. Sreen,: GB OBD vse Sinisa hein eee ee beS set once gl 

Non-recurring cost of contract for Latin American Broadcasting 
which will not be renewed in 1961 


$22, 000 


— 200, 000 


178. OOO 


Obeid 


B. Overseas programing: 

1. Personai services and related costs (1959 actual, $467,366; 1960 estimate, 
$234,848; 1961 estimate $221,329; decrease, $13, 519).—This estimate includes 
funds for the positions required for the Munich and Cairo program centers 


1959 actual 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate | Increase or 

decrease ) 
Salaries _- - $378, 600 $212, 408 $199, 43¢ $12, 972 
Related costs - -- . RS, 7H6 22, 440 21, 893 547 


I in eat he aad os va | 467, 30 234, 848 221, 32: 
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The net decrease is the result of : 


Non-recurring cost in 1961 due to the reduction of oversea American 


positions and local positions at Munich and Cairo--.----~----.- —$13, 792 
Provision for within-grade salary increases for continuing positions__ 82 
Federal employee health insurance contribution____.__________-__-___ 320 
Non-recurring extra day’s pay in 1961_....---..._-__-_-..._._... aise —867 

"ete ins. 3 hensel aanibtndunaisidsieingans<as aetncy rab cokyaaie —13, 519 


2. Program expenses (1959 actual, $140,214; 1960 estimate, $95,570; 1961 
estimate, $90,000; decrease, $5,570).—This estimate covers the expenses of the 
oversea program operation including the costs of specialized talent and local 
travel. 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate | Increase or 
decrease (—) 





Mrnich 7 Bc = se __ $32, 208 $31, 500 $25, 930 — $5, 570 
Cairo.... oS ie. ewe desk 108, 006 64, 070 4,070 |_- 
Total....--- JE). TE REIESUTS oA 140, 214 | 95, 570 90, 000 | ~5, 570 
Nonrecurring cost in 1961 due to reduction in Munich program cen- 
ter operation ‘G@uritie We0s 20. LUG ee a ee ee — $5, 570 


Summary of total cost by office and location ! 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate | Increase or 


dec rease | 


Domestic 
Office of the program manager ae $265, 582 $296, 000 $298, 029 


$2, 029 

European Division_-- Saietd rae 2, 117, 858 2, 114, 476 2, 161, 963 47, 487 
Near East Division. -- Se EE 813, 437 854, 553 877, 974 23, 421 
Far East Division Aotiidaadaebaiidaaias: 979, 637 923, 124 929, 343 6, 219 
Latin American Division neil ia 441, 171 292, 177 112, 029 — 180, 148 
World-Wide English Division.........-.-.- 396, 504 533, 6°9 597, 317 63, 658 
Central program services nae ‘ 989, 945 998, 640 1, 016, 789 18, 149 
Washington plant operations-__-_- =a = 2, 156, 499 1, 983, 891 2, 076, 703 92, 812 
New York program center _-_............--- 290, 450 314, 113 320, 459 6, 346 
nO: UO a isincrnmuimaatih 8, 451, 083 | 8, 310, 633 8, 390, 606 79, 973 

Overseas 

Munich program center_...-.- 406, 466 184, 715 167, 097 —17, 618 
Cairo program center_.....- ; a 201, 114 145, 703 144, 232 —1,471 
a ere a 607, 580 330, 418 311, 329 -19, 089 
Total, program operations.............-. 9, 058, 663 8, 641,051 8, 701, 935 60, 884 





1 Includes personal services, related costs and program expenses. 
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II. Technical operations (1959 actual, $7,587,846; 1960 estimate, $7,778,664; 
1961 estimate, $7,968,870 ; increase, $190,206 ) 

The basic role of technical operations is to transmit and relay VOA programs 
with the best signal possible into each target area. The VOA operates and 
manages a worldwide system of Government-owned or leased radio facilities to 
meet changing program requirements and propagation conditions. 

Most of the Voice of America programs originated in Washington are carried 
by telephone lines- to transmitting stations located at various points in the 
United States, then sent overseas by shortwave, and picked up by overseas relay 
bases that “boost” the strength of the signal and transmit it to the target area 
via short, medium, or long wave, depending on the local situation and available 
facilities. Other programs are recorded in Washington or at overseas program 
centers and shipped to the relay bases for direct broadcast to target areas, and 
to USIS Missions for placement on local radio stations. 

In addition, this activity includes research, planning, and development related 
to the construction of new facilities, improvements in existing facilities, prop- 
agation and frequency management, and monitoring by overseas technical 
monitors. 

Positions—In 1960, 4 new domestic positions were established for the site 
construction staff for the Greenville Plant (formerly called the East Coast 
Facilities). Also, 6 new overseas monitoring positions were established in 1960 
consisting of 1 overseas American and 1 local position for West Africa and 1] 
additional local monitor at Taipei, Vienna, Tehran and Belgrade. These were 
partially offset by dropping 2 local technician positions at the Munich Relay 
tase. In addition, one relay base position was transferred from Tangier to 
Honolulu during 1960. 

In 1961, 11 new overseas American and 10 new local positions are requested 
for the construction staff for Project Larry. 
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Summary of requirements 


Funds 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate | Increase or 
decrease (—) 
a ee ee Tae Op Ree ——e > “a 
Domestic: 
Personal services and related costs---.-- $440, 870 | $919, 816 $957. 043 | $37, 247 





Operating expenses......... 1, 991, 709 | 1, 949, 261 2, 027, 261 58, 000 
Subtotal, domestic................- ode 2, 632, 579 | 2, 889, 077 | 2, 984, 324 95, 247 
| ——— = = ——— — = | = - i = - - — 

Overseas: | | 
Personal services and related costs_._-. 2, 134, 696 | 2. 003. 6F5 | 2. 197, 024 103, 359 
Operating expenses. _-- 2, 820, 57 2, » 795, 922 | 2, 787, 522 —8, 400 
Roe: ; ~ | __—_—_——— 
Subtotal, overseas..._.__...___-. 4,955,267 | 4,880, 587 | 4, 084, 546 | 94. 959 
2 , ; == = === | oat —— = 
Total, technical operations. ; 587, "846 | “7, 778, 664 | 7, 968, 870 a 190, 206 

| ‘ 


A. Domestic: 

1. Personal services and related costs (1959 actual, $640,870; 1960 estimate, 
$919,816; 1961 estimate, $957,063; increase, $87,247).—This estimate includes 
funds for positions required for engineering planning and research including 
propagation research and frequency management, supervision of existing do- 
mestic transmitter plants and overseas relay bases, and supervision of construc- 
tion of new facilities. 





} 1959 actual | 1960 ti Tae 1961 estimate | Increase or 
decrease (—) 


Salaries in Seibel . | $572, 373 $839, 856 $871, 816 $31, 960 
Related costs__...- icine eaten 68, 497 | 79, 960 85, 247 | 5, 287 
Total. _. a ae saa 640, 870 919, 816 957, 063 37, 247 


The net increase provides for: 
Net additional cost in 1961 of four new positions in 1960 for the technical 





staff for the Greenville plant___________-_---~- pies ieee : . $30, 871 
Within-grade salary increases for continuing positions merce adRaueoteaee 2, 939 
Nonrecurrias este Gays pay Mm B01... .._.....-........... _-.._. —3, 117 
Federal employee health insurance contribution______--_~- ia es dctiees 6, 554 

Cee eee canning aw. Olea 


Operating expenses (1959 actual, $1,991,709; 1960 estimate, $1,969,261; 
1961 estimate, $2,027,261; increase, $58,000).—This estimate covers the cost of 
the transmitting plants operated by domestic contractors for VOA transmissions, 
other costs related to the domestic operation of the VOA transmitting facilities, 
travel, and expenses incident to inspection and supervision of overseas facilities 
and new construction. 

The costs by item of expense are: 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate | Increase or 
decrease (—) 


Domestic transm'tter contracts. _............ $1, 875, 900 $1, 862, 744 $1, 904, 764 $42, 000 
Domestic operating expenses._............---- 116, 709 106, 497 122, 497 16, 000 
MN etoietie i nad nabibasubcaetbinicsio -.--| 1,991, 709 1,969,261 | 2, 027, 261 58, 000 
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The net increase provides for: 


Adjusted wage scale for domestic plant personnel as covered by union 
agreements (International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers and 


National Association of Broadeast Electronic Technicians) _______ $26, 100 
Adjusted power rate increase based on presently pending applications 
Boe EMCTORSOG- WOtOSse meas 22 ee ae 9, 900 
Cost of additional transmitter time and other operating expenses related 
to the proposed increases in program originations_.........._______ 21, 000 
Increased travel requirements related to the increased construction 
I a ih ier es ss ates eeelearntiPak Te Bins aes Re acne aedsi 16, 000 
Nonrecurring cost due to the reduction in the number of transmitter 
hours made available to the Armed Forces Radio Service___..______ -—15, 000 
Re Diicateaiecisorscnnicepavceehetitiarenenivipielipabnialamapniis Derescaheindsnpietebainaenuenimeneniiadhadicnemaiaiies 58, 000 


B. Overseas: 

1. Personal services and related costs (1959 actual, $2,134,696 ; 1960 estimate, 
$2,093,665; 1961 estimate, $2,197,024; increase, $103,359) —This estimate in- 
eludes funds for the positions required to operate and construct overseas relay 
bases and to operate monitoring stations and the overseas inspection office. 





| 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate | Increase or 





decrease (—) 
RN ee es a oo | $1, 778,625 | $1,731,242 | $1, 800, 559 $69, 317 
A COMED ae ee aes 356, 071 | 362, 423 306, 465 34, 042 
Re | 2 134,606 | 2, 003, 668 2, 197, 02 | 103, 359 

' 





The net increase provides for: 


A construction staff of 11 Americans (lapsed 50 percent) and 10 locals 


(lapsed 75 percent) will be required for Project Larry... --_~ $81, 147 
Provision for local wage increases at Salonika, Okinawa, and Courier 

NS TI panes cs reciente ein cites Slee ee phages acer arp en Satecladsk cai 19, 261 
Provision for within-grade salary increases for continuing positions_.__t£™ 8, 028 
OCU YT mee Ce COI TO Lk Ta i et nl —6, 599 


Nonrecurring cost due to reduction of 2 local positions at Munich 
Relay Base 





datiashehceieipaea aden accieniaabesintncinastatoadlaieiiaresteaienaiinettnatmuaiesinalaenatin —.,. 25 
Federal employee health insurance contribution____ ssejetandeiiin dasamsa phapstining iedioes 2, 738 
kas assailant aiesaeesegsk Dthiaeaeicaesiiedia ag inasasilah nga ca ae aainea 103, 359 


Operating expenses (1959 actual, $2,820,571 ; 1960 estimate, $2,795,922; 1961 
estimate, $2,787,522 ; decrease, $8,400).—This activity covers operating expenses, 
power, rentals, property maintenance, payments to the British Broadcasting 
Corp. for relay of VOA transmissions, reimbursements to the Coast Guard and 
other expenses related to the operation of the overseas relay bases and monitor- 
ing stations. 

Costs by item of expense are: 


} ‘ 
1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate ate| Ine Increase or 
| 


| decrease (—) 
i 


| 


a ——— }|§———— —__ —___- 





Trans itting and receiving operations = $518, 928 | $458, 582 $462, 082 $3, 500 

Powerplant operations (includes commercial | 
a a 744, 638 762, 483 | 766, 683 4, 200 

Property rentals and other maintenance ex- | 
penses. ....... ide 591, 408 | 572, 657 | Ole Ged 8 etiess tee 
Reimbursement to U.S. Coast Guard_-._._._-- 673, 000 | 699, 000 | 674, 000 —25, 000 
SN, os ee ee ee | 286, 500 | 205, 220 | 304, 120 8, 900 
Monitoring stations and inspection office ___.._- 6,097 | 7, 980 | 7, 980 | Habtectanccuisbleiidvien 
Ss scnhubeiesicitad ices Ueepiesatabeaie ae pales iccplntehoonemeaaataed 

a a daedaapt anininchadlediantes to 


aint 2, 820, 571 | 2, 795, 22 | 2, 787, 522 —8, 400 
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The net decrease results from the following: 


Increase in fuel rates at the Tangier Relay Base__...__.____________ $4, 200 
Increase in program line rental at the Tangier Relay Base___________ 8, 500 
Increased wage and power rates under existing schedule for the BBC 
a i ek a esl a anise gett bebewabintbibiniabendineiatenbapenais 8, 900 
Nonrecurring cost in 1961 of drydocking the Courier_...........___- —25, 000 


a aii nleeealmabatbvtaide 


Summary of total cost, by office and location! 





1959 actual 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate Increase or 








| ease (—) 

Domestic: 
Office of Engineering Manager pndiiline ain | $35, 515 | $54, 533 | $54, 916 | $323 
yo ES)” ree 169, 190 150, 374 151, 23 856 
Management Services Staff... -.....-- 99, 847 103, 825 104, 829 1,004 
Technical Division sin dihlaieicatatainia site $41, 752 692, 234 611, 379 19. 145 
Domestic transmitter contracts...._- a 1, 875, 000 1, 862, 764 1, 904, 764 42, 000 
i tS 2, 621, 307 2, 763, 730 | 2, 827, 118 63, 388 
Greenville plant................ : ' 11, 272 125, 347 157, 20 859 
i cawntéeccudabinncnnsws 2, 632, 579 2, 889, 077 | 2, 984, 324 95, 247 

Overseas—trelay bases: 

99) F W\2 > 4 | ee 
Honolulu. _. ek ke 226, 454 203, 079 2 134 855 
Colombo.. 75, GOF 126, 78 | 12¢ 4 174 
Courier aia ae om 776, 591 | 780, 651 | 759, 094 21, 557 
Manila ae . ; 237, 579 2f), O84 2 14 | 230) 
Municl ve ‘ 1, 078, 347 1, 023, 415 1, 029, 15¢ 5, 741 
Okinawa : FOS. 178 572 9 FQ2 (GT 10, 852 
Philippines. ; = oid 582, 62e 590), 204 594, 344 4 140 
Salonika “ — | SUS, VSt P85 292, 831 | 7, 610 
i iT eT = = - t 7 ! yf t - j - ; A 
BB¢ hited Sicene 286, 500 295, 221 304, 120 | 8, 900 
Subtotal, relay bases . : . 4, S68, 303 4, 779, 659 4,793, 10 13, 441 
Project Larry Site Construction Staff_- . ‘ 81, 345 81, 345 
Monitoring stations and inspection office 86, 964 109, 928 ] 173 
a 4,955, 267 | 4, 889, 587 4, O84, 54 04, 959 
Total, technical operations. --- 7 Se 7, 587, 846 7, 778, 664 7, 968, 87 190, 206 


1 Includes personal services, related costs, and operating exp 


III. Program direction (1959 actual, $379,257; 1960 estimate, $368,667; 1961 
estimate, $880,077 ; increase, $11,410) 

This estimate includes funds for the positions required by the Office of the 
Director with its associated staff functions. A new activity proposed for 1961 
is the establishment of a 12-member committee of private and Government 
scientists to advise VOA on the technical programs and developments of scien- 
tific research related to broadcasting. No change in positions is requested 
for 1961. 

A. Personal services and related costs (1959 actual, $356,103; 1960 estin 
$353 795: 1961 estimate, $359,966; increase, $6,171 


Ay , 


a en emndnoae omeomare —— _ 
| 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate Increase or 
| } decrease (—) 

POGIBDE, acccictncisasccnceshcneesesben 2 2 2 

I 8 ede an ei incnendeininaeleiaeialts $ 4 7, ) OR $ 0) 

Related costs ibiiueninninivenpatts } 2 4, 641 


OE. cp chaeadSccbnccdp dentine temangaads 103 353, 79 359, Of 6, 171 
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The net increase provides for: 


Consultant fees for private scientists serving on the Broadcast Science 


cE me Cen mnt rr a OE ne rr rn $3, 456 
Within-grade salary increases for continuing positions_._._..__.___.____-__ 1, 530 
Dnenrring extre COT 6: DOF ANG sci c eck ect it icmnnncinem wn! -—1, 211 
Federal employee health insurance contribution._._.._...-_.-__-__-_ _ 2, 396 

I i icra chin anneal a ae a heap cae cc alle alee 6,171 


B. Program expenses (1959 actual, $23,154; 1960 estimate, $14,872; 1961 esti- 
mate, $20,111; increase, $5,239).—The costs by item of expense are: 








| | 
} 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate | Increase or 
| | decrease (—) 
- ne a ne et STS eee ee 
Travel. . sali lipeesteetianintbhabaeds cle bcbiladsiale $20, 388 $10, 777 | $16, 016 | $5, 239 
SI x sincisia Tate estesanitininareeeibiednlapeh oiamaatiinmaaletinn 2, 766 | 4,095 | 1, GB6 -Biccadéxentenne 
| ———__—— niente sh nneeacidcenaoenee aati 
Debiste.ce) ain to dete 23, 154 | 14, 872 | 20, 111 5, 239 





The increase of $5,239 provides for travel costs and expenses related to the 
Broadcast Science Advisory Committee. 


IV. Home leave and transfer costs (1959 actual, $443,900; 1960 estimate, 


$332,294; 1961 estimate, $372,494; increase, $40,200) 

This activity provides for the travel and transportation costs related to the 
assignment of personnel to overseas locations. The following schedule shows 
the number of trips and the amounts required in connection with (a) the con- 
struction and operation of new facilities and (b) the maintenance of staff at 
existing facilities. All travel performed under this activity is governed by 
Foreign Service travel regulations. 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate 196lestimate | Increase or 


| | | decrease (—) 


a 





Trips Amount | Trips | Amount Trips | Amount | Trips | Amount 

i i i 

j 
Appointment ; | 12 | $52, 526 5 | $21,885 16 | $62,085 ll $40, 200 
Separation___- | 5| 17,445 4] 13,956 | 4] 13,956 |...... fee Sie ee ., 
Home leave and return 24 | 131,883 35 189, 880 | 35 | 189,880 |....-.- La aiigicheiayptin cow 
Home leave and transfer..... | 17 | 126, 707 10 | 72, 360 | 10 | 72,360 oleae ° 
Direct transfer 27 | 104, 241 7 | 29,218 7 29, 213 | --|-- ne 
Storage, separate shipment | | | 

of effects, and dependents | | | 
travel Se aaa | 11,098 5,000 |-- 5, 000 amma 
OCR dao tui oses } 85 443, 900 61 | 332,204 72 372, 494 ll 40, 200 

| j | 





The increase requested provides for 11 appointment trips for the site con- 
struction staff for Project Larry, $40,200. 


V. Direct support of country or area radio programs (1959 actual, $517,892; 
1960 estimate, $466,736; 1961 estimate, $557,386 ; increase $90,600) 


This activity includes the cost of producing and distributing radio programs 
for placement by overseas posts; music transcription libraries for use by the 
posts in supplying material for local broadcasting, or in local production of 
radio programs; and technical supplies and equipment furnished to the posts 
for their use in producing programs. No personal services costs are included 
in this activity since the employees who perform these functions are part 
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of the various radio broadcasting divisions. A summary by area is shown 
in the following schedule: 


——_.. 


| 
1961 estimate | Increase or 
| decrease (—) 


a 


| 
| 1959 actual | 1960 estimate 
| 








ES, ee er $96, O88 $79, 959 | $76, 459 — $3, 500 
Atica......... ; J aca eae 45, 023 44, 886 | 72, 486 27, 600 
Near East and South Asia_______- eo 76, 824 | 57, 848 | By, O0N 45.65. 
el MINOR 2 6 £1055 dsosddcuicks bliss 121, 681 | 123, 721 173, 721 | 50, 000 
Western Europe --. gaeneeinehep~<teriat > tek 140, 807 | 123, 467 | 129, 467 | 6, 000 
SMe SENNOINE - .. nncecscancensson 37, 469 | 36, 855 | 47, 355 | 10, 500 

Total, direct support._............--..-..] 517, 892 466, 736 557, 336 | 90, 600 


Radio package programs (1959 actual, $284,459; 1960 estimate, $284,693; 1961 
estimate, $373,998 ; increase, $89,300).—This activity provides for the production 
and distribution of radio programs for placement by oversea posts and 
music libraries for use by the posts in local production of radio programs and 
in supplying material for local broadcasting. 





1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate} Increase or 
decrease (—) 





Far East_..-- i $19, 137 | $20, 841 $20, 841 | 
Africa___..... cabs obbeeebaceineenl 22, 779 | 25, 054 | 48, 854 | $22, 800 
Near East and south Asia. addiasnaies 32, 562 | 21, 520 21, 520 ‘ ae 
Latin America ; 68, 425 | 75, 315 | 125, 315 50, 000 
IN IO. cs whic ccbntio tens | 128, 841 | 111, 540 | 117, 540 | 6, 000 
I ioe cn itcicnaiiteetnnins aad 22, 715 | 29, 423 | 39, 923 10, 500 
Re ee ke 8 ee 284, 459 | 284, 693 | 373, 993 | 89, 300 





The increase of $89,300 provides for: 


Increase in French language programs for the primarily French- 

speaking republics of West Africa and in the Amharic language pro- 

I a eee grenemenmstomremepanie $22, 800 
The increase of $50,000 is required to provide for additional programs to 

Latin America. In particular it includes further development of feeds 

and package programs to provide additional spot placement on local 

networks of timely material, including editorial opinion, commen- 

taries, and specially tailored materials for specific countries_____-_~- 50, 000 
In West Europe, increased coverage is requested primarily for the 

Austrian and Italian radio networks in response to their specific 

requests. For the Italian national radio the additional coverage will 

take the form of increased regional programs on Americana. For 

the Austrian radio the increased coverage will concentrate on politi- 

cal, economic, and cultural events and aspects of Americana outside 

of the major U.S. cities. The existence of a large radio audience 

in Austria supports the need for a higher level of programing___- 6, 000 
In East Europe, an increase in package programs is requested for RIAS 

($4,000) ; Yugoslavia ($2,000) and for special programs ($4,500). 

The increase in special programs is based on the possibility of increas- 

ing opportunities for placing programs on East European stations... 10,500 





89, 300 
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Supplies and equipment (1959 actual, $233,433; 1960 estimate, $182,043; 1961 
estin.ate, $183,343; increase, $1,300).—This activity provides for the domestic 
purchase of radio supplies and equipment in direct support of local production of 
radio programs and activities conducted by USIS posts. Such items are pur- 
chased domestically because of price advantages and general standardization of 
equipment or because these items are not available on foreign markets. Supplies 
consist of tape, disks, tubes, and maintenance parts. Equipment consists of 
playbacks, recorders, amplifiers, and other related radio equipment items, 








i 


1959 actual | 1960 esttnane | 1961 estimate | Increase or 


| decrease (—) 



















| 
| 
: 7 tetera \— caianitlinn 

NE ccd ike dade diet deraeilinns oabnilligen canine $76, 951 $59, 118 | $55, 618 —$3, 500 
RES: (iciddithnbwnanementpernnampet 22, 244 18, 832 23, 632 4, 800 
Near East and south Asia--_............-...-.- | 44, 262 36, 328 6 FUR Dn. cd <1 tide 
RS csivicnukingiiieaecuyweeiemhadmeesnipn 63, 256 48, 406 | SE Carcspciern sat cap atic 
Waertere Rawepe . csse si - ss sccs-ctsassn.- 11, 966 11, 927 | BY, ORR isch. Sdschkonn 
Eastern Europe-.__--- re ik aE Rd cael 14, 754 7, 432 | iM rei sintinis Attia tanec 
RE a cele dccctiniinsia cinkeaaadnieh sllidieon sis ‘ 233, 433 | 182, 043 183, 343 1, 300 








The net increase provides for— 


Decrease due to nonrecurring 1960 purchases of equipment for Viet- 


I i ce cricenhensomseae ennai erences hii heatl ksh hdr tied chan Sobsk Sid ADR A ttteeet dhe — $3, 500 
Minimum basic radio supplies and equipment for new posts in Africa. 4, 800 


NE  icnsinysiscanntniisinn sesincaeeabia entities aioe iiaanaii ah leaanarttabinntiele 1, 300 


Recapitulation of costs by type of ewpenses 


| 














| | 
1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate | Increase or 
| decrease (—) 
a — — — — — — _ | —_——_—_—_- — — — — 
Positions: | 
emda 5. inks sos scn tes ‘i 966 973 | 994 21 
Overseas American ._. . decals | 100 96 | 107 ll 
Local employee- --- asks iceiecaeadmwe | 570 | 561 571 10 
neh eee > 2 is 1, 636 | 1, 630 | 1, 672 | 42 
Funds—VOA program: 
Personal services and related costs: 
Domestic 5 jo ot $7, 572, 007 $8, 070, 489 $8, 371, 880 $301, 391 
Overseas é i ae | 2, 602, 062 | 2, 328, 513 2, 418, 353 89, 840 
EE ail a ow anadnanes © reeeineininsiemiamanitiuitias 
Subtotal, personal services soswvwmel 10, 174, 069 10, 399, 002 | 10, 790, 233 391, 231 
Program and operating expenses __.----- | 6, 851, 697 6, 389, 380 | 6, 260, 649 — 128, 731 
Home leave and transfer costs... : 443, 900 | 332, 294 | 372, 494 | 40, 200 
liaisons A Coeeor siinigeipcecmmiaangpmiiben 
Subtotal, VOA program .--} 17,469, 666 17, 120, 676 17, 423, 376 302, 700 
Direct support of USIS missions: | 
Far East bseada | 96, O88 | 79, 959 | 76, 459 —3, 500 
Africa ve 3 ] 45, 023 | 44, 886 | 72, 486 27, 600 
Near East and South Asia : | 76, 824 | 57, 848 | 57,608 ti de-2dtea 
Latin America —_ 121, 681 | 123, 721 173,721 | 0), 000 
Western Europe. _. 140, 807 | 123, 467 129, 467 | 6, 000 
Eastern Europe 240 37, 469 | 36, 855 47, 355 | 10, 500 
Subtotal, direct support_.........-_--] 517, 892 | 466, 736 557, 336 | 90, 600 
Total, funds adhe 17, 987,558 | 17,587,412 | 17, 980, 712 | 393, 300 
Deduet reimbursements. a Setul —15,411 | —17, 912 | —17, 912 |-------------- 
| eR - 
ORE i sack den hd adil idssdt 17, 972, 147 | 17, 569, 500 17, 962, 800 393, 300 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. Bow ? 


RECEPTION OF EDUCATION SERIES 


Mr. Bow. You are going to furnish us information on the scripts 
on education such as were heard in Italy, and will you also furnish us 
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information as to other areas where that program was heard? What 
record do you keep of the reception of these programs? 

Mr. Loomis. Those particular programs, 14 in the series, can be 
heard throughout the world with the exception of Latin America, 
They can occasionally be heard there because of strange propagation, 
but they are not intended for Latin America. 

We have had very good comments from many people. For exam- 
ple, on this particular ‘education series we have received a number of 
letters. I might read one or two excerpts. 

Mr. Bow. I do not think that is needed. You say that it was heard 
in various areas of the world? 

Mr. Loomis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. What countries have you heard from where they have 
been heard ? 

Mr. Loomis. Egypt, Nigeria, Bulgaria, New Zealand, Greece, Bo- 
livia, India, Israel, Germany, Northern Rhodesia, Venezuela, Turkey, 
Burma, Iraq, Belgium, and Australia. 

Mr. Rooney. And none from Italy ? 

Mr. Loomis. None from Italy in this list. 

Mr. Roe NEY. You have one comment from me, that it is a waste of 
the taxpayers’ money. 

Mr. Bow. What isthe cost of the program, Mr. Loomis? 

Mr. Loomis. $250 a lecture. 

Mr. Bow. Isthat the cost of the lecturer? 

Mr. Loomis. That is what we paid him. He usually comes to our 
studio, or one of our places and voices it there. 

Mr. Bow. What would be the cost of the broadcast ? 

Mr. Loomis. Well, you would have to prorate the cost of the trans- 
mitter. 

Mr. Bow. You are not able to give us that ? 

Mr. Loomis. Not offhand, sir. 

Mr. Bow. That is all T have. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Cederberg? 


WILLIS CONOVER SHOW 


Mr. CeperrerG. Who is Willis Conover? 

Mr. Loomis. Willis Conover is the man who has produced and 
written a show called “Music, USA,” which runs for an hour and a 
half each evening. It is without doubt the most widely listened to 
show that we have. The first three-quarters of an hour is American 
popular music and the second three-quarters of an hour is American 
jazz. We put news in the first 15 minutes of each hour. 

This program is one of our major audience attractions, particularly 
behind the Iron Curtain. We have much evidence that this program 
is being taped behind the Iron Curtain and black market records being 
made from it. 

I can give you a recent example. One of our embassy people in 
Moscow was talking to some people, I believe in southern Russia, and 


was commenting on the music that they were playing and they said, 


“Yes, this came from tapes we made of (Music, USA)!” They were 
playing it themselves. 
Mr. Ceperserc. You told me about his program. Who is he? 
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Mr. Loomis. He was a Washington area diskjockey several years 
ago. Before we hired him he was a specialist in the music field. His 
shows are more than just playing records. He talks a great deal about 
the history of jazz and individual musicians in this country. He also 
does a lot of music work not for us. He was, for instance, the MC at 
the Newport Jazz Festival. He has traveled abroad. Whenever he 
goes abroad he gets mobbed at the airport by people who know he is 
coming, and one of the most interest ing experiences that I ever listened 
to was his account of his visit to Poland where he was encouraged to 
say that he was “Music, USA.” He could not mention that he was 
working for the Voice. People came from many miles to talk to him 
and to have him audition them, or their children. We played some 
tapes done of these auditions which were most moving. 

Mr. Creperserc. How long has he worked for your agency? 

Mr. Loomis. Since 1954. 

Mr. Crepersera. And this is about the average amount per year that 
you have been paying him, $10,825 ? 

Mr. Loomis. It has been about that amount, yes. 

Mr. Ceperserc. How did you arrive at the figure of $10,825 for his 
services ? 

Mr. Loomis. It is $200 a week regularly, and then on occasion he 
will do other special things we need or some additional things we need 
besides his regular program. It is done on a purchase order basis. 

Mr. Ceprrserc. You make them at your studio here in Washington? 

Mr. Loomis. Normally. The records are his. He has his own ree- 
ord library which is unique. He usually comes to our studios or he 
sometimes does the recording on location. 

Mr. Cepersera. That is all that I have. 


Monpay, Marcu 7, 1960: 
TELEVISION SERVICE 
WITNESSES 


ROMNEY WHEELER, DIRECTOR, TELEVISION SERVICE 
BEN POSNER, AGENCY BUDGET OFFICER 


Mr. Rooney. The next item is entitled, “Television Service,” and 
it begins at page 279 of the justifications. 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1961 


This request is in the amount $1,796,600, which will be an increase of 
$807,900 over the amount appropriated in the current fiscal year. 
Do you have a statement with regard to this, Mr. Wheeler ? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Wueeter. I have some notes for an oral statement. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, there have been sev- 
eral notable developments in the field of international television since 
the hearings of this committee 1 year ago. 
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DEVELOPMENTS OF PAST YEAR 


First, the growth of television as a medium of mass communication 
continued at an accelerated rate. In the calendar year 1959, the 
worldwide television audience increased about 59 percent to an esti- 
mated 147 million persons in 58 countries apart from the United States 
and Canada. This compared with an increase of 44 percent during 
the previous 12 months when the worldwide TV audience expanded 
from an estimated 64 million persons in December 1957, to an esti- 
mated 92,800,000 persons in December 1958. 

Second, there was an astonishingly rapid extension of video tape in 
foreign countries so that, by the end of 1959, more than four-fifths 
of all TV sets in the free world could see programs recorded on TV 
tape. 

Third, in the last quarter of the calendar year, there occurred a sub- 
stantial thawing behind the Iron Curtain, opening new opportunities 
for placement of agency produced or acquired TV programs. A 
limited number of informational programs have been placed in Po- 
land, and in the Soviet Union, and there are indications that some 
placements also may be made shortly in Czechoslovakia and Rumania. 

Mr. Rooney. What do you mean by “placements” ? 

Mr. Wueeter. Programs placed on television in those countries. 

Mr. Rooney. Do they have television in Czechoslovakia ? 

Mr. Wueeter. Our programs placed on their televisions. 

Fourth, conversely, there was evidence of greater activity by the 
Communist countries in attempting to establish closer contacts with 
the non-Communist world through television. The so-called “East 
Vision” network of Iron Curtain countries has announced plans to 
link up, this coming summer, with Eurovision, so as to make possible 
the exchange of “live” TV programs between East and West. The 
Communists—partic ularly the Soviet Union—also have offered 
high-budget propaganda programs gratis to the television services 
of the free world. 

Fifth, the practical possibility of transmitting “live” television pro- 
grams instantaneously between the North American Continent and 
Europe, Latin America, or the Far East, was advanced very sub- 
stantially by the development of a new, high-powered electron tube 
by the American electronics industry. 

This tube has four times the output of existing tubes and is capable 
of generating a signal powerful enough to bounce a TV picture 
through space, off a passive reflector satellite, giving commercial 
quality reception half-way around the world. While vet in the de- 
velopment. stage. this tube could make intercontinental television 
feasible within 12 to 15 months. 


ACCOMPLISH MENTS 


During the calendar year, USIA television succeeded in laving its 
foundation as a separate media service. It improved the quality, and 
thereby the placement overseas, of its television output so that, by 
the end of the calender year 1959, Agency TV programs had been 
seen on 908 of the world’s 1.089 transmitting stations overseas. 

The television service also responded with vigor to the unexpectedly 
rapid adoption of video tape overseas and, in the absence of American 
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commercial facilities in foreign standards, prepared itself to supply 
Agency TV programing compatible to the differing technical require- 
ments of each foreign country. 

The Agency thus will be taking advantage of the speed, flexibility, 
and economy of video tape and, at the same time, of competing equally 
in quality with “live” television in other countries. 


OVERSEAS TELEVISION SUPPORT 


Demands for television support, from the Agency’s posts overseas, 
continued to exceed the capacity of the television service, both in funds 
and in personnel. Nevertheless, the Agency believes that it has met 
all essential requests and has exploited all major opportunities for 
placement of television material designed to advance Agency objec- 
tives overseas. 


SUBSTANTIAL BUDGET INCREASE REQUESTED 


The budget request for 1961, while reflecting a substantial percent- 
age increase over 1960, nevertheless represents an allotment of only 
1.8 percent. of the Agency’s total resources for the medium of televi- 
sion. The amount requested is regarded as necessary for the continua- 
tion of the Agency’s orderly development of television consistent with 
continuing evolution of TV as a medium of mass communication over- 
seas and with the Agency’s need for this essential tool in accomplish- 
ing its objectives. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my opening statement. 


JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


Mr. Rooney. We shall, at this point in the record, insert pages 279 
through 296 of the justifications. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 


Summary of requirements: 1959 actual, $756,879; 1960 estimate, $988,700; 1961 
estimate, $176,600; increase (+-) or decrease (—), +$807,900 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


In placing increased emphasis on television as a means of accomplishing pro- 
gram objectives, the Agency has taken into account the present and future 
ability of this medium to reach quickly and to influence large numbers of people 
in other countries. 

The continued rapid expansion of television overseas—both in terms of homes 
equipped with television sets, and of new countries adding television to existing 
broadcasting services—is detailed in the attached schedule. During the calendar 
year 1959, the number of television receivers increased 102 percent in the Far 
East, 150 percent in the Near East and Africa, 15 percent in Latin America, 
and 30 percent in Europe. 

By the end of December 1959, there were 32.1 million television sets in use 
in 58 countries, exclusive of the United States and Canada. Of these 26.8 
million were in 50 countries of the free world while the remaining 5.3 million 
were in the Soviet Union and countries of the Communist bloc. This compares 
with a total of 22.8 million at the end of 1958, of which 19.5 million were in the 
free world, and 3.3 million behind the Iron Curtain. 

By the end of fiscal year 1961, it is expected that the number of sets in coun- 
tries other than the United States and Canada will exceed 49 million, of which 
it is estimated that approximately 37 million, representing a potential audience 
of up to 168 million people, will be accessible to the Agency. 
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In view of the predictable rise in television set count, the increase in pro- 
graming hours, and the addition of second networks—whether competitive or 
complementary—and the predictable addition of new television countries, the 
role of television in carrying out the mission of the Agency clearly will assume 
major proportions. Thus, there is expanded opportunity of obtaining acceptance 
of Agency programs on television stations and networks overseas. 

The operations of television services, both at home and overseas, have also 
been profoundly affected by the rapid adoption of magnetic tape, known as 
video tape, as a means of instantly recording and instantly playing back both 
picture and sound. To the Agency, video tape will mean higher quality, compa- 
rable to live television; more flexible production techniques; lower costs, due to 
reuse of tapes; and speedier program output. As of November 15, 1959, there 
was a total of 110 video tape machines in operation by foreign stations in 
10 countries. By the beginning of 1961, it is expected that the number will have 
increased to 145 machines in 13 countries. This means that it now is possible 
for the Agency to provide special news roundups and commentary progranis on 
video tape, for networks and stations overseas, with a speed that is superior to 
anything but spoken radio or the telegraphic word and wirephoto. The useful- 
ness of television in accomplishing Agency objectives is thereby vastly increased. 

The Agency believes that, like the television networks and television film 
syndicators of private industry, it must be flexible enough to use both film and 
video tape in 1961 and that it must be prepared to use live television facilities 
for transmitting programs overseas whenever these become available. 

The Agency also must be able to adapt its policy and programs to meet new 
opportunities for television programing. This has been demonstrated in 1960 
by acceptance of some Agency programs by Poland: and the prospective ac- 
eeptance of a limited number of Agency programs in other Communist bloe 
countries. To further these opportunities, the Agency has joined with the 
National Educational Television and Radio Center in exploring the possibility 
of reciprocal exchanges of television programing between the United States and 
the Soviet Union, in line with the American-Soviet Cultural Exchange Agree- 
ment. If possibilities for substantial placement of programs should develop, the 
Agency hopes to take advantage of them. 

The Agency’s television program in 1961 is designed to permit the Agency to 
make maximum use of this medium to accomplish Agency objectives overseas, 
The estimates reflect the technical requirements, the materiel, and the per- 
sonnel which are needed to support this overall effort through the television 
medium. 








Areas December | December December | Estimated Estimated 
1957 1958 1959 | June 1960 | June 1961 
' 
Television s ers 
nected eieaneeniiiie —_ ’ — 
FREE WORLD 
elt ea at ow 28 61 107 122 158 
(6) Near East, South Asia, and } 3 
RIB. coisuice 7 | 10 | lf >¢ 60 
(c) Latin America = 61 | 76 | Q4 119 147 
(d) Europe-. see = 276 472 68 ] 750 
Total, free world ! 372 618 vO s 1, 115 
Communist b 7 122 18 2 319 
aa . : 
Sf | 448 740 1, 08 21 1, 434 
(a) Far East--_-- a cea es 1,124 2, 53 5,114 6, 35 8, 700 
(6) Near East, South Asia, and | bem 
Africa a eee 15 36 90 138 | = 
(c) Latin America candid cade 1, 561 2, 24 2, 525 2, 806 3, 473 
i cn dcdisedencedké | 11, 345 14, 684 19, 069 20 4, 371 
Total, free world !_..._...-.--- 14, 045 19, 495 26, 798 | 29, 810 36, 907 
Communist bloc... ..-- ae 2, 345 | 3, 314 5, 204 | 6, 852 12, 745 
Is oo I cawee 16, 390 | 22, 809 | 32, 092 | 36, 662 49, 652 
| i 





1 Excludes the United States, Canada, and U.S. Armed Forces. 
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Summary of requirements 














1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate | Increase or 
| decrease (—) 
POSITIONS 
IRIN 5 issn ncid satan esie clase dttaiasanlncin acid meee nie a 197 | af 39) 9 
== = = = SES 
FUNDS | | 
Indirect and worldwide programs: | 
Personal services and related costs_....._._-| $299, 912 | $300, 000 | $382, 100 | $82, 100 
Worldwide programing........- Seielinieliehs 216, 276 | 301, 000 | 875, 000 | 574, 000 
Travel, transportation, and program sup- | | | 
plies sp ametiein spacweeeinsabei Kweegel 25, 885 44,100 | 59, 900 | 15, 800 
Equipment, Washington plant. " 30, 298 97, 000 117, 000 | 20, GOO 
| - | bination — 
Subtotal, indirect support..........._-. sf 572. 371 | 742, 100 1, 434, 000 691, 900 
Direct support: | | 
Production......... eet tae lee ; | 117, 076 | 160, 990 313, 991 | 153, 001 
Aequisition : L ; 18, 273 | 28, 983 a —28, 983 
Domestic support of local production__.____| 21, 353 46, 200 | 25, 000 | —21, 200 
SOONG. ooo cm cicvicioanne we sal 16, 119 | 6, 396 14, 787 8, 391 
Shipping aitaneteshes 11, 687 4,031 8, 822 | 4, 791 
Subtotal, direct support........-.......--| 184, 508 | 246, 600 | 362, 600 | 116, 000 
| — - — - 
FR } 756, 879 | 988, 700 | 1, 796, 600 | 807, 900 
| | in 


1 Excludes 5 positions dropped in 1959. 


EXPLANATION BY ACTIVITY 


I. Personal services and related costs (1959 actual, $299,912; 1960 estimate, 
$300,000; 1961 estimate, $382,100 ; increase, $82,100) 


This estimate covers the positions required to produce, acquire, adapt, and de- 
velop television programs and program materials for placement by overseas 
posts on foreign networks and stations. In 1960, the authorized complement 
consists of 30 full-time positions and 9 studio technicians employed on an inter- 
mittent (WAE) basis. Nine new full-time positions are requested for 1961. 

Asummary of positions follows: 


Summary of positions 


| 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate | Increase or 

Case \- 
Office of the Director.......-.- lect csbineide 4 4 4 oe ae 
Planning and Administration Staff_. a 4 f f l 
Field Servi Staff . 3 3 ani 
Production Division c ; 10 11 18 7 
Special Events Division (New York)--.-..-.- 6 7 1 

Total é as 27 ( ( 


© 


! Excludes 6 positions dropped in 1959. 


The costs of the above positions are: 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate | Increase or 





} | decrease (—) 
| | | ~_ 
Salari i tke accel mete Dg OO ae $251, 068 $251,243 | $305,131 | $53, 888 
All other personal services................---.-- } 48, 844 48, 757 76, 969 28, 212 
I a a ta ll 299, 912 | 300, 000 | 382, 100 | 82, 100 
' ' 





The increase of nine positions will provide for the following: 
Planning and administration staff—One administrative officer to handle the 


increased administrative workload resulting from the proposed increase in 
programing. 
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Production division—(a) Four television producers to produce a new series 
of 130 English teaching programs, under development in 1960, and 30 additional 
“Washington Roundup” programs, plus additional programs in the fields of 
science, music and general Americana; (b) one film and tape librarian to service 
the increased volume of library work resulting from the increase in programing; 
and (c) two clerical positions consisting of one secretary and one clerk-stenog- 
rapher to handle the increased clerical workload. 

Special events division (New York).—One television producer to supervise 
and assist in the production of 26 additional worldwide special events featurettes 
and youth featurettes. 


The net increase of $82,100 provides for— 
SPIE EE CAO) GOROTEDOR NOV Gain i sets icc iiss wenn scheme $56, 165 
Additional costs in 1961 for an increase in intermittent employment 
amounting to 2.6 man-years to provide for operation of on- 


premises television studios for a full year_______~- (erence Bee 
Within-grade salary increases for 30 continuing positions ca 854 
Additional costs in 1961 for 3 positions established in 1960 aki 1,124 
Federal employee health insurance contributions for continuing 

DD i ee cal oul ‘ 1, 700 
Savings due to one less workday in 1961________________ ak —943 

oa dae cst cet iccccmnaheeapeiinieinoaeeinanels $2, 100 


IT. Worldwide programing (1959 actual, $216,276; 1960 estimate, $301,000; 
1961 estimate, $875,090; increase, $574,000) 

This activity consists of the production and acquisition of basic programs 
and program series which are suitable for effective use in several or all major 
geographic areas of the world. It also includes the development of new pro- 
gram formats and production techniques designed to increase the effectiveness 
of the Agency’s programs, and to promote their more widespread use. 

The cost by subactivity is as follows: 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimm:¢3| Increase or 
| decrease (—) 


Item of expense: 


Production... 3 ; Sata acted $185, 836 $250, 000 $745, 000 $495, 000 
Acquisition x % 30, 440 21, 000 90, 000 59, 000 
i 20, 000 410, 000 | 20, 000 

Total . ‘ 216, 276 301, 000 875, 000 574, 000 


In 1960, this activity provides for the production of two series of programs 
on general Americana subjects designed to provide insight as to how America 
lives. <A typical program in this series illustrates the busy life of a ranch 
family in Montana, in contrast to the mythical cowboy of film and fiction. 
Another series of eight programs, features important developments in Ameri- 
can culture. Several of these programs also support tours by American artists, 
including such skilled exponents of American ballet as Jerome Robbins and 
Rod Alexander, who are traveling abroad under the President’s cultural ex- 
change program. The Agency is also producing a series of 13 brief coverages 
of major special events of worldwide interest, and 13 featurettes on children’s 
activities, as well as special reports on American agriculture. A series of five 
programs depicting highlights of the lives and works of prominent Americans 
in the fields of cultural, national, and international affairs also are being pro- 
duced. In the field of science, the Agency, in cooperation with the British 
Broadcasting Corp., has produced a feature on the latest developments in 
oceanography, with emphasis on the use of American science to improve world 
conditions. One program on the American national election system is planned 
for production in the latter part of the year. During the Khrushchev visit 
to the United States, the Agency arranged for special daily coverage and im- 
mediate worldwide distribution of the prints showing places, people, and things 
seen by the Soviet Premier. 

This activity also covered acquisition of a series of programs reflecting labor’s 
place in American life. It also provides for acquisition of selected programs 
produced by American television networks or independent producers in such 
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fields as public affairs, science, and cultural achievement. The story of Dr. 
Tom Dooley in Laos, acquired from the American Broadcasting Co.; and the 
performance of a new opera written by Leonard Bernstein, acquired from the 
National Educational Teievision and Radio Center, are typical examples ef pro- 
grams acquired by the Agency. 

In its development program, the Agency is devising new program formats 
and approaches in the production of English teaching, as well as other pilot 
programs for field testing. ‘These English-teaching program formats and ap- 
proaches are being prepared by the Television Service and are cooruinated with 
the Information Center Service. 

The requested increase in funds for programing in 1961 reflects the Agency’s 
intention to expand its placement of television material overseas through the 
use Of videotape, especially in the field of news and special events commentary, 
in “Washington Roundup,” and in English language teaching. Also reflected 
is an increase in programs on “American Democracy in Action,’ reported by 
foreign correspondents in the United States, so as to provide these contributions 
on a regular monthly basis. In planning its output, the Agency has borne in 
mind that existing networks and stations are extending their hours on the air, 
and that certain countries, e.g., France, Italy, and Germany, are planning ad- 
ditional networks. These factors, along with the rapid expansion of television 
in the Near East, the Far Kast, and the emergence of television in Africa, multi- 
ply the possibility of placement for the Agency’s television material. 

The net increase of $574,000 provides for : 
ci see cae atm hn ARN ADEhe h decch en Diedabbnnse cat $495, 000 
General Americana programs: 

“American Democracy in Action” series. 6 additional 
15-minute programs for a total of 12, to permit 
scheduled monthly placement of programs wherein 
foreign nationals in the United States appear on- 
camera and report on various aspects of American life 
in their native laN@URGCBiccssssesnd desl $82, 400 

“Washington Roundup” series. Thirty additional 15- 
minute video-taped programs in each of 4 languages 
for a total of 39 special events-roundup type programs 
utilizing foreign corespondents on camera_._________ 81, 000 

“American Traditions.” 6 additional 30-minute pro- 
grams, for a total of 7, produced in eooperation with 
the National Educational Television and Radio Center 
depicting the various influences which shaped our 
AMOTICAN tPAUCIIORB etic nt. nduatititidentidda Ahn 65, 000 

Science programs: “American Scientific Achievements.” 8 

additional 15-minute programs, for a total of 9, reflecting 

latest scientific developments in American medicine, space 

exploration, agriculture and other activities__....._...____ 51, 500 
Cultural programs: 

“The President Presents.” A new major program, prob- 
ably 90 minutes in length, linking together perform- 
ances by outstanding artists and groups who have 
traveled or are scheduled to travel abroad under the 
auspices of the President’s fund program___________~_ 10, 000 

“U.S. Contribution to the European Broadcasting Union.” 

Production of 2 quarter-hour programs on the origins 
and form of American folk music. These programs 
are counterparts to indigenous folk music programs 
which will be produced by each of the other mem- 
ber nations.._._.... Se : 26, 500 
Special assignment programs. 2 additional half-hour pro- 
grams, for a total of 3, on the American national elections, 
providing a factual and timely illustration of how the free 
election system operates in a democratic society, $25,000. 

This increase is partially offset by the nonrecurring cost of 

covering Premier Khrushchev’s visit to the United States, 

I a a a epebaletuuins 18, 000 
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American personalities programs. 7 additional quarter-hour 

programs for a total of 12 which portray the lives, philoso- 

phies, and accomplishments of prominent American writers, 

scientists, statesmen, scholars, etc., such as William Faulk- 

ner, Jonas Salk, Bernard Baruch, and James B. Conant___ $33, 200 
Special coverages and featurettes. 26 additional 3- to 5-min- 

ute coverages of special events and featurettes on youth 

activities, for a total of 52, to provide for regular place- 

ment on a weekly basis. These short subjects are readily 

incorporated into locally produced newscasts aaaamneatee 9, 100 
English-teaching series. A new series of 130 quarter-hour 

programs, planned with the advice and assistance of the 

foremost authorities in the field of English teaching, to 

teach basic English to foreign audiences. Originally pro- 

duced on videotape, each program may be telecast re 

peatedly for emphasis and the entire series rerun for new 

audiences________- ae ae ae — 7 85, 000 
New station kits. 6 packets of prints of programs previously 

produced or acquired by the Agency, consisting of 67 hours 

of programing per packet, for distribution to as many as 

20 new television countries which are expected to go on 

the air by the end of 1961 “ x 33, 300 
Acquisition ......._ et $59, 000 


“Public Health USA.” A new series based on programs 
which were independently produced by leading Ameri- 
can pharmaceutical firms. The Agency would select 
those programs dealing with subjects having special 
significance, and/or those highlighting major Ameri- 
can contributions in the field of science, and adapt 
them for overseas audiences. 4 half-hour programs___ 15, 000 
“Art and Artists, U.S.A.” A new series of programs to 
be produced by the National Educational Television 
and Radio Center, featuring the personalities and work 
of leading American artists. 4 half-hour programs 30, 000 
Special network shows. An increase of 2 half-hour pro- 
grams, for a total of 6, selected from forthcoming 
CBS, NBC, and ABC programs on science and public 
affairs, and programs in special series such as the 
Leonard Bernstein concerts bu 9, 400 
American heritage dramas. Acquisition of five 1-hour 
dramatie scripts by top American television play- 
wrights (such as Rod Serling) which, through dra- 
matic action, portray the development of American 
character through historical influences 15, 000 
The above increases are partially offset by the nonrecur 
ring cost of a series on American labor entitled 
“Men at Work” ___- : 10. 400 
erebowmene son ed. 20, 000 


The rapid development of television in the free world overseas compels the 
Agency to create and adapt new programing approaches and formats in order 
to earn and hold prime time-spots in oversea television schedules. It is essential 
to carry forward experimental programs which can be submitted for field evaln- 
ation so as to insure the Agency’s maximum exploitation of the foreign audience 
potential. The requested increase covers the estimated cost of develoning and 
producing four pilot programs, using “live” television techniques and recording 
on videotape. 
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III. Travel, transportation, and program supplies (1959 actual, $25,885; 1960 
estimate, $44,100; 1961 estimate, $59,900 ; increase, $15,800) 


This activity consists primarily of travel of producers and talent to various 
domestic locations where Agency programs are produced, and travel of key staff 
personnel to overseas posts in connection with program activities. It also in- 
cludes domestic shipment of prints and the purchase of program supplies. 

The cost by sub-activity is as follows: 


is - — = a _ — — a 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate | Increase or 


decrease (—) 


Item of expense: 
’ ! 


rave FN eg es Ba Be $20, 820 $35, 000 $45, 000 $10, 000 
Transportation and program supplies. -.-- 5, 065 9, 100 14, 900 5, 800 
TEU eta tina tnciciia ee msn bho Kars okebenieaaane 25, 885 44, 100 59, 900 15, 800 


In 1960, the estimate provides for 175 staff trips to various production locations 
in the United States and a total of 7 oversea trips by key personnel to 4 major 
geugraphic areas. The cost of domestic shipping and the purchase of program 
supplies is estimated at $9,100. 

The increase of $15,800 provides for— 


Trate <c2c a a a a rh a eg | ein . $10, 000 
The requested increase covers 2 additional overseas trips by key 

personnel to render technical and programing assistance to coun- 

tries inaugurating television services, particularly in Africa, and to 

other posts engaged in local production, plus an increase of 50 do- 

mestic trips by staff producers for the purpose of supervising pro- 

duction of the increased number of programs. 

Transportation and program supplies__......._....--_____-______ 5, 800 
An increase of $3,800 in program supplies and $2,000 in shipping 

resulting from the increase in programing. 


IV. Equipment, Washington plant (1959 actual, $30,298; 1960 estimate, $97,000; 
1961 estimate, $117,000; increase, $20,000) 


This activity covers the cost of equipment and structural work for two studios 
which are required to enable the Agency to produce television programs on 
video tape in the three technical standards most widely used overseas. No 
American television production firm has the technical facilities to produce pro- 
grams in several foreign television standards, and no firm is known to plan such 
service because of the limited prospect of commercial return. 

Nevertheless, the growing use of video tape overseas emphasizes the necessity 
for the Agency to take immediate and full advantage of this 


very important 
technological development. 


The benefits to be derived include increased speed 
and flexibility of production, resulting in reduced production cost; 
tape, and most importantly, retention of original, live-broadcast 
latter asset is vital to the 


reuse of the 
quality. The 
Agency’s competition with the best of foreign pro- 
gramers for prime viewing time slots, and access to maximum audiences. 

The 1960 estimate provides for structural work, $9,983; certain basic and sup- 
plemental components of one video tape recorder for its operation in the three 
major technical standards, $42,011; basic lighting and test equipment, $12,847; 
editing and other production equipment, $8,204: as well as for the rental of 
two cameras, a film chain, a cuing device, and control equipment, $23,955. These 
basic studio facilities are for the production of ‘“‘Washington Roundup” pro- 
grams and the development of English-teaching and other pilot programs. 


53458—60 42 
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The total estimate for 1961, representing an increase of $20,000 over 1960, 
provides for— 

(a) A second video tape recorder with the capability of operating on 
three technical standards, $61,500. This machine will enable the Agency 
to reproduce copies of taped programs in all three standards, thereby avoid- 
ing the necessity of reshooting each program for additional countries with 
the same standard. <A second video tape recorder also will facilitate pro- 
duction by allowing prerecording of certain parts of a program and feeding 
these segments into a final program combining live action and tape. 

(b) Two cameras, a film chain, a cuing device, and control equipment 
now rented by the Agency, $52,500. 

(c) Spare parts, $3,000. 


DIRECT SUPPORT PROGRAMS 


I. Production (1959 actual, $117,076; 1960 estimate, $160,990; 1961 estimate, 
$313,991; inercase, $153,001) 


This activity covers domestic production of complete programs to meet the 
needs of one specific country or area, and the printing, adaptation, and conver- 
sion into language versions of programs originally produced for worldwide use, 

In 1960, the major effort consists of providing language versions and filmed 
or video taped prints of Agency programs. Where warranted in terms of a 
country’s relationship to the United States, and the size of the potential audience 
speaking a foreign language, the Agency plans to prepare language versions of 
these programs, frequently using on camera a foreign correspondent living in 
the United States, reporting on the subject matter to his audience in their 
native language. A total of 230 targeted versions are planned to be made from 
106 basic programs. The latter figure includes 51 coverages of events which 
are of interest to only one specific country or major geographic area. Examples 
of these events are: The visit of Italy’s Prime Minister to the United States, 
the visit of a group of Brazilian deputies, the visit of Mexico’s President, the 
visit of a group of Soviet composers, the visit of Poland’s Slask Ballet, and in- 
terviews with important foreigners, students, and leader grant exchangees. 

The estimate for 1961 reflects an increase in the number of prints which is 
proportionate to the increase in the total number of planned programs. The 
Agency plans to increase the number of targeted special coverages to meet field 
requests, and to produce a total of 661 targeted versions. 

The estimates for 1960 and 1961 by program are as follows: 
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The increases requested for 1961 are as follows: 

Americana.—The increase of $41,583 provides for an increase of 231 special 
language programs in French, Italian, Portuguese, Spanish, and Japanese. This 
consists of 11 language adaptations of the “American Democracy at Work” 
series, 12 in the “American Tradition” series, and 208 in the “Washington 
Roundup” video tape news series. It also provides for an increase of 860 prints 
on film and video tape. 

Science.—The increase of $21,221 provides for adapting 6 programs to the 
Spanish language and for an increase of 431 prints. 

Cultural.—The increase of $7,497 provides for an increase of 5 programs 
adapted to the Spanish language, and for an increase of 838 prints. 

Special assignments.—The increase of $10,976 provides for an increase of 99 
prints and the adaptation of the 1960 election programs to the Spanish language. 

American personalities.—The increase of $18,967 provides for an increase of 
4833 prints and for the adaptation of 12 programs to the Spanish language. 

Special coverages.—The increase of $52,757 provides for: (1) An increase of 
75 special targeted events for specific country placement; (2) the addition of 
101 special interviews on video tape in 14 languages; and (38) an increase of 
2,211 prints of special targeted events, video tape interviews, and world events 
and youth featurette programs. 


IT. Acquisitions (1959 actual, $18,273; 1960 estimate, $28,983; 1961 estimate, 
0; decrease, $28,983) 

This activity covers the acquisition of complete programs from the networks, 
syndicators, or other sources to meet the requirements of one specific country 
or area, and includes the printing, adaptation, and conversion into language 
versions of such programs. 

In 1960, the Agency acquired selected programs from the “Omnibus” series, 
and 13 programs from the series on labor produced by the AFL-CIO. The 
Agency is preparing Spanish language versions of the 13 programs in the latter 
series, and plans to distribute a total of 676 prints in Spanish language versions, 
and versions containing only a music and effects track to permit local narration. 

These programs are all nonrecurring in 1961. 


III, Domestic support of local production (1959 actual, $21,353; 1960 estimate, 
$46,200; 1961 estimate, $25,000; decrease, $21,200) 

This activity consists of the production or acquisition of program segments for 
integration with programs produced overseas by foreign television networks and 
stations. 

In 1960, the Agency is cooperating with the German Television Service by 
providing program material on the American space exploration program. The 
Agency also plans to cooperate with the Italian Television Service in the pro- 
duction of a series of documentaries on democratic processes of government, with 
special emphasis on the Supreme Court of the United States. 

For Latin America, the Agency currently is performing research on a series of 
13 half-hour anti-Communist programs, and plans to provide the field with 
scripts for the production of pilot programs. 

In 1961, the Agency plans special programing in the fields of science and 
democratic government. 

The estimates for 1960 and 1961 by program are as follows: 


1960 estimate 1961 estimate Increa 
de 
Program A 
Progran Cost P : Cost + Cost 
ieintabane a | - 
} 
Science project : . | 1 $e | > S10 ¢ : 
American democratic institutions... ....--| 2 6, OA 5 15, 00 3 8 931 
Free sneect sa Pee a oY La 2 5 MW) |__._.. —_Ff aM 
Educational material. 1 3 
Research and scripts for local production.. 13 2, 1M i 13 6.190 
Total Di i ack eee Se 19 46. 200 : 25 0 12 21, 20 
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The increases for 1961 are as follows: 

Science project.—The increase of $1,500 is requested to make it possible for 
the Agency to cooperate with the German television network in the production 
of a special program on American scientific achievements. 

American democratic institutions.—The increase of $8,931 provides for three 
additional programs on the active participation of Italian-Americans in the 
democratic institutions of the United States. 

The above increases are offset by the nonrecurring cost of two “Free Speech” 
programs (—$5,000) ; the provision of educational material for India (—$531) 
and the research and script writing of the anti-Communist series for Latin 
America (—$26,100). 

IV. Equipment (1959 actual, $16,119; 1960 estimate, $6,396; 1961 estimate, 
$14,787; increase, $8,391) 

In 1960, the Agency purchased 30 television receivers to provide them to posts 
with no receivers and to provide for replacements or second sets in certain key 
posts. These sets are used to monitor the presentation of Agency programs, and 
to monitor programs supplied by other countries. 

The requested increase of $8,391 will provide for additional sets needed in 
some branch USIS offices and for those posts where television will be used for 
the first time in 1961. 


V. Shipping (1959 actual, $11,687; 1960 estimate, $4,031; 1961 estimate, $8,822; 
increase, $4,791) 

The increase of $4,791 for the shipment of prints to the field is based upon 

the requested increase in the number of programs and prints to be produced. 


Recapitulation of costs by type of expense 


}° 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate | Increase or 
decrease (—) 


POSITIONS 


FUNDS 


Indirect and worldwide programs 





i] services and related cost | $299, 912 | S20) OO) ¢ 100 $82, 100 
Pr im and. operat expense 272, 459 | 442. 11K 1, 051, GOK 609, 800 
ytal 72 ] 42,1 434, 006 691, 900 
Direct support of USIS 
For } 14 5, O10 | 10, 332 
Near Fast ! ith Asia ] ’ 31, 398 14, 868 
Latin America 6,0 20, 927 | 24, 924 
W t ¥ ‘ s 144 8 62, 245 
ast Weary 10, 927 | 3, 631 
btot direct support ; be J 184, 508 246, 690 iA2, 600 | 116, 000 
Total. d ft o} tions. 756, 879 RR. TOO 1, 796, 600 807, 900 
Excludes 5 positions dropped in 1959 


TV TRANSMITTERS AND RECEIVERS 


Mr. Roonry. At page 281 we find some data with regard to televi- 
sion transmitters and receivers, and it is indicated that the figures 
vith regard to transmitters and receivers do not include the figures 
for the United States, Canada, and the armed services. 

How many television transmitters are there in the United States? 

Mr. Wrieeter. I believe that figure is 580 at the present time. 

Mr. Rooney. How many in Canada? 

Mr. Wueeter. I could not give you that exactly without reference 
todata. Canada has 62 transmitters, sir, I am informed. 

Mr. Roonry. And the armed services? 
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Mr. Wueeter. Thirty-six, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Now, with regard to receivers, how many receivers are 
there in the United States? 

Mr. Wueeter. Over 50 million receivers. 

Mr. Rooney. I am trying to get a comparison now. You are figur- 
ing these numbers at page 281 on homes, or on sets? 

Mr. Wuee ter. Sets. 

Mr. Rooney. And what is the comparative figure? 

Mr. Wueeter. 51,500,000 in the United States as of the end of this 
year. 

Mr. Rooney. And how many in Canada? 

Mr. Wueeter. 5,534,000. 

Mr. Roonry. How many Armed Forces, United States? 

Mr. Wueeter. I do not believe, sir, we have any figure for that. 


COMMUNIST BLOC RECEIVERS 


Mr. Roonry. Where do you get these figures on the Communist 
bloc receivers? 

Mr. Wueeter. These are mostly from another Government agency 
and from our own posts overseas and from material published by the 
Communist countries themselves. 

Mr. Roonry. If I understood you correctly, you propose to partici- 
pate on Czechoslovakian programs? 

Mr. Wueeter. There is a possibility opening up to place some of 
our material on Czechoslovakian televisions. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIAN PROGRAMS 


Mr. Rooney. Are you familiar with Czechoslovakian television 
programs? 

Mr. Wueeter. I would say only in a limited sense. We have seen 
some of their programs. 

Mr. Rooney. What do you know about them ? 

Mr. Wueetrr. We know mostly, sir, they are heavily on the side 
of propaganda; that throughout the Communist. bloc television is 
regarded as being a tool for putting forth the government point-of- 
view and propaganda of the Communist countries. Their news pro- 
grams are heavily slanted to propaganda. Their plays also are loaded 
with propaganda. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you know how many hours of each day they are 
on the air? 

Mr. Wueeter. In Czechoslovakia, 5 hours a day. 

Mr. Rooney. Of the 5 hours how much is music? 

Mr. Wueeter. I could not give a categorical answer to that, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What information do you have with regard to this? 
T am trying to check on my own recent observation of television in 
Czechoslovakia. 

Mr. Wueeter. The information which we have is limited. They 
had in Czechoslovakia, at the end of the year, 9 transmitters serving 
492,000 receivers, They are on the air 5 hours a day. I do not have in 
these files any direct reference to their programing. T can run down 
the other countries if you should wish further information. 
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TELEVISION IN MOSCOW 


Mr. Roonry. What is the limited data you have with regard to 
Moscow ? 

Mr. Wueeter. Moscow at the present time claims 4 million re- 
ceivers and has 136 transmitters. They are on the air 714 hours daily. 
They have two channels in the Moscow area; channel 1, which is on 
5 hours daily, and channel 3 which is on 214 hours daily. They are 
developing quite a considerable network in the Soviet Union. In 
fact, there are two major networks in the Soviet Union and a third 
network in the Communist satellites. These apparently will be linked 
up in the near future. One network is based on Moscow and extends 
through the middle of Russia linking their major cities. A second 
network, which, however, is not connected with the first one, is based 
on Baku and stretches out roughly like a hand into that area there, 
and down toward the Middle East; ; and a third is linking the Com- 
munist satellite countries, Poland, East Germany, Czechoslov: akia, 
Hungary, and Rumania. 

Mr. Rooney. Of the two stations in Moscow, do you know how 
many hours of their broadcasts are music only ? 

Mr. Wuereter. I am unable to answer categorically on that. 


ADDITIONAL POSITIONS REQUESTED 


Mr. Roonry. Where are these nine additional positions you are 
requesting? What are the grades and titles? 

Mr. Wueerer. They would be four television producers, grade 
GS-13, for Produce tion; one secretary for Production, GS-5; one tele- 
vision ‘producer, grade 13, for Special Events in New York; and a 
film librarian for Production, GS-7; ; one administrative officer, GS-11 ; 
and a production clerk-stenographer, GS-4, for a total of nine, 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANTS AND CLERK-STENOGRAPHERS 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. Posner, repeat at this point in the record the num- 
ber of administrative assistants that you have throughout the Agency 
and also the number of clerk-stenographers. 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

There are presently 49 administrative assistant positions in the Agency; 44 
in the domestic service and 5 in the foreign service. 

There are presently 61 clerk-stenographer positions in the Agency; 45 in the 
domestic service and 16 in the foreign service. 


COST OF “BALLETS, U.S.A.” 


Mr. Rooney. We had testimony previously with regard to the pro- 
duction of the Jerome Robbins “Ballets, U.S.A..” which we under- 
stand cost $14,629. 

What are the details of that $14,629 ? 

Mr. Wueeter. The research, treatment, and script writing, $650: 
production, including photography, narration, music, effects, opticals, 
editing, prints, rights, and east, $13,979. 

Mr. Rooney. How much of that was for cast ? 
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Mr. Wueecer. $2,760. Twenty-two people, a minimum payment of 
$80 for each one. That was a rehearsal. 

Mr. Roonry. You say that this was a rehearsal. <A rehearsal for 
what ? 

Mr. Wueeter. A rehearsal for their trip overseas, which, however, 
was arranged at our request for the purpose of producing the show, 

Mr. Roonry. How much were they paid for their trip overseas, 
Mr. Posner? 

Mr. Posner. They were advanced a total of $255,000. The amount 
actually expended through November 1959, which is the latest date 
on which we have any information, is $124,773. 

The entire trip will cover the following countries: Iceland, Italy, 
France, Monaco, Greece, England, Denmark, Sweden, Germany, Po- 
land, Spain, and Portugal. 

The trip to which I referred is a part of the President’s special inter- 
national program which is operated by the Department of State. 


ENGLISH-TEACHING PROGRAMS 


Mr. Rooney. Here is something new, the English-teaching pro- 
grams for television. Are they new ? 

Mr. Wueeter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. They cost $85,000; is that right ? 

Mr. Wueeter. That is the estimated cost in 1961, sir 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have any questions, Mr. Bow? 

Mr. Bow. With regard to your answer to the question of the chair- 
man regarding the English-speaking program being new, you have 
been handling these programs for some time on the teaching of 
English, have you not ¢ 

Mr. Wuee rer. Not on television. 

Mr. Bow. How about Mexico? 

Mr. Wueeter. May I clarify? 

Mr. Bow. I think you should. You have not really been responsive. 

Mr. Wueeter. I apologize to the committee if I was less than re- 
sponsive. I thought the chairman referred to the production of tele- 
vision programs on English-teaching by the Agency here for general 
use. 

Mr. Bow. But the teaching of English by television by USIA is 
not new. 

Mr. Wueeter. No, sir. I am sorry that I gave that impression. 


ENGLISH-TEACHING PROGRAM IN LATIN AMERICA 


Mr. Bow. You had quite an extensive program through Latin 
America last year. 

Mr. Wueeter. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Bow. I just wanted the record clear. What happened to the 
program down there’ It was an excellent program. 

Mr. Wueeter. It was a very good program. It was discontinued 
for reasons of cost. 

I have had a message, if I may read it to you, that the teaching of 
English is being resumed there through Mexico’s second largest uni- 
versity, the Polytechnic Institute, and they have asked the coopera- 
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tion of the USIA there to present a course 3 nights a week. This is 
being produced by the Institute over television. 

Mr. Bow. Over television ? 

Mr. Wueeter. That is right. 

Mr. Bow. Are you using television any place else in Latin America 
for the teaching of English? 

Mr. Wuee er. I have no record of it. 


LATIN AMERICAN PROGRAMS 


Mr. Bow. What is your main program in Latin America now in 
television ? 

Mr. WueeE ter. I would say, sir, that the program there largely has 
been centered on general Americana, science, and special assignment 
programs which the posts have asked support for and which are being 
produced locally. 

PURCHASE OF TIME 


Mr. Bow. Are we sponsoring any programs in Latin America? 
Mr. Wiireter. No, sir. 


Mr. Bow. None at all? 

Mr. Wuerter. No, sir. 

Mr. Bow. In what areas of the world are we sponsoring programs ? 
Mr. Wuee ter. I know of none. 

Mr. Bow. None where we are buying time? 

Mr. Wueeter. No, sir. 

Mr. Bow. You are simply furnishing the materials? 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes, sir. 


LATIN AMERICAN STATIONS FURNISHED MATERIALS 


Mr. Bow. How many stations in Latin America are we furnishing 
materials to? 

Mr. Wueeter. Ninety-one out of a total of ninety-four stations. 
We have not placed any programs thus far in Chile where there are 
only two experimental stations which have just come on the air; 
and Panama, which has only come on the air this month. 

Mr. Bow. But to all the other countries of Latin America you are 
furnishing programs? 

Mr. Wueever. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. What are we furnishing Cuba right now? 

Mr. Wueeter. Right now I am afraid we are furnishing nothing 
at all nee ‘ause we are unable to get on the air. 

Mr. Bow. That is all. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Lipscomb? 


AMERICAN PERSONALITIES PROGRAMS 


Mr. Lirescoms. On page 288 of the justifications under worldwide 
programs, American personalities programs, as I remember the testi- 
mony last year, this was an experimental arrangement for the year 
1960. 

Mr. Wueeter. That is correct, su 
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Mr. Liescoms. How much did we spend for this in the 1959 fiscal 
year and 1960 estimated ? 

Mr. Wueeter. In the fiscal year 1959, $7,991. In the fiscal year 
1960, $19,000. 

Mr. Lirscomp. In the 1961 fiscal year we have estimated $33,200? 

Mr. Wueerer. Yes. I am sorry, that is the increase. The actual 
total will be $52,200. 

Mr. Lirscoms. $52,200, and the estimated total for 1960 is $19,000? 

Mr. WuHeeEteEr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lirscoms. This program is increasing considerably ? 

Mr. Wueeter. Yes, sir. 


1959 PROGRAMS 


Mr. Lipscoms. What were the programs that were scheduled for 
1959? 

Mr. Wueeter. In the fiscal year 1959 we did short biographies of 
George Marshall; the late Secretary of State, John Foster Dulles, 
Harry Truman, General MacArthur, and Abraham Lincoln. 


1960 PROGRAMS 


Mr. Lirscome. In 1960 what has been programed to date, and what 
is planned for the balance of the fiscal year? 

Mr. Wuee er. One in 1960 is a half-hour program, “Carl Sand- 
burg,” and we are continuing with the short, newsreel type biographi- 

al material on former President Herbert Hoover, Eleanor Roosevelt, 
and other major personalities who continue to figure in the news. 

Mr. Lirscoms. What have you planned? Last year you placed in 
your justification one on Dr. Salk. This year you also name Dr. Salk 
as a part of your justification. 

Mr. Wueeter. We did not in fact do one on Dr. Salk this year. 

Mr. Lirscoms. What are your plans for 1960, the present fiscal 
year? Do you not have it programed out ? 

Mr. Wueeter. Yes, we have it here, these things that we are work- 
ing on which are a limited number. There is the Carl Sandburg story 
that I just mentioned, former President Hoover, Eleanor Roosevelt, 
and we are going on in this field. 

Mr. Lirscome. You must have a program schedule up to the end of 
this fiscal year. 

Mr. Wueeter. This will be those that are completed this fiscal year. 
We are then going into the next fiscal year. 

Mr. Lipscome. Are you telling us your whole $19,000 program now 
for the fiscal year 1960? 

Mr. Wueeter. Just a moment, please, sir. To give you some 
clarification, the half-hour program on Car] Sandburg will be about 
$15,000, and the other four, Mr. Hoover, Mrs. Roosevelt, and two 
others will come out at $1,000 each, which makes our $19,000. I am 
trying to get the information on the other two. 


1961 PROGRAM PLANS 


Mr. Lirscoms. What are your program plans for the $52,200 for 
the fiscal year 1961? 
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Mr. Wueetrr. There will be six short biographies of the same type 
as George Marshall, John Foster Dulles, and Mrs. Roosevelt. There 
will be six personality studies at an average cost of $7,500. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Those are 15-minute programs? 

Mr. Wueecer. Yes, those will be 15 minutes. Sandburg’s was a 
half hour. 

Mr. Lirscoms. How long are your $1,000 projected programs? 

Mr. Wueeter. Those usually run 10 to 12 minutes with no sound, 
no production other than the assembly of a film and a 10- to 12- minute 
show. We are presently working on Faulkner, which appears on 
our projects, and on Norman Rockw ell, the artist. 

ene Lirscoms. Has your response to these programs to date been so 

at that this increase is justified ¢ 

7 Wueeter. In my opinion; yes, sir. 


COUNTRIES SHOWING PROGRAMS 


Mr. Lirscoms. Can you give us the countries where the programs 
that have been produced to date and distributed have been shown ? 

Mr. Wueeter. I would have to supply that for the record. I can 
tell you where we have distributed them, but I would have to supply 
for the record where they have actually been used. 

Mr. Lirscoms. I wish that you would do that. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


The six television programs on American personalities which were produced 
in 1959 have been shown on stations in the following foreign countries: 


FAR EAST 


Lincoln Dulles Herter Marshall Truman MacArthur 
Australia Australia Australia Tiong Kong Korea Korea 
Japan Japan Japan Japan Philippines 
Korea Korea Philippines Korea 
Philippines Philippines Thailand Philippines 
Thailand Thailand Thailand 


NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 


Cyprus Iran Tran Iran 
D 
Lebanon 
LATIN AMERICA 
Argentina Argentina Argentina Argentina Argentina Argentina 
Brazil Brazil Brazil Brazil Brazil Cuba 
Colombia Colombia Colombia Colombia Colombia Dominican 
Cuba Cuba Cuba Cuba Cuba Republic 
Dominican Dominican Dominican Dominican Peru Uruguay 
Republic Republic Republic Republie 
E] Salvador El Salvador El Salvador E] Salvador 
Guatemala Guatemala Mexico Guatemala 
Peru Mexico Uruguay Peru 
Uruguay Peru Uruguay 
Venezuela Uruguay 
Venezuela 
WEST EUROPE 
Belgium Austria Denmark Austria Netherlands 
Denmark Belgium Netherlands Belgium 
France Denmark Portugal Finland 
Italy Finland Spain France 
Netherlands France Switzerland West Germany 
Portugal Luxembourg Luxembourg 
Spain Netherlands Netherlands 
Sweden Portugal Portugal 
Switzerland Spain Spain 
Sweden Sweden 
Switzerland 
United 


Kingdom 
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FIELD REPORTS 


Mr. Wuee ter. I should explain to you, Mr. Lipscomb, in some cases 
the reports from the field are not yet back. We get reports every half 
year. Some of the reports will come in at the end of the calendar 
year in detail and they have not yet been received. There are about 
20 countries we have not yet heard from, so I hope you will take that 
into account. 

Mr. Lirscoms. You have 1959 to report on and 1960 to date to 
report on. 

Mr. Wueeter. Yes, sir. 


AMERICAN ARTISTS PROGRAMS 


Mr. Lirscoms. You are also also starting in the fiscal year 1961 
new series of programs featuring the personalities and works of lead- 
ing American artists, $30,000. Is that the total cost of that program? 

Mr. Wueeter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lirscoms. What kind of guidelines do you use, or do you have 
any idea what type of programs these will be? 

Mr. Wueeter. These will be half-hour programs we will produce 
together with the National Education Television Center. The per- 
sonality of the artists whom we actually do will be chosen very care- 
fully. 

Mr. Lipscoms. By whom? 

Mr. Wuee ter. As far as we are concerned, we will decide ourselves 
whether we will do any particular one or not. But I cannot tell you 
the names at this time because we have only in general agreed in this 
plan that we would do four. The center, I might say, is planning to 
do eight. We think, of these eight, four would be appropriate for us, 
so we are planning a joint effort on four of these. 


SELECTION OF ARTISTS 


Mr. Liescomr. Have you made a determination as to whether you 
are going to put your stress on modernistic art or not, such as that 
exhibited at the Moscow exposition ? 

Mr. Wuee er. I think that we would be inclined to try to take the 
most representative American artists on a broad field, but not concen- 
trate on modern art. 

Mr. Lipscoms. When you set. up shows like this, do you use other 
facilities of the Government in regard to sea lic opinion overseas, on 
the type of art that you are going to use, or the type of shows that 
you are going to ae ¢ 

Mr. Wueeter. I do not quite understand your question. 

Mr. Lrescomrp. Take art work, for instance. Would you make an 
effort to find out what the Russians felt about the art work that was 
exhibited at the Moscow exposition before you start to produce a show 
on modernistic art? 

Mr. Wueeter. We would certainly take that into consideration, but 
in the last analysis we would feel we would choose what we felt would 
be most representative of the United States of America. 

Mr. Larscomp. Would you select your subjects from material so 
that it would get the most benefit in the countries you are going to 
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distribute this in? If you are going into Poland or Italy, or any of 
the Far East countries, do you gather together what ‘that public 
opinion is toward U.S. art work and then produce your show to get 
the best show so that you can get the best viewer audience ? 

Mr. Wueeter. On this particular series that you mentioned we 
would take into consideration that we are trying to select those artists 
who would have worldwide application, worldwide interest, and we 
would take it across the board so in certain areas if there were great 
interest in any particular artist we would see whether perhaps he 
would not be included in this group. I think that we would plan our 
progr: am for Ww orldw ide rele: ase. 

Mr. Lrescoms. Do you think that you will get worldwide opinion 
on what they believe would be representative ‘of American art? 

Mr. Wueeter. No, sir. I think that it would be quite impossible 
to get worldwide opinion, but I think you can get representative 
— from key posts. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Would you do this? 

Mr. Wureter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Cederberg ? 


CARL SANDBURG STORY 


Mr. Ceperserc. Why does it cost $15,000 to produce the Carl] Sand- 
burg half hour and only $1,000 for the others 

Mr. Wueeter. Because, sir, this would be an original single pro- 
gram, and would be a completed half-hour program with sound track, 
with narration and everything that goes into a half-hour program. 

Mr. Ceperserc. Why do you figure ‘the at you had to do that and you 
did not do it with the other personality sketches ? 

It seems to me they are of far more significance worldwide. 

Mr. Wueeter. The others, sir, were with a different purpose in 
mind. We are providing material there, biographical material, on 
certain people who are continually in the news and who have a con- 
tinuing interest overseas. We are providing that in the sense of 
picture only, so that they can be used in many ways overseas rather 
than a single program with a one-shot use. 

Mr. Ceperserc. Did Mr. Sandburg receive anything for this? 

Mr. Wureter. No, sir. This program is actually still in the works 
and will be done this year. 

Mr. Creperserc. Will he appear in the program ? 

Mr. Wueeter. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Ceperserc. Will he be paid? 

Mr. Wueeter. No, sir. 


NUMBER OF STATIONS AND COUNTRIES USING PROGRAMS 


Mr. Cepersera. I am looking through your justifications, and pos- 
sibly I missed it. I note here a great ; deal of information about the 
number of sets and the number of transmitters worldwide. How 
long has your television service been in effect ? 

Mr. Wherever. Well, the Agency’s television effort goes back, I 
believe, to 1954. Iask your indulgence because that was before I came 
tothe Agency. However, in November 1958, it was set up as a sepa- 
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rate media service. Previous to that it was a part of the Voice of 
America. 

Mr. Ceperserc. I do not find anything in the justifications, though 
it may be in here, stating the countries in which your service has been 
used, the number of programs on a given station and in a given coun- 
try, and I think that is important to us. It ought to appear in the 
justifications somewhere. 

Mr. Wueeter. I can give you briefly the information here. In the 
Far East, 107 stations, and 107 have used our programs. 

In the Near East, South Asia, and Africa, 16 stations, and 18 
have used our programs; the exceptions being Iraq and Morocco, 
which are off the air. 

In Latin America, 94 stations, and 91 have used our programs. 

In Europe, 683 stations, of which all 683 have used our programs. 

In the Communist bloc, 189 stations of which 14 have used our 
programs. 

Mr. Ceperserc. They have used the programs, but how extensively 
have they used them? Would you put into the record the number 
of programs that have actually been used by the stations throughout 
the world and the amount of time they have given to our program, 

(The matter referred to follows :) 

In ealendar year 1959, television program material was distributed to the 
following countries: 


Far East Africa Near Fast Latin America West Europe 
Australia Nigeria Cyprus Argentina Austria 
Hong Kong In‘lia Brazil Belgium 
Japan Iran Colombia Denmark 
Korea Lebanon Cuba Finland 
New Zealand Turkey Domincan Republic Franee 
Philippines E] Salvador West Germany 
Thailand Guatemala Italy 
Haiti Luxembourg 
Honduras Monaco 
Mexico Netherlands 
Nicaragua Norway 
Peru Portugal 
Uruguay Spain 
Venezuela Sweden 


Switzerland 
United Kingdom 
Yugoslavia 

No two countries received precisely the same amount and kind of program 
material due to the variation in the number of programs targeted to meet specific 
country and area objectives. A summary of field estimates indicates that during 
calendar year 1959, the average post in the free world countries placed 73 percent 
of television program material on oversea television stations to date. This 
constitutes approximately 1,652 hours of air time. 

Several posts have stated that certain useful television programs are being 
held in reserve against future news breaks involving the subjects covered in the 
programs. Many of the programs distributed during this period have been 
rerun—some several times—and the vast majority of the material sent to the 
field is available for reuse for an indefinite period. 


PRIVATE VERSUS GOVERNMENT STATIONS 


Mr. Creperserc. As I understand it, these transmitters in these 
various countries are controlled by the Governments of the respective 
countries. 

Mr. Wueeter. No, sir, not necessarily. In Latin America you have 
very largely the same type of commercial television that you have in 

this country. In Japan you have both commercial and noncommer- 
cial, like the BBC. In Great Britain you have a commercial network 
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competing with the BBC, which is a public service corporation. This 
exists in some other parts. 

For example, in the Middle East you have commercial stations. 
Lebanon has a commercial station with two different channels. 

Mr. Creperserc. Where do you have your best luck, with the com- 
mercial stations or the government stations ? 

Mr. Wuee ter. It depends really on the country. I would say in 
Great Britain we would have better placement with the BBC than we 
would with the commercial stations who are plagued with the same 
type of problem we have in this country, which is clearing time. 
The noncommercial stations have always had an easier time in clear- 
ing their programs. 

PURCHASE OF TIME 


Mr. Creperserc. Do I understand correctly that you do not purchase 
time on any of these stations ¢ 

Mr. Wueecer. You are correct, sir. 

Mr. Crperserc. I hope that will continue to be the case as this 
program expands and television becomes more of a vehicle of com- 
munication worldwide, because if we ever get in the position of going 
into the various countries all over the world and purchasing time we 
will have a budget here the like of which we will never be able to 
support. 

Mr. Wueeter. I may say, sir, I have no intention whatsoever of 
buying time. 

Mr. CeperserG. Just as one member of the committee, I can assure 
you that I will oppose the purchasing of any time on any of these 
stations. I am for getting anything that you can free. That is all 
that I have. 

COVERAGE OF KHRUSHCHEV’S VISIT 


Mr. Roonry. Mr. Wheeler, at the bottom of page 285 of these justi- 
fications I note that during Khrushchev’s visit to the United States 
the Agency arranged for special daily coverage and immediate world- 
wide distribution of prints showing places, people, and things seen by 
the Soviet Premier. 

Exactly what do you mean by this? 

Mr. Wueeter. Mr. Chairman, this relates to some other considera- 
tion. I would ask your permission to go off the record. 

Mr. Rooney. I do not know. You go right ahead, and if it is neces- 
sary we will take it off the record. 

Mr. Wueecer. On the Khrushchev visit there were 11 days of cover- 
age of which a part was 35 millimeter silent film, 200 feet a day, and 
100 feet per day of 16 millimeter silent and sound, and in both the 
effort was to look over Mr. Khrushchev’s shoulder. 

Mr. Rooney. When you talk about this 35 millimeter, your silent 
film, are you talking about your area of the Television Ser vice? 

Mr. Wueeter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. You are not talking of the Motion Picture Service? 

Mr. Wueeter. The Motion Picture Service’s was color film which 
was for another purpose entirely. 

Mr. Rooney. In addition to the Motion Picture Service looking over 
his shoulder, we find the Television Service was doing the same thing; 
is that right? 
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Mr. Wueeter. Ina sense, yes. May I clarify? 

The Motion Picture Service was shooting for a complete film in 
color which would be brought out perhaps a month later. ‘The tele- 
vision coverage was going out each day for use immediately in day-by- 
day stories. 

Mr. Roonry. Proceed. 


COST OF SUPPLEMENTARY COVERAGE 


Mr. Wueeter. We supplied material on a daily basis to all coun- 
tries not supplied by a commercial organization. 

Mr. Rooney. What did this cost ? 

Mr. Wueecer. There were two contracts totaling $7,000. 

Mr. Rooney. Were not the commercial television people doing the 
same thing ¢ 

Mr. Wueeter. Yes, to a certain extent they were. We were trying 
to cover those areas which would not get coverage from the commer- 
cial sources. 

Mr. Rooney. Did you acquire any film from the commercial 
companies ¢ 

Mr. WueeEter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Did you have to pay for it ? 

Mr. Wueeter. That was in the contract. We got their coverage 
plus what we actually wanted in addition. 

Mr. Rooney. How much did you pay them for the coverage 4 

Mr. Wueeter. The total of the contracts was $7,000 for the two. 

Mr. Rooney. Now, in addition to paying $7,000 to a company—— 

Mr. Wueecer. Two companies. 

Mr. Roonry. You spent how much ¢ 

Mr. Wueecer. That was it. That included the prints. That was 
the total amount. 

Mr. Rooney. If I unde rstand this correctly, and if I am wrong 
please tell me, you spent $7,000 for the commercial Sean unies to make 
film be yond the area they were themselves making it for their own 
pur pose S¢ 

Mr. Wueeter. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. Describe what you mean by that. 

Mr. Wueerer. In normal commercial coverage on a personality 
such as Mr. Khrushchev the reels would concentrate primarily on 
Khrushchev, where Khrushchev goes, what he is doing, and so on, 
The news, the hard news, is Khrushchev, possibly if there should be 
any demonstrations against him, but by and large you always have 
your cameras on the man. We felt that it was desirable not only _ 
this should Mapes n, but that we should take advantage of his visit, i 
other countries, r le tting those countries see what this man was 
seeing, looking at x through his eyes. And therefore, we asked for 
additional coverage and we contracted for additional coverage so 
that, apart from just looking at Khrushchev and where he went, you 
would in fact look over Khrushchev’s shoulder and see what he was 
seeing. 

USE OF HOSTILE DEMONSTRATION SCENES 


Mr. Rooney. Did you get any pictures of hostile demonstrations 
against him ? 
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Mr. Wueecer. I would think whatever hostile demonstrations there 
were would be included in the standard commercial coverage. 

Mr. Rooney. Did you get any of them? 

Mr. Wueeter. Well, we would have gotten this. 

Mr. Rooney. Can you speak as though you knew exactly what 
happened ? 

Mr. Wureter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Did you get any hostile demonstrations? 

Mr. Wueeter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Did you show those on television in other parts of the 
world ? 

Mr. Wueeter. Those would have gone together with the rest of 
the material, yes. 

Mr. Roonry. Not “would have gone.” Did they go? 

Mr. Wuee er. It is impossible to answer categorically what hap- 
pened on someone else’s network, but in general any news editor would 
use it. I can only speak in general terms, sir, because we do not con- 
trol, we do not cut the story and hand it to them to go on. 

Mr. Rooney. The point is you sent it to them ? 

Mr. Wueeter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. You sent them pictures of hostile demonstrations? 

Mr. Wueeter. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. You do not know whether they showed them or not?: 

Mr. Wuee er. It is impossible for us to say from here. 

Mr. Roonry. Did you get any reports with regard to their having 
been shown ? 

Mr. Wueeter. The reports were that the material was used, but 
whether a given scene was used or not it would be impossible to say 
without having to go back and research that particular point. I 
would hazard a guess it would have been. 

Mr. Roonry. Of course, we would have wasted money if it had not 
been. 

Mr. Wueeter. I think any news editor would use it, but I say it 
would be impossible for me to state categorically that something was 
used or not. I would think probably in 99 percent of the cases it 
would be used, but I would imagine that perhaps in the Soviet Union, 
or Poland, or Czechoslovakia, a demonstration would not be used. 

Mr. Rooney. We thank you, Mr. Wheeler. 

Mr. Wueecer. Thank you, sir. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Roonry. The committee will please come to order. 

Before proceeding to the next item, which is entitled “Office of 
Private Cooperation,” Mr. Bow has some questions which might now 
be answered with regard to a request for information that he has 
previously made. 


RENTAL AND AIR CONDITIONING OF INFORMATION CENTERS 
AT CALCUTTA AND PATNA 


Mr. Bow. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman, and this is in reference to a 
statement which has been prepared concerning the information centers 
at Caleutta and Patna in India. I requested certain information and 
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some information came up several days ago which was not 
satisfactory. 

Now, I have an additional report which is not completely clear 
to me as to being responsive to my questions. 

First, Mr. Posner, I would like to ask you this: 

You make reference here to the lease in Calcutta having been ob- 
tained in 1951 and running to February 28, 1961, and that the USIA 
has two 5-year options to renew the lease, running to February 28, 
1971. 

The original amount stipulated in the lease is $24,000 per annum. 

Is there any provision in the lease as to the amount of rental to be 
charged if renewed, or will that new rental rate be negotiated ? 

Mr. Posner. I have not personally seen the lease, Mr. Bow, There- 
fore, I do not know if the option to renew is at the original rate or not. 

The material I have available to me indicates that there has been 
no increase in the lease thus far and no projection of an increase is 
included in the Agency’s budget. 

Mr. Bow. There will be no increase thus far because the lease runs 
for 10 years—from 1951 to February 28, 1961. There has been no 
rental. 

The point I would like to know before I am willing to spend 
$19,800 to put a permanent air-conditioning unit into this building, 
which is a central air-conditioning unit for the entire building, is 
what the rental is going to be on that building, because if we put this 
new 20-ton air-conditioning unit in this building, which will com- 
pletely air-condition it, it would seem to me that at the end of 1961 
you might very possibly find that your rental will go up very high. 
This type of unit becomes a fixture in the building which we could 
not remove, and I would like to have you find out for us exactly what 
that situation is. 

Mr. Posner. I think you are quite right, sir. I shall endeavor to 
determine firmly what the situation is with regard to the option to 
renew. 

(The requested information appears at pp. 107 and 673.) 

Mr. Bow. Is that also true at Patna where you are undertaking 
routine renewal negotiations? Apparently, it has not yet been re- 
newed. The annual rent has remained at $1,260 as stipulated in the 
original lease. 

Has it now been agreed upon that the new lease will be at $1,260? 

I remember we had testimony to the effect that was being increased. 

Mr. Posner. My information is that the renewal of this lease has 
not been settled. The air-conditioning units requested in the 1961 
budget for this place are window units rather than a single central 
air-conditioning unit; they could be used for other space. 

Mr. Bow. They would not become fixtures in the building? 

Mr. Posner. That is correct. 

Mr. Bow. However, I notice that these window units are 2-ton units. 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. That isa pretty heavy unit for a single-room installation. 

Can vou give us any reason why they have to have a 2-ton unit? 

Mr. Posner. I know only that there is a total of 3,000 square feet 
of space in Patna. 

Mr. Bow. You do not know the size of the rooms? A 2-ton unit 
isa rather large one. 
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Will you please get the size of the rooms and furnish to us some 
further breakdown on this? 


Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Bow. In my opinion this information is not sufficient on which 
to make an appropriation. I realize in both areas you have weather 
where you may need air conditioning but, certainly, in my estimation 
you have not yet justified an expenditure in the amount which you 
are requesting. 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir; we shal] endeavor to provide additional in- 
formation, Mr. Bow. 


(The matter supplied follows :) 


STATEMENT CONCERNING INFORMATION CENTER RENTS AND AIR CONDITIONING AT 
CALCUTTA AND PATNA, INDIA 


The USIS Center at Calcutta was obtained under lease effective March 1, 1951, 
and running to February 28, 1961. USIS has two 5-year options to renew this 
lease, running to February 28, 1971. The rent originally stipulated in the lease 
was 114,000 rupees per year, or approximately $24,000. There has been no 
change in the rental rate. 

The lease for the Patna Center was entered into on June 1, 1954, for a 3-year 
period, with three annual options to renew. The lease thus runs through May 30, 
1960. The post is undertaking routine renewal negotiations. The annual rent 
has remained at $1,260, as stipulated in the original lease. 

The 1961 budget estimates provide for the installation of a 20-ton air condi- 
tioning unit at Calcutta. This would supplement the 15-ton unit, which has in- 
sufficient capacity to cool both the USIS office space and the library and audi- 
torium at the same time. There are 19,000 square feet of space in the center, 
of which 6,000 are taken up by the library and auditorium, and the balance by 
exhibit workshop, distribution shop, office space, and the like. 

The 1961 budget estimates provide also for the installation of six individual 
window units, 2 tons each, in the Patna Center, which presently has no air con- 
ditioning. The center has 3,000 square feet of space, including the auditorium. 

The amounts included in the 1961 budget estimates for these purposes, by 
object class for each location, are as follows: 


Object class Calcutt 


( ta Patna Total 
05 Rents and utilities 
Rent for an additional 2,000 square feet of space $3, 00O $3, 000 
Utilities for air conditioning to be installed in 1961 2. 477 $600 | 3,077 
Subtotal — . : 5, 477 600 6, 077 
07 Other contractual service 
Supplying and installing air-conditioning units 14, 323 3, 600 17, 923 
BU. ce ceadeen 


ace does: ecieidbatatelaiehad eit | 19, 800 4, 200 24, 000 


The lease on the Information Center at Calcutta has two 5-year options to 
renew at the same anual rental rate of 114,000 rupees, the equivalent of $24,000. 

The post has now been authorized to negotiate extension of the lease at Patna 
for 1 year, with three annual renewal options. The rent from inception through 
May 1960 has been $1,260 per year. The extension from June 1960 through May 
1964 will be at an increase of $120 per year, a total annual rental of $1,380. 

The Patna Center consists of two large rooms, a Smaller storage room, and 
an entry way, a total of 3,000 square feet of space. The dimensions of the rooms 
are: library, 30 by 50 feet; auditorium, 30 by 40 feet; storage, 10 by 2° feet: 
and entry 5 by 10 feet. 

The field proposal for 1961 is to install six 2-ton individual window-type units. 
Air-conditioning engineers of the Foreign Buildings Operations of the Depart- 
ment of State confirm that six 2-ton units are required to air-condition the 
3,000 square feet of space in the building in Patna, based on the efficiency of 
air-conditioning equipment operating under the temperature and relative hu- 
midity conditions which prevail. 








Monpay, Marcu 7, 1960. 


OFFICE OF PRIVATE COOPERATION 
WITNESSES 


CONGER REYNOLDS, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF PRIVATE COOPERATION 
MORTON B. LEVIN, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO DIRECTOR 

BEN POSNER, AGENCY BUDGET OFFICER 

GEORGE V. ALLEN, DIRECTOR, USIA 


Mr. Roonry. The next item is entitled “Office of Private Coopera- 
tion,” which is to be found beginning at page 297 of the justifications. 

This request is in the amount of $612,700. 

Do you have a statement with regard to this request, Mr. Reynolds? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Reynotps. As you have no doubt observed, this is essentially 
the same request as last year—the same amount of money. 

On page 297 we have stated what the Office of Private Cooperation 
does, and I think both you and Mr. Bow are familiar with that and 
I need not go into it. 

If you are interested in results and what has been going on in this 
work that we have been doing, we have a lot of notes that. we can give 
you. We can go over these now or we can file them for the ree ord as 
you see fit. 

Mr. Rooney. You may proceed. 


PROGRAM OBJECTIVE 


Mr. Reynotps. We in the Office of Private Cooperation stimulate 
people-to- people relationships. Whether we work with persons and 
groups in the formal] people- to- peop le program or outside that fr: awme- 
work, the goal is to get them in touch somehow with their counterparts 
in other lands, seeking to know, to understand, and to like—to be 
known. to be understood, and to be liked. We provide ideas, plans, 
information, guidance, recognition, encouragement. 

When the term * ‘people to people” was used 3 or 4 years ago, people 
said, “What's that?” Today, we rarely encounter such a reaction. 
People increasingly are asking or agreeing to have a part in inter- 

ational projec ts. 

The current year is the best so far in people to-peop yle activities. 
More things are happening, and they are more important. Some we 
can summarize statistically: others are so multifarious that we cannot 
group them. We know by gener: al observation that the idea is spre ad- 
ing—and building good works. 


PARTICIPATION OF VARIOUS GROUPS 


Many thousands of private American citizens are now consciously 
helping to improve relations with peoples in other countries. They 
are doing this through such national organizations as Rotary Inter- 
national, American Legion, Kiwanis, Lions International, the Veter- 
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ans of Foreign Wars, Oddfellows, Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
Optimist International, Zonta International, and many others. 

In the New York Life Insurance Co. last summer, about 5,000 em- 
ployees brought in a gross of 72,000 books to send to other countries 
(net 39,000). Many of those employees will soon be exchanging let- 
ters with recipients of the books overseas. Some eventu: lly” will go 
to visit their counterparts or will entertain them on visits to this 
country. 

In another book drive sparked by Rotary International, in Harris- 
burg, Pa., the Harrisburg Patriot News, the Pennsylvania School 
System, and the Mechanicsbur g U.S.N. Depot, more than 19,000 good 


American books were collected and shipped to India and the Philip- 
pines out of 50,000 gross. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 


Thus far in fiscal 1960, cooperation of this type has brought in 
62,000 good books that are wanted at field posts. ‘Transportation 
abroad for most of these will be donated by private carriers. We 
estimate the total for fiscal 1960 at 175,000. 

Cooperation from magazine publishers and distributors has given 
us 414,000 magazines so far. A planned program for more newsst and 
collections assures an additional 632,000 for the rest of the year. 
Thus, we estimate contributions in this field will run to 1,048,000 
magazines. More magazines have been shipped by several private 
organizations and by hundreds of pen friends of people abroad. We 
estimate these also would total hundreds of thousands. 

Give the books a value of a dollar each (a conservative appraisal) 
and the magazines 25 cents, and you find that private participation is 
putting at least. $350,000 worth of carefully chosen books and maga- 
zines in hands across the seas. USIA posts have repeatedly told us 
they want more books and magazines. 


AFFILIATIONS 


There are 92 city and town affiliations now as compared with 75 
when we reported a year ago. Similarly, university affiliations have 
risen to 46 (37 a year ago). Through the ceremonies, the publicity, 
the meaningful exchanges, and the correspondence that affiliations 
generate they become an important support of cordial relations be- 
tween the respective governments. 


PEN FRIENDS 


The formal letter-writing groups are estimated to be matching up 
about 400,000 pen friends a year. 

Stamp collectors alone are making 191,700 contacts by mail this 
year as they send first-day covers to collectors abroad. A correspond- 
ing figure last year was 99,787. 


PERSONAL CONTACTS 


Many Americans go abroad with people-to-people projects in their 
minds. Living abroad many have undertaken some diplomatic 
missionary work among their neighbors. The reports on town affilia- 
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tions are full of specific instances, and the Armed Services Com- 
mittee alone has greatly increased the number of American hands ex- 
tended in fellowship to persons in the countries where military per- 
sonnel are stationed. 

TRAINING 


Business is building good public relations for itself and for the 
Nation in its operations abroad. Three pioneer classes in “overseas- 
manship” have now gone through the short course recently established 
by the Business Council for International U nderstanding at Ameri- 
can University. Top-level businessmen are working on projects with 
State and USIA. 


HOSPITALITY 


Preparation of hospitality for foreign visitors has been stimulated 
by the proclamation of 1960 as “Visit USA Year.” Our office has 
assisted in some model pilot projects. For example, Ruritan National, 
America’s largest rural service organization, has adopted a progr am 
to open up more than 1,000 American farm homes to rural groupe 
from overseas who will be visiting the United States this summer 


SERVICE TO MAN 


Service to suffering humanity is the objective of the projects of 
the Medical and Health, and Handic apped, groups. Project Hope— 
to send a medical training ship to Southeast Asia—has been exten- 
sively publicized recently. We understand more than a million dol- 
lars in cash, pledges, and supplies and equipment have been raised 
so far. 

LIAISON 


In our daily work we deal with a steady flow of visitors and letters 
asking for information or guidance in public relations abroad. From 
the foreign posts of U SIS come another steady flow of suggestions 
and requests that call for contacts with persons in the private sector. 
All of these are too various to be summarized in statistics though they 
require a large part of the time of the manpower involved. 

In our files we have many quotations from the speeches and other 
utterances of persons prominent in public affairs. These endorse 
people-to-people work and demand that more of it be done. The 
President himself has called upon the citizenry many times to help 
in foreign affairs through such activities. Senators, Members of the 
House, ambassadors (both our own and those of other countries), 
executive officers in the Federal Government, editors, commentators, 
and many others call for this type of contacting our neighbors. 

I have given you there the highlights of the program. 

I have here some 45 pages of detailed explanation of the various 
committees of people-to-people and what they are doing, and of the 
various organizations outside the people-to-people program proper 
aredoing. Weare, of course, working with them. 
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I should like to offer this for the record, Mr. Chairman, if you want 
to use it. I do not think you want to listen to all of it. 


Mr. Rooney. Suppose you furnish each member of the committee 
with a copy of it. 


Mr. Reyno.ps. Yes, sir. 
(The material was furnished the committee later. ) 


POSITIONS IN WASHINGTON 


Mr. Roonry. Mr. Reynolds, it appears that you have 40 positions 
here in Washington, is that right? 

Mr. Reynotps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And the total cost of these jobs is $358,275, correct? 

Mr. Reynotps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. This would be an average of about $9,000 a job? 

Mr. Reynotps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Would you insert at this point in the record a break- 
down showing the names, grades, and salaries of these 40 people? 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Reynowps. We have it already. 

Mr. Bow. You have it now? 

Mr. Reynoups. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. May we have it, please ? 

Mr. Reynoups. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. This looks like a high class operation. I mean “high” 
in grades. 

Mr. Reynotps. It has to be because this is a selling operation. We 
do little clerical work, but we do a great deal of contact with the 
public and most of our officers are salesmen going out and selling these 
ideas to the public. 


STAFFING PATTERN 


Mr. Rooney. We shall insert at this point in the record the list or 
so-called staffing pattern of this outfit. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 
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Office of priwate cooperation staffing pattern 














i 
Organization unit Authorized position | Grade Present incumbent |} Grade | Salary 
title | 
a — —__— em —___— — panini 
Office of Director__......| Director wainiis ieakabeiah | GS-17 Reynolds, Conger £s..] GS-17 $15, 375 
Deputy director.......| GS-16 Begg, John M ....-| GS-16 14, 910 
Special assistant GS-15 Levin, Morton B GS-15 | 13, 070 
Secretary _-.-.- | GS-7 Gildea, Jeanne | GS-7 | 5, 730 
a! S| AP <tecnnn eae Fahl, Elizabeth | GS-6 4.790 
do eed -| GS-5 Schwartz, Linda ..| GS-4 | 3, 755 
Administrative staff_._--| Administrative officer.| GS-11 | Birckner, Jacqueline..| GS-11 | 7, 030 
Administrative | GS-9 | Head, Norma Jean GS-7 5, 430 
assistant. } 
| Correspondence clerk .| GS-5 Vacant , a 
Promotion staff_......... Information specialist.| GS-14 | Shubert, Leonard_- GS-14 12, 120 
fi Seas | GS-13 | Miles, Aileen ...-s| GS-13 10, 230 
Secretary_...__--___- GS-5 | Soos, Edythe ...| GS-5 4, 940 
| Clerk Zz sizes 2 call Saree | Turner, Edward ...| GS-4 4, 230 
Planning/coordination | Planning officer GS-14 Hummel, George J -- GS-14 12, 075 
staff. ae ™ acs GS-14 Fair, Eugene ; GS-14 12, 
ee a GS-12 Bryan, Robert GS-12 8, 
| Secretary GS-5 | Lack, Margaret GS-5 4, 490 
Private enterprise - --_---- | Chief Program GS-15 Green, Fitzhugh_.._..| GS-15 12, 650 
| Executive. | 
| Program executive GS-15 | Dooher, Gerald_.__...| QS-15 13, 670 
|_....d0._-...._..__--..| GS-14 | Mathes, Hamilton GS-14 | 11,595 
| _.. ...--.--| GS-14 | Chambers, E. Snow- GS-14 | 12, 075 
| den | 
._.do ine GS-14 | Franklin, Robert GS-13 10, 320 
do ae GS-13 Lee, Maurice 7 GS-12 9, 665 
..do GS-12 | Vacant.-_. 
do GS-12 | Hodges, Hollis GS-12 8, 570 
| Secretary : GS-5 Lovett, Ruth ‘ .| GS-4 3, 755 
do__-- GS-5 | Chapman, Janet Gs-5 4, 940 
| a a 7 GS-5 Baxter, Ann a .| GS-5 4, 790 
lnc : . Gs-5 | Norris, Ann as-4 3, 755 
Cultural affairs .| Chief program GS-15 Privitera, Joseph GS-15 12, 770 
|} executive | 
| Program executive GS-14 | Stickney, Benjamin GS-14 11, 835 
do GS-14 Olsen, Stuart GS-12 10, 600 
| _.do ‘ GS-14 Thoman, Joseph GS-14 12, 120 
| oss | GS-13 | Earle, Elizabeth GS-13 9, 890 
j Giw4s054 : GS-13 | Routt, Garland | (1) 
do E ; ; GS-13 | Kramer, Wilford ) 
Secretary | GS-5 | Rosen, Madeline 2) 
..do | GS-5 Gundelsheimer, GS-5 4, 640 
Helen | 
do sé biebss ‘ Gs-5 | Colletti, Barbara GS-5 4,040 
..do binitacpedlinds GS+4 | Feiner, Arlene GS-4 3, 755 


t Pending. 
2 Detailed to IOC. 


JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


Mr. Rooney. We shall at this point insert in the record pages 297 
through 300 of the justifications. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The Office of Private Cooperation carries out the mandate of section 1005 of 
Public Law 402, “to utilize, to the maximum extent practicable, the services and 
facilities of private agencies.” It stimulates, helps plan, and guides work by 
groups and individuals aimed at improving understanding and developing friend- 
ship between Americans and the peoples of other countries. 

Through business associations, private corporations, educational institutions, 
and hundreds of civic, cultural, recreation, and other social groups, literally thou- 
sands of citizens are offered opportunities and encouragement to make friends 
and extend their influence in other countries. Towns and cities affiliate with 
others abroad. Universities exchange books, letters, students, teachers. Indi- 
viduals write to pen friends, send them magazines and books or sometimes 
music or stamps. Whole communities gather books and ship them overseas. Some 
exchange spoken words by means of tapes. Thousands of persons go abroad and 
meet their counterparts face to face. Many entertain foreign students, digni- 
taries, or plain tourists visiting the United States. In all the varied ways of 
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carrying on communication, private cooperators apply their time and talent to 
expanding and extending American contacts with other peoples. 

To further this private supplementation of official diplomacy and communica- 
tion, a formal people-to-people program was launched in 1956. The Office of 
Private Cooperation has become the chief channel] for the executive branch of 
the Government in furnishing information, encouragement, and where necessary 
material assistance to the numerous committees through which the program 
functions. In addition, the Office works with many other private groups and 
individuals not part of the formal people-to-people organizations. All of these 
activities help achieve the general—and frequently the specific—objectives of the 
U.S. Information Agency. 

Summary of requirements 


| 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate | Increase or 
decrease (—) 


ITEM OF EXPENSE 














I. Domestic positions --............-.-- | 40 40 40 
II. Funds: 
Personal services and related costs__._- $316, 310 $358, 275 hk eT 
Travel es eas al sn 22, 657 | 22, 200 Bp BOO Lvacacreanwenus 
Program expenses. - _- -| 250, 095 230, 525 $90, 008 hw kk 
Fixed personal services adjustme nts in 
1961 !_ Cae Si SE nee ave aca aia bea nade 1, 700 | 1 $1, 700 
Motel dares i eas Tyscul 589, 062 | 611, 000 | 612, 700 | , 700 
| | 
$Ineludes Federal sklaidi health insurance contribution, $2,300; and within aril salary increases, 


$685; offset by deduction of $1,285 for 1 less day in 1961. See table 6 for further information. 


EXPLANATION OF ITEMS 


Personal services and related costs (1959 actual, $316,310; 1960 
$358,275; 1961 estimate, $358,275; no change) 


The estimates provide for 40 positions distributed by function as follows 
6 for overall direction and supervision; 4 for administration and records main- 
tenance; 4 for planning and coordination; 4 for promotional activities; 22 for 
guidance and assistance to the committees of the people-to-people program and 


other private groups working independently of committee structure. 


Travel (1959 actual, $22,657 
change) 


estimate, 


; 1960 estimate, $22,200; 1961 estimate, $22,200; no 


WO 


This item includes funds for travel for the purpose of providing necessary 


promotional contacts, assistance, and operational guidance to committees and 
participating groups, $19,500; and travel of committee chairmen and advisory 


committeemen to Washington for special meetings at request of the Agency, 
$2,700. 


Program expenses (1959 actual, $250,095 ; 1960 estimate, $230,525; 1961 estimate, 
$230,525; no change) 

The program funds requested for 1961 are shown in the following table in 
comparison with actual expenditures for 1959 and estimates for 1960: 


} . ae y ms wa 
1959 actual | 1960 eatimate | 1961 estimate | Increase or 
| decrease (—) 
| i 


Operating expenses for committees $107, 686 | $99, 685 OO ) eae 
Substantive program assistance and facilits ative | | | 
expenses for nonprofit organizations and 
groups. _- Sed bAbind th auicktl 138, 439 | 125, 240 126,240 |......- eeere se 
Informational materials........---------- — 3,970 | 5, 600 3H § GOO. bon05<scnea pen 
Total adh plat eet atl Lie 250, 095 | 230, 525 230, 525 |_-- 
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Operating expenses for committees.—Experience in the people-to-people pro- 
gram so far has shown that it is practically impossible for some committees to 
raise funds for staff help and administrative expenses. Assisted on those items, 
they nevertheless enlist many persons in giving their time, materials, assistance, 
and money for project work. In this way a little Agency seed money applied to 
necessary administrative and promotional service results in a great volume of 
useful activity generated through private channels. Assistance is provided to 
the following committees: 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate! Inerease or 
| decrease (—) 


A oon canis ces aed sahnebeaemscemeiion $14, 074 $14, 074 $14,074 |....- a 
Esk hoe leks Sei a Shetarwneccedead 18, 848 | 16, 590 | 16, 500 |... sneeal 
Handicapped | 4 SOS cS we 7, 100 | 9, 250 OE cc nc< aa 
ES RIS eS ee ana a ae a | 18, 000 | 21, 661 | 22, 861 | $1, 200 
ES. foc set. 4. 572 | 6, 000 | G00 1...-.---s080 
ae ed i a a = a 7, 100 | 8, 000 | aa 
I nc | 6, 000 | 6, 000 | 6, 000 es 
et cada 14, 000 14, 000 | OY eae 
a | 3, 000 3, 000 | 3,000 |_. aa 
a a ae 14, 642 1, 200 —1, 200 
Re et ie 350 cee fie a 
ad ee PES kn SR 107, 686 99, 685 99, 685 | aa 








Other committees such as advertising, armed services, banking, books, busi- 
ness associations, farm groups, foreign affairs, 4-H Clubs, fraternal, hotel 
industry, insurance, labor, magazines, medicine and the health professions, pub- 
lic relations, religious groups, scientists and engineers, service organizations, 
transportation agencies, travelers, women’s groups, and youth have carried on 
programs either through their own efforts or through existing groups that were 
willing to underwrite overhead expenses. 

Substantive program assistance and facilitative expenses for nonprofit or- 
ganizations.—This item includes: (1) grants for continuation of specific proj- 
ects not presently the responsibility of any individual committee; (2) grants to 
nonprofit organizations, not within the committee framework, for specific proj- 
ects; and (3) production and distribution costs of Agency materials to be used 
by cooperating organizations. The breakdown is as follows: 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate 
decrease (—) 


University affiliation program._.__....- J $13, 000 $13, 000 | 
Grants to organizations for collection, sereening, 

packing, and shipping overseas donated 
Sires fete Se ; 86, 376 63, 300 63, 300 


| 
| 
$13, 000 
} 


1961 estimate = Increase or 
j 


I tree ee et 0 lC ti‘ eT CCl RR T.....- ta 
Sponsorship of letterwriting campaigns-_-_-_--- 10, 250 | 10, 250 Pee evieenun one 
Grants to organizations for preparation and | 

distribution costs of informational materials 9, 515 | 8, 000 BORO Besse 
Grants for packing and shipping exhibits | 

(domestic) and sponsoring costs = | 150 | 2, 000 | 2, 000 


Grants for production and distribution. costs 
of material prepared for Agency (such as 
first-day covers)___._....--- 12, 512 22 690 2 690 

Printing and distribution costs for bulk utiliza- 
tion of Agency-prepared material through 
committees 6, 636 6, 000 6, 000 


WOU sik Satinitlgetiieettilainiea bnibbamresneads 138, 439 125, 240 125, 240 


Informational materials.—There is a continuing demand for information and 
guidance through the medium of special news features, articles, pamphlets, 
committee activity reports, film prints, photographs, and brochures which explain 
and cross-reference ways and means of stimulating and carrying on private 
cooperation projects. 
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OPERATING EXPENSES FOR COMMITTEES 


Mr. Rooney. At page 299 of the justifications we find that in 1959 


you spent in operating expenses for committees the amount of 
$107,686. 


Mr. Reyno.ps. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Roonry. And you list the breakdown of this figure under 11 
categories. 


Do you have a breakdown of each of them 
of each of them ? 


Mr. Reynoxps. In general, this is for personnel of these committees 
and administrative support as well as the staff employees who. are 
doing the work of those committees. 

Mr. Rooney. You mean in addition to the 40 high-priced people 


you have in Washington, you also pay people to work with these 
committees ¢ 





a further breakdown 


Mr. Reynotps. It is very difficult to run a committee that 
somebod y—— 


Mr. Rooney. I did not ask you that. Do you or do you not? 

Mr. Reynotps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. And these people you pay are members of the various 
organizations about which you spoke a while ago? 

Mr. Reynowps. We make grants to the committees and they pay 
them. 


Mr. Rooney. How about helping us to find out to whom you paid 
this money ? 


What information do you have? 

Mr. Reynoups. We havea list of the people. 

Mr. Roonry. To what does this sheet refer? What does this sheet 
show # 

Mr. Rreynotps. It shows the employees of the committees that are 
supported by the Office of Private Cooperation—that receive grants. 
This does not show their entire expenditure, but it shows 
ployees of those committees. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have legal authority to make grants such as 
this to committees and organizations? 

Mr. Reynoxps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. This figure of $93,162—the total for these employees— 
is part of what figure here? 

Mr. Reynoxps. It is part of the $99,685 to which you referred a few 
minutes ago. 

Mr. Roonry. No; I did not refer to that. I referred to $107,686 
if my memory serves me right. 

Mr. Reynotps. Allright, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. I am referring to actual payments in 1959. 

Mr. Reynoxps. In 1959 it is part of the $107,686. 

Mr. Roonry. This figure is just as firm in 1960 as it was in 1959? 

Mr. Reynotps. The sheet I have given you there is for the current 
year, fiscal year 1960. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have the figure for 1959 ? 

Mr. Reynotps. We do not have it with us, sir. 


Mr. Roonry. What makes up the difference between the total on 
this sheet of $93,162, and $99,685 ? 


the em- 
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Mr. Reynotps. That includes rentals and office expenses as well as 
minor administrative support and things of that sort. 


LOCATION OF COMMITTEE 


Mr. Rooney. Where are the people listed on this sheet employed? 
In what cities are they employed ¢ 

Mr. Rreynoutps. We do not have a list, to the best of my knowledge, 
on that. 

The Cartoonist Committee is located in New York; the Civic Com- 
mittee is located in Boston. No: I believe, the first two are located 
in. Boston and the second two in Washington. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have another copy of this? 

Mr. Reynotps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. You may proceed. 

Mr. Rsynotps. The Fine Arts Committee is located in Washington; 
the Handicapped Committee is located in Washington; the Hobbies 
Committee is located in New York: the Letter Writing Committee 
is located in New York; the Music Committee is located in Washing- 
ton; the Veterans Committee is located in Washington; the Sports 
Committee is located in New York, and that is all. 


COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES 


‘Mr. Rooney. We shall insert this list at this point in the record. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


Committee employees, fiscal year 1960 


Committee Name of employee | Fulltime | Part time 
per annum) | (per annum) 
Cartoonist : * Yvonne Keller $1, 800 
Civic 

Committees Margaret King 3, 766 
Michael Shulman ‘ 1, 200 
AMA ; \ Richard Oakland 7, 705 
Miss Bowman 3, 375 
Fine Arts | Eleanor Mitchell ; 9 4 
Lisa Suter 4 040 
Handicapped Winfield Smith 6, 500 
Sarah Canningham 3, 200 
Hobbies Carol Lockwood 460 
Carol Davis 3, 640 
Riehard Harburger 7 3, 640 

Letter writings . Caroline Botsford 200 = 

| Typist 200 

Bookkeeper 250 
Music 3 Ralph Black 12, 000 
Ruth Sickafu 200 
Dorothy Beckner 206 

Veterans Secretarial service 600 
Sports Harold Moor 10, OOO 
Carole Luisi 3. 900 


¢ 1! Committee to raise $2,854 of the total $12,000. If fail, however, IOC has agreed to backstop 
AMOUNTS PAID COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES, 1959 
Mr. Rooney. Will you please also insert a detailed list, giving 


names, cities, and activities of all the persons who received any part 
of the $107,686 in the last fiscal year, to wit: 1959? 
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Mr. Reynotps. Yes, sir. 
(The information supplied follows :) 


Employees serving on committee secretariats in a paid capacity during fiscal year 
1959, total $90,450 


Committee Employee City |} Full Part 
time time 
— 
Cartoonist Yvonne Keller. New York $1, 800 
Civic | 
Boston office ....| Margaret King. | Boston. ----| $3, 766 i 
Michael Shulman | do 684 
Washington office | Alan Beales | Washington, D.C 4,000 
AMA). Secretarial services. 2, 000 
Fine Arts .-| Eleanor Mitchell-_. do | 8,800 
Lisa Suter- do 3, 755 
Handicapped Barbara Farwell do 5, 450 
Winifield Seott Smith do 992 
Sarah Cunningham do 3, 200 
Hobbie mea Carol Lockwood. -- New veer. ...<i lad 5,715 
Carole Davis do 3, 833 
Mary Loughlin. -- do 650 
Helen Clymer-. sieeaiare . 112 
Margaret Marin lo | 104 
Snsan Wilson do | 210 
Martha Sparkman do 13 
Hedda Markowitz do 699 
Betsy Davis do | 715 
Barbara Brand. do 494 
Mercedes Macias do | 364 
A. L. Cassidy do | 65 
Letterwriting Caroline Botsford do | 3, 960 
Musi Richard L. Brookbank Charleston, W. Va 8, 000 } 
Helen Thompson do 1, 200 
Dorothy Beckner do 3, 300 | ‘ 
Sports Harold Moor New York .---| 10,000 
Carole Luisi do 3, 900 | 
Speakers Carla Williams Washington, D.C } 8,250 | 
Gladys Burgess do 1, 046 
Phyllis Sterling do 990 
Eleanor Johnston cee | i3 
B. Boegi ..do | > 
E. Heidenreich asanee 722 
Secretarial/office service (contract) | 045 
Veterans Secretarial service (contract) { | 500 
lotal ow 69, 611 | 0, 839 
} 
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LETTERWRITING CAMPAIGN 


_ Mr. Roonry. Now, in addition to these payments on contributions 
to the people on the lists, which are now in the record, you expend the 
American taxpayers’ money in other areas, as shown at page 300 of 
these justifications; is that correct ? 

Mr. Reynoups. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. For instance, $10,250 in the last fiscal year for “Spon- 
sorship of Letterwriting Campaigns?” 

Mr. Reynoxps. That is right. 

Mr. Roonry. To whom was that money paid? 

Mr. Reynotps. It was paid to 5 main letterwriting organizations 
out of about 26 that are in operation. 

Mr. Roonry Do you have the facts there ? 

Mr. Reyno.ps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. May we look at them and, perhaps, we will save time? 
' Isthere more to this? 
‘+ Mr. Bree. No, sir. 
. Mr. Reynotps. That is it. 

Mr. Rooney. I asked you with regard to the figure of $10,250 in 
1959. 
« Mr. Reynotps. The Letter Writing Committee itself receives some 
support for its secretariat. You have the subordinate members of the 
Letter Writing Committee. 

Mr: Rooney. Where do we find that ? 

Mr. Reynoxps. In the $107,686, you will find $4,572 for the Letter 
Writing Committee. 


FINANCIAL SUPPORT OF GROUPS AFFILIATED WITH LETTER WRITING 
COMMITTEE 


Mr: Rooney. That cannot be. First of all, reconcile, if you can, 
the difference between the 1959 figure for sponsorship of letterwriting 
campaigns at page 300 of the justifications and the $6,250 as shown 
on the sheet which we shall insert at this point in the record. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 
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Mr. Reynotps. The sheet that you have in your hand shows $6,250. 
The Letter Writing Committee itself gets $4,572. This makes a total 
of $10,822. 

Mr. Rooney. But I am oa ing with regard to a figure of $10,250, 
which is part of the $138,43: 

This figure $10,250 would be over and above the figure $107,686; 
is that correct? 

The answer right now should be “Yes,” and then proceed to tell us. 

(Short recess. ) 

Mr. Rooney. When we were interrupted with the two rollealls in 
the House, we were inquiring with regard to a sheet which is already 
in the record. 

Now, I note that the sheet has been amended. You do not want to 
do this to a document already in evidence; do you? 

Mr. Reynotps. I will explain it. I actually put the figure on your 
sheet to show you. 

Mr. Rooney. After all of those worthwhile questions, this makes 
them utterly useless. 

How do you explain the difference between the $6,250, as shown on 
the sheet which is in evidence, and the amount of $10,250, as shown on 
page 300 of the justifications? 

Mr. Reynowps. Well, actually, $4,000 was given to the Letter Writ- 
ing Committee for these groups in June of 1959 and then, because it 
was not dispensed at that time, but was carried over, it was left out of 
this statement. It should be there. 

Mr. Roonry. Now, you have inserted that $4,000 where ? 

Mr. Reynorps. In the last line, in the new groups under the 
column for 1959 we should insert $4,000, and that makes a total then 
for that column of $10,250. 


GRANTS TO ORGANIZATIONS FOR PROCESSING DONATED MATERIAL 


Mr. Rooney. Now, what about the details of the expenditure of 
$86,376 for grants to organizations for collection, screening, et cetera? 
Do you have a list of those ? 

Mr. Reynowps. That is for fiscal year 1959. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have the list there / 

Mr. Reynowps. Yes, sir. 


ADVERTISING COUNCIL 


Mr. Rooney. It would appear from this list that you disbursed 
$2,000 for “Stimulation to the Advertising Council,” is that right? 

Mr. Reynotps. That is right. 

Mr. Roonry. Who is the Advertising Council ? 

Mr. Reynoips. The Advertising Council is an organization of the 
advertising industry. 

Mr, Rooney. What is the address? 

Mr. Reynoips. Washington, D.C. It provides the advertising and 
publicity for many good causes and this was for the preparation of 
materials, just their out-of-pocket cost, for the radio campaign to 
bring in books for their “Books from America” projects. Preparation 
of kits for radio stations, so they would know what to say about their 
project. 
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Mr. Rooney. So that is what you call “stimulation” ¢ 

Mr. Reynoups. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Did this have anything to do with “Book Plates”? 
Mr. Reynotps. No, sir. 


MISCELLANEOUS BACKSTOPPING COSTS 


Mr. Rooney. Well, the next item is $376 and it refers to “Back- 
stopping such book plates.” It would appear that the word “such” 
refers to the first item. 

Mr. Reynoups. That is right. 

Mr. Roonry. Well, what is the answer? 

Mr. ReyNno.ps. Yes; it is pay for some book plates. 

Mr. Rooney. Then there were book plates connected with the first 
item ¢ 

Mr. Reynoups. That is right. Lam sorry. 

Mr. Rooney. It wasn’t all radio, then ? 

Mr. Reynops. Well, the $2,000 was for the radio kits, as they call 
them. 

Mr. Rooney. What do the words “Backstopping such book plates” 
and in particular underline the word “such,” mean / 

Mr. Reynoups. Well, plates to go in the books. That may not be 
the best wording in the world. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, | am wondering about the use of the word 
“such.” 

Mr. Auuen. It should be “such as.” It is a typographical error. 

Mr. Reynoups. “Backstopping book plates,” is what it is. 

Mr. Roonry. That has no connection with the $2,000 you paid to 
the Advertising Council of Washington, D.C., does it ? 

Mr. Reynorps. It is in addition. 

Mr. Rooney. The answer is what / 

Mr. Reynoxps. | think it is “in addition.” 

Mr. Roonry. Then it has to do with book plates ? 

Mr. Reynoups. It has to do with book plates to go in the books 
that they brought in. 

Mr. Rooney. All right, you want to leave the record as it stands? 


U.S. BOOK EXCHANGE 


The next item of $86,376 has $5,250 for USBE, which includes 
what ? 

Mr. Reynoxps. U.S. Book Exchange, includes fees to the U.S. Book 
Exchange for receiving books, sorting them, and shipping them, for 
the year 1959. 

Mr. Roonry. Then, again with regard to the U.S. Book Exchange, 
there is another payment or total of payments to them of $31,750; 
is that right? 

Mr. Reynotps. That is for magazines. 

Mr. Roonry. That is for magazines or books; books or magazines- 
whatever they are? 

Mr. Reynoups. We segregate them. 

Mr. Roonry. Well, you did not segregate radio a while ago, did 
you! 

(No response. ) 


D345 60 44 
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Mr. Roonry. Do I understand you correctly that $31,750 was paid 
to the U.S. Book Exchange in addition to the sums which you pre- 
viously enumerated ? 

Mr. Reynotps. In addition to the $5,250, 1959. 

Mr. Rooney. Now, what isthe U.S. Book Exchange? 

Mr. Reynoxps. It is an organization that receives books from many 
sources. 

Mr. Roonry. Nongovernmental organization, is it? 

Mr. ReyNo pbs. Yes, sir. 


DARIEN BOOK AID PLAN 


Mr. Rooney. The next item is $3,000 for Darien. 

Mr. Reynotps. That is right. 

Mr. Roonry. What is Darien? 

Mr. Reynotps. Darien, Conn.; Darien-book-aid plan. 

Mr. Roongy. You paid them $3,000 for what? 

Mr. Reynotps. Sorting and shipping books. 

Mr. Rooney. No—no shipping. 

Mr. Reynotps. No shipping—sorry. 

Mr. Rooney. That is just for sorting, is it not? 

Mr. Reynotps. Getting the books together and sorting them. 


MAGAZINE COMMITTEE 


Mr. Rooney. You paid the Magazine Committee $36,000. 

Mr. Reyno.ps. There was a grant to the Magazine Committee, and 
that would include shipping. 

Mr. Rooney. Who is the head of the Magazine Committee ? 

Mr. Reynowps. Robert E. Kenyon, the Magazine Publishers Asso- 
ciation, 232 Madison Avenue. 

Mr. Rooney. What was this $36,000 for? 

Mr. Reynowps. It was to enable them to ship “Newsstand returns,” 
which is magazines. 

Mr. Rooney. Was the $36,000 entirely for shipping ? 

Mr. Reynoips. No—packing and shipping costs. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have the details with regard to this? 

Mr. Reynotps. I have no further details. 


SHIPPING CHARGES 


Mr. Roonry. Then you have an item of “Books and magazines,” 
$8,000 for shipping charges, To whom was that paid? 

Mr. Reynowps. Well, that refers to the items D and H in the col- 
umn above there, the miscellaneous donated magazines and books. 


GRANTS FOR PREPARATION AND DISTRIBUTION OF 
INFORMATIONAL MATERIALS 


Mr. Rooney.\ Now then, at page 300 of these justifications you 
have the sum of $9,515 for grants. I assume they were cash grants to 
organizations for preparation and distribution costs of informational 
materials. To whom was this money paid ? 

Mr. Reynotps. For 1959 this was paid for publication of a booklet 
called “Your Community in World Affairs,” which was used in stimu- 
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lating town affiliations, 41,000 at $4,269; a reprint of Mr. Allen’s 
speech on this subject, 2,000 copies at $220; a pamphlet “Americans 
Abroad, Spokesman for the United States,” 55,000 copies, $2,596; 
“College and University Affiliation Programs,” 8,000 copies for $600; 
“Service Organization Brochure,” 5,000 copies at $110; a pamphlet 
folder on the “People to People Program for the Moslem World,” 
25,000 copies at $520; “Calendar of Music Events,” 5,000 copies for 
$498; and copy of the pamphlet for the Hobbies Committee of “Your 
Hobby and People to People,” $772. 

Mr. Roonrty. To whom were these moneys paid ? 

Mr. Reynotps. The first item on town affiliations was paid to the 
American Municipal Association. 

Mr. Rooney. Let me look at the document you have. 

Mr. Reyno.ps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. As to the first item, entitled “Your Community in 
World Affairs,” $4,269; to whom was the money paid? 

Mr. Reynowps. To the Civic Committee for the American Munici- 
pal Association. 

Mr. Rooney. The second one, of $220; to whom was that money 

aid ? 
: Mr. Reynoups. The Civic Committee for the American Municipal 
Association. 

Mr. Roonrey. To whom was the third one, of $2,596 paid? 

Mr. Reynoips. The American Council for Foreign Nationalities 
Service. 

Mr. Rooney. And the $600 for the “College and university affilia- 
tion program,” was paid to whom? 

Mr. Reynoups. Publications Services, Inc. 

Mr. Rooney. And the $110 for the “Service organization bro- 
chure ?” 

Mr. Reynotps. Government Printing Office. 

Mr. Roonry. And the $520 for the “People to People Program for 
the Moslem World?” 

Mr. Reynoips. Government Printing Office. 

Mr. Roonry. The $428 for the Music Calendar ? 

Mr. Reynoips. Government Printing Office. 

Mr. Roonry. The $772 for “Your Hobby and People to People” 
who was that paid to? 

Mr. Reynoips. The Hobbies Committee printer. 

Mr. Roonry. Who is that? 

Mr. Levin. I do not know who the printer was. That may have 
been paid directly to the Hobbies Committee to reimburse the printer. 


GRANTS FOR PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION OF MATERIAL PREPARED 
FOR AGENCY 


Mr. Roonry. With regard to “Grants for production and distribu- 
tion costs of material prepared for Agency,” $12,512. Do you have 
the details with regard to that? 

Mr. Reynowps. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Roonry. Now, what does this represent, Mr. Reynolds? 
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FIRST DAY PHILATELIC COVERS 


Mr. Rreynoxps. The first part of it represents the fiscal year 1959 
costs of paying for the actual mailings of first-day covers to leaders 
throughout the world, more or less. 

Mr. Roonry. Well, would you explain for the record exactly what 
this is. 

Mr. Reynotps. Well, in 1959, on the first-day issue of the stamp of 
the “Champions of liberty,” a series of stamps put out by the U.S. 
Government, the stamp for Bolivar was attached to first-day covers 
and shipped to 12,000 philatelists in various countries at a cost of 
$1,440. 

Mr. Roonry. Where do you get the list. of these philatelists ? 

Mr. Rrynotos. From the posts, and, to some extent also from the 
Hobbies Committee, from the philatelists’ branch of the Hobbies Com- 
mittee. They have extensive contacts throughout the world. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you do this with most new stamps that come out? 

Mr. Reynoips. With two series, the “Champion of Liberty” and 
“Lincoln.” 

Mr. Rooney. The “Champions of Liberty” stamps are still being 
issued, are they not ? 

Mr. Reynotps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. So every time we have a “Champion of Liberty” 
stamp, you get the stamp and you send it to philatelists all over the 
world; is that right ? 

Mr. Reynotps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And you do not send it just to the area involved, do 
you? In other words, you did not send the “Bolivar” stamp just to 
Latin America? You send them all over the world; is that right ? 

Mr. Rrynotps. Yes; wherever we can reach important people 
through this kind of hobby. 


BULK DISTRIBUTION BY COMMITTEES OF AGENCY MATERIAL 


Mr. Roonry. Now, what is the amount of $6,636 for printing and 
distribution costs for bulk utilization of agency prepared material 
through the committees ? 


FRATERN AL COM MITTEE 


Mr. Reynotps. In fiscal year 1959, $6,000 was provided to the 
Fraternal Committee, to assist it in the purchase of 200 sets of the 

“American Book Shelf,” at. a cost of $30 each, these to be sold by the 
Committee to fraternal groups at a price of $40, and to be distributed 
then to USIS posts for distribution to libraries, schools, and other 
organizations abroad. We have requests from the field for approxi- 
mi ately 1,400 of these books, but. this is what you might call a revolving 
fund, because, as the committee sells these sets, they buy more with 
the money. This putsthem in bnsiness. There is one other item, total- 
ing $636 here. 

Mr. Rooney. Who is the head of the Fraternal Committee / 

Mr. Reynotps. That is H, Sanders Anglia, Warner Building, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 


Mr. Rooney. Is there any overhead taken out of this? 
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Mr. Reynoxps. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Are you sure? 

Mr. Reynouns. Yes, sir. They have extensive expenses of their own 
and not a cent is charged to the appropriation. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have some detail with regard to what happened 
to the $2,000 that was made on this deal? 

Mr. Reynoxps. That goes into their treasury for the purchase of 
more books. 

Mr. Roonry. Can you tell us what books they purchased with that 
$2,000 ¢ 

Mr. Reynoips. The American Book Shelf. That used to be put out 
by CARE, and when they took it over they renamed it “The Fraternal 


Book Shelf.” There are 99 books in it and those books are a cross- 
section of books. 


PAYMENT OF OVERHEAD 


Mr. Roonry. This is quite a step of progress, because you have no 
overhead now, whereas with CARE, you did; is that right? 

Mr. Levin. We don’t know what their overhead was. 

Mr. Roonry. You do not know but what $1,000 of that $2,000 profit 
they made with your financial and other assistance, went to pay the 
officers of the organization, is that right? 

Mr. Reynotps. We do not know, but in fairness to CARE I doubt 
if they made much on it. 

Mr. Rooney. CARE does pretty well, does it not? 

Are you familiar with that? 

Mr. Reynotps. I am not familiar with CARE to that extent. 


ABSORPTION OF MISCELLANEOUS PERSONAL SERVICES INCREASE 


Mr. Roonry. Now, to go back to page 298, do you mean to tell us 
that in this budget of $611,000 you could not absorb $1,700 to pay for 
these 40 high- priced employees’ health insurance contributions, and 
within-grade salary increases? 

Mr. Reyno.ps. I will turn that question over to Mr. Posner, because 
this is an adjustment that takes place overall. 

Mr. Posner. Sir, we handle these items on an Agency-wide basis. 

Mr. Roonry. Then you feel they could absorb this? Do you not? 

Mr. Posner. I think it is entirely possible. 

Mr. Rooney. All right, that is the answer; the honest answer. 


SPEAKERS COMMITTEE 


I note, to go back to page 299, an item as to which you spent 
$14,642 in 1959 for “Speakers.” Do you have the details of this? 

Mr. Reynowps. That paid for the expenses of an office and an ex- 
ecutive working on speakers to introduce the “People to People” 
program, a committee under Mr. Cyrus Ching, which had the co- 
operation of quite a number of distinguished Americans who were in- 
terested in this program, and this was for just simply the administra- 
tive work of arranging speeches, arranging for engagements. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have the det ails as to whom the money was 
given to? 
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Mr. Reynotps. The money was given to the committee. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, in turn, do you know who got the money? 
Do you have that information ? 

Mr. Levin. We do not have the exact amounts. 


EXPENDITURES OF COMMITTEE, 1959 


Mr. Rooney. Please insert at this point in the record the list of the 
persons to whom the money was paid and the amounts thereof, which 
total $14,642. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


SPEA.KERS COMMITTEE’S EXPENDITURES FOR FISCAL YEAR 1959 


Information. supplied the Agency indicates that actual expenditures of the 
Speakers Committee in fiscal year 1959 totaled $18,035. This consisted of $14,642 
granted the committee in fiscal year 1959 plus an unexpended balance of $3,393 
carried over from funds granted the committee in fiscal year 1958. Following is 
an analysis of the $18,035 actually expended in fiscal year 1959: 


Funds available from fiscal year 1959 grant__________-- Ys 
Balance brought forward from fiscal year 1958_________-__-_-__--_~--~ 3, 393 
Total funds available for fiscal year 1959__- ik biateredoian 18, 035 


Expenditures : 





I IE he ie tehinbaowedbal 12, 170 
Oaria. Witttams.....—......s.. a ce aa ada ia 8, 250 

ee eT et cfuiciscloanemmg i cbinnigepiveninneenenmees ee 1, 046 

oi ced eben Sedat vaste tubdeidcaiohes 990 
eS ee Ree ee ee ates Bt bce Sa eenke 13 

I a icasslemiethclentoes She Nainital 505 

In iikterattocaniat dons cent 721 
Secretarial/office service (contract) soe ee zee SER en ete oe 645 
I ke oe is iid Re Ra te 601 
Ss a ie Son heeineriaereions 1, 530 
Telephone, telegraph, postage________-- a ac 1, 912 
Supplies and other office expenses cael pe ae ceshietdamaan gies teeta 1, 822 
een Oh ee Shs ee Pee eet sere te 18, 085 


Mr. Rooney. We thank you, gentlemen. 


Monpay,. Marcu 7, 1960. 
Procram Direcrion AND APPRAISAIL 


WITNESSES 


GEORGE V. ALLEN, DIRECTOR 

JAMES E. HOOFNAGLE, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, ADMINISTRATION 

OREN M. STEPHENS, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF RESEARCH AND 
ANALYSIS 

BEN POSNER, AGENCY BUDGET OFFICER 


Mr. Rooney. The next item is entitled “Program Direction and 
Appraisal,” which appears at page 301 of the justifications. 
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INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1961 


The request is in the amount of $2,764,600, a requested increase of 
$86,600 over the amount appropriated for this purpose in the current. 
fiscal year. 


Do you have a statement with regard to this, Mr. Hoofnagle? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Hoornacte. Yes, sir. 


The estimate for 1961 is, as the Chairman said, $2,764,600. The 
increase consists of two items, the first being $73, 720 for the Office of 
Research and Analysis; and the second Som is the fixed personal 
service adjustments for 1961, which appears in each item of the 
budget. 

Except for the personal service adjustment costs and the item for 
the Office of Research and Analysis, there are no changes proposed 
in the budget for 1961. The number of positions set forth under this 
item is the same for 1961 as for 1960, 

The primary item, then, is the item of Research Program Increase, 
and the increase is actually in the amount of $83,225. However, this 
is offset by a reduction in personal service costs to the extent of $9,505 
leaving a net increase of $73,720. 

Mr. Oren Stephens, the Director of the Office of Research and 
Analysis, is here, seated on my left, and would be glad to explain the 
details of this increase for research. 

That is all I have at the moment. 

Mr. Rooney. All right; that lets you out for the moment. 

Now, Mr. Stephens, you have 122 positions down there in the Office 
of Research and Analy sis, do you not? 

Mr. SrerHens. Yes, sir. 


RESEARCH SURVEY CONTRACTS 


Mr. Rooney. I want to understand this correctly. We spend di- 
rectly with contractors a certain amount of moneys for surveys all 
over the world? Isthat right? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. What was the amount spent for such surveys in fiscal 
year 1959 ? 

Mr. Steruens. $249,766. 

Mr. Hoornacte. Mr. Chairman, I believe your question referred 
to the total cost of research in the Agency. The figure for 1959 is 
$1,822,022 

This includes, not only the research budgeted in the Office of Re- 
search and Analysis, but also that budgeted in the mission costs for 
research which has previously been discussed. 


BREAKDOWN OF POSITIONS IN OFFICE OF RESEARCH AND ANALYSIS 


Mr. Rooney. Now, if I understand this correctly, after spending 


this $1,822,022, you have a staff of 122 in your office, Mr. Stephens, 
concerned with this subject ? 
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Mr. Sternens. No, sir; there are only 16 in the Survey Division 
who are concerned particularly with this activity. There are other 
activities involved in the Office of Research and Analysis. The 122 
run like this: 

Five in the Office of Direction and Supervision—my office; there is 
a Projects and Liaison Office, which has 14 people; the conduct of 
public opinion and media surveys requires only 16 people; the writing 
of the country and area reports and analyses about our activities in 
these areas, requires about 32 people; for the production of reports 
an analyses of internal and external Communist activities and propa- 
ganda, the Communism Analysis Division has about 16 people; but 
the largest part. of this Office of Research and Analysis staff is the 
Agency’s documentary and research library services, which has a main 
library and 3 branches to service various media and that requires 39 
people. 

RESEARCH SURVEY CONTRACTS 


Mr. Roonry. Now, to get back to the contracts in this area, do you 
have a schedule showing all such contracts and the amounts paid on 
each, such as for evaluation studies, polls, and so forth ¢ 

Mr. Sternens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. May we have it, please ? 

Mr. Srerpnens. Yes. One of those is classified and the others are 
not classified. 


RESEARCH ACTIVITIES NOT ENTAILING ACTIVITY OVERSEAS 


Mr. Rooney. Yes. I notice on the first page you say you have not 
included ee on research that did not entail activity overseas, 
for instance, the National Academy of Sciences contract. What is 
the amount of the National Academy of Sciences contract ? 

Mr. Srepuens. This is a continuing contract of approximately 
$10,000 a year, and it is used to enable us to get scientific material 
from the real experts, in connection with coverage of space activities 
and science in general, and so forth. 

Mr. Rooney. What other expenditures did you have, if any, for 
research, that did not entail activity overseas? 

Mr. Srernens. $5,000 for the Bureau of Customs, and some very 
small expenditures on special papers, reports, and so forth. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Roonry. And what is the amount of the other one or more 
small items you have ? 

Mr. Sreruens. $2,000 for an Arabic Bibliographic Study. 

Mr. Rooney. Is there anything else ? 

Mr. SrerueEns. $36 to the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
for the India Public Opinion Report. 

Mr. Rooney. Any others? 

Mr. Sternens. $100 to Dr. Harold Hinton for research on a manu- 
script on Communism in Red China. I have the book here, which 
grew out of that. 

Mr. Rooney. Anything else? 

Mr. Steruens. $300 to Margaret Aronson for propaganda analyses 
on Sino-Japanese relations. 
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Mr. Rooney. I am sort of getting tired of asking, “Anything else?”. 
Let us know what makes up the total amount for research that did 
not entail activity overseas ? 

Mr. Sreruens. Research, translation and editing of the material 
that was fed into RAMAC, for the American Exhibition in Moscow. 
This was 3,500 questions and answers about America and the total 
obligation on this was $13,325. 

Mr. Roonry. Anything else? 

Mr. Steruens. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Are you sure that is all ? 

Mr. Sreruens. I am not sure. We did not break it down in that 
fashion. 

Mr. Rooney. I think you had better make pretty sure now. 

Mr. Streruens. This contract with the National Academy of Sci- 
ences in 1959 totaled only $980, but the contract for this year is 
$10,000. 

Mr. Rooney. Do we have everything now ? 

Mr. Steruens. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


COST OF RESEARCH ACTIVITIES AT FIELD POSTS, 1959 


Mr. Rooney. We shall insert at this point in the record the state- 
ment with regard to money spent for research activities at field posts 
during fiscal year 1959. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


OFFICE OF RESEARCH AND ANALYSIS 
STATEMENT OF FUNDS SPENT FOR RESEARCH ACTIVITIES AT FIELD POSTS DURING 
FISCAL YEAR 1959, INCLUDING THOSE FUNDED FROM FIELD ALLOTMENTS AND FROM 
THE CENTRAL RESEARCH ALLOTMENT 


This statement contains two lists (one classified) of contracts and purchases 
for Agency research conducted overseas during fiscal year 1959. The lists in- 
clude items funded from both the field allotments and the allotment of the Office 
of Research and Analysis. 

We have not included expenditures on research that did not entail activity 
overseas (e.g., National Academy of Sciences contract). Petty cash purchases 
of research materials and services and local travel charged to research that were 
not reported by field posts in detail were also excluded. 


Summary 

Area 1959 actual 
Worldwide ~ he cat cn docenemanae tenaeteos ae a a $9AS. 95 
a a ee 2 aciabaabicscseccdmmnsss \ ty ee 
Deer bast, South Agia. ana Africa................... s<ciepiatstedela dices. ae 
Neen eee nee re riddle a eenanetcstaanaeeiainned acarciumes te. ae 
ae ee ad ee ae Bo cocstcsuschities 6, 846. 77 


Babtotal (atincmed TRAC) os nciicccintenreen ie 


104, 872.13 
Additional information furnished committee____- 


FS ST 


Grand total____ | oe ete sae adet Si haeecattb acc 310, 053. 10 





———$—— 





Fiscal year | 
Purpose Vendor 1959 
obligated 
| | a 
WORLDWIDE OR | NI 
MULTIAREA | 
| 
| 
1, All USIS posts. Tabulation costs for processing data | Bureau of Social. Science | $468. 95 Leb: 
| from a worldwide questionnaire about | Research | 
Agency press services and products | | 
answered by field officers. Pak 
2. All USIS posts. Tabulation costs for processing data teen | 480. 00 . 
from a worldwide questionnaire about 
Agency radio programs, materials, | 
and services, answered by field 
officers. 
Worldwideor | 948. 95 
multiarea 
total. , 
FAR EAST | Arge 
Cambodia. - | Local purchase of Communist publica- ‘ 26. 00 
tions. 
ee = of opinion and media habits | Chu Chosa sha_-__- 3, 786. 00 
study. 
Korea __-_. ..| Printing of cards used in mail response | Moon Hwa Printing Co__. 160. 00 Br: 
| study on USIS publications. = 
Malaya._-__- _..| 1. Analysis of Chinese press____- Y. B. Yee 850. 00 
| 2. Purchases of research data and mate- | (Various 562. 00 
rials. 
Philippines - ‘ 1. Tabulation of 587 interviews on | Robot Commercial (Manila 225. 00 
Atoms for Peace exhibit. 
| 2. Tabulation of 394 interviews on film | do 180. 00 
| Give Us This Day. 
Singapore. __ Study of radio owners to determine | Ellen Ong.. 1, 633. 00 
V.O.A. listening and program prefer- | 
ences. 
Taiwan. Study of book publishing in Taiwan__ Jason Tai : 244. 00 
Thailand... | 1. Study to determine exposure and | Business Research Ltd 1, 500. 00 
reactions of university students to 
USIS programs. 
| 2. Study of V.O.A. and locally produced t 800. 00 
| USIS radio programs. 
3. Flash surveys of local reactions to .do : 500. 00 
major events (interviewing). | 
| 4. Paper on Thai rural communications.| Mr. Klausner 50. 00 
| 5. Printing and reproduction Miss Arom 177. 22 
Vietnam | 1. Study of Vietnamese radio listening | Vietnam Express | 3, 985. 00 
habits and preferences. | 
2. Study of book readers and agency do 879. 00 
low-priced books program 
3. Editors survey on usefulness of | do 845. 00 
USIS press output. | 
| 4. Survey on impact of “President’s do 467.00 
Fund” cultural programs 
Far East total _| : : 16, 869, 22 
NEAR EAST AND 
AFRICA 
Egypt--_-.-_-- Purchase of radio Etablissments de Radio 61.5 
Ghana Sampling study of Accra population | Bureau of Social Science 850. 00 
| coding and tabulation costs only) Research 
India. __. .| 1. Low-cost books study International Research 1, 815. 00 
| Assoc 
2. Mail study of USIS publication, Various 2, 561. 00 


American Reporter, in English and 
Bengali (mailing, printing, and 
handling). 
3. Distribution study of various aspects do 2, 178. 00 
of USIS operations (travel, mailing 
tests, and petty purchase costs). | 
4. Mail survey of Radio Newsletter re- do 1, 444. 00 
cipients to determine VOA listen- | 
ing (mailing, printing, and han- | 
dling costs) 
| 5. Mail study of interests and prefer- | do 2, 147.00 
ences of readers of USIS publica-' | 
tion, American Labor Review 
(mailing, printing, and handling). | 


6. Mail study of USIS Calcutta Li- do oe | 1. 096. 00 
brary (postage, travel, petty cash | 
| purchases). 
Iran ; _.....| 1. Mail study of readers of USIS mag- | Mr. Shahrollah Sedgh 81.00 
| azine, Land and People (tabulation 
| costs). | 
2. Mail study of users of USIS Teh- | Mahmud Isfahanian | 179. 00 


ran’s library (tabulation costs) | 
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NEAR EAST AND 
AFRICA—COn. 


Lebanon..--...-- 


Pakistan..........- 


Near Eastand 
Africa total - 


LATIN AMERICA 


Argentina..... 


I sisibns dh ipsliplictin 


Purpose 





Study of distribution, audience and re- 
actions to USIS publication, News 
Review. 

1. Nationwide study of communications 

patterns. 


Coding and tabulation of above data- 
2. Study of visitor reaction to exhibit 
“U.S, Rural Development.’’ 


1. Purchase of an analysis of 6 Argentine 
basic industries and American con- 
tributions thereto. 

2. Purchase of 53 reports on changes in 

| the organization of various news- 

| papers, radio, and TV stations, etc. 

. Survey of university student, and 


Brazilian cities on nationalist sen- 
timent and opinion 
United States. 


Dulles visit to Brazil, based on 
600 interviews in Rio and Séo 
Paulo. 

3. Public opinion survey on selected 
United States-Latin American is- 

j sues, based on 630 interviews in 

} Rio. 

survey in 5 Latin American capi- 

| tals after Vice President Nixon 
tour. 

4. Public opinion survey in Rio, Sio 
Paulo, and Recife on Communist 
support to other parties candidate 
for Oct. 3, 1958 elections. 

5. Survey of student opinion in the city 
of Belem. 

; 6. Purchase of public opinion 

| based on 1,000 interviews in Rio 

and So Paulo to determine trends 





| on a weekly basis. Total 
weeks). 

7. Purchase of IBOPE survey in 10 
cities on present 
and future presidential elections. 

| 8. Purchase ofpublic opinion data on 

relative popularity of presidential 
| candidates. 





| 9. Analysis of data from a public opin- 

ion survey of Brazilian reaction to 

the U.S. economic policies toward 
Brazil. 

10. Intercity comparative analysis of 


of Brazilian reaction to the U.S. 
economic policies toward Brazil, 


analysis. 





tics for selected items from public 
| opinion survey of Brazilian reac- 
tion to the U.S. economic policies 
toward Brazil and preparation of a 
report of this analysis 


general population opinion in 10 | 
about the 


. 8 ’ | 
| 2. Publie opinion survey on Secretary 


Repeating in Rio the Life | 


data | 


in the Oct. 3, 1958, elections (done | 
of 4} 


administration | 


data from a public opinion survey | 


and preparation of a report of this | 


11. Analysis of responsdent characteris- | 





12. Analysis of data from a survey of | 


university students opinion and 
preparation of a report of this anal- 
ysis. 

13. Analysis of data from a national 
| and 4-city survey on issues of 
| United States-Brazil relations 
and the preparation of a report 
| of this analysis. 


| 





Fiscal year 





Vendor 1959 
obligated 
Dr. Charles Churchill (Bei- $1, 500. 00 
rut). 
(Several local newspapers, 7, 387. 25 
interviewers and research- 
ers.) 
IN RA—Europe (Germany). 7, 400. 00 
Adarts Ltd. (Karfchi) - --- 977. 00 





Bin 29, 676. 79 





Diego Newbury-. 300. 00 
Jacinto Toryho-..- 1, 497. 00 
Instituto de Pesquisas de 4, 452. 00 
Opinio e Mercado 
(IPOM). 
IPOM.--_. : ‘. 185. 00 
| 
Instituto Brasileiro de Opi- | 148. 00 
nifo e Estatistica 
(IBOPE). 
IPOM 467. 00 
IPOM .. | 358. 00 
| 
| 
SUPE Olga aetna canameeesdae | 136. 00 
| 
ee iceieiol 290. 00 
| 
| IBOPE ; 186. 00 
See eee 438. 00 
IPOM.. eed 423. 00 
| 
IPOM. wae i aneicl 360. 00 
iPUs...< ; 7 409. 00 
IPOM Sn hiya 305. 00 





| Fiscal year 











| Purpose Vendor | 1959 
| | obligated 
LATIN AMERICA— f 
continued 
oS ae oe .| 14. Analysis of additional data from a | IPOM..---.-..----- biz $490. 00 be 
| survey of university students vi 
opinion. 
15. Survey of audience reaction to | Instituto de Estudos Sociais | 12, 233. 00 
WRUL transmissions to Brazil. | e Econémicos. 
(This study included monitoring | (INESE) 
of direct short wave transmissions 
in 9 cities and medium wave relays | 
in 4 cities, for a full week). | 
16. Audience reaction to AL NETO | IPOM-. 3, 270. 00 : 
radio, TV, and newspapers com- ur 
mentary. 
17. Purchase of data on radio stations | IBOPE. : 104. 00 
preferences in selected Brazilian 
cities and a listing of radio and 
TV stations in Brazil. 
18. Purchase of data on TV programs | IBOPE 50. 00 
and hour preferences in Rio and 
Sao Paulo. 
19. Analysis of data from a survey of | IPOM.. 276. 00 
audience reaction to the AL a 
NETO commentary. — 
20. Survey of audience reaction to a | IPOM.. 445. 00 
U.S.L.8. documentary film based ¥ 
on 400 interviews in selected Rio | 
theaters. 
21. Survey of audience reaction to a | IPOM 445. 00 
U.S.I.S. documentary film based 
on 300 interviews in selected Belo | 
Horizonte theaters. 
22. Analysis of documentary film survey IPOM.. 112.00 = 
results from Belo Horizonte. 
23. Analysis of documentary film sur- | IPOM.-._-. ‘ ; 7 112.00 
vey results from Rio de Janeiro. | 
24. Purchase of [POM annual magazine | IPOM----_----- eonait 208. 00 pl 
and newspaper readership survey. 
25. Evaluation by IBS radio reception | INESE. os 225. 00 
report procedure of 225 30-minute | 
tape recording of WRUL wave | ae 
transmission to Brazil. 
26. A study of the reaction of selected | IPOM-.-..-...-..----.--.- 7, 500.00 
recipients. Newspapers and radio Ou 
stations to press and related radio 
output. 
27. Contract for services in setting up a | Antonio Saraiva de Jesus 1, 620.00 
KARDEX returned grantee di- | 
rectory and maintenance of same th 
28. Contract for installation of | Remington Rand do Brazil 1, 140.00 
KARDEX files. 
29. 400 folders, manila, square cut, legal | Gr&fica Javary bain 23.0 
size, yellow 
30. 8, 5 x 11” sheets of cardboard for | C. Gusmfo & Cia haces 43.00 
covers. 
31. 3 typewriter tables, metal, 2 drop | Instaladora Mercantil Vi 55. 00 
leaves, mounted on swivel wheels, } t6ria, Ltda. 
gray. 
32.2 tables, 9123NR, for 4-drawer Casa Pratt 8. A. (Reming-! | 32.00 
KARDEX units. ton Rand do Bra 
33. 5,000 double lower cards § x 5’’; 5,000 | Casa Pratt S.A. (Reming- 165. 00 
single cards for Kardex. ton Rand do Brasil 
34. Paper for covers 66 x 99cm, 500 sheets_| Vilas Boas Est. Graficos ' 23.00 
35. Kardex signs 4 of an inch type, 5 | Casa Pratt S.A. (Reming 104. 00 n 
colors, 4,000 signs. ton Rand do Brasil 
Mexico si .-.-| 1. Survey of readership and opinion | International Research As- 8, 800. 00 
among recipients of Saber maga- sociates. pr 
zine. I 
2. Study of newspaper circulation in |.....do - on 816. 68 
cities of Tepic and Zacatacas. 
3. Study of audience composition and |.....do ‘ ‘ 71. 40 
weekly ratings of USIS spon- 
sored English teaching TV show 
OT oo cecal 1. Trend study of opinion and attitudes | Uruguayan Institute of 1, 200. 00 an 
on: major issues, inter-American Public Opinion 
affairs, the U.S. versus U.S.S.R 
2. Purchase of study on number of | Miss America Moro... 17.4% 
students studying English. 
3. Analysis of music programs on} Uruguayan Institute of 40.05 
8.0.D.R.E. Public Opinion 
4. Purchase of copies of reports on |‘_....do ‘nine : 33. 41 


iistenership of radio and TV. 





. 00 


. 0 


. 


0 


2.00 
2.00 
8. 00 
5. OO 


»). 0 


20.00 


40.0 
23.0 
43.00 


55.00 


32.00 
165, 00 


23.00 
104. 00 


300. 00 


316. 68 


571.8 


200. 00 


97. 
40.05 


33. 41 


| Fiseal year 





Purpose Vendor 1959 
obligated 
LATIN AMERICA— | | 
continued 
Veneruela-.....-..-.- 1. Rating study of radio stations and | International Research As- $150. 15 
| programs. sociates. 
2. Rating study of TV shows.__....----.|---.- ee en ee 150. 15 
Latin Amer- | An stl dda dti dean ped shh aston ted: iki base Sol L LO) aD 
ica total 
| ————SSSSSS== 
WEST EUROPE 
Great Britain _-- 1. Mail study of reader reactions to | Social Surveys, Ltd. 1, 339. 50 
USIS publications American | (Gallup)., 
Music and Art News Bulletin. | 
2. Review and analysis of British press | Margaret Gale_-.......--.-- 590. 46 
commentary and coverage about | 
United States. | | 
3. Clerical analysis and tabulation of | Social Surveys, Ltd. | 1, 269. 00 
data from study of British press. | (Gallup). 
4. Preparation of research reports for | Mrs. J. A. Cochran... .------ 350. 00 
U.S. Advisory Commission on | | 
Information. | 
= Sociopolitical study to determine atti- | Dr. Luciano Cavalli___...--- 802. 57 
tudes of workers and what influences | | 
| their political thought. | | 
West Germany | Study to determine visitor reaction to | German Institute of Public | 2, 495. 24 
U.S. Kalamazoo presentation at} Opinion (D.I.V.O.). 
Marshall House in Berlin (September | 
1958). 
Europe total_- nila pean as ; . aaueiadad sie clea aae : = i 6, 846. 77 


Mr. Roonry. What is this item of $61.54 spent in Egypt for the 
purchase of a radio? 

Mr. Sreruens. This was the purchase of a radio used in monitor- 
ing broadcasts. 

Mr. Rooney. You mean we did not have any radios in Egypt at 
our establishment there ? 

Mr. Sreruens. | cannot answer that. I assume not. 

Mr. Rooney. Now, with regard to the other list, in the first item 
thereof, were these reactions sought abroad and in this country 4 

Mr. Srernens. Abroad. 

Mr. Roonry. All abroad ? 

Mr. Sreruens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. They were collected at the oversea posts? 

Mr. Sreruens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. What does the vendor have to do with this? 

Mr. Sreruens. Coding, tabulating, and processing data. 

Mr. Rooney. In other words, it 1s collected at the posts and then 
in the United States this institute tabulates it; is that the idea? 

Mr. Sreruens. That is right. 


It is a puncheard operation, the 
processing. 


CONSULTANTS AND AMOUNTS RECEIVED, 1959 


Mr. Roonry. Now, do you have a list of consultants, agencywide, 
and the amounts paid to each for fiseal year 1959 ¢ 

Mr. Sreruens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. May we have it, please ? 

Mr. Sreruens. Yes, sir. 
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PSYCHIATRIC-PSYCHOLOGICAL PROGRAM 


Mr. Rooney. I note that of the total of $41,709 for consultants who 
served in fiscal year 1959, four of them were concerned with the 
psychiatric-psychological evaluation program; is that correct? 

Mr. Hoornacte. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What program is that? 

Mr. Hoornacie. Over a year ago, the Agency set up what it termed 
a psychiatric-psychological examination program for candidates for 
the Information Agency’ s foreign service and this program has been 
in operation since January of 1958 , and these consultants were used 
in connection with the establishment and administration of that 
program. 

Mr. Rooney. Did they have a chance to operate on that fellow we 
heard of a few days bac k who was sent home by the Ambassador? 

Mr. Hoornacte. No, sir. The gentleman that you refer to has been 
in the program many years, and this program, as I mentioned, was 
only established in January 1958, and has to do with the recruitment 
of personnel for the USIS foreign service. 


CONSULTANT ON “AMERICA ILLUSTRATED” 


Mr. Rooney. Who is Mr. Leland Briggs and for what was he paid 
$6,784 ? 

Mr. Hoornacte. He is employed as a consultant in connection with 
“America Illustrated” and worked with the press and publications 
service of the USIA. 

Mr. Rooney. What is his background? 

Mr. Hoornacte. Mr. Briggs’ background is in the public rela- 
tions field, and further he served for several years as Director of the 
Press and Publications Service of USIA and therefore is familiar, not 
only with “America Illustrated,” but with the other press activities of 
the Agency. 

Mr. Roonry. What does he do for a living now? 

Mr. Hoornacte. This, I believe, is the only work in which he is 
engaged in at the present time. 


CONSULTANT IN OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY DIRECTOR 


Mr. Rooney. Who is Evon Clark, to whom you paid $2,250? 

Mr. Hoornactr. Evon Clark was employed to do some special 
writing for the Deputy Director of the Agency and the Motion Pic- 
ture Service. 

Mr. Roonry. What does he do? 

Mr. Hoornacie. I am not familiar with the product that was 
prepared. 

Mr. Roonry. Where does he come from? 

Mr. Hoornacte. I could not give you the details. Evon Clark is 
a woman. 

Mr. Roonry. Would you insert that information at this point in 
the record? 

Mr. Hoornacte. Yes, sir. 
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(The matter referred to follows:) 


BIOGRAPHY OF Evon N. CLARK (Mrs. DowsLey CLARK) 


Resident of Alexandria, Va.; born October 24, 1900; graduate of St. Joseph’s 
Academy and Cross Continental College, Minnesota. 

1931-42: Woman’s page editor, Minneapolis Tribune Newspaper, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

1943-44: Writer in connection with war loan drives, Washington, D.C., U.S. 
Treasury Department, Washington, D.C. 

1947-48: Syndicate column writer, Bell Syndicate, New York, N.Y. 

1948: Information, editorial specialist, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D.C. (Employed for 3% months; salary, $4,900. Resigned to go overseas 
with husband.) 

1948-53: Freelance writer, while located in Athens, Greece. Sold articles to 
Washington Post, Chicago Daily News, Pittsburgh Post Gazette, Minneapolis 
Tribune, and Harper’s Bazaar for sums ranging from $40 to $250 each. Also 
wrote column for the Athens News. 

1953-54: Editor and publisher of weekly magazine in Athens, Greece. 

1958 (March to August) : Editorial and advertising assistant, Foreign Service 
Journal, Washington, D.C. 

Mrs. Clark was employed on an experimental basis on a “when actually em- 
ployed” appointment in the office of the deputy director for a period of 5 months 
in order to prepare special reports drawing on the experiences of USIA foreign 
service officers who returned to Washington on home leave, for domestic assign- 
ment or program consultations. After the initial period, the deputy director 
determined that the potential program usefulness of these reports did not justify 
continuing the work, and the reports were discontinued. 


PROMOTION PANEL CONSULTANT 


Mr. Roonry. Who is Marvin Frederick? Also, what did he do for 
which he was paid $1,425? 

Mr. Hoornacie. Mr. Marvin Frederick was hired as a consultant 
for the Agency for a period of several months on our annual promo- 
tions panels as a public member to review the personnel of the Agency 
in connection with their consideration for promotion. 

Mr. Rooney. What was his background for that ? 

Mr. Hoornacte, Mr. Chairman, I would have to supply that for 
the record. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


BIOGRAPHY OF MARVIN FREDERICK 


Resident of New York City; born November 28, 1892; 
Graduate, A.B., 1915. 

1915-18: Trainee, Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., Omaha, Nebr. 

1918-19: U.S. Army. 

1919-42: Supervisor, business training, General Electric C 
N.Y. 
1945-57: Director of personnel, Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co., New York 
City. 

1958 to date: Personnel consultant, self-employed, New York City. 

1956: Served as consultant on foreign service selection boards, Department 
of State. 


Traveled in England, France, Germany, Switzerland, Guatemala, and Cuba. 


Dartmouth College 


o0., Schenectady, 


MOTION PICTURE SERVICE CONSULTANT 


Mr. Rooney. Who is Frederick A. Niblo, to whom you paid $6,710, 
and where is he from and for what was he paid this sum of money ¢ 











Mr. Hoornacie. Mr. Niblo was a consultant in the motion picture 
service and in the case of Mr. Niblo and these others, if you would 
like to have me go into detail I will have to supply it for the record. 
I know where the consultants work, what they earned, and in some 
cases have personal knowledge of what they were doing, but not for all 
of these consultants. They are employed by various units of our 
organization. 


CONSULTANTS ON PSYCHIATRIC-PSYCHOLOGICAL EVALUATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Roonry. Who is George W. Roark, who was paid $600? 

Mr. Hoornacie. George W. Roark is a psychiatrist in Washington, 
D.C., who was employed as a consultant in connection w ith the 
planning and development of the psychiatric-psychological evalua- 
tion program. 

Mr. Rooney. And who is Robert T. Morse ? 

Mr. Hoornacie. Again, Dr. Robert T. Morse is a psychiatrist and 
was employed in connection with the establishment of the psychiatric- 
psychological evaluation program. 

Mr. Rooney. And whois Zigmond Lebensohn ¢ 

Mr. Hoornacte. Dr. Lebensohn is a psychiatrist and was employed 
in connection with the development of this new psychiatric-psycho- 
logical program to which I referred earlier. 


RESEARCH PROGRAM CONSULTANT 


Mr. Roonry. Who is Ruth Sivard, to whom you paid $4.825, and 
for what purpose was she paid this amount ¢ 

Mr. Hoornactie. Mrs. Sivard is here in Washington and she was 
employed in connection with the research program of the Office of 
Research and Analysis, and she was paid for participating in the 
preparation of a number of reports for which she was particularly 
well qualified. 

Her background is: She was employed by USIA as a research officer 
in the research program for a number of years. She was in ECA. 

Mr. Roonry. She was in ECA. She was a freelance writer at one 
time in connection with this Agency ? 

Mr. Srernens. She was editor at one time of Dun’s Review. I 
don’t know of any freelance work. 

Mr. Rooney. She is related to someone in this Agency, is she not? 

Mr. Hoornacte. That is correct. She is the wife of Mr. Robert 
P. Sivard. 

Mr. Rooney. I would like to have the information as to what he 
does, and if you do not have it, you can insert it at this point in the 
record. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 

Mr. Robert P. Sivard serves as Chief of the Exhibits Division of the Informa- 
tion Center Service of USIA. 

CONSULTANT ON “UNITED STATES : ITS LAND AND ITS PEOPLE” 

Mr. Rooxnry. Now, who is Helga Wall, and where is she from, and 
what did she do for which she was paid $5,016? 

Mr. Hoornacie. I would have to provide that information for the 
record, Mr. Chairman. 
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(The matter referred to follows:) 


Prior to joining the Agency in January 1951, Mrs. Helga I. Wall was a free- 
lance writer in New York and Washington for several publications such as This 
Week Magazine, Better Homes and Gardens, and Woman’s Home Companion. 
She was employed by the Agency and its predecessors on a full time basis as 
a picture editor for the period Jan. 8, 1951 to Sept. 18, 1953. On June 13, 1955 
Mrs. Wall was reemployed on a part-time basis as a consultant (intermittent) 
as senior editor in charge of the project “United States: Its Land and Its 
Peoples,” a series of picture profiles on each of the 48 States. Her services 
were terminated on Aug. 21, 1959. 


CONSULTANTS AND AMOUNTS RECEIVED 1959 


Mr. Roonry. We shall insert this list of consultants who served in 
fiscal year 1959 at this point in the record. 
(The material referred to follows :) 


Consultants who served in fiscal year 1959, with compensation 


Name Amount paid 
I CIE 9 hls ogg lah tadalnkh be ccetrerenists cites reser eerinan pbbad Ee oe $3, 859 
I i a ciepeinieres encs omcaninealiabebalbdicad osanaacll 6, 784 
Ih: «a reece mercedes 104 
ES ae ee ee ee Fie eae, Oe. 2, 250 
I uN ek Sn na re occ enesemeniecc ain antigen catscnanenihitlinns Lt 456 
eeeeeh S00US.. aba Cera oe eee winien iceman abhi enckimien 150 
classic pcan pagan selanllgb obi oipnapesieias Coase RMA Ne Gh cease] 544 
I, Su as daa a ih a ies Saale i nee calm ea aa 1, 425 
aisles REE cle tinia eee 444 
Hult, Adolph__..._.- a a eat eas 1, 650 
URSNCDUR ED: Sesh GPU NMIRN Duns a rg a ses nee 1, 250 
a a eli ee eelan tei tacnietiemndieabekineniaepenmiietbae 1, 550 
I el EE tn ental boi cnieeiinble +. .2400 
I tall de eslranteeeea anal B edarelell 6, 710 
a CO rial aceemctomeseniammmaienecinemedapinibba eaten andthe tenses 600 
i I I hth lek 6, heck ceed aelid ddshorebaiebhptoababaeds side 392 
NG = I nse as chem searain niaremsnneeatianewecvaetic babab bibs bk dela hlnied ital nce 450 
I all iat lainncti erat uieniniteiney aie Dacnuphpelceemlaiitee a 4, 825 
OE A, a cr i et a dace ed eae 1, 850 
TER an ka eek eae ease tn ere en teeta adnan 5, 016 

Total (with compensation): (20) wis wpe. eed 41, 709 


CONSULTANTS AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1959 


Mr. Rooney. Do you have a list in this regard for fiscal year 1960 
to date ¢ 

Mr. Hoornacie. Mr. Chairman, I do not have a list of those we 
used in 1960 on an agency-wide basis, but we do have those that 
were on the rolls as of December dl, which we will supply for the 
record. 

Mr. Rooney. Thank you. It would appear that most of these 
people are carried from year to year; am I correct in that? 

Mr. Hoornacie. You are correct, that the basic list continues from 
year to year. Not all of the consultants are used in any particular 
year. Further there are additions and subtractions from the list 
each year. 

Mr. Roonry. How about the amounts they are paid? 

Mr. Hoornacie. Mr. Chairman, we have already furnished the 


amounts for 1959 but for 1960 to date we will have to supply that for 
the record. 


53458—60—_45 
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Mr. Roonry. How about 1958 ? 

Mr. Hoornacte. The amounts paid in 1958 were included in the | 4, 
record last year, Mr. Chairman. 7 

Mr. Posner. That is on page 786, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

We shall at this point in the record insert the list of consultants as 


2 i oe ; ; W 
of December 31, 1959, and that is just the bottom of this page. 
(The matter referred to follows :) li 
W.A.E. EXPERTS AND CONSULTANTS, AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1959 
Television Service: Office of Director—Continued 
Holt, Thad Thomason, James 
Press Service: McClellan, Harold | 
Briggs, Leland Office of Administration: t 
Information Center Service: Morse, Robert tl 
Burdette, Franklin Neu, Robert re 
Office of Private Cooperation : Roark, George ec 
Davidson, Carter Lebensohn, Zigmond 
Office of Director: Office of Research and Analysis: 
Jackson, Charles Free, Lloyd to 
Logan, Harlan Ruggles, Melville 
Seebach, Julius Sivard, Ruth ss 
Close, Joseph Janowitz, Morris re 
Ketchum, Alton Eaves, Maria 
Repplier, Theodore 
Mr. Rooney. Mr. Lipscomb? 
CONFERENCE AND CONSULTATION TRAVEL 
Mr. Lipscoms. On page 306 of the justifications, $16,500 is listed Bri 
for “Travel.” What is the item under that heading for $5,100 for 
travel within the United States for conferences and consultations with : 
srl 


private and public officials? 

Mr. Hoornacie. Mr. Lipscomb, I can give you 1959, if I may, be- 
-ause for 1959 we can give you the actual trips made, whereas the Bul 
1960 would in part be an estimate. 

Mr. Lirscoms. What do you need that for? 

Mr. Hoornacre. These trips include a visit to the Air Command 
and Staff College at Maxwell Field; attending demonstration of U.S. 
Army’s Arsenal for Missiles; familiarization with the operations 
facility of NASA outside of Washington; attending demonstration 
of nuclear-powered submarine; and one of the largest items was the Di\ 
travel of the consultants. 

Mr. Liescoms. When the chairman asked for the list of consultants 
for 1959, at $41,709, did you add the travel to that figure? 

Mr. Hoornacie. No, sir. The figure that you see for the con- 


sultants is the per diem figure. Fay. 
Mr. Lipscoms. What was the total for 1959? 
Mr. Hoornacie. Travel costs would be in addition to the per diem. Fred 
Mr. Liescome. Yes. - 


Mr. Hoornacte. We have that information separately from each 
item of the budget. 

For example, here, in the Office of Plans we have 15 trips for Mr. 
Bridges, as a consultant, 1 trip of a consultant to Ann Arbor, Mich., 
to the District of Columbia and return, and we have 1 to Detroit and 
return. We would have to go to the budget for each element of the |  g, 
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Agency using consultants, and add that on to the $41,709, which has 
been entered into the record as the per diem cost for consultants. 
That would then include the total costs for consultants. 
The two costs involved are per diem and travel. 
Mr. Lipescoms. Did you say what conferences and consultations 
with private and public officials were conducted in 1959? 


Mr. 


Hoornacie. I 


list of organizations involved. 


TRAVEL 


EXPENSES 


OF 


CONSULTANTS, 


‘an tell you where they went. 


I do not have the 


1959 


In referring to this item on page 306, we could supply for the record 
the trips within the United States from W ashington and return and 
the general purpose of the trip, but we would have to go back to our 


records to tell you the name of the organizations, 


consulted. 


and who was 


Mr. Lirescoms. I think, Mr. Chairman, that would be a good thing 
to have in the record. 


Mr. 
record. 


Rooney. Very well, 


(The matter referred to follows:) 


Total cost of consultants, fiscal year 1959—1. 


Consultant 


Bridges, Ronald - 


Briggs, Leland 


Burdette, Frank- 


lin. 


Clark, Evon 
Joseph 


“lose, 


DiValentin, Louis 


Eaves, Maria_..__.} 


Frederick, 
Marvin. 


Holt, Thad 





Agency element 


Office of Plans 


| 


Press Service 


Information Cen- 
ter Service. 


Office of Director 


do 


Information Cen- 
ter Service. 


Office of Research | 


and Analysis. 
Office of Admin- 
istration. 


Television Serv- 
1c¢ 


See footnote at end of table. 


Number|Amount 
of trips | 


15 $1, 373 


it shall be 


| 


2 


! 
| 


inserted 


Itinerary 


Sanford, Maine, 
District of Co- 
lumbia and re- 
turn. 


District of Colum 
bia to New York 
and return. 


27 | Stopover in Dis- 


(1) setiiselebiin 


l 661 


trict of Colum- 
bia en route to 
Keane, N.H. 


New York to 
District of Co- 
lumbia and re- 
turn 

Birmingham, 
Ala. to District 
of Columbia 
and return. 


to 


at this point in the 


Travel costs 


Purpose 


Consultation with offi- 
cials of IOP in re 
religious affairs. 


Consultant on technical 
and highly complex 
aspects of pamphlet 


operation. 

Consult with American 
Book Publishers Coun- 
cil and Textbook Pub- 
lishers Institute about 
Agency’s Public Law 
480 textbook programs. 

Special writing for dep- 
uty director. 

Consult with director. 


Consults with director of 
ICS on broad area of 
fine arts; develop plans 
and suggestions for 
future agency partici- 
pation in this field, 

on adequacy 

ol present program in 

field of fine arts. 


advises 


Assist in analysis of 
public opinion survey 
findings 

Serve as public member 
on Foreign Service 


Promotion Panel. 


Consult with director of 
ITS, LTS officials and 
Senator Lister Hill on 
program plans and 
procedures and to at- 
tend two meetings of 
Broadcasting Advisory 
Committee. 








Consultant 
Hult, Adolf__..____| 


Lebensohn, 
Zigmond. 


Morse, Robert T_. 

Neu, Robert B_- 

Niblo, Frederick 
A. 


Roark, George 
Ww. 


Seebach, Julius. 


Simmons, Francis 


Sivard, Ruth_- 


Thompson, 
Richard. 


Wall, Helga 


rotal travel 
costs 

Total com- 
pensation 


Total costs 
of con- 
sultants, 
fiseal year 
1959 


1 No travel. 


Agency element 
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Number|Amount 


of trips | 


| 


Office of Admin- 


istration. 


a “7 (‘) 


ok (*) 


do ( 
Motion Picture 
Service. | 


Office of Admin- | ( 
istration. 


Office of Director 


Office of Admin- | ( 


istration 
Office of Research 


and Analysis. 


Office of Admin- 
istration 


Press Service 


PUBLIC 





1 $663 


2, 509 


41, 709 


48, S58 


OPINION 


Total cost of consultants, fiscal year 1959—1. Travel costs 


Itinerary 


New York to 
District of Co- 
lumbia and re- 
turn. 


Los Angeles to 
District of Co- 
lumbia and re- 
turn. 


New York to 
District of Co- 
lumbia and re- 
turn. 


New York to 
District of Co- 
lumbia and re- 
turn. 

District of Co- 
lumbia to New 
York and re- 
turn. 


POLLS 





Continued 


ee 


Purpose 





| Serve as public member 
on Foreign Service 
Promotion Panel. 


Adviser on Psychiatrie 
Psychological Evalua- 
tion of Foreign Service 
Candidates. 

Do. 
Do 

| Consult with director, 
IMS, on production of 
motion pictures espe- 
cially targeted for for- 
eign areas. 

Adviser on Psychiatrie. 
Psychological Evalua- 
tion of Foreign Service 
Candidates 

Adviser to director on 


| 
| 


U.S. participation in 
International Trade 
Fairs 

Serve as public member 
on Foreign Service 


Promotion Panel. 
Advise on survey analy- 


sis, interpretations, 
questionnaire con- 
struction 

Serve as public member 
on Foreign Service 


Promotion Panel. 


Consult with Fritz Henle 
Monk Meyer—pic- 
tures on Hawaii for 
States projects. 


Mr. Lirscomn. Are there any public opinion polls being conducted 
within the United States by the Office of Research and Analysis? 

Mr. Hoornacte. No, sir. 

Mr. SrerHens. No, sir. 
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CONTRACT FOR KARDEX SYSTEM 


Mr. Lipscoms. On this schedule of the “Statement of Funds Spent 
for Research Activities” I notice that in Brazil a Kardex system was 
set up and a contract let for the services of setting up this Kardex 
system. This was charged to “a Kardex returned Grantee direc- 
tory and maintenance of same.” 

Mr. Sreruens. I think that is right. This was to sac track of the 
exchange students and to follow their activities each ye 

Mr. Liescoms. Why would an item like this, which ee equip- 
ment, be charged against this pi irtic ular account / 
this be charged against the agency’s post operation 2 

Mr. Srepens. I do not know. ‘1 just cannot answer that. 

Mr. Posner. I rather doubt that this should have been included in 
this list. We ask the posts to include all items which they 
to the account, and I suspect this item should 
elsewhere. 

Mr. Lirscomp. What does that do to the total ? 

Right now it is being charged against the Office of Research and 
Analysis: is that correct ? 

Mr. Posner. No, it is being charged to the Brazil post expenditures. 
However, since we have recapitulated the total expenses chargeable to 
Research accounts both in Washington and overseas, that 
should be deducted from this total if it is an improper charge. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Bow? 

Mr. Bow. I have one question I would like to ask, Mr. Chairman: 


Why would not 


y charge 
have been charged 


amount 


LIBRARY PFRSON NEL 


In your testimony on this 122 employees 1 in the Office of Research 

and Analysis you made a reference to 39 employees. What do these 
39 employees do? 

Mr. Sreenens. They are librarians. They operate the main library 
in the agency and they also operate three branch libraries. 

Mr. Bow. Are these research librarians? In other words, if some- 
body is getting a script ready they will go in and make research 
quotes ¢ 

Mr. Sreruens. That is right. 

Mr. Bow. What are their grades ? 

Mr. Sreruens. I can submit that for the record. 

Mr. Bow. Give me their names and their grades and where they 
are assigned and also give us a breakdown by shops, wherever you 
have them located. 

Mr. Sreruens. We do not have them broken down in that fashion 
here, but I can supply that information for you for the record. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 
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Statement of staffing and grades of research library division 








= eadhiastadabecine ; 
Title Name Grade Physical location t 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF 
Agency librarian _- Newpher, H. Roth-. GS-15 Main Library, 1734 New York Ave, 
Assistant librarian Pistrak, Lazar GS-13 Do. 
= Quan, King L_-- GS-13 Do. € 
Librarian (propaganda) -- White, Joseph J_- GS-12 | Do. 
Secretary (typing) - -- Orlowski, Phyllis -- GS-5 Do t 
SPECIAL REPORTS UNIT | ; 
Editor-_- ; Fitzpatrick, Richard sta GS-14 | Do 
Research ang aly eos Miller, William | GS-5 | Do 
TECHNICAL PROCESSING RRANCH 
Librarian (acquisitions) -_- | Balogh, Margaret | GS-9 Do 
i= ; Olson, Edith GS-7 Do 
Procurement clerk Carr, Barbara | GS Do 
Cataloging assistant ...| Sherkness, Anita | GS-4 | Do 
DOCUMENTS RRANCH @ 
Librarian (branch chief | Stahl, Dorothy B _| GS-12 | Do h 
GENERAL DOCUMENTS SECTION | 
} | ° 
Librarian ...| Allen, Elizabeth | GS-9 Do I 
DO. ¥ | Carroll, Margaret GS-7 | Do J 
Library assistant ; Wood, Frances GS-4 | Do : 
Do Muth, Nancy GS-4 | Do f 
Clerk-typist Miller, Imogene GS-3 | Do 
Do... Martin, Arnetta _.| GS-3 Do. n 
INTELLIGENCE DOCUMENTS | 
SECTION | , n 
Librarian Satin, Sylvia_.. Gs-9 Do. 
Do | Bulger, Mary | GS-5 Do V 
Library assistant x Danie 1; Juanita GS-4 Do 
Do Coleman, Connie Gs-4 Do i 
Do Simmons, Jean_. | GS-4 | Do 
a re anion Davis, Alice Gs-4 | Do St 
Clerk- -typis st ‘ Barton, Verlene J. Gs-3 Do a 
| | 
REFERENCE LIBRARY BRANCH | tl 
Chief reference librarian MacKellar, Margaret | FSs-5 Do 
Librarian (reference) _. Horner, Harriet L Gs-9 Do a: 
Do. | Aiken, Charlette GS-9 1776 Pennsylvania Ave. (head- o 
qu arters 
Do | Scott, Charlette. Gs-9 HEW Bldg. (Voice of America and 
Television Service 
Librarian (bibliography ___| Lee, William Gs-9 1776 "Per nsylvania Ave head- 
quarter 
Librarian (loan service Kellis, Mary GS-7 Main Library, 1734 New York Ave 
Librarian | Mahoney, Annette_- GS-7 Do re 
Librarian (reference : | Addy, Laura Ann GS-7 Do 
Do Hardy, Howard GS-7 LaSalle Bldg America  Illus- al 
trated) 
Do Perrine, Linda | GS-7 Main Library, 1734 New York Ave L 
Do Bailey, Ann \V GS-5 HEW Bldg. (Voice of America and 
Television Service 
Do Buday, Joseph GS-5 Main Library, 1734 New York Ave 
Library assistant ~ Brown, William Gs-4 0 
Clerk-typist Daniel, Arnetta Gs-3 Do Ww 
DUTIES OF LIBRARY PERSONNEL 
Prk Bow. Their duty then would include that of research and op- 
rating as a librarian, too; is that right! * 
es Srpeuens. That is right, to service our own immediate opera- a 


tions, particularly in W ashington. 

Mr. Bow. Do they do any script writing ? 

Mr. Sreruens. No, sir; they provide a lot of background material 
for the script ellen. 
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For example, during the preparation for Khrushchev’s visit to this 
country we worked up a number of background pieces for use by 
them. 

Mr. Bow. Did they do a good bit of the work on Lincoln? 

Mr. STrerHENS. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. Bow. Could they have been the ones who were able to make out, 
on this three-page script, the statement— 
that the American people liked the President, and elected him for a second term; 
among the letters of congratulations that came to the White House was one from 
the International Workers Association; it was written by Karl Marx. 

Mr. StePHEnNs. I am not familiar with that. 

Mr. Bow. That is all. 


FUNDS SPENT ON RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Auten. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Hoofnagle to 
speak to the point that Mr. Lipscomb raised. We have not answered 
his question, and I am sure Mr. Hoofnagle can answer it. 

Mr. Hoornacte. Mr. Lipscomb, you have been furnished, in the first 
instance, with a list of all the research done in USLA, both overseas 
and in Washington. This is in accord with the request. we have had 
for a number of years, so we were prepared to provide that infor- 
mation for the committee. 

The funds for this were paid from the funds made available to the 
missions overseas, and in Washington. 

Now, in preparing this list of research costs, our officials here in 
Washington included in this list all of those expenses which, in their 
judgment, were a part of or directly related to research; so when you 

see items such as you referred to, it was the judgment of the officer 
concerned that this item and this ex xpense, was incurred by reason of 
the research program and was used in connection with the research. 

Now the total for research in the Agency for 1959 was $1,822,000 
and $1,153,000 of that was in Washington, as shown on page 307. 


ARTICLES ON LINCOLN 


Mr. Roongy. Mr. Stephens, while you had your people doing this 
research on Lincoln, were you acquainted with the fact that another 
area of your own agency was spending $100 apiece for 23 articles on 
Lincoln ? 

Mr. SterHens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. From the list of special articles, free-lance services, 
which is already in the record, you did know that, did you? 

Mr. Strernens. Yes, sir. 


CONTRACT WITH INTERNATIONAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 


Mr. Roonry. Now, with regard to this other list, do you have the 
study of student opinion about the United States and its culture, for 
which you paid $1,000 to International Research Associates ? 

Mr. Sreruens. In which country ? 

Mr. Rooney. It is in Mexico 
Mr. Sreruens. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Rooney. Will you please explain to me exactly what was done 
with this $1,000? First, let me ask, who collected the opinions? 

Mr. Sreruens. This contract was done by International Research 
Associates in Mexico. Thisisan affiliate of the Elmo Wilson organiza- 
tion in New York. It wasa supplementary study of opinions of inter- 
national affairs held by students and professors at six Mexican 
universities. 

Mr. Rooney. Who collected the information ? 

Mr. Sreruens. The interviewers on this contract. 

Mr. Rooney. Did the same apply to the study in the Philippines 
concerning which Mr. Bow made inquiry a while ago? 

Mr. Srernens. A different contract, but the same procedure. 

Mr. Rooney. In other words, the information was not picked up 
by the USIA employees at the post 

Mr. Srernens. No, sir. 


JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 
Mr. Roonry. We shall insert at this point in the record pages 301 
through 311 of the justifications, which indicate there are 259 posi- 
tions in this program direction and appraisal area. 
Thank you, gentlemen. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 
ProGRAM DIRECTION AND APPRAISAL 


The summary of requirements and justification for the offices included in this 
activity follow: 


Summary of requirements 


1959 actual 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate’ Increase or 
lecrease (—) 
_ | 
OFFICE OR FUNCTION 
Office of the Director $162, 265 $164. 980 $164, Gat 
Assistant directors for areas R41 859 901. 920 901. 920 
Office of Plans 459. 602 | 463, 100 463, 100 
Office of Research and Analysis 1, 160, 517 | 1, 148, 000 221, 720 $73, 720 
Deduct reimbursements —6, 700 
Subtotal, Office of Research and Analvs «| 1, 148, 000 | 1, 221, 72 73, 720 
Fixed personal service adjustments in 1941 12, 880 12, 880 
Total, direct obligations_- [ae 2, ¢ 2, 478, 000 2, 764, 600 86, 600 
| 


1 Includes Federal employee health insurance contributions, withim-erade salary increases, and deduction 
for 1 less day in 1961 


Summary of positions 


1959 actual /11960 estimate’) 1961 estimat: Increase or 
lecrease (—) 
} 
OFFICE 
Office of the Director... : 13 13 13 
Assistant directors for areas 81 | 81 81 
Office of Plans- 1 43 | 43 43 
Office of Research and An: alysis 125 | 122 | 122 
Total, positions. - 262 259 259 
| 





1 Base positions after dropping 1 position in 1959 
2 Base positions after dropping 3 positions in 1960. 
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OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR 
General statement 


The Director and his Deputy are responsible for the overall planning and 
direction of the programs administered by the U.S. Information Agency. 


Summary of requirements 


| 1959 actual | 1960 estimate 1961 estimate | Increase or 
| decrease (—) 





ITEM OF EXPENSE 
I, Domestic positions. ............-..--.------| 13 | 13 | ts 5 
Il. Funds: oi “ r 
Personal services and related costs____-_- $153, 176 $154, 980 S254 O08 Bk ee lssantde 
SII oon dl acsncce ertiaicteoehisaed conaseneaiae 9, 089 10, 000 10, 000 ae 
Tote, TVG. aask oe ib is Se ttn nn wt 162, 265 164, 980 164, 200 € 2s cK 





Eeplanation of items 


Personal services and related costs (1959 actual, $153,176; 1960 estimate, 
$154,980; 1961 estimate, $154,980; no change).—The 1960 estimate includes 
salaries and related costs for 13 positions, and for the intermittent employment 
of consultants in specialized fields. The staff of 13 includes the Director, the 
Deputy Director ; 4 professional positions ; 6 positions for secretarial and clerical 
assistance for the Director, Deputy Director, and officer personnel (including 
consultants) ; and 1 chauffeur position. 

Travel ore actual, $9,089; 1960 estimate, $10,000; 1961 estimate, $10,000; 
no ss —Travel funds are required for travel within the United States for 
consultation with public and private officials regarding the Agency’s programs, 
and for travel of consultants between their residence and Washington or other 
official duty station; and for oversea travel for consultation and conference 
with USIS and embassy officials regarding oversea operations. 

The 1960 estimate provides (1) $2,000 for travel within the United States of 
the Director, the Deputy Director, special assistants, and consultants: and 
(2) $8,000 for four overseas trips. No change is projected in 1961. 


ASSISTANT DIRECTORS FOR GEOGRAPHIC AREAS 


General statement 


The Area Assistant Directors administer, direct, and coordinate the opera- 
tions of the U.S. Information Service programs in the countries of their assigned 
areas. On the basis of guidance from the Office of Plans, the Area Assistant 
Directors formulate basic programs and determine general methods of operation. 
The Area Assistant Directors and their staffs interpret and apply U.S. and 
Agency policy to area and country programs; review and recommend changes 
in objectives, programs, plans, new projects, and requests from the field posts; 
arrange with the media services for the provision of adequate media support to 
countries within their areas. 

The Area Assistant Directors and their deputies spend a considerable portion 
of their time in the field, observing operations, providing advice and assistance 
to field officers, and reviewing and evaluating their work. In Washington, the 
Area Assistant Directors and their staffs represent the field in Agency councils 
and in consultation with officers of the Department of State, the International 
Cooperation Administration and other Government agencies. 
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Summary of requirements 





| | 
1959 actual 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate | Increase or 
| decrease (—) 
i . - — 
ITEM OF EXPENSE 


A ES DORIS... ccnenvammmeneemneuts -| 81 81 81 
II. Funds: 





Personal] services and related costs __ _- $770, 53% $833, 820 $833, 820 
A ta ok cancion Settion | 71, 326 | 68, 100 | 68, 100 | - 
eee. ooo ee AS | 841, 859 | 901, 920 | 901, 920 | 
' 





Ezplanation of items 


Personal services and related costs (1959 actual, $770,533; 1960 estimate, 
$833,820; 1961 estimate, $833,820; no change).—In 1960 and 1961, 81 positions 
are authorized for the 5 area offices. The distribution by area is as follows: 


| i j 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate | Increase or 
| decrease (—) 


| 


Far East......... pid a ambi Sdbaithden cece Giana 16 | 16 lf 
I ai ia eed alae 7 7 7 
Near East and south Asia_..........-.....__.__] 17 17 17 
Letina ‘Aspeties......... =. 265.% pal 15 15 15 
Europe - - deans Paes : <= 26 | 26 26 

Total - : armenia aecnencate 81 81 81 


Travel (1959 actual, $71,326; 1960 estimate, $68,100; 1961 estimate, $68,100; 
no change) .—The 1960 and 1961 estimates provide for travel by the Area Assist- 
ant Director, the Deputy Area Assistant Director, and staff officers for each of 
the five areas, as follows: 


Travel in United Overseas travel Total 
States 

rips Amount Trips Amount Trips A mount 
Far East___- : ae peecel 4 $300 7 $17, 700 ll $18, 000 
Africa___.. ial sod 3 200 4 9, 800 7 10, 000 
Near East and south Asia_- cindemiai 7 850 5 13, 250 2 14, 100 
Latin America_. 10 700 9 11, 300 19 12, 000 
os ctcittintinws ae Y 500 7 13, 500 16 14, 000 


Total. = yn aie ‘ 33 2, 550 32 65, 550 65 68, 100 


OFFICE OF PLANS 
General statement 

The Office of Plans (1) formulates Agency plans; (2) obtains from the De- 
partment of State and other agencies, information on our foreign policies from 
which it develops daily information policy guidance for the operating elements 
of the Agency; (3) represents the Agency in relations with the Department of 
State and other Government agencies, and serves on interdepartmental boards 
and committees, including those of the National Security Council and the Op 
erations Coordinating Board; and (4) assists the Director of the Agency in ad- 
vising the Department of State, as well as other departments and agencies, of 
international public opinion trends. The Office is headed by a Deputy Director 
of the Agency. 

The planning and guidance functions of the Office are concentrated on the fol- 
lowing subjects: American national life, science, atomic energy, disarmament 
international Communist activities, United Nations affairs, minority affairs, 
women’s activities, religious affairs, the American economy, and labor affairs. 
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Plans and guidance instructions in these fields, and in the field of U.S. 
foreign policy are developed and issued to the media services and overseas 
posts of the Agency. This office also assures that regional information policy 
guidances and plans of the Offices of the Area Assistant Directors are consistent 
with basic policies and plans. 

The Office obtains from the Department of State, and keeps the media services 
informed of, current foreign policies, and issues daily information policy in- 
structions for the guidance of media activities, thus helping to ensure that media 
activities are consistent with Agency information policies and basic plans, 


Summary of requirements 


| | 
1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate| Increase or 








| decrease (—) 
| 
I, Domestic positions ss ‘ : 143 43 I cin a ee 
ll. Funds | | 
Personal services and related costs | $439, 543 | $446, 600 | $446, 600 | - 
NOR ica cnantaiondedenieeiceceanowel 20, 059 | 16, 500 M6, GOO te dees 
Total, funds.._.-_-- : | 459, 602 | 463, 100 | 6S ioe... 








1 Base positions after dropping 1 position in 1959, 


Eaplanation of items 


Personal services and related costs (1959 actual, $439,548; 1960 estimate, 
$446,600; 1961 estimate, $446,600; no change).—These estimates provide per- 
sonal services and related costs for a staff of 48, and the intermittent employ- 
ment of consultants in specialized fields. 

Travel (1959 actual, $20,059; 1960 estimate, $16,500 ; 1961 estimate, $16,500; 
no change) .—The 1960 travel estimates include (1) $5,100 for travel within the 
United States for conference and consultation with private and public officials, 
Agency coverage of international conferences held in the United States, Agency 
coverage of United Nations General Assemblies and special sessions, and con- 
ferences with United Nations officials, and for travel of consultants; (2) $3,5 
for travel of members to meetings of the Advisory Committee on Cultural Infor- 
mation; and (3) $7,900 for oversea travel to review implementation of Agency 
policy, and for Agency coverage of international conferences abroad. 

No change in travel funds is projected for 1961. 


OFFICE OF RESEARCH AND ANALYSIS 
General statement 


This Office provides operational research reports and analyses upon which 
both headquarters and field can base policy and program decisions; and de- 
velops unclassified documentation (Americana, Communist activities, economic 
materials, etc.) for use in the Agency’s output. 

The specific functions of the Office of Research and Analysis are to (a) pro- 
vide basic data about communications systems including media preferences 


country by country; (0) follow systematically, analyze and interpret Communist 


propaganda activities; (c) alert the Agency to significant developments overseas 
affecting its mission; (d) assess, analyze, and report trends in public opinion, 
and the forces influencing them, in foreign countries; (e) render guidance to 
the Agency in measuring and reporting about foreign public opinion and the 
United States and its policies, Agency objectives, and Agency and other pro- 


grams; and (f) provide the Agency with documentary and reference library 
services. 
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Summary of requirements 





— 


1960 estimate | 1961 estimate | Increase or 
| decrease (—) 
| 


1959 actual 


ITEM OF EXPENSE 


‘| 
| 
' 


I. Domestic positions... ___ Lae end 125 | 122 | 122 |. 
Il. Funds 
Personal services and related costs $895, 726 $936, 335 $926, 830 —$9, 505 
Travel = ae Se ee at ae 15, 025 14, 000 14, 000 a 3 
Research funds. oS ge ect el pel 249, 766 | 197, 665 220, 890 83, 295 
Total, obligations bs ee oes 1, 160, 517 1, 148, 000 | 1, 221, 720 73, 70 
Deduct reimbursements. __ a —6, 700 
Total, direct obligations. din 1, 153, 817 1, 148, 000 1, 221, 720 73, 790 


Base positions after dropping 3 positions during 196u. 


Explanation of items 

Personal services and related costs (1959 actual, $895,726 ; 1960 estimate, $936,- 
335; 1961 estimate, $926,830; decrease, $9,505).—These estimates provide per- 
sonal services and related costs for a staff of 122 in 1960 and 1961. The staff is 
distributed among the following functions: 

Office direction and supervision, 5; internal project coordination and liaison 
with the Agency, with other elements of the Government, and with private 
institutions, for the exchange of research intelligence, and documentary infor- 
mation and materials, 14; conduct of public opinion and media surveys, 16; 
production of country and area reports and analyses about communications 
facilities, local reactions and opinions, situation reports and other subjects, 32; 
production of reports and analyses about internal and external Communist pol- 
icies and propaganda, conditions within the Soviet orbit and reactions to U.S. 
policies and Agency programs behind the Iron Curtain, 16; conduct of the 
Agency’s documentary and reference library services, 39. 

The decrease in 1961 of $9,505 results from additional savings in 1961 due to 
the elimination of three positions in 1960. 

Travel (1959 actual, $15,025; 1960 estimate, $14,000; 1961 estimate, $14,000; 
no change).—These estimates provide: $1,800 for staff travel within the United 
States to consult with private research institutions and to arrange research con- 
tracts, and for the travel of consultants; $12,200 for five oversea staff trips to 
work with Public Affairs Officers on field research projects. 

Research funds (1959 actual, $249,766 ; 1960 estimate, $197,665; 1961 estimate, 
$280,890; increase, $83,225).—This item covers the costs for various types of 
research: surveys, special reports, the purchase of research data and studies 
from non-Government sources; and the Agency’s reference and documentary 
library services. 

The increase in the estimates for 1961 is requested to provide additional re- 
search into (1) basic communication systems and the media preferences of over- 
sea audiences, (2) the impact of individual media and Agency media programs, 
(3) the Image of America and other public opinion surveys, and (4) the meas- 
urement of the attitudes of, and the impact of Agency output upon, oversea 
audience groups (youth, labor, etc.). 

Experience has shown the value of the kinds of research here proposed in (1) 
getting the facts about communication needed to operate an effective informa- 
tion program, (2) measuring foreign opinions and attitudes that bear upon in- 
formation policy and programs and (3) measuring the kinds and sizes of audi- 
ences overseas and the effect of various media and specific programs upon these 
audiences. 
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The following tables indicate the planned utilization of research funds by 
function and by area. 


1959 actual 1960 estimate 1961 estimate | Increase or 
| decrease (—) 








SUMMARY BY FUNCTION 
1, Communication studies: 
a. Oversea communications systems. $30, 903 $33, 000 $81, 000 $48, 000 
b. USIA media studies_- : s 25, 160 21, 900 39, 900 | 18, 000 
Subtotal .___. 56, 063 54, 900 120, 900 66, 000 
2. Audience studies 16, 867 &, O00 15, 000 7, 000 
3. Studies on the Image of the U.S. Abroad and 
the Climate of Opinion ‘ | 81, 813 55, 000 65, 225 10, 225 
4. Physical sciences ; . YX) 10, 006 se 
5, Propaganda analysis cy : =e 21, 700 &, 000 8, 000 |__ Ph dota 
Total, research funds. ee 177, 423 | 135, 900 219, 125 | 3, 255 
6. Library and reference 72, 343 61, 765 a TUF Ris arate ameecnceccns 
Grand total, program funds_-_--.-_-- n 249, 766 197, 665 2380, 890 | 83, 225 
Deduct reimbursements__-_.....-- pineiaemabtehea —6, 700 sink acmsaciapal bene sede gainnmanasidiiiad dleiniade aa 
Total, program funds Medhsaacn cuteb | 243, 066 197, 665 280, 890 | 83, 225 
SUMMARY RY AREA re, as tte Eee 
Far East_- ea ss , - 43, 435 35, 150 57, 650 | 22, 500 
Near East, south Asia, and Africa... ‘ 53, 484 45, 950 60, 000 | 14, 050 
Latin America. ....-. : iit : . 25, 056 18, 350 51, 000 | 32, 650 
REPOS .........---------- iaccineiniondmicidbeneten 55, 448 36, 450 50, 475 | 14, 025 
Subtotal ~ titineniee See taaiakeion 177, 423 135, 900 219, 125 | 83, 225 
Library and reference. .---- f one ; 72, 343 61, 765 Was SD ithaacidndipbebe 
Total, program funds. _. Sebes 249, 766 197, 665 280, 890 83, 225 
Deduct reimbursement , —6, 700 patil dabioe deveteatietededdaaeetiin dati ted 
Total, program funds. ........-- Paw 243, 066 197, 665 280, 890 83, 225 


Fized personal service adjustments in 1961 (1959 actual, $0; 1960 estimate, 
$0; 1961 estimate, $12,880 ; increase, $12,880).—This item includes the new costs 
in 1961 for the Federal employee health insurance contributions, the costs for 
periodic pay increases to be funded in 1961, the cost in 1961 of the increased 
FICA contribution, and the savings in 1961 because of 1 less day’s pay in that 
year. The costs are distributed by element as follows: 





Federal em- | Within-grade FICA con- | Deduction | Total adjust- 
ployee health increases | tribution for 1 less | ment, 1961 
insurance | | day’s pay | 


Office of the Director_- it $740 | Jie Sih zee —$480 | $260 

Assistant directors for areas.__- 4, 580 $872 | $38 —2, 865 2, 625 

Office of Plans Rates 2, 390 | 777 | 13 | —1, 540 1, 640 

Office of Research and Analysis-. 6, 890 4, 572 173 — 3, 280 8, 355 
Total, fixed personal serv- 

ices adjustments. adi 14, 600 6, 221 224 | —R8, 165 | 12, 880 


Mr. Roonry. We shall now recess until 10 o’clock in the morning. 
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Turspay, Marcu 8, 1960. 
ADMINISTRATION AND STAFF Support 
WITNESSES 


JAMES E. HOOFNAGLE, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, ADMINISTRATION 

BEN POSNER, AGENCY BUDGET OFFICER 

JAMES J. HALSEMA, DIRECTOR OF PLANNING 

LOUIS T. OLOM, STAFF DIRECTOR, U.S. ADVISORY COMMISSION ON 
INFORMATION 


Mr. Roonry. The committee will please come to order. 
Ihe next item is entitled “Administration and Staff Support,” 
which begins at page 312 of the justifications. 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1961 

The request is in the amount of $5,957,900, which will be an increase 
of $151,400 over the amount appropriated for administration and staff 
support in the current fiscal year. 

Do you have a statement with regard to this, Mr. Hoofnagle? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Hoornacir. Yes, Mr. Chairman. The activity, administra- 
tion and staff support encompasses central agency functions and 
offices. These same functions and offices have been included under 
administration and staff support for a number of years. They in- 
clude the Office of the General Counsel, the Executive Secretariat for 
the Director, the Office of Public Information, the U.S. Advisory 
Commission on Information, the Agency’s Office of Security, the 
Office of Administration and the emergency planning program of 
the Agency. 

As the chairman has indicated, the requested increase is in the 
amount of $151,400. This includes $67,960 for additional investiga- 
tions through our Office of Security, incident to the planned increase 
in the number of American employees, as set forth throughout the 
budget. 

There is also an increase of $64,395 for the Office of Administra- 
tion. This includes increases in personal services cost and nonsalaried 
expenses. There is a further increase of $30,890 for the personal 
services adjustments in the fiscal year 1961. This is an item common 
to all activities in the budget. 

These increases are offset to the extent of $11,845 by a reduction in 
the Office of Public Information. 


ADDITIONAL POSITIONS REQUESTED 


In terms of positions, there is a request in this estimate for a net 
increase of four positions for this activity. 

That is all I have on the general subject, Mr. Chairman. I have 
with me Mr. Louis Olom, who is the Staff Director for the U.S. Ad- 
visory Commission on Information. 
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CURRENT YEAR ALLOCATIONS 


Mr. Rooney. Is this the only area in the Agency that was allo- 
cated the full amount of last year’s request ? 

Mr. Posner. I do not believe so, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Where else? 

Mr. Posner. I believe that the Latin American area was allocated 
the full amount of last year’s request. 

Mr. Rooney. That was how much ? 

It is a fact, is it not, that last year’s request in the Latin American 
area Oversea mission was $6,053,900 ? 

Mr. Posner. I have no reason to question that. I don’t have the 
figure in front of me. 

Mr. Rooney. I am looking at your justifications from last year. 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. The figure is correct? 

Mr. Hoornacte. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Then there was allocated, instead of that figure, the 
amount of $5,708,100; is that correct ? 

Mr. Posner. That is also correct, sir. I am mistaken in my recol- 
lection. 

Mr. Rooney. I repeat, is there any other area throughout this whole 
budget that was granted the full amount of last year’s request other 
than this area for -administr ation and staff support? 

Mr. Posner. Program direction and appraisal was included in last 
year’s submission for $2,627,100. It is in the current estimate for 
$2,678,000, so that it was allocated the full amount. 

Mr. Rooney. This is the same sort of business, though, isn’t it? 
This is in effect administration, too? 

Mr. Posner. That is correct. 


CUTS MADE IN PROGRAM RATHER THAN IN ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Roonry. In other words, the point is that, although the over- 
all budget was cut by $5,242,700, you saw fit to allocate even more 
than was requested in the present area, administration and staff sup- 
port, and also more with regard to program direction and appraisal. 
Is that an accurate statement ? 

Mr. Hoornacie. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. You cut down on the Voice of America broadcasting, 
did you, when you received the $101,557,300, from the allocation that 
you had proposed, while you kept this money for administration and 
staff support ? 

Is that right ? 

Mr. Hoornagte. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. You cut down on all your activities other than pro- 
gram direction and appraisal and administration and staff support 
in connection with the cut of $5,242,700; right? 

Mr. Hoornacte. That is correct. 


SECURITY INVESTIGATION OF NEW PERSONNEL 


Mr. Rooney. This request for an additional amount of $71,820 for 
security investigations. That is all dependent upon the allowance 
of additional personnel alleged to be needed in this budget, right? 
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Mr. Hoornacir. That is correct. The entire increase is for the 
additional investigations incident to the recruitment of an increased 
staff of American employees. 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR TRAINING DIVISION 


Mr. Rooney. Tell us about this requested $43,160 additional in eon- 
nection with the training division, including five additional positions 
for administration of the “Language Study and Testing Program,” 

Mr. Hoornacie. Mr. Chairman, this request for five additional 
positions is for positions in the Division of Training to handle the 
additional workload that has developed and is continuing to develop 
in connection with the Agency’s training program. The positions 
requested here are one GS-14. one GS-13, one GS-12, one GS-11. 
and one GS- 

Mr. Roonry. That would be a planning officer, three training offi- 
cers, and one little Indian—a secretary, right? 

Mr. Hoornacie. One secretary; yes, sir. 


RELATION TO FOREIGN SERVICE INSTITUTE 


Mr. Roonry. Does this have anything to do with the Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute ? 

Mr. Hoornacte. In a sense, yes: in the sense that we use the train- 
ing division as the office in the Agency which deals with the Foreign 
Service Institute in terms of assigning employees to the Institute for 
language training; yes, sir. The Agence y does not undertake any 
langu: ive training, but the training division does handle the assign- 
ment. of our officers to the Foreign Service Institute and other train- 
ing facilities. 

Mr. Rooney. Last year you had in your budget $10,000 in connec- 
tion with the arrangements that you alleged you had made with the 
Foreign Service Institute to inaugurate a formal language testing pro- 
gram for Foreign Service officers. You said: 

This program is designed to determine more accurately the language skills of 
its officer personnel. An estimated $10,000 is needed in fiscal year 1960 for this 
purpose. 

Mr. Hoornacie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Is this the same thing? 

Mr. Hoornacte. No, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. You are going to do it differently now, are you? 

Mr. Hoornacte. No, sir. We have an arr: angement with the Foreign 
Service Institute, and this $10,000 pays for that, whereby when our 
Foreign Service officers who come to Washington in connection with 
home leave, transfer, or assignment, they are sent over to the Foreign 
Service Institute where their foreign language facilit y is tested against 
the standards developed for eac h language by the Foreign Service 
Institute. 

The part that the training division plays in this is to make arrange- 
ments with the Foreign Service Institute for the officers to go over 
and take the test, receive back from the Foreign Service Institute the 
results of the test, and see that those results are filed in the employee's 
folder. This information is then used in connection with plans for 
training these officers or for their assignment. 
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Mr. Roonry. And you need four chiefs and an “Indian” in order to 
do that at a cost of—what did I say—— 

Mr. Hoornacre. $32,000. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that for a full year? 

Mr. Hoornacte. No, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. What would be the full-year cost? 

Mr. Hoornacrie. The full year cost would be $41,434 for their 
salaries. 

Mr. Rooney. How many people do you have in this Office of Ad- 
ministration? About 4804 

Mr. Hoornacie. We have 480 positions for all the activities included 
under the Office of Administration. 

Mr. Rooney. You couldn’t in that office, out of your 480 people, 


get sufficient help to conduct what you have just described; is that 


right ? 

Mr. Hoornaair. Mr. Chairman, I wouldn’t say—— 

Mr. Rooney. Is that. right? 

Mr. Hoornacte. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What is wrong with it? 

Mr. Hoornacie. I could not say that in an organization of 480 
people that you couldn’t find 5 for an important and priority task. I 
do say to you that to the best of my knowledge these 480 people are 
being used effectively, and that we need 5 more positions for the train- 
ing service. 

Mr. Rooney. They are being used so effectively that, although your 
program was cut by $5,242,700 by the Congress last year, you just 
continued with your 480 people; didn’t you? You didn’t cut this 
area at all when your total budget was reduced ? 

Mr. Hoornacier. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. What is sentimental about this area ? 

Mr. Hoornacir. Nothing, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Is this the area in which the budget is made ant 

Mr. Hoornacie. The budget office is included in this area. How- 
ever, decisions regarding 

Mr. Rooney. It wouldn’t da to lay off anybody in the budget area, 
although you did lay off people in connection with the Voice of 
America and your other activities; right, sir? 

Mr. Hoornacie. No, sir; this isn’t the situation. In the first in- 
stance, neither the budget. division nor the Assistant Director for 
Administration determines the budget. for that. office or for the budget 
division. The budget for each element is determined by a group of 
the senior offic “ of the Agency and passed upon by the Director. 

Mr. Rooney. I didn’t ask you who determined it. I said these 
are the people who work on these budgets. 

Mr. Hoornacte. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. These same budgets which are increasing year after 
year; this work is done in this area, isn’t it / 

Mr. Hoornacte. That is correct. I would like to point out, how- 
ever, that, in the first instance, in the area of administration and 
staff support, the amount of the increase from year to year is rela- 
tively small in comparison with the requested increases in many of 
our areas such as Radio, Television, Latin America, and Afriea, so 
that when you come to analyzing a reduced budget, you are thinking 
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in terms of the increases primarily because increases naturally reflect 
a planned expansion. 


POSITIONS IN OFFICE OF ADMINISTRATION, 1954-57 


I would like to point out that the Office of Administration in 1957, 
3 years ago, had 512 employees, and it has been reduced to this level. 
I think the reduction in the Office of Administration in the past 3 
years in terms of people matches that of any part of the Agency, 

Mr. Roonry. How many did you have in this Office in 1956? 

Mr. Hoornacte. In 1956, 481 positions. 

Mr. Rooney. In 1955? 

Mr. Hoornacie. 485 positions. 

Mr. Roonry. And 1954? 

Mr. Hoornacte. 520 positions. 

Mr. Roonry. Although the program has either increased or de- 
creased over these years, your figures are pretty firm; aren’t they? 

Mr. Hoornacte. That is correct. In central services you normally 
do not need to expand as you have a comparable increase in program. 
On the reverse side, you cannot contract simply because you have a 
reduction in the program. The work doesn’t vary in major propor- 
tions with variations in the size of the program. 


PSYCHIATRIC AND PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTING PROGRAM 


Mr. Roonry. At page 326 we find that you are asking for an in- 
crease—not a total amount but an increase—of $21,235 for psychiatric 
examinations and psychological tests. Is that correct? 

Mr. Hoornacte. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. How is this costly program working ? 

Mr. Hoornacie. As was explained last year, it is experimental, s 
we do not have an answer as to its value. It will take years to dale. 
mine its actual value. In terms of what judgments we can apply now, 
it is working quite well. 

Since the program was established, 23 candidates for admission to 
the USIS foreign service have been rejected solely on the basis of the 
psychiatric-psychological examination. If it had not been for this 
program, we would have had 23 people in the program now that, in 
the judgment of the psychiatrist, would have represented a risk—a 
risk in the sense that they might not have adjusted to the oversea 
circumstances in which they would find themselves. 

Mr. Rooney. Are we to understand that each and every employee 
would be examined by this psychiatric outfit at $110 apiece, and if 
they said, “No,” the employ ee would not be hired ¢ 

Mr. Hoornacte. This is one factor 

Mr. Rooney. Why don’t you answer that ! 

Mr. Hoornacte. If they say this person represents a real risk of 
adjustment, the answer is yes. This question of adjustment is not one 
to which you can say yes or no. There are all degrees of risk in- 
volved in the assignment of people overseas. 

Mr. Rooney. So the information might be worth while in one case 
and not worth a darn in another case; is that right ? 

Mr. Hoornacie. Well, we will only be able to know that when 
these people who have been tested and who have been sent overseas 
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have had an adequate time to be tested in terms of actual living 
conditions. 

Mr. Rooney. If I understand this program correctly and from 
reading the last paragraph at page 326, you would, in filling 55 po- 
sitions—to wit, 38 American positions and 17 binational "or untee 
positions—spend $21,235 of the taxpayer’s money for their ‘psychi- 
atric examinations; is that right ¢ 

Mr. Hoornacte. That is correct, sir. Bear in mind that for each 
position filled, we need to interview and give an examination to—in 
the case of the oversea Americans—two and a half applicants. So 
in terms of the people actually examined, it would be two and a half 
times the number of positions filled. 

Mr. Rooney. Are you saying that everybody that would be inter- 
viewed for a position would immediately be shipped or pushed onto 
the couch at a cost of—how much for a psychiatric examination ? 

Mr. Hoornacte. Two things, Mr. Chairman. First, this isn’t a 
couch type of interview as I understand it. Secondly, a person is not 
given a psychiatric examination until after 

Mr. Rooney. We are not concerned with that 214 percent. Some of 
those may not be able to read or write ¢ 

Mr. Hoornacix. No, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. We are concerned with those that you are considering 
for the position. 

Mr. Hoornac ie. We do not give the psychiatric examination; 
neither do we make a security investigation until we have determined 
that an applicant has the paper qualifications for service in the 
Agency. 

No, sir; the number of people who would apply would be far in 
excess of the number shown here. 





INCREASE REQUESTED FOR PSYCHIATRIC EXAMINATIONS 


Mr. Rooney. This would mean, if you were by accident allowed this 
$21,235, you would have for this purpose, for these psychiatric exami- 
nations and psychological tests, $54,340 ? 

Mr. HoornaGuie. No, sir. That is the estimate for the fiscal year 
1960. The estimate for 1961 is $54,340, plus $21,235 

Mr. Rooney. So that the amount would be $54, 340, plus $21,235, 
or $75,575 ¢ 

Mr. Hoornacte. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. Who thought this one up? 

Mr. Hoornacie. I would give the primary credit for the develop- 
ment of this program to the Deputy Director of the Agency and the 
Director of Personnel. 

Mr. Roonry. And their names? 

Mr. Hoornacie. Mr. Abbott Washburn 

Mr. Roonry. So Mr. Gross won't blame me—— 

Mr. Hoornacie. Mr. Washburn is Deputy Director of the Agency, 
and Mr. L. K. Little is the Director of Personnel. 

Mr. Rooney. If we had one psychiatrist permanently on the pay- 
roll we would save money, wouldn’t we, if we had him doing nothing 
but going through this Agency examining everybody in it, starting 
in W: ashington. We would save money, wouldn't we? 
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Mr. Hoornacie. No, sir. I am not convinced this would be feasible 
at all. What we are talking about here are candidates who are not 
now employed for positions overseas. 

Mr. Roonry. You might put one on the payroll on an annual basis, 
so he could take care of those, and then start on all those who think 
up the ideas back here in Washington. 

Mr. Hoornactr. Mr. Chairman, let me point out the costs that we 
are talking about here are incurred in various places throughout the 
United States as these candidates for positions have been “found to 
have the paper qualifications for positions which in our judgment 
need to be filled. They then take the psychiatric examination in the 
vicinity of their home. 

Mr. Roonry. Couldn't you invite them to Washington and have it 
done here while this fellow is working on the Washington personnel / 
He could do this in his spare time. 

Mr. Hoornactie. The cost of bringing these candidates to Wash- 
ington would be prohibitive. 

Mr. Rooney. You could at least invite them. Did that occur to 
anybody ? 

Mr. Hoornacie. Those that live anywhere in the vicinity of the 
Washington area, of course, do come to Washington. 


PERSONNEL ENGAGED IN CONGRESSIONAL LIAISON 


Mr. Rooney. Now I notice that included in this we find the Office 
of the General Counsel. In the Office of the General Counsel you 
have how many people working on congressional liaison ? 

Mr. Hoornaate. There are two officers, one administrative assistant, 
and one secretary for congressional liaison functions. 

Mr. Rooney. Four people ? 

Mr. Hoornacre. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. Would you please insert at this point in the record 
their names and the amounts of salary they receive? What is the 
total for this activity ? 

Mr. Hoornacie. The salary of these officers, which we will sup- 
ply for the record, would be the total cost involved. 

(The matter referred to was subsequently furnished, as follows:) 





I ra I, > SA eseniveerpeerenew er anna ccakiaalanickiaennss i ey 
Walsh, Robert D. (GS-14) ..-__...-..-._-- ss a = x 11,; 595 
I LD devevaitedl abkieds tk daa 5, 985 
Hall, Janice H. (Mrs.) (GS- NE as alle ate lta EE oy aie 4, 490 
ae essnpiecins ibaa anscape-inbeioadiamna 33, 665 


ADDITIONAL EXPENSES RELATED TO NEW EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Roonry. They have desks and telephones and paperclips and 
things like that? 

Mr. Hoornacie. That is quite true; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. How much do you figure that for each one of them on 
your formula? 

Mr. Hoornaair. We have not developed a formula of the individ- 
ual costs for rent, telephone, desks, and the like, so that any figures 
we gave you would be a sheer—— 
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Mr. Rooney. What is your formula for supplies and equipment? 

Mr. Hoornacie. The formula for equipment and supplies is a 
replacement on the basis of age and use. 

Mr. Rooney. When you put a new employee on the payroll how 
much have you got in this budget for that new employee insofar as 
other objects are concerned / 

Mr. Hoornacie. Mr. Chairman, there is no increase provided in 
the budget in terms of supplies and equipment and the like. We 
have adequate equipment. It is a question really of replacing 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have adequate supplies? 

Mr. Hoornacie. We have an annual replacement, of course, of sup- 
plies that we buy and the level proposed for the next year is the same 
as the current level. 

Mr. Posner. Mr. Chairman, we know from experience that the 
average cost per employee for supplies i is approximately $50. 

Mr. Rooney. That is $50 worth more of information than you have 
given us, Mr. Hoofnagle. How about equipment ? 

Mr. Posner. I do not have a similar average for equipment, Mr. 
Chairman. We would be speaking in the range of $300. 

Mr. Rooney. There is nothing new about this, is there, Mr. 
Hoofnagle ? 

Mr. Hoornaaix. No, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. When you put somebody on the payroll you have got 
to figure the other costs in addition to the salary, right? 

Mr. Hoornacie. That is correct. 

Mr. Roonry. Let’s go back to inquiring as to the total amount for 
these four congressional liaison people. Do you have that handy? 
Mr. Hoornacix. Mr. Chairman, you inquired as to the salary 

cost———— 

Mr. Rooney. Total salary cost if you have it there. You are going 
to insert in the record the names of each one. Do you have the total 
salary cost here ? 

Mr. Hoornacir. The total for the ——— that you ask about 


engaged in congressional liaison would be $33,000 a year for the four 
positions. 





U.8. ADVISORY COMMISSION ON INFORMATION 


Mr. Rooney. With regard io the U. S. Advisory Commission on 
Information secretariat, at page 318 of these justific ations, we find a 
request in the same amount as in the current fiscal year, to wit, 
$62,815. How much of the $62,815 is for employees of the Informa- 
tion Agency ? 

Mr. Hoornacir. The executive secretariat are employees of the 
Agency and the total amount is $55,715 for their salaries. In addi- 
tion to that, one or two of the employees will travel during the year 
and use a part of the $7,100 shown under travel. 

On the basis of travel by the staff last year there would be $1,000 out 
of the $7,100. 

Mr. Rooney. It would cost the taxpayer about $58,000 a year for 
these reports of the Advisory Commission on Information. 

Is that right? 

Mr. Hoornagie. The total work of the staff will cost the taxpayer 
about $56,000 if this estimate is approved; yes, sir. 
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Mr. Bow. May I ask a question there / 
Mr. Rooney. Yes, Mr. Bow. 


RENTAL COST OF COMMISSION HEADQUARTERS 


Mr. Bow. I have noticed downtown, Mr. Hoofnagle, a building 
with the sign on it “U.S. Advisory Commission on Information.” Do 
we pay any rent for that building? 

Mr. Hoornacre. The rent for that is paid by the General Services 
Administration and not from this appropriation. But the Govern- 
ment does pay rent for it. 

Mr. Bow. Do you know how much it costs us to house this group? 

Mr. Hoornacie. The General Services Administration is paying 
for rent to house them. 

Mr. Bow. They are paying for rent to house them, but you don’t 
know what that amount is? 

Mr. Hoornacte. No, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Could you get that amount and furnish it for the record 
at, this point ? 

Mr. Hoornacue. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow, are you inquiring for rent for the Advisory Commission 
or for the entire building? They occupy only a relatively small por- 
tion of that building. 

Mr. Bow. They have got their sign on the outside of it. I thought 
this whole building belonged to them. 

Mr. Hoornacte. No, sir. 

Mr. Bow. There is no other sign on the outside except this one, is 
there? 

Mr. Hoorn. \GLE. I believe there is a sign “United States Informa- 
tion Agency” also outside this building. 

Mr. Bow. Find out what the rent is. 

Mr. Hoornacie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. For the building and for this particular group. 

Mr. Hoornacte. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

Total annual cost (77,085 square feet) (paid by General Services 

Administration) ~_-~- sataiiate : $117, 554. 60 


Annual cost for space occupied by the U.S. Advisory Commission 
on Information (1,230 square feet) —_- 


1. 875. 75 


, S40. 60 


Mr. Rooney. I have no further questions. 
JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


At this point we shall insert pages 312 through 329 of the justifica- 
tions. 
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(The pages referred to follow :) 


ADMINISTRATION AND STAFF SuPPORT 


The summary of requirements and justification for offices and functions included 
in this activity follow: 
Summary of requirements 


| i i 
| 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate| Increase or 
| | decrease (—) 


OFFICE OR FUNCTION 


Office of the General Counsel $176, 003 $174, 330 $174, 330 | 
Deduct reimbursements —1, 243 
Subtotal, Office of the General Counsel |} | 
(net * | 174, 760 | 174, 330 174, 330 
Executive secretariat 77, 129 77, 450 77, 450 
Office of Public Information. 171, 985 146, 650 134, 805 | 11, 845 
U.S. Advisory Commission on Information 61, 150 62, 815 62, 815 
Office of Security 746. 324 790, 530 858, 490 | 67, 960 
Office of Administration ___- | 4, 412, 926 4, 464, 725 4, 529, 120 | 64, 395 
Deduct reimbursements —1, 566 
Subtotal, Office of Administration (net | 4, 411, 360 4, 464, 725 4, 529, 120 64, 395 
Emergency planning expenses 92, 551 90. 000 90, 000 | 
Fixed personal services adjustments in 1961 ! 30, 890 | 30, 890 
Total, direct obligations 5, 735, 259 5, 806, 500 », 957, 900 151, 400 





1 Includes Federal employee health insurance contribution, within grade salary increases, and deduction 


for 1 less day’s pay in 1961 


Summary of positions 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate | Increase or 
decrease 


Office of the General Counsel - 117 17 17 

Executive secretariat. 1! 1] ll 

Office of Public Information_- 17 213 13 

U.8. Advisory Commission on Information 6 6 6 

Office of Security } 3 40) 40) 39 = 

Office of Administration 475 480 485 5 
Total positions 566 567 571 4 


! Base positions after dropping 1 position in 1959 
2 Base positions after dropping 4 positions in 1960. 
3 Base positions after dropping 4 positions in 1959. 


OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEI 
General statement 

The Office of the General Counsel conducts the legal affairs and congressional 
relations of the Agency. 

This Office advises the Director and other Agency officials on the meaning and 
intent of laws, executive orders, international agreements, and decisions of 
law which affect the Agency’s operations; on the legal authority available to 
them (including limitations thereon); and on legal implications of proposed 
courses of action. 

The Office of the General Counsel assists in drafting proposed legislation, 
executive orders, regulations, contracts, leases, and other legal documents, and 
is responsible for the legal sufficiency and propriety of such documents. 

The General Counsel supplements the personnel relations of the Director 
with the Congress and maintains continuing liaison for the Agency with 
Members of the House and Senate. 
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Summary of requirements 


1959 actual | 1960 eatimate | 1961 estimate | Increase or 
decrease (—) 


ITEM OF EXPENSI | 
| 
I. Domestic positions. -_......-- | 117 | 17 17 7 
II. Funds: | " 
Personal services and related eosts_- $171, 020 $169, 630 $169, 630 q 
UO 8d 4, 983 | 4,700 | 4, 700 7 
Total, funds. ae te . 176, 003 | 174, 330 174, 330 rue 
Deduct reimbursements... -__- —1, 243 |-- on eee 
Total, direct obligations. ___......---- 174, 760 | 174, 330 | 174, 330 | iseeiacch sae 
| | 


iBase positions after dropping 1 position in 1959. 


Erplanation of items 

Personal services and related costs of (1959 actual, $171,020; 1960 estimate, 
$169,630; 1961 estimate, $169,630; no change).—The estimates for 1960 provide 
personal services and related costs for 17 positions, continued without change 
into 1961. 

The staff of 17 includes the General Counsel, the Deputy General Counsel, 3 
secretarial positions in the immediate office of the General Counsel, 1 mail and 
records clerk servicing the entire office, 5 attorneys and 2 clerical positions for 
conduct of legal affairs, and 2 officers, 1 administrative assistant, and 1 secretary 
for congressional-liaison functions. 

Travel (1959 actual, $4,983; 1960 estimate, $4,700; 1961 estimate, $4,700; no 
change ).—The 1960 estimate provides $500 for 10 trips within the United States, 
and $4,200 for 2 oversea trips on negotiation, consultation, and related matters, 

No change is projected for 1961. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARIAT 

General statement 

Staff and administrative functions for the Office of the Director are performed 
by the Executive Secretariat which controls the flow of material requiring the 
attention of the Director and Deputy Director, and arranges for the administra- 
tive services supporting their activities. All material prepared for the signa- 
ture, approval, or information of the Director and his Deputy is reviewed by the 
Executive Secretariat, and all communications to field posts are checked for con- 
formity with policy and program objectives, consistency with past actions and 
proper clearance. The Executive Secretariat assigns action and maintains fol- 
lowup controls on correspondence addressed to the Director. Other functions 
include drafting of letters and communications for the Director and Deputy 
Director, and preparation of information digests for the Director and other 
Agency officials. 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate! 1961 estimate| Increase or 
decrease (—) 


ITEM OF EXPENSE 


I. Domestic positions C ; ; 11 11 1] 
II. Funds: Personal services and related costs, | 
Scie: nee : $77, 129 | $77, 450 $77, 450 


Explanation of items 
Personal services and related costs (1959 actual, $77,129; 1960 estimate, 


$77,450; 1961 estimate, $77,450; no change).—The 11 positions authorized for 
1960 for the Executive Secretariat are continued without change into 1961. 
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OFFICE OF PUBLIC INFORMATION 
General statement 


The Office of Public Information services the domestic information requests of 
the general public, newspapers and other publications, radio and television, edu- 
cational institutions, and others. It is a central clearinghouse in the Agency for 
information to the American public on the Agency and its oversea activities. 
This Office answers queries from the press and other media, replies to public 
mail, prepares articles and pamphlets of an informational nature to meet con- 
tinuing requests, conducts public tours of the Voice of America studios, advises 
Agency officials on public information matters, and screens requests for speeches 
and interviews. This Office also prepares the Agency’s semiannual report to the 
Congress. 

Summary of requirements 





“a 
1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate| Increase or 
decrease 
| 
ITEM OF EXPENSE | 
I. Domestic positions. -...-.-- 2 . 17 | 13 | 13 ‘ 
Il. Funds 
Personal services and related costs } $154, 213 $131, 350 $119, 05 —$11, 845 
Travel . i 1, 854 1, 500 L SOW Tete ‘ 
Program expenses. ....-..-- 15, 918 13, 800 13, 800 “ 2 
Total, funds... a 171, 985 146, 650 134, 805 —11, 845 


1 Base positions after dropping 4 positions in 1960. 


Erplanation of items 


Personal services and related costs (1959 actual, $154,213; 1960 estimate, 
$131,350; 1961 estimate, $119,505; decrease, $11,845) —A staff of 17 positions 
authorized for the Office of Public Information for 1959 was reduced to 13 posi- 
tions in 1960. The staff is distributed among the following functions: Four for 
overall direction and supervision; two for administrative and special services; 
one for preparation of Agency pamphlets and the semiannual report to Congress ; 
four for handling inquiries from the domestic press, trade publications, maga- 
zines, and other periodicals, including the preparation and distribution of news 
and special releases; and two for liaison with domestic radio and television. 

The decrease of $11,845 represents additional savings in 1961 resulting from 
the elimination of four positions in 1960. 

Travel (1959 actual, $1,854; 1960 estimate, $1,500; 1961 estimate, $1,500; no 
change).—The estimate provides for travel within the United States for pur- 
poses of meeting with press, radio, and television representatives. 

Program expenses (1959 actual, $15,918; 1960 estimate, $13,800; 1961 esti- 
mate, $13,800; no change).—This estimate includes requirements for materials 
to answer requests from press, radio, and television sources, and from the 
American public for information about the activities and policies of the U.S. 
Information Agency. The estimates break down into the following major 
-ategories : 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate | Increase or 


decrease 

Printing of materials $4, 595 $7, 100 $8, 500 $1, 400 
Printing and distribution of semiannual 

“Review of Operations”’ 2, 688 3, 400 3, 000 —400 
Expenses related to exhibit displays in build- 

ings occupied by the Agency 7, 988 3, 000 , 500 —1, 500 
Miscellaneous related expenses 647 300 800 500 

Total, program expenses , 15,918 | 13, 800 13, 800 
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U.S. ADVISORY COMMISSION ON INFORMATION, SECRETARIAT 


General statement 


Members of the U.S. Advisory Commission on Information are appointed by 
the President under authority of the U.S. Information and Educational Ex- 
change Act of 1948, as amended. Two advisory committees—the Broadcast 
Advisory Committee and the Advisory Committee on Cultural Information— 
have been established under authority of section 801(6) of the act, which au- 
thorizes “such advisory committees as the [Director] may decide to be of 
assistance in formulating his policies for carrying out the purposes of this act.” 

A Secretariat has been established by the Agency to provide necessary assist- 
ance to the Commission, as authorized by section 602(h) of the act. The 
Secretariat gathers and maintains program materials for use by the Commission 
in appraising effectiveness of operations and making recommendations to the 
Director and to the Congress. The Secretariat also assists in the preparation 
of the Commission’s quarterly reports to the Director of the Agency and reports 
to the Congress required by the act, and provides secretariat services for Com- 
mission and committee meetings. 


Summary of requirements 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate | Increase or 
aecrease (—) 


ITEM OF EXPENSE 


I. Domestic positions 6 | 6 6 
II. Funds: 

Personal services and related costs $56, 662 $55, 715 $55, 715 

Travel. 4, 488 7, 100 7, 100 

Total, funds 61, 150 62, 815 62, 815 


Explanation of items 


Personal services and related costs (1959 actual, $56,662; 1960 estimate, 
$55,715 ; 1961 estimate, $55,715; no change).—The estimates include funds for 
salaries and related costs for six positions. The staff of six includes the Staff 
Director, the Executive Secretary, an information specialist, two secretaries, and 
one clerk. 

Travel (1959 actual, $4,488; 1960 estimate, $7,100; 1961 estimate, $7,100; no 
change) .—The 1960 estimate provides $3,140 for travel within the United States 
by Commission members and by staff officers of the Secretariat to attend bi- 
monthly meetings of the Commission, and $3,960 for two oversea trips by Com- 
mission members to appraise oversea operations of the Agency. 


OFFICE OF SECURITY 
General statement 

The Office of Security is responsible for the direction and execution of all 
Agency security operations, and represents the Director in interagency security 
and investigative matters. 

The Office is responsible for all phases of physical and documentary security. 
It utilizes reports of investigations conducted by the Civil Service Commission, 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, the Department of State, other Government 
agencies, and this Office, to evaluate and determine whether applicants for em- 
ployment meet the security standards of the Agency. This Office conducts investi- 
gations and makes recommendations on cases where an employee's activities are 
allegedly inconsistent with the interests of national security, and conducts other 
investigations as requested. 
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Summary of requirements 


| 


1959 actual | 1960estimate 1961 estimate | Increase or 


| decrease (—) 





sexsi dea Napisy 


| 
ITEM OF EXPENSE } 


I. Domestic positions. -........._- . | 140 40 39 —1 
II, Funds: 

Personal services and related costs. = $331, 685 $317, 780 | $313, 920 — $3, 860 

Travel__. . ; : 3, 320 4, 000 | 4,000 |_- ; 

Security investigations ; ‘ : 361, 616 418, 000 | 489, 820 | 71, 820 

Security guard services ; 49, 703 | 50, 750 50, 750 7 

Total funds_-______-- hss 746, 324 | 790, 530 | 858, 490 | 67, 960 





1 Base positions after dropping 4 positions in 1959, 


Explanation of items 


Personal services and related costs (1959 actual, $331,685; 1960 estimate, 
$317,780; 1961 estimate, $313,920; decrease, $3,860).—This estimate provides 
personal services and related costs for a staff of 40 in 1960 and 39 in 1961. The 
89 positions are distributed as follows: supervision and direction, 2; mainte- 
nance of records, 5; physical security, 9; review and evaluation of investigation 
reports, 11; conducting and processing investigations, name checks, security re- 
search and liaison, 12. The decrease of $3,860 represents the savings from the 
one position to be dropped in 1961. 

Travel (1959 actual, $3,320; 1960 estimate, $4,000; 1961 estimate, $4,000; no 
change).—The estimate of $4,000 includes (1) $1,500 for travel in the United 
States to conduct specific phases of suitability and security investigations, and 
for physical security inspections of domestic site; and (2) $2,500 for oversea 
travel to attend to known security problems, and to examine the adequacy and 
quality of security services provided under administrative support. 

Security investigations (1959 actual, $361,616; 1960 estimate, $418,000; 1961 
estimate, $489,820; increase, $71,820).—Public Law 402 requires full field in- 
vestigations of all citizens or residents of the United States employed by the 
Agency. These investigations are conducted by the Civil Service Commission 
on a reimbursable basis. The Commission has advised the Agency to assume an 
average cost of $380 per investigation for 1961. Current experience demon- 
strates that an average 2.25 investigations are required to fill one vacant posi- 
tion. The estimated number of applicant investigations for replacement is 
based on a turnover rate of 10 percent. 

The 1960 estimate of $418,000 funds 1,100 cases; the 1961 estimate of $489,820 
will fund 1,289 cases. The increase of $71,820 requested in 1961 provides for 189 
investigations, including (1) 91 applicant cases for 38 new American positions 
requested, (2) 65 cases for 34 new domestic positions, and (3) 33 binational 
center grantee cases for 17 new binational center grantee positions in 1961. 

Security guard service (1959 actual, $49,703 ; 1960 estimate, $50,750; 1961 esti- 
mate, $50,750; no change).—The General Services Administration provides, on 
a reimbursable basis, security guard service for Agency offices outside of regular 
working hours (including weekends and holidays), to assure adequate protec- 
tion for classified materials and valuable property. 


OFFICE OF ADMINISTRATION 
General statement 


The Office of Administration includes the immediate office of the Assistant 
Director (Administration), the Inspection Staff, the Budget Division, the 
Finance Division, the Personnel Division, the Training Division, the Manage- 
ment Division, the Contract and Procurement Division, the Administrative 
Services Division, and the Executive Secretariat of the Joint Board of Foreign 
Service Examiners. These organizations provide the Agency central administra- 
tive services in their respective fields. The Office also maintains arrangements 
with the Department of State for reimbursable administrative support services 
to the Agency’s operations throughout the world. 
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Summary of requirements 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate’) 1961 estimate | Increase or 


decrease -) 
ITEM OF EXPENSE 
I. Domestic positions - - - Bhiwcies aes 475 480 485 5 
II. Funds: 
Personal services and related costs... -_- $3, 433, 088 $3, 459, 790 $3, 502, 950 $43, 160 
Travel : ; 86, 018 112, 400 112, 400 
Attendance at meetings ; 5, 594 6, 000 6, 000 i 
Entertainment in the United States 493 500 500 
Incentive awards ‘- 3, 569 6, 500 6, 500 ae 
Administrative nonsalary expenses - - --- 854, 164 879, 535 900, 770 21, 235 
Total funds eiuiediiod ; 4, 412, 926 4, 464, 725 4, 529, 120 64, 395 
Deduct reimbursements- - 23 1, 566 : ¥ 
Total direct obligations... -- aoe 4,411, 360 4, 464, 725 4,529, 120 64, 305 


Explanation of items 


Personal services and related costs (1959 actual, $3,433,088 ; 1960 estimate, 
$3,459,790; 1961 estimate, $3,502,950; increase, $43,160)—The staffing of the 
Office of Administration, distributed organizationally, is as follows: 


1959 actual 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate Increase or 


ug ease 
Assistant Director (Administration) 
Immediate office de 6 
Coordinator for emergency planning 5 
Adviser on visual projects 3 3 3 
Inspection staff 7 7 7 
Budget Division 38 38 $6 
Finance Division 
Audit staff 11 11 11 
Accounting functions ; 93 3 WS 
Personnel Division ___- 93 93 93 
Training Division lf lf 21 
Management Division 18 18 18 
Contract and Procurement Division : 52 52 2 
Administrative Services Division 
Overall supervision and planning 4 4 § “ 
Travel and transportation 12 12 12 
Property management and warehouse 61 61 61 
Communications and records a2 56 5e 56 
Executive Secretariat, Joint Board of Foreign 
Service Examiners 6 6 
_ ee 75 480 | 485 5 


The increase of $43,160 requested in 1961 includes (1) $82,600 for the five 
new positions requested in 1961 and $10,560 for full-year costs of six positions 
added in 1960 and lapsed 25 percent in 1960. The five positions requested in 
1961 in the Training Division are for administration of the language study and 
testing program, increased emphasis on American studies, to meet provisions of 
the civil service regulations under the new Education Act (Public Law 85-507), 
and to fill the need for additional instructors to reduce the excessive teaching 
load of the present staff. The five positions include one planning officer, GS-14; 
three training officers, GS-13, GS-12, and GS-11; and one secretary at GS—5. 

Travel (1959 actual, $86,018 ; 1960 estimate, $112,400; 1961 estimate, $112,400; 
no change).—This estimate includes travel funds for inspection operations, fiscal 
audit, personnel recruitment, and for all other administrative activities of the 
Office of Administration. 
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The breakdown of costs for the 3 years, by type of travel, is as follows: 


| l ’ 
| 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate 1961 estimate Increase or de- 
crease (— 


| 





| 
lrips Amount | Trips | Amount | Trips | Amount | Trips | Amount 
— — neaeg — | — | —— — =} — i oa 
Fiscal audit travel | 
Within the United States____| 23 $6. 008 25 | $8,940 25 $8, 940 | —_ 
Overseas - - . | 9 20, 450 6 16, 560 | 6 16, 560 | | 
Subtotal, fiscal audit......| 32] 26,458 | 31] 25,500 31 25, 500 |.....--| 
Recruitment travel within the | | | | 
United States. __ 92| 15,606 109 25, 000 109 25, 000 | 
Inspection travel overseas ce ale 7 |} 24,010 ll 44, 000 11 44. 000 | 
All other administrative travel— 
Within the United States____| 51 | 6, 597 | 46 6, 900 | 46 6, 900 a 
Overseas | 7 | 13, 347 | 4 11, 000 | 4 11, 000 | 5 
Subtotal, all other. | 5S 19, 944 50 | 17,900 50 17, 900 | 4 
: = = = -— = ——— SS 
Total, Office of Adminis- | | | | | 
tration travel__. c 189 | 86,018] 201 | 112,400 201 112, 400 | pene 


Attendance at meetings (1959 actual, $5,594; 1960 estimate, $6,000; 1961 esti- 
mate, $6,000; no change).—This estimate includes expenses for transportation 
and per diem of Agency representatives incident to official attendance at meet- 
ings within the United States. This travel requires approval under the follow- 
ing eriteria: (a) the organization holding the conference or meeting must be a 
significant one with a legitimate interest in U.S. Information Agency programs; 
(b) there must be assurances that the meeting will be concerned with problems 
of immediate interest to the Agency; and (c) there must be assurance that 
Agency representation at the meeting will be of value to the organization and 
to the Agency. 

Entertainment in the United States (1959 actual, $493; 1960 estimate, $500; 
1691 estimate, $500; no change).—This estimate provides for Agency expenses 
for entertainment in the United States in connection with Agency programs. 
The 1961 request continues without change the limitation amount established 
by the Congress in the appropriation to the Agency for 1960. 

Incentive awards (1959 actual, $3,569; 1960 estimate, $6,500; 1961 estimate, 
$6,500 ; no change).—This estimate is for all Agency expenses (including those 
for its overseas operations) in the administration of the employee incentive 
awards programs, including such costs as cash awards, medals and pins, and 
printing of citations. 

Administrative nonsalary erpenses (1959 actual, $884,164; 1960 estimate, 
$879,535; 1961 estimate, $900,770; increase, $21,235)—This estimate provides 
for administrative nonsalary expenses for Agency operations in the United 
States. The distribution of funds is as follows: 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate | Increase or 
decrease (—) 


ITEM OF EXPENSE 


Public transportation expenses i $32, 113 $29, 000 $29, 000 e 
Administrative printing and printed materials. 14, 184 14, 100 14, 100 

Packing and crating materials a 37, 343 37, 230 37, 230 
Administrative supplies and materials______- 101, 207 97, 510 97, 510 
Communication expenses. ; 232, 488 270, 470 270, 470 

Space management and building expenses____- 169, 025 141, 200 141, 200 

Office furniture and equipment _-_......._..-- 240, 466 194, 445 194, 445 |__- 5 - 
Miscellaneous contractual services. alas 57, 338 95, 580 116, 815 $21, 235 


WES cderwecdentcek bs ipsetahciciacdtttiedurtcis areal 884, 164 879, 535 900, 770 21, 235 
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In 1959, the Agency initiated a program of suitability and aptitude evalua- 
tion, designed to better identify applicants and wives who have the potential 
to adjust to employment in the Agency’s Foreign Service. The evaluations 
are based on results of psychiatric examinations and psychological tests. The 
testing is done by psychiatrists and psychologists on a contractual basis, at 
a cost of $110 per individual examined. 

Funds for this program are included in the budget item, “Miscellaneous con- 
tractual services.” The 1960 estimate includes $54,340 for the program, and 
provides for the examination of 494 persons. The increase of $21,235 requested 
in 1961 provides for the examination of applicants and their wives for the 38 
American, and 17 binational grantee positions requested in 1961. 


EMERGENCY PLANNING EXPENSES 
General statement 
The Agency participates in Government-wide alert exercises, maintains in 
a state of readiness a relocation site selected for it by the Office of Civil and 


Defense Mobilization, and selects and maintains in training a corps of Executive 
and Operating Reservists. 


Summary of requirements 


1959 actual 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate! Increase or 


cecrease (— 
ITEM OF EXPENSE 
Current operating and site maintenance $24, 515 $29, 800 $20, 800 x 
Costs for site improvement 11. 776 11.000 6.000 e (MM) 
Operations alert expenses 28, 100 6, 490 8 400 21 910 
Executive and operating reserve corps 28, 160 42,710 25, 800 —16, 910 
Total, funds ‘ 92. 551 90. 000 00. 000 


Explanation of items 


Current operating and site maintenance (1959 actual, $24,515; 1960 estimate, 
$29,800; 1961 estimate, $29,800 ; no change.—This estimate provides for recurring 
expenses in regard to maintenance of the Agency Relocation Site, including rent 
of office and warehouse space, telephone and other communications services, 
maintenance of a supply inventory, including rotation of certain stocks, and 
administrative travel and transportation. Increased expenses for 1960 and 1961 
cover participation in activities sponsored by the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization on a regular basis. 

Costs for site improvement (1959 actual, $11,766; 1960 estimate, $11,000; 
1961 estimate, $6,000; decrease, $5,000).—-These costs cover acquisition, repair 
and transportation of office and program equipment to the Agency relocation 
site. The equipment is obtained, to the extent possible, from Government sur- 
plus stocks with minimum costs to the Agency. In addition, these estimates 
cover necessary repair work to offices and equipment now at the site. The 
reduction results from the need to acquire less office and program equipment 
as site becomes stocked. 

Operation Alert erpenses (1959 actual, $28,100; 1960 estimate, $6,490; 1961 
estimate, $28,400; increase $21,910) —This estimate includes expenses for Alert 
operations, including rent of communications, equipment and lines; rent of tem- 
porary space and establishment of security safeguard, furniture moves, custodial 
and other miscellaneous services, telephone installation and service; and trave! 
and per diem of personnel participating in the Alert. The anticipated cosc for 
1960 is lower than the actual costs for 1959 and the cost anticipated for 1961 
owing to the fact that during 1960 the Alert operations on a Federal basis were 
more concerned with relationship between Federal Government and State and 
local governments, and, therefore, did not cover the major responsibilities and 
functions of this Agency. The estimate for 1961 provides for an exercise of the 
functions of the Agency such as held in 1959. 

Executive and operating reserves (1959 actual, $28,160; 1960 estimate, 
$42,710; 1961 estimate, $25,800; decrease, $16,910).—The following items are in- 
cluded in the expenses for the executive and operating reserves: Funds for 
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security investigations to maintain the reserves at the established level (65 
Executive reservists and 140 operating reservists) ; travel in connection with 
locating and recruiting personnel for the Reserves who are versed in Agency- 
type activities; travel and per diem in briefing reservists in Washington and 
at the Agency relocation site in order to keep them in a state of preparedness. 

Fiwed personal service adjustments in 1961 (1959 actual, $0; 1960 estimate, 
$0; 1961 estimate, $30,890; increase, $30,890).—This item includes the contri- 
bution in 1961 for the new Federal Employee Health Insurance program, the 
costs for within grade salary increases due in 1961, partially offset by the sav- 
ings in 1961 because of 1 less day’s pay in that year. The costs are distributed 
by element as follows: 


{ 


Federal | Within Deduction | Total ad- 
| Employee | _=_ grade FICA con for one justments 

| Health | increases | tribution less day’s 1961 

| Insurance | pay 
Office of the General Counsel : a $945 $470 : ~$605 $810 
Executive Secretariat. eae 630 171 9 —260 | 550 
Office of Public Information 740 | ale —415 | 325 
U.S. Advisory ¢ ‘ommission on Information..| 310 | See hon ; —195 | 350 
Office of Security ~iitmibenda dil 2, 175 | 881 | 29 | —1, 145 | 1,940 
Office of Administration. Ree | 27, 300 | 10, 868 207 | —11, 460 26, 915 
Total, fixed personal services, ad- | | 

justments_--.. eae 32, 100 12, 625 | 245 —14, 080 | 30, 890 


PSYCHIATRIC AND PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTING PROGRAM 
SELECTION AND COMPENSATION OF PSYCHIATRISTS 


Mr. Bow. Mr. Hoofnagle, going back to this question of the psychi- 
atric examinations, I take it from your testimony that a number of 
psychiatrists are used. 

Mr. Hoornacte. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. How are these selected ? 

Mr. Hoornacie. They are selected through the use and advice of 
four psychiatrists here in Washington. The four psychiatrists ad- 
vise as to the psychiatrists who should be used. 

Mr. Bow. How are these four psychiatrists here in Washington 
compensated ? 

Mr. Hoornacie. They would be compensated on a WAE basis, 
when employed. 

Mr. Bow. How much do we pay to these four psychiatrists in the 
city of Washington ? 

Mr. Hoornac te. In the fiscal year 1959, $4,800. 

Mr. Bow. That is just for advice on what psychiatrists to use out 
over the country, or is this for some professional service examination 
of individuals? 


Mr. Hoornacte. It is both, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Will you break that down, please, at this point in the 
record ? 

Mr. Hoornaaie. Yes. I would like to point out that these psychia- 
trists were used—these four psychiatrists, Dr. Morse, Dr. Lebensohn, 
Dr. Roark and Dr. Neu—to assist the Agency in setting up the pro- 
gram, and that in 1959 Dr. Roark was used once a week to come into 
the Agency when the reports from psychiatrists are received from 
around the country and to evaluate those reports at a meeting in 
which candidates were considered for appointment. 

We will be glad to break down the distribution of the $4,800 into 
the two categories which you have suggested, Mr. Bow. 
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(The matter referred to follows :) 


Fiscal year 1959 compensation of 4 psychiatrists 


| Cost in con- 


nection with Costs related Total com- 
Psychiatrist weekly meet- to setting up pensation 

| ings for evalu- program 

ating reports | 
a a 
Lebensohn, Zigmond ; $500 | $750 | $1, 250 
Morse, Robert 1 | 450 | 1, 100 1, 550 
Neu, Robert B | 1, 200 | 200 | 1, 400 
Roark, George W_.. eo 300 300 600 
Total aa 2, 450 2, 350 4, 800 


NUMBER OF PSYCHIATRIC CONSULTANTS 


Mr. Bow. In this amount of $54,240, how many different psychia- 
trists have been used throughout the country ? 

Mr. Hoornac.e. I estimate that in excess of 100 psychiatrists have 
been used. In order to get the actual number used, we would have 
to go back to the records- 

Mr. Bow. But you think it is in excess of 100? 

Mr. Hoornacue. Yes. sir: I am confident it is. We have several 
hundred who are available throughout the country as needed when 
a candidate is available in the particular area in which they are head- 
quartered. 

Mr. Bow. You have a list made up of those already, is that it 

Mr. Hoornacts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. May I see it ? 

Mr. Hoornacie. Yes, sir. 


APPLICANTS REJECTED BECAUSE OF PSYCHIATRIC REPORTS 


Mr. Bow. How many applicants for positions with the Agency 
have been refused employment. because of psychiatric reports / 

Mr. Hoornacie. Twenty-three, Mr. Bow. I would like to explain 
that. 

Mr. Bow. All right. 

Mr. Hoornacie. There were 23 applicants who passed the security 
check, who passed the personal interview, and whose references were 
good, but were rejected on the basis of the psychiatric examination. 

Mr. Bow. Were any of those refused because of the wives ? 

Mr. Hoornacue. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. In other words, the applicant himself was available and 
was considered capable? 

Mr. Hoornacie. That is correct. In at least five instances the ap- 
plicant was rejected because of the wife. I would like to point out 
that. the basis for rejection include psychiatric findings such as too 
extensive degree of dependence, insecurity, immaturity, uncontrollable 
rage, desire to escape from personal problems, and so on. 

Mr. Bow. Had this gentleman who is now here in this country that 
was brought back from—— 

Mr. Hoornacie. The Far East, s 
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Mr. Bow. Youare familiar with the case Lam speaking of / 

Mr. Hoornacie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Has he hada psye chiatric examination / 

Mr. Hoornacie. No, sir. This examination process started in Jan- 
uary 1958. The employee in question was in the service of the Agency 
before this program was set up. 

Mr. Bow. He never had any psychiatric examination ? 

Mr. Hoornacuer. No, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Have any of these people had the psychiatric examina- 
tion with a finding by the psychiatrist that they should not be em- 
ployed, and then were employed / é 

Mr. Hoornacie. No, sir; not where the psychiatrist has said that 
there is a very substantial risk. 


EVALUATION OF PSYCHIATRIC REPORTS 


Mr. Bow. What sort of report do you get from the psychiatrist / 
Does he say “Employ this person,” or “Do not employ,” or do they 
file a report which is evaluated by someone ? 

Mr. Hoornacie. I have never seen one of them. These reports 
are seen only by the evaluating psychiatrist here in Washington and 
by the director of personnel of the agency. They are the only two 
people who see these reports. 

To answer your question, these reports are written by a psychiatrist 
and reviewed here by a psychiatrist. The psychiatrist here in Wash- 
ington, where there is any question of what the report says, is in a 
position to interpret what the report means. 

Mr. Bow. Then the Washington psychiatrist and the director of 
personnel are the only ones who see it and they have a right to say 
whether the person is employed or not employed ? 

Mr. Hoornacie. The only person with the authority to say whether 
or not he will be employed is the director of personnel. But the di- 
rector of personnel will not run contrary to a phychiatric finding that 
there is a very substantial risk involved in the employment of the 
individual. 


Mr. Bow. I assume that the psychiatrist’s report to the director 
of personnel is a confidential one / 
Mr. Hoornactie. It is. It is handled in such a manner, in sealed 


envelopes, so that only two people have access to the findings of the 
psychiatrist. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Bow. Doesn't this put a great deal of power over the Agency 
in the hands of the director of personnel ? 

Mr. Hoornacuie. It is no new responsibility. 

Mr. Bow. He can say “Yes” or “No,” and say that it is because 
of a psychiatrist's report—I am not saying that this is done and I 
am not casting any reflection upon the present incumbent, whom I 
do not know—but it does place in the possession of the director of per- 
sonnel documents denying employment, and then he can say that that 
was based upon a confidential document, and that is it. 


5545860 47 
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Mr. Hoornacte. In my experience this never has and would not 
work out that way. Where there was any question raised subsequent 
to a decision by the director of personnel, it could and might well 
be reviewed by other senior officers of the Agency. 

So that the method of employment in the Agency and the respon- 
sibility of the director of personnel is no different. in our Agency 
from any other agency in Government. Bear in mind there are m: ny 
other reports upon which the director of personnel makes his decision, 

For example, you speak of confidential reports. The security re- 
ports are also involved here. They have been involved for many, 
many years. At this meeting in which decisions are made reg arding 
recruitment, the final decision—and bear in mind this is only the 
final decision—you have sitting down at the table the Director of Per- 
sonnel, the evaluating psychiatrist, and there for the purpose of pre- 
senting the security information is the secur ity officer. 

Mr. Bow. Over the period of time that the 23 persons were denied 
employment by the Agency, how many people were actually employed ¢ 

Mr. Hoornacte. I will answer that in two ways, Mr. Bow. This 
23 is out of a total group of 541 examined. This total examined in- 
cludes the wives. 

The applicants approved during this period were 196. In addi- 
tion to that, there are 103 in some stage of processing. 

The 23 you refer to are not all the ag ager that were rejected. 
They are those that were rejected solely by virtue of this particular 
proce ess. 


PERSON NEL RETURNED FROM OVERSEAS FOR PSYCHIATRIC REASONS 


Mr. Bow. We have had the one case of the man in the Far East. In 
the last 5 years how many people in the oversea areas have you had 
to bring home because ~ some mental disturbance? 

Mr. Hoornacte. We bring home as an average each year from our 
oversea posts 10 to 12 officers by virtue of the fact. that they are 
unable to adjust or do not adjust for one reason or another. I would 
not like to term it mental adjustment because some of them are not 
mental problems. 

Mr. Bow. How many who have had psychiatric examination and 
have gone out on the post and were brought back because they were 
not able to adjust ? 

Mr. Hoornacue. To date? 

Mr. Bow. Yes. 

Mr. Hoornacie. None. 

Mr. Bow. So far it has been a 100-percent record ? 

Mr. Hoornacie. Yes. But I would not wish to imply that this 
record will continue, bearing in mind this program was started i 
January a year ago. 

Mr. Rooney. Two years ago I thought you said. 

Mr. Bow. I thought you said 1958 actually. That is what I was 
thinking, Mr. Hoofnagle. 

Mr. Hoornacir. Iam sorry. It was 1959. 

Mr. Bow. It was 1959 and not 1958. 

Mr. Roonry. You said 1958 three or four times here this morning. 

Mr. Hoornacie. Mr. Chairman, I will correct that. It was in effect 
since January 1959. 
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Mr. Bow. January 1959, not January 1958. 

Mr. Hoornacue. The first of 1959. 

Mr. Bow. How many do we actually have overseas now who have 
been examined by _— psychiatric examination ¢ 

Mr. Hoornacte. I don’t know how many of them have actually gone 
overseas. We have had 196 applicants approved. 

Mr. Bow. How many in actual posts and how long have they been 
there ? 

Mr. Hoornactir. I would have to make an analysis of this 196 as to 
those who are overseas on a post-by-post basis. I could supply it for 
the record. 

Mr. Bow. You can supply that for the record ? 

Mr. Hoornacie. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

Of the 196 applicants who were approved for employment after taking the 
psychiatric examination, 81 are presently at oversea posts. They have been at 
their posts a total of 374 months for an average of approximately 44%, months 
each. 


BUILDINGS OCCUPIED BY AGENCY 


Mr. Bow. I asked a few minutes ago about the rental cost of this 
building downtown. How many buildings or different divisions does 
the USLA now occupy in Washington / 

Mr. Hoornacie. I regret to inform you, Mr. Bow, that we occupy 
in whole or in part LO buildings. 

Mr. bow. Are you going to move any of this 
Building ¢ 

Mr. Hoornac ir. We are not going to move any of the USITA 
employees into the new State Building. However, we plan to move 
the Information Center Service of the Agency into the building re- 
ferred to as SA-11 at 22d and Virginia Avenue. This building will 
also house some offices of the Department of State including the Office 
of the International Exchange Service. This move will enable us to 


reduce the number of buildings which we occupy in Washington by at 
least. two. 


into the new State 


Further, the move of State’s offices into the new State Building will 
make it possible for us to occupy the 10th and 11th floors of our head- 
quarters office at 1776 Pennsylvania Ave. and thereby move out of one 
of the outlying buildings, which we now occupy. 


Mr. Bow. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. That is all. 
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REPORT OF U.S. ADVISORY COMMISSION ON INFORMATION 


Mr. Lipscoms, Has the U.S. Advisory Commission on Information 
issued a report for this past fiscal year as yet ? 

Mr. Hoornacie. No, sir. 

Mr. Ovom. Mr. Lipscomb, the report has not yet been completed. 
It. is in the process of being completed. 

Mr. Lipscoms. When is that usually submitted to the Congress? 

Mr. Oxom. It varies, sir, from the first month of the year to April. 
So long as I have been with the Commission’s staff it has never 
appeared any later than April. I have here the three reports that 
were printed in my—I am in error. It has never been printed later 
than March. Two of them were printed in January and one was 
printed in March. 

If you are interested in the reason there is a delay this year, I can 
only say it has been most unfortunate that one of the members of the 
Commission has been recovering from a rather long illness. This is 
the situation at present. 

Mr. Liescoms. Is it anticipated there will be a recommendation as to 
personnel procedures or budgetary procedures in this report that is 
about to be released ? 

Mr. Orom. As I recall the report, there is no direct reference to 
budgetary proceedings. 

Mr. Lipscoms. There are no recommendations in this coming re- 
ort that will effect that program that we have before us in this 
yudget ? 

Mr. Ovom. I think that the recommendations will probably affect 
the program, but I do not think they will affect the budget sir. 


ATTENDANCE AT MEETINGS, 1959 


Mr. Liescoms. On page 325 of the budget justifications there is a 
request. for $6,000 for attendance at meetings this year. In 1959 
$5,594 was spent. 

Would you give us a list of the meetings that were attended 
1959 ¢ 

Mr. Hoornacuez. Yes, sir. I can supply you with a list of the 
meetings and the cost for each of the meetings, yes, sir. 

( The matter referred to follows :) 
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SPEAKING 
Date 
July 2, 1958 


July 9, 1958 


Aug. 28, 1958 


Sept. 18, 1958_- 


Sept. 24, 1958_. 
Sept. 29, 1958 
Oct. 6, 1958 


Oct. 9, 1958 


Oct. 20, 1958 
Nov. 3, 1958 
Nov. 12, 1958 
Nov. 18, 1958 
Nov. 20, 1958 
Nov. 25, 1958 
NOV. 2 1958 
Dec. 2, 1958 
Dec. 3, 1958 
Dec. 5, 1958 
Dec. 5, 1958 
Jan. 13, 1949 
Jan. 20, 1959 


Jan. 22, 1959 


Jan, 28, 1959 
Feb iv 
Feb. 13. 1959 
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Travel, attendance at meetings, fiscal year 1959 


Name of traveler 
George V. Allen 


Virginia Geiger 


George V. Allen 


.do 


Argus Tresidder 


George V. Allen 


do 


Abbott Washburn 


Saxton Bradford 


George V. Allen 


Claude Hawley 
Abbott Washburn 


Allen 


George \ 


Romney Wheeler 


Gieorge \ Allen 


Virginia Geiger 


George V. Allen 


Abbott Washburn 
George \ Allen 
Barrett Reed 
(reorge V. Allen 
Max Grossmuar 


George V Allen 


do 


do 


Cost 


$19 


56 


109 


on 
to 


66 


sO 


117 


330 


34 


103 


3Y 


Location of meeting 


Philadelphia, Pa 


Des Moines, Iowa 


St. Louis, Mo 


New York 


do 


do 


Boston, Mass. and 
New Haven, 
Conn 


Chicago, Ill. and 


Minneapolis, 
Minn 


Miami, Fla 


New York and Phil- 


adelphia, Pa 


Detroit, Mich 
Asheville, N.C 
Philadelphia, Pa 


Birmingham, Ala 


Boston, Mass 


New York, N. Y 


Poughkeepsie, N.Y 
New York, N. Y 


San Fran co 
Calif., and New 
York, N.Y 

Greenville, S.C 

Pittsburgh, Pa 


Detroit, Mich 


Durham, N.C 


New York 


Chicago, Il 


ENGAGEMENTS (INCLUDING PANEL DISCUSSIONS AND SEMINARS 


Purpose 


To speak at concluding cere- 
monies of Freedom Week. 

To speak at the Iowa Depart- 
ment of American Legion Aux- 
iliary Convention. (Expenses 
paid by Organization.) 


To speak before meeting of 
American Political Science 
Foundation 


To speak before the 
Press Club dinner. 
To attend agenda meeting of the 

Institute of International Edu- 
cation and to talk at the Colum- 
bia University. on Citizens 

Educational Project. 

To speak before students at 
Wagner College. (Expenses 
paid by organization.) 

To address the Public Relations 
Society of America and par- 
ticipate in the Yale Political 
Union debate (New Haven) 

To address the International 
President’s dinner, Kiwanis. 
International (Chicago). To 
address the Public Relations 
Society (Minneapolis) 

To speak before the Conference 
of National Organizations 


Overseas 


(Expenses paid by organiza 
tion). 

To attend Public Relations So 
ciety of America (New York 


and the Junior 
Philadelphia 

To address the Authors Stenirus 
Award banquet 

To address Foreign Policy Coun 
cil 

To attend the World Affairs 
Council as principal speaker 

To address Kiwanis Club on 


League of 


Agency activities and confer 
with Agency consultants on 
television Services organiza 


tion and operations 


To be luncheon speaker at the 
35th Annual Municipal Con 
gress 

To talk before the American 
Council of Voluntary Agencies 
for Foreign Service, Inc. (Ex 


penses paid by organization.) 

 hefore the Vassar Col 
lege Political Union 

To address the International 
Advertising Association and 
Export Managers Club of New 
York 

lo speak before meeting of Inst 


tute of World Affairs 


l'o spe 


Lecture at East Carolina College 


lo speak before the Foreign 
Policy Association 
lo speak before a dinner meeting 
of the German-American Cul 
tural Center 
lo speak at luncheon meeting of 
the North Carolina Council of 
lo speak at a dinner meeting of 
the 40th Anniversary Founders 
Day Forum of the New School 
Associates 
lo speak before the innua!l 
meeting of American Associa 
tion of Colleges for reachet 
Studies Expenses paid by 


organization 








$1 


(33 


34 


3t 


38 


39 


40) 


41 


43) 


Travel, attendance at meetings, fiscal year 1959 


Date 


Feb. 17, 1959 


Feb. 19, 1959 


Mar. 12, 1959 


Apr. 13, 1959 


Apr. 17, 1959... 


M ay 5, 1959. 


M sy 6, 1959. 


May 11, 1959 


May 11, 1959- 


May 13, 1959 


May 13, 1959_- 


May 19, 1959_- 


May 20, 1959.. 


A. SPEAKING 


Name of traveler 


George V. Allen 


Michael Brown 


Cost 


$50 


15 


on consultation). 


Saxton Bradford. 


Charles Vetter 


Sanford 8 


George V. 


Allen 


Max Grossman 


Allen 


George V. 


Hugh J 


George V. Allen 


Henry Loomis 


George V. Allen 


Parry. . 


130 


Marlowe 13 


23 


) 
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Continued 


ENGAGEMENTS—Continued 


Location of meeting Purpose 


New York Io address luncheon meeting of 


R t 
gue Club Publie 
Fredericksburg, Va Ilo speak before the Far East 
] Mary Washington 
of the University of 


before the United 
iter-American Council 








iK Ypense pald DY organ 
I Ex] paid t 
] itior 
Richmond, Va... Ic s tl Focus Clut 
Ex] paid by organiza 
I \ , Nev I peak | innual meeting 
\ State Pre A sso 
{ itior 
(! uel Hill, N.« lo speak before U.N. Model As- 
sembly University of North 
| Car 
(Durham, N.C .-, Tospeak t re Student Union— 
Duke Expenses 
paid by or zation 
Ithaca, N.Y_........| To speak before the. Graduate 
s f } ness and Public 


Adn tration, lith Annual 
Mar ement Conference, Cor- 


Southern Un 


ence and speak 
it the evening session of the 


New York To speak at a luncheon of the 


Council on Islamie Affairs, 
Inc., and address the annual 
dinner of the Institute of Com- 
parative Law, New York 
Univer Expenses paid 
by organization 
Myrtle Beach, S.C._, To talk on the VOA to the 
Armed Forces Communica- 
tion Electronics Associa- 





tion wenses paid by or- 
ganiza 

Charlottesville, Va To attend a seminar and speak at 
the University of Virginia, 

Woodrow Wilson Department 

of Foreign Affairs Expenses 

paid by organiz 

T'o speak to the journalism class 
ind give a public lecture at the 


ition 





Univers f Rhode Island 
Expense paid by organiza- 
on 

Absecon, N.J To be principal speaker at the 
annual meeting of Jersey 
Expenses paid by organiza- 
tion 

Lake George, N.Y. To appear speaker at the an 


nual meeting of the American 
Association for Public Opinion 
Research at Lake George 
To speak at the Queens College 
Patrons dinner, Charlotte and 
to speak at Law Day exercises 
at Duke University, Durham 
Expenses paid by organiza- 
lo speak at Broadcasting Day at 
Emerson College on_ inter- 
national broadcasting Ex- 
penses paid by organization.) 
.| To speak at the annual celebra- 
founding of the 
Hines Page Club at 
Macon College 
paid by organtra- 


Charlotte and Dur- 
ham, N.¢ 


Boston, Ma 


Ashland, Va. 
tion of the 
W alter 
Randolp! 
Expenses 


tion 


10 
i 
1] 


lé 


13 
14 
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Travel, attendance at meetings, fiscal year 1959—Continued 
A. SPEAKING ENGAGEMENTS—Continued 
Date Name of traveler Cost | Location of meeting Purpose 

of (44) June 1, 1959_..| Geoge V. Allen. | $175 | Huron, 8. Dak lo deliver the commencement 

ic | addres it the annual com- 

te mencement exercises of Huron 
Coll ge 

“ 45) June 5, 1959 do 5 Medford, Mass lo address the Fletcher School 

of of Law and Diplomacy com- 
mencement banquet, Tufts 

ed University. Expenses paid 

i] by organizatior 

- (46) June 7, 1959 _. do 93 | Clinton, N.Y lo speak at the commencement 

a exercises of Hamilton College, 

ib ; ( linton, N Y 2 

73- (47) June 13, 1959_.| Edward Chayes 30 | Irvington, Va lo address dinner meeting of 

, Kilmarnock-Irvington White 

ng _ Stone Rotary Club on USIA 

es (48) June 19, 1959 George V. Allen... 60 | Greensboro, N.C To speak at banquet of The 
American Legion’s 41st An- 

As nual Department Convention. 

rth (49) June 28, 1959 do 30 | Capahosic, Va lo participate in a weekend dis- 
cussion, theme of which is 

new ‘Private Foundation and Busi- 

ee ness Efforts Toward African 

me Development” held by Phelps- 

ate i Stokes Fund 

lic 50) June 30, 1959__| Turner B. Shelton_. 50 | Hamilton, N.Y é lo speak at the lth Annual 

ual Foreign Policy Conference to 

‘on Colgate University, Hamilton, 
N y 

Tni ‘ Se aka oe ja on ———— 

= Total speaking engagements, 3,004. 


the B,. USIA REPRESENTATION 











irs, me i otk aa a fee 
ual i | 
om- 1) July 1, 1958 Ralph Block. $435 | San Francisco To represent the Agency at the 
ork annual conference of the 
paid nerican Library Association. 
2) Aug. 18, 1958..| Jack Evans j 27 South Dakota lo represent the Agency at the 
the 12th annual conference at the 
1ica- University Film Production 
Cc 1a- Association 
or- 3) Aug. 26, 1958..| James McDonald_. 79 | Boston, Mass To participate in General Com- 
mittee meeting of Boston 
sk at Regional Conference on NATO 
inia, (Affairs 
nent (4) Sept. 19, 1958 do 48 | New York To attend meeting of the Stand- 
-nses ing Committee of the Con 
ference on Atlantic Com- 
class munity in New York 
t the (5) Sept. 24, 1958 ..do 115 | Boston, Mass To attend part of the Atlantic 
land. r'reaty Association Assembly. 
niza- (6) Oct. 20, 1958 Robert Hickok. 116 | Chicago, Il ‘ Represent Agency at American 
Round-Table at the University 
t the of Chicago on American econ- 
rsey. omy 
yn iza- 7) Oct. 29, 1958. G. Lewis Schmidt 55 | New York To attend the 20th annual award- 
it of Maria Moors Cabot 
e an- s to journalist at Columbia 
rican niversity in New York 
inion (8) Dec. 10, 1958 Saxton Bradford 18 do Attend conference held by rhe 
Population Council on distri 
ollege bution of materials in Asia and 
e and lsewhere overseas. 
TCcises 9) Dec. 17, 1958 do 2 5 Washington, D.C lo attend 3d annual conference 
rham of Exchange of Persons Insti- 
aniza- tute of International Educa- 
| | tior hela in Washington. 
Yay at | | | Registration fee.) 
inter- 10) Dee. 17, 1958 Philip Conley do Do. 
(Ex- 11) Dec. 17, 1958 Argus Tresiddetr | 5 | do } Do 
ition.) 12) Dec. 17, 1958 Max Grossman | 5 do Do 
slebra- (13) Jan, 28, 1959 David Cooper | 5 | do Mn 
of the (14) Jan, 28, 1959. .' Margaret Williams. O ewnas Gihcktcuanne — Do. 
ub at 
ollege 


raniza- 





Travel, attendance at meetings, fiscal year 1959—-Continued 


B. USIA REPRESENTATION—Continued 


Dat« Name of traveler Cost | Location of meeting Purpos 
(15) Mar. 20, 1959 John Esterline $3 | Washington, D.C To attend annual conference of 
the Middle East Institute held 
in Washingtor Registration 
fee 
(16) Mar. 20, 1959 Zyemunt Nagorski 6 do Do 
(17) Apr. 16, 1959 Bernard Wiesman 5 do To attend the National Civil 


Liberties Clearing House Con- 
ference held n Washington 
Registration fee 
18) May 4, 1959 Winifred Farah 10 do To attend meeting on “India 
ind the United States’ spon 
sored by the Committee for 
International Development in 


Washinegtor K istration 
(19) Mav 4, 1959 Dorothy R. Dillon 10 do Do 
(20) May 7, 1959 Saxton Bradford 3 Lo ro attend the 2d National Con- 
ference on World Health held 
in Washington Registration 
fee 
(21) May &, 1959 N. Paul Neilson 163 | Hollywood, Fla ro accept on behalf of the Agency 
1 prize i the 15tt Annual 


Silver Anvil Awards Competi- 
tion conducted t the Ameri- 
ean Public Relations Assoeia- 


22) June 1S, 1959 G. Lewis Schmidt 8S Boston, Mass Represent the Age y on Turk 
sh affair t a minar o 
Turke\ 

(23) June 29, 1959 Lawrence Norrie 10 | Putney, Vt Attend the Experiment in Inter 
vational Livin Oricntatio 


Total USIS representation, 1,468 


C. TECHNICAL AND EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


(1) Aug. 7, 1958 Allen Moore 147 Mempt Tenr lo attend Confe e on World 
Literary iT 
« Aug. 19, 1958 Kenneth Sayre 158 Boston, Mass lo attend annual tect I im 
W kst mel « t f proc 
\ ) I gr 
8) = 1058 | N 4}s Lake A V hence l ) ip \ I Re 
( g \ } } 
\ n Inte 4 
( f nd the 
Arm Assent 
s) ‘ 5s Ilug | nt J 1 y lo atte i I i t rT 
I Rad Eng 
oO { Ss \\ y ) ‘ S4t 7 
S V1 Picture 
I 
‘ I a] 158 La B x ‘\ ring t 
, ‘ Arne I 
( La as ¢ 
M 1,19 Yo oO ‘ ( if 
\I : 
( | I ri 
I Org I 
8) Apr. 1, 19 julio G 2 ) | Latin A wire 
‘ f ith ( hhe 
Ar Ex 
I ?) 
Al é IIS R \ { ‘ I t j | 1 
( } tn 
‘ t \ i X pense 
paid t 2] 
Apr. 29, 19 Y hi O ot ( pel | ( part ‘ t } 
rsar S Shor 
( ip! 
| 0 ni 


Total, technical and educational, 1,122 


Grand total, fiscal year 1959, 5,594 
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ATTENDANCE AT MEETINGS IN WASHINGTON 


Mr. Lipscoms. Would this list include the meetings that were at- 
tended right here in the city of Washington / 

Mr. Hoornacie. No, sir, because there would be no cost involved. 

Mr. Lipscoms. You mean no cost of travel / 

Mr. Hoornacue. No additional costs or no costs you could identify. 
The individual attending from the Agency, of course, would be re- 
ceiving his salary while ‘attending, but he would receive no per cliem 
or travel cost to attend the meeting. 

Mr. Lipscoms. If the individual attending paid a registration 
or his lunch or something, would it appear on the list that 
going to submit ? 


fee 
you are 


Mr. HoornaGie. Anyone attending a meeting or joining as a mem- 
ber of the group would pay his own membership and his own lunch. 
It certainly would not be paid by this appropriation. 

Mr. Liescoms. Would it be possible for you to submit a list also 
of the meetings that were attended by USIA personnel here in Wash- 
ington ¢ 

Mr. Hoornacie. This would be very difficult because I am confident 
that no list is kept of the attendance at meetings here in Washington. 
However, we could give you an approximation of this by simply in 
quiring of each element head as to those meetings to which he h: as 
assigned personnel to attend. It would be an approximation and it 
could not be completely accurate because no record is kept. 

Mr. Lipscoms. I think it would be interesting if we could see how 
many personnel are attending these meetings that are held frequently 
in Washington. 

Mr. Hoorwacie. Our personnel would normally attend meetings 
here in Washington in connection with their area of responsibility. 
For example, if there is a meeting of professional accountants 1n 
Washington, it is probable that our chief accountant would attend at 
least some of those meetings. 

On the other hand, if there is a meeting here in Washington having 
to do, for example, with the Far East such as a foreign policy asso 
ciation meeting having to do with the Far East, then representa- 
tives who are concerned daily with the Far East area would likely 
attend such a meeting. 

Mr. Lirscoms. There is presently a meeting of a United Nations 
group which is being held in Washington. Do you think someone 
from the USIA is attending this meeting / 

Mr. Harsema. In addition to the type of meetings attendance that 
Mr. Hoofnagle has described, of course we cover a good many of these 
for news purposes for the Voice of America and the other 
I can’t say specifically about a United Nations meeting. 

Do you have a specific one in mind, sir? 

Mr. Lirescomn. I don’t have it before me, but there is a meeting 
being held here today—maybe yesterday and today—of a United Na- 
tions group. It was just an example. 

Mr. Hatsema. I am sure, for instance, if there were any significant 
meeting that would have significant news value, we would have a man 
present to interview some of the people. particularly if there were 
foreign visitors present. 


media. 
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But that is not what you are speaking of. Actually you are speak- 
ing more of participation in such a meeting? 

Mr. Lirscomn. Participation or attendance, either invited or unin- 
vited. 

Mr. Harsema. I could check for you, sir, and let you know. I don’t 
know of any participation offhand. 

Mr. Lirscomp. Is it the policy of the USIA that if there is a meet- 
ing being held in Washington, vou just go there and take literature 
without being requested to do so? 

Mr. Hatrsema. No, we do not. 

Mr. Lirscoms. In other words, any of these meetings that have 
stacks of literature pertaining to USIA programs do your personnel 
attend and pick up literature at the request of those holding the 
meetings? 

Mr. Hatsema. I would think so, sir. 

Mr. Lipscomn. You will supply that list? 

Mr. Hoornactie. Yes. We will be able to give you the date, the in- 
dividual involved, the location, the cost of the meeting, and its gen- 
eral purpose. 

(The material supplied follows :) 


Attendance at meetings in Washington, D.C 


Name of employer Location in Washington Date Purpose of meeting 
of the meeting 


George V. Allen CARE, Washington, D.C_| Sep 1958 Tospeak at Washington meeting 
Do Washington Advertising | Sept. 9, 1958 Brief elcome hom« idress to 
Club, Presidential Arms 70 members of club from their 
Hotel people-to-people tour of 
Europe 
Do Overseas Press Club Sept. 23, 1958 To speak at special open hous 
meeting 
Do National War College Sept. 30, 1958 To address the college on “Ar 
Evaluation of Pr t US 
C1 ural Progran 
Do Georgetown University Oct. 13, 1958 l'o speak at dedication of new 
Ed nd A Vals} } 
Foreign Service 
Do Unified and Speci ied Jan. 13, 1959 lo speak at luncheor 
Command, Pentagor 
Do School of International Jan. 14 159 I ur 
‘ A meric I s Ir 
versity national Serv 
Do DACOR Houses do oO speak on relationship of the 
er 1 im 
to U.S. fore rm etive 
Do RURITAN, Sheraton | Jan. 27,1959 lo speak at ' Tr 
Park 
De Veterans of Foreign Wars | Feb. 2, 1959 lo address ant 1 conference of 
the United States, national off ind ¢ art 
Statler Hotel 
Do Cooperative Forum, | Ft 
Washington, D.C 
Do. Bull Elephants, Congres Mar 159 l'o speak a 
sional Aids Group. Con 
gressional Hotel 
Do Brookir Institution Mar. 10, 19 To addre inar of the Brook 
Inst on the subjec 
C1 2. a flict i tl 
Generation 
ication Foreign Student Service | Mar. 15, 1959 To speak at an informal meeting 
Council of the Fore Student Servi 
Counci 
bis. ..| Industrial College of the | Mar. 27, 1959 To addre 1d i facu 
Armed Forces, Fort 
McNair 


e 


e 


e 


ind 


the 
ram 
ive 


ion 


art 
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{ Aitendance at meetings in Washington, D.C.—Continued 


Name of employ ee 


George V. Allen 
a 


Do 


Abbott Washburn_.-- 


Philip Conley - 


De 


Saxton Bradford 
Virginia Geiger 


Do 


Dr. Pardee Lowe 


Myrtle E. Thorr 


1e 


Location in Washington 
of the meeting 


Date 


USO National Council, 
Sheraton-Park Hotel. | 
English Teaching Confer- 


Apr. 8, 1959. ...-.- 


May 18, 1959. 


ence Hotel Dupont 
Plaza. | 
| Society of Personnel Ad- | May 20, 1959_- 
ministration, Statler- | 
Hilton. 


Commission 


Princeton Club, Presiden- | May 21, 1959_.- 
tial Arms 

on Civil 
Rights and National | 
Conference of State Ad- 
visory Committee Rep- 
resentatives, Hotel Stat- 
ler. 

Higher Education Group, 
Georgetown University. 

Exporters’ Luncheon 
Group, Hay-Adams | 
Hote] | 


June 9, 1959... 


_do 


| June 4, 1959 


OFFICE OF PLANS 


Statler-Hilton Oct. 8-9, 1958... 


1785 Massachusetts Ave Jan. 27, 1959 , 
do ee = do — 
Mayflower Jan. 30, 1959... 


Statler a hata May 31, 1959 

Billy Martin’s Carriage | Mar. 3, 1959 
llouse. 

Brookings Institution Mar. 12, 1959 


Cosmos Club - .| Mar. 16, 1959 


1110 F 8t. NW Mar. 17, 1959 
1785 Massachusetts Ave Nov. 19, 1959 
Department of Labor | Nov. 18, 1959 


Auditorium. 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR (FAR 


EAST 


Sheraton-Park Hotel Mar. 23-25, 1959 


Purpose of meeting 


To address annual meeting. 

To speak at the conference. 

To speak at the annual confer- 
ence. 

To speak at luncheon of the club. 


To speak at national conference. 


To speak at final dinner meeting. 


To address group, 


42d annual meeting of American 
Council on Education. 

American Council on Educa- 
tion’s Commission on Educa 
tion and International] Affairs. 

Do. 

Institute International £du- 
cation—annual conference; to 
attend workshop on Africa. 

Society for Personnel Manage- 
ment; to appear on panel] dis- 
cussion problems of oversea 
personne] management. 

Business and Professional 
Women’s Club of Georgetown; 
to speak on African Women. 

Business and Professional 
Women’s Midcity Area; 
speak on African women. 

National Council of Women; to 
sttend meeting on work of 
Inter-American Commission 
of Women 

Cooperative forum; to partici 
pate in discussion on Ethiopia. 
merican Council on Education; 
to speak on women’s education 
in Africa. 

National Council of 
Women; to appear on t 
gram of 


¢ 
ol 


to 


Negro 
1@ pro- 
innual conference 


AREA 
ith Annual Meeting of Associa- 
tion for Asian Studies. 
Do 
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Attendance at meetings in Washington, D.C.—Continued 
OFFICE OF PRIVATE COOPERATION 


PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLE COMMITTEE MEETINGS 





Name of employee 


Conger Reynolds 


Location in Washington Date 
of the meeting | 


Washington Hotel Aug. 8, 1958 





Purpose of meeting 


Washington People-to-People 
chairman. E] 


Do 1625 I St. NW Dec. 5, 1958 Public Relations Committee 
Do Pentagon ‘ Dec. 18, 1958 Armed Services Committe¢ 
Do National Gallery May 18, 1959 | Fine Arts Committee 


Benjamin Stickney 


Do 
Do 


joseph W. Thoman 


Pentagon Dec. 18, 1959 
do Jan. 13, 1959 
do a Mar. 4, 1959 
1835 1 St. NW May 20, 1959 


Armed Services Committee 
Do 
Do 
Medicine 
meeting 


and health executive 


Do Department of Labor May 27, 1959 Handicapped Committee execu- 
tive meeting 
Elizabeth R. Earle Department of Commerce_| Dec. 2, 1958 ..| People-to-people Area Group 
meetings 
Do do Mar. 5, 1959 Do 
Do do 7 June 4, 1959 Do 
Do National Gallery of Art May 138, 1959 Fine Arts Committee 


ATTENDANCE 


Conger Reynolds 


i Statler 


at Meetincs To SuaGest PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLE PROJECTS 





July 9, 1958 


Business Council for Interna- 


tional Understanding lunch- 
eon 
Do Willard Hotel Sept. 8, 1958 Public Relations Society of 
America Government Rela- 
tions Committers 
Do Presidential Arms | Sept. 9, 1958 Washington Advertising Club 
luncheon 
Do Mayflower Hotel Oct. 3, 1958 Mid-Atlantic Public Relations ' 
conference 
Do do , do Public Relations Society of “- 
America luncheon 
Do Statler Hotel Nov. 13, 1958 Conference on university con re 
tacts abroad 
Do .do_. Dec. 2, 1958 Civil Air Patro! screening Ch 
Do New State Feb. 13, 1959 Business Council for Internation 
il Understanding Advisory 
Committe Be 
Do Willard Hotel Feb. 27, 1959 Public Relations Society of W 
America Ro 
Do Bethesda Country Club Mar. 3, 1959 CALTEX screening Cl: 
Do Washington Hote! Apr. 8, 1999 Council Against Communist Ag Ce 
yressiolr Jar 
Do do Apr. 14, 1959 A ivertising Council Ri 
Do. National Housing Center Apr. 16, 1959 Cartoon exhibit A 
Do Willard Hotel May 8, 1959 President’s Committee for Em- Un 
ployment of the Physically Ro 
Handicapped 
Do Lafayette Hotel May 28, 1959 Public Relations Society of 
America Ha 
Do 1607 New Hampshire Ave June 25, 1959 Americans Friends of Middle Cs 
East 
Fitzhugh Green Department of State Feb. 13, 1959 Business Council for Interna- 
| tional Understanding Advisory — 
Committee 
George J. Humme!l.. Department of Commerce_| June 24, 1959 Talbott Committee—visit U.S.A L 
Elizabeth R. Earle League of Women Voters | Sept. 17, 1958 Opening annual luncheon 
of District of Columbia 
Do... American Association of | Sept. 22, 1958 To present Dr Marie-Cecile 
University Women at Schulte-Strathaus who spoke —- 
German Embassy on the ‘‘ United States as Mir 
rored in the German Press.” 
Ler 


Chi 


- 
ly 


of 


iA- 
ry 


ile 
ke 
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Attendance at meetings in Washington, D.C.—Continued 


ATTENDANCE AT Meetings To SuaGest PeopLe-To-PEopLe ProjEcts—Con. 





| 


Location in Washington Date Purpose of meeting 
of the meeting 


] 
| 
Name ofemployee | 
' 





Elizabeth R. Earle....| Society of Women Geo- | Nov. 15, 1958__--. Meetings relate to study and dis- 
graphers of the United | Dec. 10, 1958_- -- cussion of world political and 
States geographic problems. 
i olan ..do i ..-| Jan. 17, 1959... 
Do...- a one heidi tales 5 _..-| Feb. 21, 1959 
Do ‘ waiee , .--| Mar. 21, 1959.. 
Do eae Recess : May 23, 1959 
es ; Mayflower Hotel__......-.| Jan. 28-31, 1959 Institute of International Educa- 
| tion Conference 
Do ‘ American Association of | Mar. 2, 1959 Area conference 
University Women of | 
the District of Colum- 
bia. 
Do.. cane Larchmont School, Ken- | Mar. 12, 1959 To present to students a gift from 
sington, Md schoolchildren in Australia and 
to establish a school affiliation. 
os .....| League of Women Voters | Apr. 15, 1959. All-day school, ‘‘ A Look at Inter- 
of the District of Colum- American Relations’ (IOC 
bia. assisted with program plan- 
ning), 
om Congress of Cultural | Apr. 22, 1959 Meeting of trustees of the Insti- 
Leaders at the Carnegie tute of Contemporary Arts and 
Institution inaugural session with Chair- 


man of Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee to discuss ‘‘ Aspects of 
| International Cultural Ex- 
change.” 
Des... - Inter-American Commis- | June 1, 1959 ‘ 13th general assembly 
| sion of Women-Pan 
American Union. | 


FINANCE DIVISION 


Charles G, Hardin, Jr_| Shoreham Hotel... Nov. 17-18, 1958 Federal Government Account 


ants Association. &th annual 
<=ymposium 





Bernard 8. Trattler — = nae .do Do 

Walter C. Forest do - ” Nov. 18, 1958 Do 

Robert T. Beckman do .--| Nov. 17, 19&8 Do 

Clayton P. Balzer do Nov. 18, 1958 Do 

Cecil C, Clem ee od Nov. 17, 1958 Do 

James J. Dugan do : Nov. 18, 1958 Do 

Richard W. Walms do do Do 

ley 

Umberto Capaldi . es . = do Do 

Robert A. Kuzner Addressograph-M ulti May 45, 1949 Multigraph Government pro- 
graph Corp., 1206 New duction methods and proce- 
Hampshire Ave dures seminar 

Harold G. Davis OO -45 iv waite .| May 6, 1959 Do. 

PERSONNEL DIVISION 
L. K. Little | Statler-Hilton Hotel | May 21, 1959 Problems of overseas personnel 


management 
Society for Personnel Adminis 
tration 


TRAINING DIVISION 


Leroy Benoit | Georgetown University Sept. 11, 1958 African studies seminar. 
Do | Woodner Hotel Oct. 17-19, 1958 Conference on Russian studies in 
| A merican secondary education 
Do Sheraton Park Hotel Apr. 17-18, 1959 Middle Atlantic State Language 
Conference 
Do do Ist week of De- | Near East Conference on Mod- 
cember 1959 ern Language Studies 
Charles T. Vetter Hotel Statler Dec. 2-3, 1958 Conference for corporation exec- 


utive “Challenge of Soviet 
Bloc Economie Expansion.’ 
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Agency attendance at the conferences for corporation executives sponsored by the School 


Name of employee 


Mildred Vardaman, 
IAN 


George Mann, IAN 
Paul Neilson, [AN 
George F. Stutz, IAN 
Nancy Stephens, 
IOA/B 
Eric Stork, IOA/B 
Becky Sanford, IMS 
Beverley Jones, IMS 
Anne Cooper, ICS 
Eleanor Powell, ICS 
Mary C. Lyne, IPS 
Robert Hickok, IOP_. 
Anthony Landi, IBS 
Becky Sanford, IMS.. 


‘ 


Philip Turner, LOP 

Mildred Vardaman, 
IAN. 

Fred Trembour, 
IBS/RE 

Beverley Jones, IMS 

Philip L. Green, IPS 

James E. Bradshaw, 
IRI/PF 

Robert C. Hickok, 
IOP 

G. Lewis Schmidt, 
IAL 

Philip L. Green, IPS 

Victor L. Hauge, I 

Thomas E. Barefor 
IOA/B 

Deborah L. Currier, 
ICS 

Beverley Jones, IMS.. 

George J. Hummel, 
10C 

Eleanor A. Powel 
ICs 

Becky Sanford, IMS 

Do 


Beverley Jones, IMS 
Murray G. Lawson 
IRI 

Gladys P. Spiller, 


IRI 


Shelby Smitl 


of Advanced International Studies of the Johns Hopkins University 


Location in Washington | Date 


Purpose of meeting 
of the meeting 


Ilotel Statler—Sponsored | Sept. 29-30, 1958... 
by Johns Hopkins Uni 
versity. 


Conference on Nationalism and 
Busines Prospects in the 
Middle East 


do do 7 Do 
do tL | lo Do 
do io Do 
do 1o Do 
do _ do . Do 
na. i do Do 
a Se do Do 
do do Do 


do do Do 
do do : Do 
do do Do 


do do De 

.do a .| Dec. 2-3, 1958 .| Conference on the Challenge of 
Soviet Bloc Economic Expan 
sion 

do : do Do 

do : do Do 


do _do - Do. 


do do Do 

do do Do 

do do Do 

do . Dec. 2, 1958 Do 

io Jan. 27-28, 1959 Conference on the Economic 
Crisis in Latin Ame 

do do Do 

do < do Do 

do Jan. 27, 1959 Do 

do do Do 

do do Do 

do Jan. 28, 1959 Do, 

do do Do 

io i D 

do Mar. 18-19, 1959 Conferer n the British Com- 
mon we 

do D 

a D 

do i D 


PRESS & PUBLICATIONS SERVICE 
Departmental Audito- | April 1959 10th Anniversary NATO (as 
riun signed as photo liaison officer in 
charge of a I activities). 


MOTION PICTURE SERVICE 





Kod cessing Labo January 1959 Seminar and demonstrations 
ratory, In latest I t ms Of processing 
c* 
National Educatior 4 October 1958 Meeting re pe aC nd plans rel- 
ociatior Mav 1959 itive to entry of the U.S, non- 
(i ernment nontheatrical 
fils . inte it i] film 
t nd exnl 
WRC-TV I 8 Pr oclety Ineeting (& 
iet Mot Pictt and 
I OR em 
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' 
, 
i MOTION PICTURE SERVICE—Continued 
—_——— " = 7 a | —s —— a a re 
Name ofemployee | Location in Washington Date | Purpose of meeting 
| of the meeting 
! 
Turner B. Shelton ---| DAR (Constitution Hall)_| Jan. 20, 1959......__| Address the group on film pro- 
| gramson USIA, 
ee eke | National Education As- | Jan. 27, 1959-June | Meeting re policies and plans rel- 
| sociation. | 18, 1959. ative to entry of the U.S. non- 
Government nontheatrical 
| films in international film 
, festivals and exhibivs. 
io Bass eemaes ..| Sheraton Park Hotel | Apr. 20, 1959_-_. Addregsihe International Cham- 
ber 6 Gommerce on film pro- 
grams @fUSIA. 

Jack W. Evans. .-.-- | Montgomery County | Apr. 13, 1959_-_. Address the District of Columbia 

School. | | Motion Picture and TV Coun- 
| } } cil on film programs of USIA. 

Turner B. Shelton_...| Willard Hotel............- May 25, 1959._._- Address the District of Columbia 

| | Federat.on of Women’s Clubs 
| on film programs of USIA. 
EIEIO DE: Columbia Country Club_.| May 26, 1959_- Address the Rock Creek Wom- 
| en’s Club on film programs of 
| USIA., 
. Mehmed Simsar_.....| Dupont Plaza Hotel... _- | May 19, 1959 i Cae on English teaching 
abrom 
Hugh Whittington __- | ES E do Do 
William E. Youngs...| National Academy of | Quarterly- Professional society (Society of 
Science Motion Picture and Television 
| Engineers). 
Re Se WEI Win ciccctnucumeedinial SU teens Professional society meeting (So- 
ciety of Motion Picture and 
Television Engineers). 
INFORMATION CENTER SERVICE 
nie | Mae W. Murray-..-..-- Mayflower Hotel March 1959 ‘ ig Conference of Middle 
} East Institute. 
Estelle Smucker do : do. : Do. 
Ralph Block _._-- School of Advanced Inter- | June 1959 l’o lecture, 
national Studies, Johns 
Hopkins University. 
Robert Sivard......-- Statler and Willard Ho- | April 1959 Convention of American Federa- 
tels, Corcoran Gallery, tion of Arts 
and National Gallery of 
Art. 

Doris Ablard do do_. Do. 

Eva Thoby-Marcelin do A do A Do. 

Lois Bingham do do Do. 

‘om- Joseph Nebesky Editor’s Building January 1959 Seminar on Improvement of 
Graphic Presentations in Gov- 
ernment sponsored by Society 

of Federal Artists and De- 
Signers. 

May W. Murray-..-... Mayflower Hotel_.......-- May 1959 .--| Conference on India sponsored 
by the Committee for Interna- 
tional Economic Growth, 

— tobert W. Shackleton do - ; do . Do. 

Anne Cooper do do Do. 

Eleanor Powell do re Do 

re Annis Sand vos do January 1959 3d National Conference on Ex- 

(as change of Persons sponsored by 

cer in Institute of International Edu- 

" cation 

ae Elaine Fry ..do do Do. 

— David Cooper do do Do. 

Albert Harkness, Jr Metropolitan Club, | March 1959 lo discuss ways Brookings Insti- 

Brookings Institute. tute might assist on Latin 

—_—— American problems through 

ions of 


Sargent B. Child 


. ing - 
cessing 


Do.... 
ansrel- | Preah a pce 
5. non- Do 
eatrical , 
’ 4G 
1 film Do... 


Paul A. Miller 


and 


National Archives 
Willard Hotel 
Library of Congress. 
Mayflower Hotel 


Statler Hotel 


December 1959 


February 1960_- 


December 1959 


research project 

Convention of State and Local 

History Associations 
--| Lincoln Sesquicentennial Com- 
mission, 

Sandburg lecture for 
ten-Lincoln Socity 

Meeting of Society of American 
Archivists. 

Joint Convention of American 
Speech Association and Ameri- 
can Educational Theatre Asso- 
clation. 


W ashing- 
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INFORMATION CENTER SERVICE—Continued 
} | | 


Name of employee Location in Washington Date Purpose of meeting 
of the meeting 


Mae W. Murray ..| Shoreham Hotel June 1959. | Annual Conference of the Ameri- 
can Library Association. 

Olive B. Price a _do___.. do Do 

Emmet K. Kinner eR aca _do Do 

Deborah L. Currier _-- do... do Do 

George Finney - -- _do E do Do. 

Dora Dean - -. ; J =e - do Do. 

Annadele Riley. _do____- _do . Do 

Frances Barkley do do Do 

Emma Skinner -.- .do do Do 

Mabel Williams - - a J do. Do 

Frances Partridge ae _do D 

Cornelia Fehner __----|_....do do Do 

Katherine Kosmac _ - .do. do Do 

Harriett Baumegartner-|-_...do-____- do__. Do 

Elizabeth Robb____. -_| do____. 7 do Do. 

Katherine Berthold___| .do : do__. Do 

Anne Cooper - - - .| Statler Hotel. September 1958 Conference for Corporation Ex- 


ecutives conducted by the 
School for Advanced Inter- 
national Studies of Johns 
Hopkins University 
Robert W. Shakleton do_ do ‘ Do. 
Deborah L. Currier do ; ..| January 1959 Seminar on Economic Crisis in 
Latin America conducted by 
School for Advanced Inter- 
national Studies of Johns 
Hopkins University 
‘onference on Sub-Saharan 
Africa; sponsored by Holiday 
magazine and Foreign Service 
School of Georgetown Univer- 
Sity. 


Mae W. Murray_.-_- Georgetown University April 1959 


a 





BROADCASTING SERVICE 


Henry Loomis | State Officers’ Club. ..| Nov. 4, 1959 To speak on Agency activities at 

District of Columbia, DAR 
Columbia Country Club din- 
ner. 

Do.. Statler Hotel_. ..| Nov. 25, 1959 To speak on Agency activities to 
District of Columbia Medical 
Society. 

I .| Willard Hotel. .....-| Dec, 1, 1959- | To speak on Agency activities 
to Federal Communications’ 
Bar Association 

Do. Mayflower Hotel | Feb. 3, 1960 To speak on Agency activities to 
National Society of Patriotic 
Women of America at their 
luncheon 


FISCAL AUDIT TRAVEL WITHIN THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Lirscoms. I notice also that there is a subject called fiscal audit 
travel within the United States, 25 trips estimated for 1961 at $8,940. 

What kind of an operation is this? It is on page 324 of the justifi- 
cations. 

Mr. Hoornacte. This is the travel estimate for auditors in the 
Finance Division of USIA who have responsibility for the audit of 
the accounts and records of both oversea and domestic operations, 
both in terms of USIA accounts and financial records, and the finan- 
cial records of contractors that do business with USIA to the extent 
that we need to look at their records in terms of auditing the contract 
we have with the firms involved. 
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Mr. Lurescoms. I was asking about the amount for the item entitled 
“Within the United States.” 

Mr. Hoornacie. The amount in the United States.in the fiscal year 
1959 is $6,008. This includes the audit in New York of 11 firms and 
the audit of a number of firms in Cincinnati, Cleveland, Schenectady, 
and Boston. 

We will be glad to supply the detail for the record. We have here 
the travel by the number of trips, the cost, and the purpose of the 
travel, and the point of travel. 

Mr. Liescoms. I notice that in 1959 you have 23 trips at $6,000, and 
in 1960 you estimate 25 trips at $8,940, or an increase of a little less 
than $3,000 for 2 additional trips. 

Mr. HoornaGie. The reason being that the trips in 1959 were con- 
centrated in New York City, where the travel cost per unit is rela- 
tively low. The amount in 1960 represents a current plan as of De- 


cember, and this is simply projected into the next fiscal. year on the 
same basis. 


CONTRIBUTION TO U.S. EXHIBITION IN MOSCOW 


Mr. Liescoms. Did anyone within this bureau participate in the 
U.S. exhibition in Moscow or contribute their work to the U.S. ex- 
hibit in Moscow ? 

Mr. Hoornacie. Mr. Lipscomb, if you are referring to the audit 
group 

Mr. Lipscoms. What. I meant was within the whole administra- 
tive 

Mr. Hoornacie. In the whole activity we are discussing here 
today ¢ 

Mr. Lirscoms. Administration and staff support. 

Mr. Hoornacue. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Did the U.S. exhibition in Moscow reimburse. you 
for these services ? 

Mr. HoornaGie. Some of the expenses which the Agency, incurred 
were reimbursed and some were not reimbursed. 

Mr. Lipscome. Did you reimburse your personnel ? 

Mr. Hoornaawe. No, sir. 

Mr. Lirscoms. As I understand it, the U.S. exhibition in Moscow 
was able to get by on the amount of money that was appropriated 
for that purpose and also return some money to the U.S. Treasury. 

Mr. HoornaGie. That is correct. 

Mr. Posner. The details on that, sir, are that the U.S. exhibition 
in Moscow will return to the Treasury in the form of miscellaneous 
receipts $375,000 from sale of the building in Moscow. In addition, 
they will return to the Treasury approximately $110,000 from the total 
funds available to the exposition. 

This is essentially the U.S. share of exhibition receipts in Moscow. 

Mr. Lipscoms. So an analysis of the operation of that particular 
exhibition, inasmuch as all costs, including the work of USLA which 


doesn’t show on this report, doesn’t actually give a true picture of 
the returns? 
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Mr. Posner. That is quite true. The total costs of the exhibition 
are not fully reflected in the funds immediately available to them and 
disbursed by the exhibition. 

Mr. Liaescoms. So USIA actually got by on fewer employees and 
spent their funds on the U.S. exhibition in Moscow and were not 
reimbursed for them ? 

Mr. Hoornacte. For limited periods of time, the Agency did de- 
tail office employees to this work, and did in various places in the 
Agency contribute time, facilities, and personnel for certain aspects 
of the exhibit in Moscow. You are correct. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Do you have any idea what the longest period of 
time was that you were able to release any employee or employees to 
the U.S. exhibition in Moscow ? 

Mr. Hoornacie. We were able to make available particularly some 
of our Foreign Service personnel who were completing a tour and 
before going out again, for considerable periods of time during the 
planning and staging of the exhibition. 

For example, we made Mr. Staples, a deputy to Mr. McClellan, 
available, from February 1959 until September 1959. 


EMPLOYEE DETAILED WITHOUT REIMBURSEMENT 


Mr. Lrescomp. Is this the usual practice for an agency not to be 
reimbursed when it lends employees? 

Mr. Hoornacie. This is rather unique in the sense that we are not 
reimbursed. The usual practice would be that when we detail an 
employee to another Government agency—for example, the employees 
that we detail to T[ES—we are reimbursed in full for their expenses. 

Mr. Lirscomse. Inasmuch as there isn’t any U.S. exhibition in Mos- 
cow now, doesn’t this indicate you can get along with fewer em- 
ployees ? 

Mr. Hoornacte. It indicates that, in part, we deferred USIA work 
that these employees would be doing because of the overriding im- 
portance of the exhibit in Moscow. To the extent that some of these 
employees were detailed for long periods of time, it is true that the 
work was carried on in their absence. 

Mr. Larscoms. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Cederberg ? 


EMERGENCY PLANNING EXPENSES 


which is running around $90,000 for emergency planning expenses 
having to do with civil defense maneuvers. Do you have an area 
where you will go in case of national disaster ? 

Mr. Hoornacie. That is correct, Mr. Cederberg. The Agency 
participates with OCDM and other Government agencies in all aspects 
of the program where the oversea operations are involved. 

We have a relocation site which is designated as the location to 
which we would go in case emergency conditions necessitated. 

These expenses here are the total expenses of this Agency relating 
to emergency planning, exclusive of the Agency personnel salaries. 


Mr. Cerperserc. I notice you have on page 225 an expense here 
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Mr. Ceprerserc. I wonder where Congress is going when this 
happens ¢ 

Mr. Hoornaete. I am not familiar with their defense plans for 
evacuation. 

Mr. Ceperserc. That is all. Thank you. 


INAUGURATION OF PSYCHIATRIC PROGRAM 


Mr. Roonry. Now that the matter of these psychiatrists was men- 
tioned again, and now that this has now blossomed into a $75,000-a- 
year program, it is the fact, is it not, Mr. Hoofnagle, that this com- 
mittee was never informed of the inauguration of ‘this program ? 

Mr. Hoornacie. The committee was informed—— 

Mr. Rooney. Of the inauguration of it—not until the event had al- 
ready taken place. Isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Hoornacte. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. You came up here last year and it was then for the 
first time that we learned that you had put this costly program into 
operation. Is that correct? 

Mr. Hoornacte. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. It is the fact that the State Department doesn’t have 
any such program ? 

Mr. Hoornacte. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. That is all. 


ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT 


WITNESS 
BEN POSNER, AGENCY BUDGET OFFICER 


The next item is entitled “Administrative Support,” which appears 
beginning at page 330 of the justifications. 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1961 


This request is in the amount of $12,278,600, which would be an 
increase of $467,600 over the amount for administrative een and 
paid to the Department of State in the current fiscal yea 

Do you have a general statement in regard to this, Mr. “Posner? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. The reimbursement for administrative sup- 
port to the Department of State is worked out in conjunction with the 
Department. The Agency furnishes the Department the plans for 
oversea operation during the budget year and the Department sup- 
plies the Agency the country, area, and the domestic cost estimates 
for such operations. 

Reimbursements for domestic support operations are arrived at in 
the same manner. The figure of $12,278,600 included in this budget 
was agreed to by the Agency and the Department as a result of this 
yrocess, 

The increase of $467,600 over the amount available in 1960 is re- 
lated both to the Agency’s proposed expanded program in 1961 and 


to the Department’s estimates of wage and price increases overseas 
in 1961. 
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The detail with respect to this estimate begins at page 331 of the 
justifications. Of the total increase of $467,600, $287,370 is directly 
related to program increases included in this budget; $180,230 are 
in the form of estimated cost increases. 

That concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman. 


1960 ALLOCATION 


Mr. Roonry. With regard to all these background figures that 

you referred to, it would appear that in the current fiseal year you 
ave allocated more money to this purpose than you did in the pre- 

vious fiscal year, although your budget was cut by $5,242,700: Is 
that. correct ? 

Mr. Posner: Mr. Chairman, my figures indicate that for fiscal 
year 1960 the estimate last year was—— 

Mr. Rooney. I asked you whether or not it is the fact that in 
1960 you have allocated more money for this purpose, to wit, “Admin- 
istrative Support, reimbursement to the Department of State,” than 
you spent for the same purpose in the current fiseal year, and that 
you did this following a bollest reduction of $5,242,700. 

Mr. Posner. Sir, that is not my information. 

Mr. Roonry. Did I say current? I mean 1959 fiseal year. 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. There is more allocated for this purpose in 
1960 than in 1959. 

Mr. Roonry. And this was done following a budget reduction of 
$5,242,700 ? 

Mr. Posner. The budget reduction, sir, was from the Agency’s 
request for 1960, not from the 1959 appropriation. 

Mr. Rooney. We understand that. But in your 1960 budget, in 
your present 1960 figures, you have allocated more money in this 
year, 1960, than you actually spent in 1959? 

Mr. Posner. That is true; yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. And this following a budget reduction in 1960 of 
$5,242,700 ? 

Mr. Posner. That is true. 


JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


Mr. Rooney. We shall insert at this point in the record, pages 330 
through 336 of the justifications. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 


ADMINISTRATIVE Support (REIMBURSEMENT TO THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE) 


1961 estimate Increase or 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate 
decrease (—) 





| 


Summary of requirements | $11, 782, 896 $11,811,000 | $12, 278, 600 $467, 600 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


The Agency reimburses the Department of State for a share of the cost of 
the Department’s administrative operations. Costs to the Agency are calcu- 
lated on the basis of administrative support services rendered to the Agency 
program operations by the Department of State. These support services break 
down into 3 categories: (1) the full range of administrative services overseas 
for USIS missions in 86 countries, radio relay bases, radio program centers, and 
press regional service centers; (2) services in the United States in suppert of 
oversea operations, such as telegraphic communications between the Agency and 
its oversea posts, diplomatic pouch and courier services, freight forwarding and 
despatch, and procurement of administrative supplies; and (3) services in sup- 
port of Agency operations in the United States, such as translating services, 
telephone service, interbuilding mail service, and training services. 


SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 196] estimate; Increase or 
| decrease (—) 


ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT CATEGORY 





At oversea posts ’ $9, 447, 000 $9, 216, 900 $9, 658, 600 $441, 700 
In the United Stz ates, overse: 1 operations - 2, 259, 845 2, 541, 145 2, 623, 845 82, 700 
In the United States, Agency operations 565, 655 541, 955 } 576, 155 34, 200 
i chanianiscajeniateteeet daichii us 
Total, administrative support reimburse- | 
ment -| 12,272,500 | 12, 300,000 | 12, 858, 600 | 558, 600 
Deduct reimbursements .-.--- — 489, 604 — 489, 000 — 580,000 } —91, 000 


11, 811,000 12, 278, 600 ‘467, 600 


| | 


Total, direct obligations seis 11, 782, 896 


At overseas posts (1959 actual, $9,447,000; 1960 estimate, $9,216,900; 1961 esti- 
mate, $9,658,600 ; increase, $441,700) 


This estimate provides for administrative support services at oversea posts 


for USIS missions, radio relay bases, radio program centers, and press regional 
service centers. 


' 
1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate tmate| Increase or 
4 decrease (—) 
AREA OR PURPOSE | 
A. USIS mission operations | 
Far East lags $2,077,000 | $1,939,700 | $2,020, 000 | $80, 300 
Africa. 523, 000 | 576, 400 704, 000 127, 600 
Near East and South Asia 1, 914, 900 1, 881, 600 1, 977, 600 | 96, 000 
Latin America 1, 084, 400 | 1, 155, 900 1, 258, 500 102, 600 
Europe 
Western Europe 2,740,600 | 2, 636, 700 2, 669, 100 | 32, 400 
Eastern Europe e 550, 200 505, 400 512, 900 | 7, 500 
- 2 & | nasansin -| painimenasin 
Subtotal, Europe 3, 290, 800 | 3, 142, 100 | 3, 182, 000 | 39, 900 
Subtotal, USIS mission operations 8, 890, 100 8, 695, 700 9, 142, 100 | 446, 400 
B. Radio installations a 359, 800 345, 700 340, 800 | — 4, 900 
C. Press installations 197, 100 175, 500 175, 700 200 
Total, noes at oversea posts. ale 9, 447, 000 9, 216, 900 | 9, 658, 600 "441, 700 
Deduct reimbursements. ......_-.. — 489, 604 — 489, 000 | — 580, 000 | —91, 000 
Total, direct obligations, USIS missions_-| 8, 957, 396 | 8, 727, 900 | 9, 078, 600 350, 700 


The increase of $441,700 in 1961 is related to the proposed expanded programs 
of the Agency and the International Educational Exchange Activities and to 
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anticipated wage and price increases abroad. 
ministrative support at overseas posts by major service is as follows: 


The distribution of costs for ad- 














| } 
1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate; Increase or 
| decrease (—) 
| | 
SALARY COSTS 
Service: | 
Field direction of administrative operations - $673, 440 | $542, 980 | $565, 508 $22, 528 
Personnel operations - - -- hp Kotla ebb enniteonsy 444, 100 405, 519 | 5 17, 926 
Budget and fiscal operations............-... 1, 189, 990 1, 288, 904 1,3 32, 964 
Communications operations______- 765, 760 | 748, 941 | 24,114 
Procurement, warehousing, and “general | | 
el at. ks sh cages diate 1, 614, 750 | 1, 866, 951 | 1, 895, 222 28, 271 
Security operations -- -- - | 459, 330 402, 582 420, 152 17, 570 
Building maintenance and custodial serv- | | 
ee a 289, 730 | 261, 558 285,178 | 23, 620 
Administrative services at consulates__..._- 521, 746 240, 894 304, 485 63, 591 
Subtotal, salary costs_...........--..--- 5, 958, 846 | 5, 758, 419 5, 989, 003 230, 584 
| | 
NONSALARY COSTS | 
Service: | j 
Administrative travel in field - ---.- j 66, 716 | 64, 767 68, 927 4, 160 
Communications costs ----.-..-.----- —— 593, 266 587, 038 608, 258 21, 220 
Building rents and MII Cotas oo } 1, 629, 005 | 1, 607, 138 1, 728, 041 120, 903 
Automotive operating costs (pooled ve- | | 
hicles)___.._- : -=-| 314, 316 | 224, 239 243, 089 | 18, 850 
Miscellaneous contrac tual serv ices ee] --| 129, 723 | 262, 920 273, 270 10, 350 
Office supplies and equipment- -- -- “| 755, 128 712, 379 748, 012 35, 633 
Subtotal, nonsalary costs..........-...--- 3, 488, 154 | 3, 458, 481 3, 669, 597 211, 116 
Total, costs at posts.._..........- ee 9, 447, 000 9, 216, 900 9, 658, 600 441, 700 


In the United States, overseas operations (1959 actual, $2 


Pe ,f0d 
$2,541,145; 1961 estimate, $2,623,845 ; increase, $82,700) 


I59O RAS 


45; 1960 estimate, 


This estimate provides for costs incurred by the Department of State in Wash- 
ington allotments for support of overseas operations. The following items of 
expense are included : 


i 
| 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate| Increase or 
decrease (— 


SALARY COSTS 


Item of expense: 





Telegraphic and cryptographic services___--| $84, 656 $93, 512 $93, 512 . 
Diplomatic mail, courier services | 55, 034 56, 993 56, 993 
Freight forwarding and despatch services --. 76, 068 66,113 66,113 
Procurement services aw s 51, 759 42,613 $2, 613 
Personnel and security services___-- 154, 975 163, 682 163, 682 
Budget, fiscal, and post management serv- 
ice 100, 505 109, 502 109, 502 
Full sts affing, } medical eme rge ncies, ‘ ‘and new 
recruits 136, 600 101, 800 101, 80 
Education, transfer, and home service 
allowances. _. . 43, 000 62,048 62. 048 
Travel and transportation ___- ail 5 548 6. 612 6, 612 
Fixed personal service and adjustments !_ - 14, 300 $14, 300 
Subtotal, salary costs__.._-- 708, 145 702, 875 717,175 14, 300 
NONSALARY COSTS 
Item of expense: | | 
Recruitment and security travel.........--| 10, 000 9, 200 9, 200 r 
Home leave and transfer costs- ee 800, 000 1, 082, 800 1, O82, 800 | 
Pouch and cryptographic supplies... -_.-_- 18, 300 16, 600 16, 000 
Courier travel expenses__.--..-- 23, 100 23, 100 23, 100 
Leased telegraph circuits. ........-- sacindin 35, 700 59, 580 63, 580 4, 000 
Freight costs for pouches ied oes 370, 800 381, 790 427, 990 46, 200 
Medical expenses (personnel) -_ _ _- ; 125, 800 139, 080 139, 080 
Medical expenses (dependents’ care) - - _--- 67,000 43, 920 43, 920 : 
Replacement of shared motor vehicles_-_-.- 101, 000 82, 800 101, 000 18, 200 
Subtotal, nonsalary costs.....-.- stich Goats 1, 551, 700 1, 838, 270 1, 906, 670 48, 400 
Total costs in the United States for sup- 
port of oversea operations.......... --] 2, 259, 845 2, 541,145 2, 623, 845 82, 700 
1Includes Federal employee health insurance contributions, within-grade salary increases and 1 less 


day’s pay. 
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Explanation of increases 
j. Fixed personal service adjustments in 1961_________-___-__ $14, 300 
; This requested increase includes the following : 
Federal employee health insurance contribution_____._________ 8, 300 
) Within grade salary increases of Support personnel___________ 20, 000 
. a Leee't Gage pay ae cee ee eg ee ee —14, 000 
| © Leased! teleeranh clrotite. Eo De 5) et wi Sr st ae 4, 000 
CI The Agency reimburses the Department for its share of the costs of 
26 the Department’s leased telegraph circuits. It is estimated that 
: ) the Agency’s share will increase in 1961 due to increased 
usage by the Agency as a result of establishing new posts and ex- 
71 panding programs in some countries. 
70 & Freight ‘costa Ter poaentes) [S225 Be Lote ee gis Ot testis 46, 200 
20 Projected costs of pouch shipments in 1960 indicte that the cost to 
oC the Agency in 1961 will increase materially. This is due primarily 
584 to increased shipments to new and old posts in Africa. Rates are 
generally higher to Africa than to other areas. 
i 4. Replacement of shared motor vehicles__._____-_-____-___--_______ 18, 200 
160 This increase is to provide the Agency’s share of the Department’s 


20 costs for replacement of motor vehicles, beth. passenger and non- 
903 passenger. The estimated increase provides for additional use of 
850 the Department’s motor pool vehicles where the Agency’s program 
350 is expanded in 1961 and for the Agency’s share of the Depart- 


633 ment’s increased costs of more frequent replacement of these 
6 | vehicles. 
700 In the United States, agency operations (1959 actual, $565,655; 1960 estimate, 
he gE ce > : RNG TER. 8 q 
! $541,955 ; 1961 estimate, $576,155 ; increase, $34,200) 
ite This estimate provides for costs incurred by the Department of State in 


Washington allotments for support of agency operations in the United States. 
The following items of expense are included : 








ish- dona eee A nN Flee meg lhe Soecheessond akbaagh has ates 
ee F a Ses gieatiiae : 
i 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate} Increase or 
| | decrease (—) 
rea SALARY COSTS 
— Item of expense: | | | 
' Translating services nciaciatinienun. $41, 747 $8, 558 $16, 058 $7, 500 
Interbuilding mail truck services__.______ 17, 900 | 12, 863 12, 863 }...222 awenbbdus 
Telephone services __- sia see 31, 186 20, 492 20, S08. |. dn tecncaacabe 
Record servicing operations. ......__. 24, 148 34, 911 BUTI SB ectatimhcons mamennes 
- Graphics services ie a Fa 65, 050 70, 797 FOUR cceddeon 
Reproduction services : 10, 266 13, 222 3 aa eee 
Editorial services (Foreign Service list and | 
biographic register) er ; 5, 540 5, 865 << een , 
General administrative services 22, 904 6, 541 OfNe tnanancecitites 
Foreign Service Institute training for | | 
agency personnel 48, 195 50, 429 WE Nie bidciineerence let 
Fixed personal services adjustments in | 
1961 ! oer i rs se eal es I Sl Nereis ae - 11, 500 | 11, 500 
Subtotal, salary costs oe | 266, 936 223, 678 242, 678 | 19, 000 
14, 300 NONSALARY COSTS 
14,300 } = Item of expense: 
| lelephone equipment and service charges__ 128, 475 138, 150 SOO, Se hash o cdaadend dd 
Mail truck operating costs a 635 700 Ta ettiiens sna 
Reproduction and graphics supplies. __- 5, 000 5, 000 See onde 
Contractual graphics expenses tog 2, 000 2, 000 2 OE 1. on ceewiab bee’ 
ee Contractual translating expenses.______- 4) eee 5, 000 | 5, 000 
“---° General administrative services re 51, 229 49, 334 49, 334 | Pi adabdationdas 
Language training expenses (FSI): | 
--- Washington. ____. Serge are 19, 000 | 20, 000 i sl ee 3 
4,000 Overseas. ___ red diol ares 77, 100 | 98, 000 108, 200 10, 20¢ 
46,200 | Foreign Service lists and biographic regis- | 
Se et Ft FS ee tf 5, 280 | 5, 093 O06 Soi 
18, 200 Subtotal, nonsalary costs BSS TE hits 208, 719 318, 277 333, 477 15, 200 
#8, 400 Total costs in the United States for sup- 
— port of agency operations._............-! 565, 655 | 541, 955 | 576, 155 | 34, 200 
82, 700 come — — ——_— 








1 Includes Federal Employee Health Insurance contribution and within grade salary increases. 
nd 1 less 
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Explanation of increases 


Ri eae parr ieee st oc ee ncengss been csenmdupensas— $7, 500 
Contractual translating expemses___.....-.-.-----..--.-----+--.--- 5, 000 
The Agency utilizes the Department’s translating facilities where 
there isn’t sufficient volume in a given language to justify provid- 
ing our own personnel or contractual arrangements. It is esti- 
mated that the need for these translating services will increase in 
1961 as a result of the proposed expanded programs of the Agency, 
particularly in connection with correspondence concerning pro- 
posed East-West Exchanges. 
Fixer personal service adjustments in 1961_-.-.....-----_-_-------- 11, 500 
This provides for Federal Health Insurance ( ‘ontributions of $7,000 
for domestic support personnel and $4,500 for within-grade salary 
increases for thirty support employees. 
3. FSI language training expenses—overseas____....-.-~--- a 10, 200 
The Agency’s share of the Department’s costs for language training 
overseas:is increasing as more employees are encouraged to study 
the language of the country of assignment. It is estimated that 
these costs will increase to $108,200 in 1961. 


bo 


REIMBURSEMENT TO STATE DEPARTMENT, 1955-60 


Mr. Roonry. Do you have a table which will show the amount of 
reimbursement to the Department of State each year for the last six 
years ¢ 

Mr. Posner. For how many years was that, sir? 

Mr. Rooney. Six. 

Mr. Posner. In 1955 the actual reimbursement was $9,222,282. In 
1956, $10,137,735. In 1957, $10,983,108. 

Tn 1958, $11.237.856. In 1959, $11.782.896. 

The 1960 estimate is $11,811,000. 


LANGUAGE CHANGES 


Mr. Roonry. The next matter to which we shall direct our atten- 
tion is the matter of language changes. Will you cover that, Mr. 
Posner ¢ 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. The language changes for the appropriation 
“Salaries and Expenses” consist of deletions at pages 165 and 166 of 
the committee print, which have no effect except to bring the language 
current. 


LIMITATION ON USE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES 


At page 167 the President’s budget requested that the limitation for 
use of foreign currencies; credits owed to or owned by the Treasury 
of the United States be reduced from $14 million to $9 million, I 
have secured the concurrence of the Budget Bureau to withdraw that 
request. So far as the Agency is concerned, the $14 million limitation 
is satisfactory. 

Mr. Rooney. ma far can we go in upping the $14 million? 

Mr. Posner. I doubt that we can go any above $14 million, Mr. 
Chairman. The difficulty is that in 1959 we utilized $5,802,777 of for- 
eign currencies in Germany. The surplus property agreement with 


Germany will be fully liquidated during the first quarter of fiscal year 


1961. That was the reason why we felt that the limitation may have 
been too high. 
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However, on the basis of subsequent detailed analysis with the for- 
eign currency expert in the Department of State, we believe that-—— 

Mr. Rooney. Who is that? 

Mr. Posner. Mr. J. B. Sproles, Assistant to the Director of Office of 
Finance, Department of State. 

We concluded that the $14 million may be possible, and we intend to 
make every effort to achieve it. 

The other language changes, sir, have already been discussed. 


RAISING OF LIMITATION ON ‘REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCE 


Mr. Roonry. For instance, your ambitious request to up the enter- 


tainment money to $135,000 ? 
Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 


There is a request to increase the representation limitation from 
$90,000 to $135,000. 


Turspay, Marcu 8, 1960. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES (SPECIAL FOREIGN 
CURRENCY PROGRAM) 


WITNESSES 


ALBERT HARKNESS, JR., DIRECTOR, INFORMATION CENTER SERV- 
ICE 


LOUIS A. FANGET, CHIEF, PUBLICATIONS DIVISION, INFORMATION 
CENTER SERVICE 


BEN POSNER, AGENCY BUDGET OFFICER 
Program and financing 


1959 actual 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


Program by activities 
1. Translation, publication, and distribution of books and 
other publications $1, 402, 215 


$2, 885, 786 $2, 951, 002 
2. Assistance to binational centers 1, 870, 374 2, 156, 266 1, 732, 180 
Total obligations 3, 272, 589 5, 042, 052 4, 683, 182 
Financing 
Unobligated balance brought forward 893, 857 1, 994, 279 —1, 896, 667 
Unobligated balance carried forward 1, 994, 279 1, 896, 667 706, 665 
Adjustment due to change in exchange rates to pern.it 
conversion to dollar equivalents 125, 565 
Authorization to expend foreign currency receipts ‘net of 
proposed appropriation to cover balances as of June 30, 
10h) 4,498, S7E 6, G04 
New obligational authority 4, 927, 446 3, 493, 180 
New obligational authority 
Current indefinite (proposed in appropriation language 
ibove) 4,927, 446 
Current definite 3, 498, 180 
Appropriation 4, 927, 446 3, 493, 180 


Notr The gross foreign currency authorization in 1960 is $4,944,440 The schedule above covers foreign 
currency authorizations for 1959 and 1960. The appropriation recommended for 1960 is equal to the unex 


pended balance of previous foreign currency authorizations as of June 30, 1960. All transactions in 1961 
relate to appropriations 
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Object classification 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


7 Other eoutractanl serviees. -. 2-5 ck $748,135 | $2, 885, 786 | $2, 951, 002 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions PS le ees a ae 2, 524, 454 2, 156, 266 | 1, 732, 180 
Total obligations ___ 3, 272, 589 | 5, 042, 052 | 4, 683, 182 


Ot <e- ee-e a oa | 


Mr. Rooney. The next item in the committee print is entitled 
“Salaries and Expenses, Special Foreign Currency Program.” It ap- 
pears at page 173, and the justifications with regard thereto begin at 
page 353 thereof. It is in the amount of $3,493,180. This is a new 
proposal. Heretofore funds for these purposes have been used with- 
out an appropriation therefor. Isthat right? 

Mr. Posner. That’s correct, sir. 


JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


Mr. Rooney. We shall at this point in the record insert pages 353 
through 375 of the justifications. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 


INFORMATIONAL PROGRAMS FUNDED Wirth FoREIGN CURRENCIES GENERATED 
UNDER THE AGRICULTURAL TRADE DEVELOPMENT AND ASSISTANCE AcT 
(Pusiic Law 480) 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


Translation, publication, and distribution of books, and other | 
publications, sec. 104(i) ae Seiabssbcrenal eet ae $2, 885, 786 2, 951, 002 
Assistance to binational centers, sec. 104(j) _- ee 1, 870, 374 2, 156, 266 | 1, 732, 180 


Total obligations. 3, 272, 589 5, 042, 052 4, 683, 182 
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2, 180 


3, 182 
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The Agency is carrying out certain projects under the authority of the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954, Public Law 480, as 
amended, to be financed for foreign currencies generated by the sales of agri- 
cultural commodities under title I of the act. In accordance with current 
Bureau of the Budget instructions, an appropriation is requested for the pur- 
chase of such currencies as are required for additional projects proposed for 
1961, together with an appropriation of unexpended balances of foreign cur- 
rencies Made available without appropriation prior to June 30, 1960. 

Two general types of activities are carried out by the Agency under this au- 
thority. The first activity, authorized by section 104(i) of the act, is trans- 
lating American textbooks into foreign languages for publication and distribu- 
tion in educational systems abroad. From sample libraries, local committees, 
composed of Americans and nationals of the country involved, select the text- 
books needed. The translated textbooks are made available through regular 
commercial textbook publishing channels directly to the students, or through 
the ministries of education, at modest prices. The Agency considers these pro- 
grams as supplementary to the activities it carries out with its regular “Salaries 
and Bxpenses” appropriation. These funds are used to support general book 
translation efforts abroad, but the support of large-scale textbook programs in 
cooperation with local educational authorities has been considered too expensive 
to be undertaken from regular appropriated funds. 

However, the Agency has included in its 1960 plans a special program for In- 
dia. This is the single modification of the Agency policy of confining use of 
Public Law 480 currencies under section 104(i) to major textbook programs, 
In this instance, it has been considered desirable to propose extensive use 
of Public Law 480 currency for a general publication, as well as for a textbook, 
program. 

The second activity, authorized by section 104(j) of the act, is assistance to 
binational organizations. This assistance takes the form of supporting capital 
improvements and consists of construction, purchase or improvement of build- 
ings, acquisition and installation of related fixtures and equipment, or the pre- 
payment of long-term leases (3 years or more). This program also supple- 
ments regular activities; the Agency’s use of its “Salaries and Expenses” ap- 
propriation to support binational organizations has been limited in the past to 
assistance in meeting operating expenses. 
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EXPLANATION OF SECTION 104(i) PROGRAMS 





— 

















| 
1961 estimate 
Total esti- | bee Nal 
mated pro- | 1959 actual | 1960 \Subsequent 
gram estimate From ap- | 1961 appro- years 
| proved priation Total 
| | 
allocations request | 
| | | | 
= aac "Giaer ft cei. Fk LL. El ee 
Far Eat.......| $1, 050, 596 |............ | $405,615 | $247, 966 |... | $247, 966 | $406, 015 
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Burma.—The post has developed a unified 3-year program, totaling $255,209, 
under which some 35 U.S. textbooks will be translated and published in the 
following fields and at the following levels: (1) primary and secondary school 
level—English teaching, civics, modern history, geography and American clas- 
sics; (2) university level—political science, economics and American literature; 
(3) adult education level—English teaching and civics. Production of 14 of 
these texts is expected to start in 1960 with the obligation of $102,182 on 8 uni- 
versity titles in 3,000-copy editions, 4 high schoo] titles in editions of 10,000 copies 
each and 2 elementary school titles in editions of 30,000 copies each. In 1961, 
$66,000 will be obligated for the production of 3 university, 3 high school, and 3 
elementary school texts. The balance of $87,027 will be carried over to subse- 
quent years for the publication of 12 titles under the existing allocation. 

Indonesia.—The program, as presently constituted, consists of two projects 
amounting to $408,550. One is a project for the translation and publication of 
university level texts in such fields as political science, economics, sociology, his- 
tory, public administration and physics for the total amount of $246,000 to be 
used over a 3-year period. The second project, amounting to $162,550, involves 
the publication in Bahia Indoesnian of a one-volume encyclopedia of general 
knowledge based on the Columbia-Viking Desk Encyclopedia, which would be 
adapted for comprehension at the secondary school level. These projects are in 
lieu of the high school textbook program previously planned for 1960. During 
1960, a total of $172,243 will be obligated, of which $9,693 will be to initiate the 
university textbook program and $162,550 to complete the encyclopedia project. 
During 1961, a total of $90,000 will be obligated to continue the university text- 


book program, which is planned for completion in subsequent years with the 
balance of $146,307. 


Korea.—A unified 2-year program has been developed amounting to $100,000. 


It involves the translation and publication of an estimated 18 university text- 
books in the fields of political science, economics, law, pedagogy, history, and 
the physical sciences. These textbooks will be printed in editions of 3,000 copies 
and sold at low prices to university students. Paper for these editions has been 
purchased in Finland with Publie Law 480 finnmarks. The post will obligate 
$60,009 in 1960 on the production of 11 of these books, and the balance of $40,000 
in 1961 on production of the remaining 7. 

Thailand.—This program amounting to $98,915, involves the establishment of 
a full-fledged university press, modeled after American university presses, which 
will publish translations of American college textbooks in the fields of the social 
sciences and American literature, translations of quality American books, theses 
and dissertations by Thai scholars, and locally written works which further the 
mutual interests of the United States and Thailand. The university press would 
be under the sponsorship of the Social Sciences Association of Thailand, com- 
posed of distinguished Thai and United States scholars. The press will be a 
nonprofit organization and is expected to be self-supporting after an initial period 
of 5 years. In 1960, $33,444 will be used for repairs to the foundation and walls 
of the building, on printing equipment, and on operating expenses during 5 
months. In 1961, total operating expenses are expected to amount to $17,820 
offset by revenue from sales estimated at $3,600, leaving a balance of $14,220 to 
be obligated by the post. The remainder, $51,251, will be used in subsequent 
years to help support the press until it becomes self-supporting. 

Viet-Nam.—In cooperation with the Ministry of Education, the National Insti- 
tute of Administration and the Michigan State University Group in Viet-Nam, 
the post has developed an integrated 5-year program, costing $196,922, for the 
translation and publication in editions of 3,000 copies of some 50 university-level 
textbooks in the fields of political science, economics, sociology, public adminis- 
tration and social psychology at the rate of about 10 a year. The books will be 
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sold for about 100 piastres ($1.37) to students at the National Institute of Ad- 
ministration and at universities in Saigon, Hue and Dalat, and will be similar te 
the original United States textbooks in cover, paper, format, printing and graphie 
material. The post will obligate $37,746 during 1960 and the same amount in 
1961. The balance of $121,430 will be divided evenly among the following 3 years 
until completion of the project. 


| ] ! ' 
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Near East and | | 
South Asia__.| $4,390,058 | $501,314 | $1,709,100 $818, 044 | $1, 261,600 | $2,079, 644 $100, 000 





Ceylon.—The post has developed an integrated 2-year program amounting to 
$100,639 for the translation and publication of 30 textbooks in the fields of the 
social and physical sciences, history, geography, and literature. These will be 
mostly for elementary and high school use, though a few college texts will be 
included. The books will be produced in editions of 5,000 and 10,000 copies and 
sold to students at one-third the normal cost of comparable books. The post 
has obtained the close cooperation of the National Language Unit of the Govern- 
ment of Ceylon and of the Ministry of Education. In 1960, the post plans to 
obligate $50,689 on 35,000 copies of 5 titles. The balance of the present alloca- 
tion, or $50,000, will be spent on another 5 titles in 1961. 

Greece.—With the close cooperation of the Greek Ministry of Education, the 
post is carrying out a program amounting to $250,833 and involving the trans- 
lation and publication of university and high school textbooks in the fields of 
English-teaching, business administration, economics, sociology, physics, chem- 
istry and mathematics as well as an English-Greek dictionary of technical 
terms. In all, approximately, 32 titles will be published over a 3-year period. 
The books will be produced commercially in editions of 4,000 copies, the bulk 
of which will be turned over to the Ministry of Education for free distribution 
to schools while the remainder will be sold through the publishers’ regular 
channels. In 1959, the post obligated $100,333 on 13 titles. In 1960, it expects 
to utilize $50,000 on 6 more titles. In 1961, the post expects to complete the 
program by obligating $100,500 on the final 13 titles. 

Jndia.—This is a special program amounting to $2,487,600 for the period under 
discussion. In this instance, the Agency has made an exception to its policy of 
limiting section 104(i) programs to textbook programs under section 104(i), at 
the urging of the Country Team in India. Under this modified policy, the post has 
been authorized to use Public Law 480 rupees to expand its regular translation 
program; to conduct various specialized book programs (books for Indian 
libraries, children’s books in translation, book editions of standard reference 
works on the United States) ; to establish a new USIS periodical; to expand the 
post’s newspaper, “The American Reporter,” and add book supplements to it— 
all within the framework of the original legislation. During 1960, the post 
expects to utilize a total of $1,245,200; of this amount $895,200 will be used to 
initiate these projects. In addition, $850,000 will be used for the purchase, 
with Public Law 480 rupees, from U.S. publishers, of sample copies of their 


textbooks and technical books which will be used in all countries where section 


104(i) programs are being conducted as a basis for selecting titles to be trans- 
lated and published under the program. This will leave a balance of $455,800 
in the currently approved allocation of Indian rupees. Since the post plans 
to obligate a total of $1,242,400 in 1961, an additional obligating authority of 
$786,600 is being requested to continue the special projects. 

Iran.—This program, which amounted to $140,921, involved a project to revise, 
adapt, translate and publish a number of textbooks for use in the Iranian sec- 
ondary school system. During 1959 the entire allocation of $140,921 was 
obligated. 

Israel.—The post has developed a unified program, costing $400,000, for the 
translation and publication over a 5-year period of between 160 and 180 text- 
books in the following fields and at the following levels: (1) university level— 
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history, the arts and modern philosophy; (2) professional level—educational 
psychology, philosophy and administration ; (3) secondary school level—history, 
geography, economics, philosophy and the natural sciences ; (4) vocational school 
level—basic technical manuals. Titles are being selected by a committee com- 

of representatives of the Ministry of Education and USIS officers. The 
pooks will be published in editions of 3,000 copies and sold to students at prices 
ranging from one-third to one-half the normal cost of comparable books. Al- 
though the books will be published over a period of 5 years, the post expects to 
use the entire amount required within 2 years through contract with a book 
publishers association : $100,000 in 1960 and $300,000 in 1961. Since the present 
allocation will be exhausted in the current fiseal year, a new authorization of 
$300,000 is being requested for 1961. 

Pakistan.—The program consists of two projects, amounting to $401,799. The 
first, on which $201,799 were obligated in 1959, involves the translation and pub- 
lication in both Urdu and Bengali of a one-volume encyclopedia of general 
knowledge adapted for comprehension by all literate levels of the population. 
The second project involves the translation and publication of university text- 
books in such fields as political science, economics, public administration, soci- 
ology, history and physics. During 1960, the encyclopedia project, amounting 
to $264,300, will be completed with the obligation of approximately $62,501, 
while the university textbook project, totaling $137,497, will be initiated with 
the amount of approximately $25,755, making the total obligations in 1960, 
$88,256. In 1961, the textbook program will be completed through the obliga- 
tion of $111,744 remaining under the present allocation. 

Turkey—tThe post is carrying out a 4-year integrated textbook program, 
amounting to $258,261. It has obtained the close cooperation of the Ministry of 
Education and the Institute of Business Administration of the University of 
Istanbul. Some 110 textbook titles in the fields of arithmetic, basic science, psy- 
chology, geography, history, economics, and American classics will be trans- 
lated, published and distributed through the primary and secondary school sys- 
tems. In addition, about 100 titles in the field of business adminitsration will 
be published for the Institute. Titles are being selected by a binational com- 
mission, consisting of representatives of the Ministry of Education, the Institute 
of Business Administration, the ICA mission, and USIS. The elementary and 
secondary school titles will be published in editions of 4,000 copies, and the texts 
for the Institute will be published in editions of 1,000 copies. The books will be 
priced, in each case at about one-third the normal price at which comparable 
books are retailed. The post obligated $58,261 in 1959 on the program. This 
amount is being expanded on the translation of 30 elementary and secondary 
school texts and 20 texts on economics and business administration. The Turk- 
ish Government is paying the entire printing costs. In 1961, the post plans to 
obligate $100,000 on 40 elementary and secondary school titles and 40 business 
administration titles. The balance of $100,000 will be carried over to subsequent 
years to cover the remaining 80 titles in the total of 210 planned. 

U.A.R.—The program consists of two projects, amount to $350,005. One will 
involve the translation and publication of some 75 technical titles in the indus- 
trial training field in editions of 7,500 copies for use by approximately 25,000 
students in 70 technical training institutes in Egypt. The seeond project will 
involve the translation and publication of 60 titles in such fields as the physical 
sciences, engineering, agriculture and public health. These will be published 
in editions of 5,000 copies for use as supplementary reading in secondary schools 
and universities. The post expects to obligate $175,005 on the first project in 
1960, and an addition $175,000 in 1961 on the second, for which new obligating 
authority is requested. 





1961 estimate 
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Brazil.—The post has developed a 5-year program, amounting to $274,199, 
under an existing allocation for the translation and publication of a series of 
textbook titles for use in the normal school (teacher training) system of’ Brazil, 
The program will be carried out with the close cooperation of the Educational 
Division of ICA, and the books will be released through the Brazilian Nationa] 
Institute of Pedagogical Studies. The post expects to obligate $60,000 to initiate 
this program in 1960, and $60,000 to continue the program in 1961. The balance 
of $154,199 will be carried over to subsequent years. 

Colombia.—This program involves the translation and publication of a series 
of university level textbooks in the fields of English teaching, political science 
and economics. The total program amounts to $109,759 (existing allocation 
$84,759, new authority $25,000), of which $30,510 was obligated in 1959. The 
post expects to obligate $54,249 in 1960 and $25,000 in 1961. A new authoriza- 
tion of $25,000 is being requested for 1961. 

Peru.—This program, amounting to $83,581, consists of two projects for the 
translation and publication of university level textbooks: one for the University 
of San Marcos and the other for Catholic University—the two principal univer- 
sities in Lima. Textbooks are being chosen by a binational commission in the 
following fields: civics, political science, economics, geography, history, educa- 
tional and child psychology, sociology, business, labor, philosophy and law. In 
1959, the post obligated $37,624 on the program. It will not obligate any funds 
in 1960 and 1961. It is requested that the balance of $45,957 be carried over to 
subsequent years. 

Uruguay.—The post has developed a project, costing $24,400, for translating 
and publishing an elementary school geography textbook to be written locally 
but based on United States texts. This will be carried out with the cooperation 
of the Uruguayan Council of Primary Education, through which the book will be 
released. An edition of 10,000 copies is planned. New obligating authority is 
being requested for the entire amount of $24,400 in 1961 to enable the post to 
carry out this project. 








| | 1961 estimate | 
Total esti- | : 
mated pro- | 1959 actual 1960 | Sut sequent 
gram | estimate From ap- | 1961 appro- | | years 
moved priation Total 
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Europe : . $1, 198, 754 $178, 906 $505, 856 $63, 992 $450, 000 $513, 992 


Austria.—This program, initiated in 1958 and continued in 1959 with. the 
obligation of $35,477 is being terminated in 1960 with the obligation of $40,339, 
representing the balance of funds available under the original allocation of 
$75,816. The program has involved the translation and publication of nine 
titles in the fields of industrial engineering and sociology, published in editions 
of 1,500 to 3,000 copies and destined for the use of graduates and professionals 
in those fields, and the translation and publication of “The U.S.A.: Its Land, 
Its People, Its Industry” in 50,000 copies for use in the secondary schools of 
Austria. 

France.—The post is carrying out a project costing $213,926 and involving the 
establishment of a self-perpetuating student bookstore in the university area of 
Paris and a student book club, through which translations of American classics 
and works in the fields of the social and physical sciences, history, and 
philosophy can be retailed at low prices to students and offered on a club 
membership basis. The post obligated $42,785 on this project in 1959 and 
plans to obligate $107,149 in 1960. The project is estimated to be completed 
in 1961 with an obligation of $63,992 available from the balance of the exist- 
ing allocation. 

Italy—Under this program, amounting to $201,288, two projects are being 
arried out under an existing allocation. The first is a series of “Classics 
of Western Democracy,” being published for use by university students and 
professors. This consists of 20 titles, representing the best of American, British, 
French, German and Italian works on democracy, to be published in editions of 
20,000 copies each. The second project is a series of “Classics of American 
Literature,” consisting of between 30 and 40 volumes representing the best of 
American Literary culture. During 1959, $100,644 was obligated on the first 
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project. In 1960, the balance of $100,644 will be obligated on the second 
project, thus completing the program. 

Poland.—A special project for the translation and publication of United 
States scientific and technical works is under discussion with the U.8. Embassy 
in Warsaw. A new obligating authority of $50,000 is requested for this project 
in 1961. 

Spain.—The post is developing a program for the translation and publication 
over a 5-year period of textbooks at all educational levels in such fields as 
English teaching, the natural sciences, technology, social studies, and the 
humanities. The $67,724 in the existing allocation will be obligated on this 
program in 1960. 

Yugoslavia.—In cooperation with the Yugoslav technical assistance adminis- 
tration, the post has developed a program, amounting to $590,000, for the 
translation of some 64 textbooks and technical books in such fields as nuclear 
physics, electronics, chemistry, metallurgy, mathematics, agriculture, and med- 
icine. The books will be published in editions of 1,500 to 3,000 copies for 
distribution to universities and libraries. During 1960, the present allocation 
of $190,000 will be obligated on this program. To continue the program in 
1961, additional funds amounting to $400,000 will be required, all of which is 
planned for obligation in that year. Additional authority for this amount is 
being requested. 
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Finland.—The total program of $739,501 provides for the purchase of paper 
with finnmarks for use in third countries where section 104(i) programs are 
conducted and where local paper supplies are limited or nonexistent. The pro- 
gram was started in 1957 in the amount of $50,000. It was continued in 1958 
with obligations of $185,893 and in 1959 with obligations of $503,114. The un- 
obligated balance of $494 in finnmarks will be returned to the Treasury in 1961. 

Italy —This project involves the purchase of printing machinery and equip- 
ment in Italy with Public Law 480 lira for use in certain Asian countries where 
section 104(i) programs were being initiated and where there was no suitable 
machinery. <A total of $30,1933 was available for the project. Of this amount, 
$150,967 was obligated in 1959. The balance of $150,966 will be obligated in 
1960. 


EXPLANATION OF SEC. 104(j) PROGRAMS 


Total | 1961 ap- 
estimated 1959 actual | 1960 estimate! propriation 
program | request 
Far East........-.-.- $1, 503, 255 |... $903, 255 | $600, 000 





Burma.—During 1960, $508,245 will be used to assist the binational center at 
Rangoon in the purchase of land and construction and equipment of a building. 
The center plans to construct a two-story brick and stucco building, to include 
20 classrooms and 20 single-person listening booths for English teaching; an 
exhibit hall, a library with a capacity of 12,000 books and seating for 130 per- 
sons, an auditorium with a seating capacity of 300, eight administrative offices, 
and storage space. 

Indonesia.—During 1961, authority to obligate $500,000 is requested to assist 
the binational center in Djakarta in the construction and equipment of a build- 
ing suited to its needs. Construction of a three-story building with 12 class- 
rooms, an auditorium, exhibit space, offices, a library and workrooms is planned. 
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This center, established in 1958, has been handicapped from the start by the 
housing shortage in Djakarta. It now has an enrollment of nearly 1,100 stu- 
dents and is in need of suitable quarters to enable it to expand its academic 
and cultural programs. 

Korea.—During 1960, $23,000 will be used to assist the University Club at 
Seoul in obtaining a long-term lease on suitable quarters. This organization is 
made up largely of Koreans who have studied in the United States. 

Thailand.—In 1960, $273,549 will be used to assist the binational center in the 
construction and equipment of a two-story building. This center, established in 
1952, has an annual enrollment of 8,000 students. The new building will in- 
clude 20 classrooms, two sound laboratories, a combination auditorium, exhibit 
hall and a library, office space and workrooms. The auditorium will provide a 
seating capacity of 1,000 and classroom space will enable the center to increase 
student enrollment from 4,000 to 4,500. The center is sponsored by the Ameri- 
can University Alumni Association. 

Viet-Nam.—In 1960, $98,461 will assist the binational center at Saigon to pur- 
chase and renovate an additional building adjacent to the one it nows owns 
and occupies. This center, established in 1955, has an enrollment of more than 
2,300 students, and has inadequate space for its programs. The new building 
will enable the center to enlarge its nonacademic activities, including lectures, 
music programs, movies, exhibits, dramatic presentations, and other cultural 
programs. 

The $100,000 for which obligating authority is requested in 1961, will pro- 
vide assistance to the binational center at Hue in the acquisition of a building 
with adequate space for enlarging its English teaching program and other 
activities. 





| Total 1961 ap- 
estimated 1959 actual | 1960 estimate] propriation 
| Program request 
Near East and South Asia__- a $1, 818, 427 $684, 760 $833, 667 $300, 000 


Greece—In 1960 the. existing allocation of $501,667 will be used to provide 
quarters for the binational center in Athens. Plans are to purchase or construct 
a building which will contain classrooms, 2 library, an auditorium and exhibit 
rooms. The center, established in 1958, is at present occupying cramped quar- 
ters, which has a severely limiting effect on its activities. In new quarters, the 
center will be able to expand its English teaching and other cultural programs, 
and at the same time stimulate more active interest in and support of the center 
by the local people. 

India.—The approved allocation of $100,000 will be used in 1960 to assist two 
binational centers in India: $25,000 will be used to provide advance rental of 
a building and to purchase equipment for the Bombay center, and $75,000 will 
be used to provide 3 years rental of quarters and purchase of equipment for the 
center at Calcutta. 

In 1961, $300,000 is requested under new obligating authority to purchase or 
construct permanent headquarters for the binational center in Bombay. 

Tran.—The equivalent of $251,645 was used during 1959 for the construction 
and equipment of a building for the binational center at Tehran. No additional 
funds were used in 1960 and none are requested in 1961. 

Nepal.—During 1960, $15,000 will pay 3 years rental on quarters for the new 
binational center in Kathmandu. The Nepal-American Friendship Association, 
established in 1956, which now has 200 members, is sponsoring the center, 
which will carry on an English teaching program and sponsor other cultural 
activities. 

Pakistan.—The amount of $150,000 for existing allocation will be used toe 
purchase equipment and to pay advance rent for 3 years on adequate housing 
for the binational centers in Lahore and Karachi in order to develop English 
teaching and cultural programs. 

Turkey—During 1959, the equivalent of $433,115 was granted for the ac- 
quisition of land and construction of the major portion of a building to house 
the binational center in Ankara. In 1960, an additional $67,000 will be used for 
completion of the Ankara building project. 
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Brazil—During 1959, the equivalent of $77,571 was used to acquire or im- 
prove housing and to purchase equipment for binational centers in Rio de 
Janeiro, Sio Paulo and 11 provincial cities. In 1960, an additional $77,395 
is being used from existing allocation for capital improvements to binational 
centers in an additional 19 provincial cities. No additional authorization is re- 
quested for 1961. 

Colombia.—The amount of $702,350 requested under new authorization in 
1961 will be used to continue the program initiated in 1959 to improve the 
facilities of binational centers in Colombia. Grants totaling $201,030 were 
made in 1959 to the centers in Barranquilla, Bogota, Cali, and Medellin, and 
it is proposed to complete these projects in 1961. 

The Barranquilla center, established in 1956, has an enrollment of nearly 900 
students, has purchased a centrally located lot, on which it plans to construct 
a building to meet present needs and to provide for future expansion. The 
building is to contain eight classrooms; a library; an all-purpose auditorium 
which can be used for lectures, concerts, and conference rooms; a language 
laboratory; cafeteria; workrooms; offices; and storage space. A large outdoor 
area will be equipped with an acoustic shell for concerts, movies, and plays. 

The Bogota center, established in 1942, has a registration of more than 4,000 
and is one of the oldest and most influential centers. It has purchased a lot in 
the business section, on which it plans to build a four-story building with a 
basement and which will provide 23 classrooms with a capacity of 7,000 students. 
Other features of the new structure will be an auditorium, library, language 
laboratory, music room, administrative offices, workrooms, and storage space, 
as well as facilities for student club activities. 


The Cali center, established in 1957, with an annual enrollment of 1,500 
rapidly outgrew its quarters and for 2 


2 years its board of directors worked to 
obtain an adequate building. The center has made a downpayment on a 


centrally located building, in excellent condition, which can be remodeled to 
suit its purposes. It has facilities for 12 classrooms, a large library, record 
and music room, student lounge, offices, and a large terrace for lectures. There 
is space for further construction if expansion of the center warrants it. 

The Medellin center, established in 1945, has an annual enrollment of more 
than 1,700 students. The center has made a downpayment on a centrally 
located two-story building, within walking distance of the two universities, 
which will be remodeled to suit the needs of the organization. The house con- 
tains 15 rooms, a large kitchen and garage. The rooms will be converted to 
the necessary classrooms, offices, library, auditorium, and exhibit space. 

The relatively new centers at Bucaramanga, Manizales, and Cartegena will 
be provided with housing and equipment to meet their current and projected 
program needs. 

Ecuador.—Dnuring 1959, the equivalent of $42,918 was used for the purchase 
of land and to initiate construction of a building for the binational center at 
Quito. An additional $64,798 will be used in 1960 for continuing this building 
project. No new authority is requested in fiscal year 1961. 

Mezico.—In 1959, the equivalent of $400,040 was used for the construction 
of an auditorium and classrooms for the binational center in Mexico City, the 
purchase of a building for the center at Guadalajara, and the construction of 
a building for the binational center at Monterrey. 

Peru.—During 1959, $114,557 was used for the construction of a building for 
the binational center at Lima. No additional funds were used in 1960 and no 
new funds are requested in 1961. 

Uruguay.—The $80,000 in 1960 will be used to purchase land and to initiate 
a building construction project for the Montevideo binational center, which was 
established in 1929 and has an annual enrollment of nearly 3,000 students. The 
request for new authorization of $129,830 in 1961 will provide assistance in the 
construction of a four-floor reinforced concrete building for the center. The 
center has supported itself by the contributions of its own members, gifts from 
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business people, and income from tuition paid by English students. It has 18 
self-supporting affiliated organizations through Uruguay. 


1 
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Austria.—The amount of $8,962 is being used in 1960 to assist in the improve 
ment of facilities of the Austro-American Society, which operates branches in 
10 cities of Austria. Programs include English teaching, lending library activi- 
ties, and sponsorship of cultural programs. Grants totaling $31,473 were made 
in 1959 to the Austro-American Institute of Education, in Vienna, and to 
branches of the Austro-American Society at Innsbruck and Bregenz. 

Spain.—The amount of $188,189 estimated for obligation in 1960 is the carry- 
over from the 1959 allocation of $350,216 and will be used for the new binational 
center tc be established in Madrid as soon as its bylaws are approved by the 
Spanish Government. Binational organizations have been active in Barcelona 
and Valencia for several years and a new one has recently been established in 
Zaragoza. Grants totaling $162,027 were made to the Barcelona and Valencia 
Centers in 1959 to assist them in improvement of their facilities for carrying on 
English teaching and other cultural activities. 


APPROPRIATION OF UNEXPENDED BALANCE 


The appropriation language for Public Law 480 programs under sections 
104(i) and 104(j) provides for an appropriation in fiscal year 1960 for the pur- 
chase of all unexpended Public Law 480 currencies in the Agency’s account as of 
June 30, 1960. This appropriation will be merged with the appropriation re- 
quested for 1961 and together with it will remain available until expended. 
This will make it possible for all obligations and expenditures for Public Law 
480 programs under sections 104(i) and 104(j) to be charged to the same account 
in 1961 and subsequent years. 

As of June 30, 1960, it is estimated that the unexpended balance of Public 
Law 480 currencies in the Agency’s account will be $4,927,446 of which $1,896,667 
will be unobligated and the balance of $3,030,779 will be obligated but unex- 
pended. Because of the many uncertainties relating to the exact timing of obli- 
gations and expenditures for these programs in 1960, the requested appropri- 
ation language provides for the appropriation of the actual unexpended balance 
at June 30, 1960, without specifying any fixed amount. 


Mr. Roonry. What explanation do you have with regard to this new 
language at page 173 ? 

Mr. Posner. Mr. Harkness, the Director of the Information Center 
Service, which is responsible for the Washington management of these 
funds, is here to testify on that item, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well, Mr. Harkness. 


G ENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Harkness. Mr. Chairman, the request for the Agency’s pro- 
posed use of foreign currencies is in accord with new instructions es- 
tablished by the Bureau of the Budget. and explained in the docu- 
ment “Control Over the Use of Foreign Currencies.” 

Copies of this report have been made available to the committee. 
Attachment B, dealing with the “Presentation of Public Law 480 
U.S. Foreign Currency Program in the 1961 Budget,” reads in part 
as follows: 


(1) Separate dollar appropriations to purchase excess and restricted Public 
Law 480 foreign currencies are recommended for all special U.S.-foreign cur- 
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rency programs authorized by that law—programis other than loans and grants 
in the foreign country. These appropriations: may be used only to purchase (@) 
“excess” currencies, those which are excess to U.S. needs as determined by the 
Treasury Department. For the purposes of the 1961 estimates, these countries 
are assumed to be India, Pakistan, Yugoslavia, Poland, Israel, and Bgypt; (b) 
“restricted” currencies, those in other countries which, under the international 


agreement with the other country, are not available for ordinary expenses un- 
der section 104(f). 


AMOUNT REQUESTED FOR EXCESS CURRENCIES 


Of the $3,493,180 appropriation we request for fiscal 1961, $2,011,- 
600 is aed for the purchase from the Treasury of U.S.-ow ned 
foreign currencies in countries where they are available in excess of the 
U.S. Government requirements. 

Mr. Rooney. How did you get that figure? 

Mr. Harkness. These are the currencies in India, $1,086,600; in 
Israel, $300,000. 

Mr. Roonry. Where are these figures to be found? Are they in 
these justifications? 

Mr. Harkness. Yes, sir; but not in quite that form. These figures 
I have been giving you, sir, appear on pages 355, —_ and 357. They 

will break down as follows: In India, under (4). $ 786,600; and under 
(j), $300,000, making the total mentioned prev jeasky of $1,086,600. 

In Israel, under (i), $300,000. In the United Arab Republic, $175,- 
000. In Poland, $50,000. And in Yugoslavia, $400,000. 

All of those items are under (2), except the $300,000 in India. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED FOR RESTRICTED CURRENCIES 


The remaining $1,481,580 will be used to purchase currencies in 
four countries: Colombia, $727,350; Uruguay, $154,230. 

Mr. Rooney. How much did you say in Colombia? 

Mr. Harkness. $727,350. 

Mr. Rooney. I have $702,350 at page 357. 

Mr. Harkness. That is (7), sir. There is $25,000 under (7). 

Mr. Rooney. What page do we find that on ? 

Mr. Harkness. That would be on 355, which would be the $25,000, 
and on page 357, it would be $702,350. 

Mr. Rooney. Yes, go ahead. 

Mr. Harkness. Indonesia, $500,000, and Vietnam, $100,000. 

In these four countries the terms of the bilateral agreement with 
each country are such that the currencies to be purchased are ear- 
marked for special purposes and are not available to pay U.S. obli- 
gations within the meaning of section 104(f) of Public Law 480. 


PROPOSED MERGING OF UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


Under the Budget Bureau plan, June 30, 1960, unexpended balances 
of previous foreign currency authorizations and allocations would 
be merged with addition: al funds appropriated for 1961. Language 


providing for this merging is included for the U.S. Information 
Agency 
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These unexpended balances are from allocations which were made 
available to the Agency by the Bureau of the Budget without appro 
priation over the past 4 fiscal years. 

The actual amount of such balances will not be finally determined 
until June 30, 1960. On the basis of information available to us 
now, however, we believe that the balance will be approximately 
$7.9 million instead of the $4.9 million estimated in the President's 
budget. 

PROGRAM PROPOSED FOR 1961 


The specific requests for fiscal year 1961 are on pages 353 through 
375 of the budget. These requests may be summarized briefly as 
follows: 

TEXTBOOK PUBLICATION 


In Israel, United Arab Republic, Colombia, Uruguay, Poland and 
Yugoslavia, under section 104(i), the agency proposes textbook pub- 
lication programs in cooperation with Ministries of Education for 
the adaptation and translation of American textbooks, mutually se- 
lected, especially at the university and secondary school levels. The 
range of subject matter covered by these textbooks is determined by 
the local needs of the Ministries of Education concerned. 

In Israel, for example, there will be textbooks at the university 
level in the fields of history, the arts, philosophy, and at the profes- 
sional level in such fields as education, philosophy, natural sciences, 
and administration; while at the secondary school level there will be 
textbooks in economics and geography, and in the vocational field, 
certain basic technical manuals. 

In another part of the world, in Uruguay, an elementary school 
geography textbook will be written locally but based on U.S. texts, 
and in Yugoslavia we propose the adaptation of American textbooks 
in technical areas. 

In every case we will not proceed with a project until we have the 
assurance of the local authorities, usually the ministry of education, 
that these translated and adapted textbooks will be used in the cur- 
riculums either as classroom textbooks or as required supplementary 
reading. 

All of these textbooks will be made available either through regular 
commercial channels directly to the student, or through ministries 
of education at modest prices. 

In India under 104(i) the Agency has modified its Public Law 
480 policy to propose the extensive use of currencies for a general 
publications program. The publications program will include, in 
addition to textbooks, special book programs for Indian libraries, 
children’s books in translation, a new USIS periodical, and so forth. 


ASSISTANCE TO BINATIONAL CENTERS 


Under section 104(j) the Agency plans to assist various binational 
centers in capital improvements or capital acquisition. Many of the 
binational centers operating in various parts of the world are in old 


and inadequate quarters which restrict the effectiveness of their | 


operations. 
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In 1961 we propose in Indonesia, for example, to assist the new 
center in Djakarta in the construction and equipment of a building 
to house its already thriving classes. 

In Vietnam, we plan to acquire and improve a building for the 
binational center located at Hue. 

In Colombia, we plan to improve the quarters of the binational 
centers in Barranquilla, Bogota, Cali, Médellin, Bucaramanga, 
Cartagena, and Manizales. 

In Uruguay, the Agency plans to assist the binational center in 
Montevideo in the construction of additional facilities. 


ESTIMATED UNEXPENDED BALANCE AT JUNE 30, 1960 


Mr. Rooney. What about this language at the foot of the page: 


Provided further, That the dollar value of the unexpended balances as of June 
30, 1960, of allocations of foreign currencies heretofore made for the purposes 


of such sections 104(i) and 104(j), is appropriated as of that date and shall 
be merged with this appropriation. 


How much ? 

Mr. Harkness. I will ask Mr. Posner to answer that, sir. 

Mr. Posner. Sir, that request is in accordance with Budget Bureau 
instructions regarding the presentation of Public Law 480 US.-foreign 
currency programs. It is designed to integrate funds previously made 
available for these programs with the present request for an appro- 
priation. 


The present estimate of unexpended balances as of June 30, 1960, 
is $7,927,920. 


PURCHASE OF EXCESS FOREIGN CURRENCIES IN U.S. TREASURY 


Mr. Rooney. What do you mean by the language, that this appro- 
priation shall not be used for the purchase of currencies available in 
the Treasury for the purposes of section 104(f) unless such currency 
is excess to the normal requirements of the United States? 

Mr. Posner. That, sir, is standard language included by the Bureau 
of the Budget. As I understand, it is to insure that in the future no 
Public Law 480 currencies will be utilized for other than the normal 
activities of the Government except as specifically authorized and after 
it has been determined that there are excess amounts of currency in 
a particular country. 

Mr. Roonry. What are normal activities of the Government ? 

Mr. Posner. State Department activities, defense activities, this 
Agency’s activities, all U.S. Government operations overseas. 

These Public Law 480 currencies are owned by the United States 
and under section 104(f) may be utilized by disbursing officers over- 
seas in lieu of securing foreign currencies through dollar purchases. 


PROGRAM IN FRANCE 


Mr. Rooney. What is this matter on page 364 of these justifications 
concerning France ? 

Mr. Harkness. This program envisages the establishment of a stu- 
dent bookstore and also publication of books in French, translations 
of American books, at low prices for students in the fields mentioned 
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in the presentation—social and physical sciences, history and philos- 
ophy, and so forth. 

The money for this project has already been alloc ated. 

Mr. Rooney. I didn’t catch the last part. 

Mr. Harkness. The money for this project has already been al- 
located. 

Mr. Roonry. When you say has been allocated, what do you mean? 
Has the project been started already ? 

Mr. Harkness. It was allocated by the Bureau of the Budget, 
$42.785 was obligated in 1959, and it is planned that during the cur- 
rent year, $107, 149 will be obligated. 

Mr. Rooney. What is this all about ? 

Mr. Fancer. The project is to produce textbooks in French, sir, 
in the fields enumerated here. The technique that will be used is to 
establish a bookstore near the University of Paris which will be oper- 
ated by the people who run Brentano’s bookstore in Paris. And our 
funds will be used primarily to permit the translation and publication 
of textbooks. We are also requiring the people who establish the 
bookstore 





CONTRACT WITH OWNER OF BRENTANO’S 


Mr. Rooney. To whom do you turn over the money ? 

Mr. Fancer. We have a contract, sir, with the new organization 
which establishes the bookstore. 

Mr. Rooney. What organization is that? 

Mr. Fancer. It is the owner of Brentano’s bookstore. 

Mr. Rooney. Who is that? 

Mr. Fancer. I can get his anme, sir. I do not have it. 

Mr. Rooney. I used to think the former Ambassador to Spain, Po- 
land, and a couple of more places owned Brentano’s. 

Mr. Fancer. Maybe they have an interest in it, but there is a 
French gentleman who owns it who has been in Brentano’s of Paris 
for some 25 years. 

Mr. Rooney. Is this an Ameri ican organization or a French organ- 
ization you are anne over $213,926 worth of currencies to? 

Mr. Fancer. Sir, are not really going to turn that over to them 
in that fashion. We e are requiring them, as we turn mone y over, to 
undertake textbook projects which will be used by students at the 
university, which will be available for a low price to the students. 

Mr. Roonry. You mentioned the word “technique” a while ago. I 


would like to hear what the technique is, or modus operandi, or what 


have you. I just don’t understand this. 

Mr. Fancer. The people who own and manage Brentano’s— 

Mr. Roonry. Is Brentano’s an American corporation, or what is it? 

Mr. Fancer. I think it is a French corporation, sir. They have 
received a contract from our Embassy in Paris, and the contract re- 
quires them to set up a place of business for the sale of primarily 
American books. 

Our funds, which constitute our consideration in the contract, are 


made available to the management for the translation and produc- 
tion of textbooks. 
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As an additional consideration for receiving this support, the man- 
agement is required to stock the store with American books and to 
make this an American book center, so to speak, in Paris. 

It is also obliged to organize a book club operation through which 
it markets primarily American books. 

We spend our money only for the translation and production of 
American textbooks, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. How many books will be translated and produced ? 

Mr. Fancer. Probably about 225,000, sir. They will average—— 

Mr. Roonry. You say probably. Don’t you have that in the con- 
tract ? 

Mr. Fancer. We require him to bring down the price by the amount 
of our support to the students. We estimate that our support of 
approximately a dollar for each book will enable the book to be sold 
for about one-third of what it would normally cost the students, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. You have already obligated $42,785 in 1959 on this 
project ; 

Mr. Fancer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Exactly what did we get for it? 

Mr. Fancer. We have contracts, sir, for the translation and pro- 
duction of textbooks. 

Mr. Rooney. With whom? 

Mr. Fancer. With the management of this new bookstore, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Who are the management of the new bookstore? 

Mr. Fancer. The owners of Brentano’s, sir. I don’t mean to con- 
fuse you, but we don’t want them to amalgamate this business with 
the regular Brentano’s business because it is a special project aimed 
primarily for the distribution of U.S. books. Our funds are used 
exclusively for the translation and production of the textbooks. sir. 


CONTROL OVER OPERATION 


Mr. Roonry. What control do you have over it? 

Mr. Fancer. The Embassy at Paris through contractual arrange- 
ment, sir, has control over every title that is done, has control over 
production in accordance with the number of copies established by 
the Embassy as needed, and can withdraw and withhold funds to ex- 
ercise this control at any time, sir. Control is vested in the Ameri- 
can Embassy in Paris. 

Mr. Rooney. This is a pretty good deal for Brentano’s isn’t it? 

Mr. Fancer. It isa better deal for us, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Is it a good deal for Brentano’s? 

Mr. Fancer. It may well be; yes, sir. They have got to invest 
money, too, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. They will be able to undersell competitors? 

Mr. Fancer. Not on regular books; no, sir. They have no com- 
petitors in the field of U.S. textbooks, sir, in the French language. 
That is one of the reason—that is probably the primary reason—why 
we are establishing this program. 

Due to the fact. there are no American textbooks in the French 
language means that French students don’t get to use American- 
oriented textbooks. Therefore from that point of view there is no 
competition at all. 
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STATUS OF PROJECT 


Mr. Roonry. How far has this project gone ? 

Mr. Fanoer. It has gone to the point where the store is being fixed 
up now, where the quarters have been leased, contracts are in the 
process of being let, I believe, for the translation of a few selected 
titles, and plans are underway. 

Mr. Rooney. If you were sitting on this side of the table, would 
you approve this on the basis of what has been said up until now? 

Mr. Fanoer. Yes, sir; I think I would. It is a good project, sir. 


BINATIONAL ORGANIZATION IN KOREA 


Mr. Roonry. You are going to use $23,000 worth of these funds to 
assist a club in Korea in obtaining a lease on suitable quarters. Is 
that right? 

Mr. Harkness. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. What is that all about? 

Mr. Harkness. This is a binational- -type or ganization, not exactly 
like the binational centers in Latin America, sir, but a binational-type 
organization, particularly to provide a meeting place for Koreans who 
have studied in American universities and for Americans in Korea, 
so we can maintain contact with these people. 

Mr. Rooney. What sort of a club is this going to be ? 

Mr. Harkness. It will be a cultural-type organization similar to 
a binational center, except it will not have, as I understand it, Eng- 
lish teaching classes. 

Mr. Rooney. Is this club already in existence? 

Mr. Harkness. The club is in existence; yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. The university club at Seoul ? 

Mr. Harkness. I believe so; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Tell us about this club. 

Mr. Harkness. I can’t tell you any more about the club. 

Mr. Rooney. Does it have a restaurant and bar? 

Mr. Harxness. I believe not, sir. I don’t believe it has any quarters 
now. That is the purpose—to get quarters. Our hope i is that we can 
move into the same kind of organization that we have 

Mr. Rooney. Are you going to serve food at this university club? 

Mr. Harkness. We don’t have the details on that, sir. Some of 
our binational centers do serve food. They have snackbars. 

Mr. Rooney. What are the dues going to be? 

Mr. Harkness. We don’t have that detail here, sir. 

— Rooney. For what sort of premises would you give them 

3,000 to assist in a long-term lease ? 

go Harkness. This | money is for the leasing of clubrooms. 

Mr. Rooney. Isn’t it a building—$23,000? I don’t know. I am 
asking you. 

Mr. Harkness. They haven’t yet located the place. They are not 
sure whether they can get the number of rooms in a separate build- 

ing or whether they will be part of another building, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. At most university clubs throughout the world they 
have a restaurant and bar; don’t they ? 

Mr. Harkness. I haven’t been in many, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. How many would you say you have been in? 
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Mr. Harkness. The one in Chile. 

Mr. Rooney. Have you ever been in one where there wasn’t a 
restaurant and bar ? 

Mr. Harkness. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Where? 

Mr. Harkness. In Chile where they use the binational center. 
Chile is probably the kind of thing they are planning here 

Mr. Roonry. You say probably. Our experience in connection with 
university clubs must be different. Mine all had restaurant facilities 
and bars. 

Mr. Harkness. This is not that kind of a university club. 

Mr. Rooney. This is not a binational center, is it ? 

Mr. Harkness. It is a binational organization which we hope to 
convert into a binational center. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that all the information you have on this at the 
present time? 

Mr. Harkness. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. This pretty well sums up this whole program; doesn’t 
it? 

Mr. Harkness. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have a breakdown of the $23,000 ? 

Mr. Harkness. No, sir. 





PROJECT IN THAILAND 


Mr. Roonry. How about that next one in Thailand, $273,549? 
With an exact figure such as that, you ought to have a breakdown. 

Mr. Harkness. This envisages the construction and equipment of a 
two-story building. 

Mr. Roongry. Do you have a breakdown of the $273,549 ? 

Mr. Harkness. The items to be included, but not on a cost basis. 
We can tell you the things that go into it, sir. 

Mr. Roongy. In other words, you don’t know the details of the 
figure, $273,549 ? 

Mr. Harkness. We don’t have that here, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Bow ? 

Mr. Bow. Where do you have it? 

Mr. Harkness. The post would have all the information we would 
have. The post at the moment is working on this, I believe. All of 
these projects are in the development stage. 


PROJECT DEVELOPMENT PROCEDURE 


Mr. Bow. Don’t you think they ought to be developed before we 
appropriate money for them ¢ 

Mr. Harkness. May I refer, sir, to my experience in this same kind 
of situation in Chile some years ago. My experience would be that, 
m working with a binational organization, you cannot. get the kind 
of hard plans that we would need to present here without arousing a 
great deal of interest on the part of the binational board. 

We have therefore in many instances had to present projects based 
on estimates developed by the post rather than absolutes as developed 
by talking to architects and getting drawings, because we did not wish 
to go too far in arousing the hopes of the binational board and dis- 
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tinguished nationals who were lending support to us until we had 
some assurance that something might come of the project. 

Mr. Bow. I lost you someplace along the line, Mr. Harkness. I 
know that binational center in Chile. It isa very good one. You are 
doing a fine job. They never had any plush handout like this when 
you got that started down there. 

Mr. Harxness. I was the first director of that center in 1942, sir. 
We gave the binational center $10,000 a year for several years prior 
to getting the project off the ground. 

Mr. Bow. There is a lot of difference between $10,000 and $213,000, 
as I see here in this one in France, for instance. That is of course the 
bookstore you are setting up, but some of these other things—you 
never had a plush handout like this to establish that fine binational 
center down in Chile, did you ? 

Mr. Harkness. That’s correct. 

Mr. Bow. And it has developed into one of the best you have. 

Mr. Harkness. I believe so, sir. 

Mr. Bow. The location is good, the schools are good. It is doing a 
good job. 

Mr. Rooney. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Bow. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. There wouldn’t be much incentive for people in other 
places to do the same as was done in Chile, if you are going to hand 
out money like this. 

Mr. Bow. The gentleman is quite correct. 

On page 366, tell me something about that item in Italy. 

Mr. Fancer. Sir, may we please speak off the record on this? 

Mr. Bow. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Bow. Most of these are new programs; aren’t they ? 

Mr. Harkness. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. And rather ambitious programs in most instances. 

Mr. Harkness. Many of the binational centers are already existing 
and some of them are doing very well. Soto that extent they are not 
entirely new programs. It is the buildings that are new. 

Mr. Bow. Let’s take one which I saw here. I think it is Vietnam— 
$98,461, which consists of a binational center at Saigon, to purchase 
and renovate additional buildings. That is $98,461. It is dollar ap- 
propriations to get these funds out. You are using these funds. 


COST OF FOREIGN CURRENCY PROGRAMS TO TAXPAYER 


How much do these funds cost you over there? You say there are 
no dollars involved here. There are a lot of dollars involved here. 

Mr. Posner. Sir, all the funds involved here are transferred under 
the agreement with the other country to the United States for specific 
uses. They are not available for any other purpose. 

So, even though there is a dollar appropriation involved here, there 
will be no dollar cost to the American taxpayer. 

Mr. Bow. Wait a minute, Mr. Posner. Let’s not get that kind of 
philosophy in this record, because I just don’t agree with that at all. 
These funds—we might just as well get the record clear on this— 


come out of the 480 law, which is the sale of surplus foods to these 


various countries. Is that correct? 
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Mr. Posner. That’s correct. 

Mr. Bow. And the surplus foods were purchased with dollars taken 
from the pockets of American taxpayers. Isn’t that right? 

Mr. Posner. That is also correct. 

Mr. Bow. So that when you say there are no tax dollars involved 
here, that just isn’t so. These are pretty expensive funds. Right? 

Mr. Posner. There are no new tax dollars. 

Mr. Bow. New tax dollars? Of course. But I am just wondering 
whether there aren’t some new tax dollars involved. When we get 
into projects of this kind, it takes administrative support back in 
Washington, and that is paid for with tax dollars, isn’t it? 

Mr. Posner. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. So when we beef up a program of this kind, there are 
going to be more employees in Washington and dollar appropria- 
tions. So actually the taxpayers are contributing additional money 
to get rid of the surplus property they have already bought with 
American taxpayers’ dollars. Am I right? 

Mr. Posner. To some extent you certainly are correct. 

Mr. Bow. Where am I wrong? 

Mr. Posner. Thus far we have not added any employees in Wash- 
ington in administrative support. 

Mr. Bow. But do you have employees here administering this that 
are being paid for with taxpayers’ dollars? 

Mr. Posner. You are quite right. 


CONTINUATION OF SUPPORT BY THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Bow. And we are building up the hopes of these people that 
this sort of thing probably—what are we going to do when we run 
out of funds? 

Mr. Harkness. These are capital investments, sir, which are made 
on a one-shot basis. We hope and expect that given this shot in the 
arm to develop a new binational center, it will ‘then be able to carry 
itsown load so much the better, and conduct a more effective program. 

Mr. Bow. If we get this new $98,461 building in Vietnam, you are 
hoping then that they will carry it on. Let’s assume we get this 

$98,461 building for them, and then they determine that they 
have enough money from their enrollments or 
there to car ry on. 

Are we going to let the new building we bought them close, or are 
we going to be expected then to go in and support it? 

Mr. Harkness. We are not committed to any further support. 

Mr. Bow. You are not committed, but what do you suppose we 
would do? 

Mr. Harkness. We would not enter into any of these projects where 
we did not feel that the center 

Mr. Bow. All right, you feel that way now. But of course all of 
us have had times when we expected things to happen that don’t 
work out. 

Let’s assume that there is not enough money to continue the opera- 
tion of this $98,461 building, and it is a question whether to close it 
or contribute to it. What do you think we would do? 


do not 
their contributions 
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Mr. Harkness. That is a hard question to answer, sir, but I honestly 
believe that the interest in studying English will generate enough 
income to carry the burden of the operating expenses. 

Mr. Bow. I still would like an answer to my question. If there is 
not. sufficient funds to keep it going, what do you suppose we are goin 
todo? Are we going to permit them to close the building or woul 
we then contribute to it? What would you recommend? 

Mr. Harxness. I would have to be familiar with the situation at 
the time it developed, sir, to make a decision on it. 

Mr. Bow. The fact of the matter is, you know as well as I do what 
the recommendation from that side of the table would be. We have 
already invested $98,461. We can’t afford to let it close, and there- 
fore we had better continue to operate it. 

Don’t. you agree with me that that is about what we would do? 

Mr. Harkness. I think that is possible, sir. 

Mr. Bow. There are other items in the use of 480 funds which you 
expect to put on a continuing basis like the distribution of textbooks, 
That will be a continuing basis, wouldn’t it ¢ 

Mr. Harxness. No, sir. 

Mr. Bow. That is just this year? 

Mr. Harkness. That would be for the duration of the project. 
The projects vary in length of time. 

Mr. Bow. But once we start it, we will be expected to continue it, 
won't we? How much good are we going to do if we give them text- 
books 1 year, and next year we say, “Well, no more textbooks” 

Wouldn’t we be better not to give them any at any time a to 
give it to them for 1 year and then say, “This year we are not going 
to give you any”? 

Mr. Harkness. No,sir. We think that if we can get the orientation 
into the educational system, which is our objective, it will carry itself. 

Mr. Bow. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Harkness. I mean by that, sir, if students in a given country 
become accustomed to using our type of materials, the educational 
system will be gradually oriented in that direction. 


USE OF AMERICAN TEXTBOOKS 


Mr. Bow. In other words, if we give them a 1-year use of American 
textbooks, if we give them textbooks for 1 year, you think that 1s 
going to so encourage the use of American textbooks in these countries 
th: at ‘from that time on they will carry it themselves? Is that it? 

Mr. Harkness. If it were for 1 year, I wouldn’t think so, sir. But 
I believe 

Mr. Bow. How long do you think it will take to do that—to so 
orient a given country that they will then want to continue to use 
American textbooks ? 

Mr. Harkness. I should judge that would vary from country to 
country, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Give me some idea on it. Certainly when you submit 
this to us, you must have some ideas as to what it is going to be. What 
country would you like to take to give us an example! You pick the 
country. 
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Mr. Fanoer. Take a. country like Yugoslavia. We hope to get 
started with a few on technical subjects—agriculture, chemistry, 
mathematics, medicine. 

The main thing is, they will be based on textbooks that are being 
used in this country, being published by American publishers. 

So for the first time we make their educational systems rely on our 
product for their development. 

Therefore, when it is time for them to reprint more textbooks and 
textbooks of this kind do not change from year to year, or even from 
one 5-year period to another, they have got a product in hand that 
they can emulate, repeat, or that they can extend, working on that 
base. 

That is much more advantageous from our point of view to have 
them start on that base than to start from scratch, which is what we 
are doing now. 

PROGRAM IN YUGOSLAVIA 


Mr. Bow. How long do you think it is going to take printing these 
books for Yugoslavia for their educational system until they will be 
so oriented with American textbooks that they then will carry the 
program on for themselves ? 

Mr. Fancer. It has taken them 2 years now to agree on titles, sir. 


Mr. Bow. All right. 


Now, give me an answer to my question. How long do you think it 
is going to take ? 


Mr. Fancer. This would have to be in the nature of a guess, cer- 
tainly. Three to five years, sir. 

Mr. Bow. You think perhaps in 3 to 5 years they will be so taken 
with our textbooks that they will carry on for themselves ? 

Mr. Fancer. No, sir; they will have enough of a nucleus of our text- 
books, so they will at least have an orientation in their educational sys- 
tem so that there is something of American nature in it, sir. 

That is quite a bit to hope for even from a start from scratch. 

Mr. Bow. You expect that this program will so orient them that 
they will want to continue. 

Mr. Fancer. They will want to on these books; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Or will they want us to continue to furnish them with 
textbooks ? 

Mr. Fancer. No, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Are you sure of that? 

Mr. Fanecer. In the textbook field we will require them to—— 

Mr. Bow. That is what you require. But when the day comes that 
we say, “We have no more 480 funds, we are going to quit,” then what 
are they going to say ? 

Mr. Fanoer. If they have already got a start in the field, sir, it 
would be easier for them to continue. 

Mr. Bow. Easier for them. But don’t you think they are going to 
be pretty unhappy that we are not, and they are going to make some 
representations that they think we ought to do it? And don’t you 
think perhaps whoever is in your position at that time will be coming 
to whoever is in my position, and saying we had better have some 
dollars to carry on this program, because it is going to create ill will if 
we don’t do it ? 


53458-—60——_50 
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Mr. Fancer. We try to make clear, sir, it is a one-shot proposition, 
and we pay no dollar costs. We make the publishers pay the dollars 
and we try to make it clear that this project is a one-shot thing. There 
is no expectation of more. 

Mr. Bow. Do I understand in Yugoslavia it is just one year, just 
one-shot ? 

Mr. Fancer. No, sir; it is one project, sir 

Mr. Bow. One project. 

Mr. Fancer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. It is to run how long? 

Mr. Fancer. We expect it would run for 3 years, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Is that written out? Is it spelled out pretty well that 
it is 3 years? 

Mr. Fancer. Yes, sir. It is on page 365, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Do we have any contracts that say this is only for 3 
years ¢ 

Mr. Faneer. No, sir. The total project is $590,000, which could 
produce 64 technical books of the copies enumerated, and that would 
be the overall control. 

Mr. Bow. I know what you expect from us. But what would Yugo- 
slavia expect to do? 

Mr. Fancer. We have indicated that this is the amount, sir. 

Mr. Bow. This will end it, that this is all there is? 

Mr. Fancer. So far as we are concerned; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. How did you convey that information to Yugoslavia? 

Mr. Fancer. Our people in discussions with the people in the Min- 
istry of Education of Yugoslavia, and with the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and with also the Yugoslovenska Knija agreed on the total 
of 64 textbook titles. 

Mr. Bow. As these begin to get new titles and these start to get a 
little old and they come to us for additions, you are simply going to 
say, “This is a one-shot, and we are not going to give you any more.” 
Is that right ? 

Mr. Fancer. Sir, I wouldn’t know what the conditions were at 
that time. It might be suitable to go on with more, or desirable. 

Mr. Bow. Undoubtedly what would happen would be, “Well, if you 
don’t do it, we will go to the Soviets and get them to print books 
for us.” 

Then, of course, we will start printing books again. 

Mr. Fancer. I don’t think that has been the case here, sir. 

Mr. Bow. It has been in some areas, hasn’t it? 

Mr. Faneer. Sir, actually there is another control and that is the 
question of Public Law 480 agreements themselves so long as they 
keep negotiating them. 

Mr. Bow. We have to use it for specific purposes, that’s right. But 
that still doesn’t change the position that when we pull the rug out 
from under them and say they are all through, that these people 
aren’t going to be pretty unhappy that we are not going to continue 
the program. You have seen it happen, and so have I. 

The thing I am always fearful of, we saw it happen after the war 
with other funds that we have. We sometimes get pretty reckless in 
the expenditures because we say we have these funds, we have to use 
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them, they are available to us. We embark on projects that make us 
look pretty ridiculous at times, and then it is hard to stop. 

I just think that because they are 480 funds that we have them avail- 
able, we should use the same scrutiny of programs that we do if we 
are going to use dollars. 

I recognize these are not dollar programs, but we should use the 
same consideration in setting them up that we would if dollars were 
used. 

I think we have to be pretty careful because people are going to get 
used to them. Then when we run out, everything we have done is 
going to be lost. 

I hope there will be very careful consideration given to any use of 
Public Law 480 funds that can cause us trouble, and believe me, they 
are expensive funds that we are using. 

That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. Two o’clock. 


Tuespay, Marcu 8, 1960. 


ACQUISITION AND CONSTRUCTION OF 
RADIO FACILITIES 


WITNESSES 
HENRY LOOMIS, DIRECTOR, BROADCASTING SERVICE 
JULIUS ROSS, CHIEF, TECHNICAL DIVISION 
WILLIAM A. ROBEY, BUDGET OFFICER 
HARRY T. CARTER, GENERAL COUNSEL 


Program and financing 


| 1959 actual | 1960 estimate 1961 estimate 


| 
| 


PROGRAM RY ACTIVITIES 


1. Acquisition and construction of facilities thnk iad idle $3, 818, 837 $17, 019. 392 $4, 103, 569 
2. Maintenance and improvement of existing facilities. ...-- 1, 151, 804 1, 183, 744 | 514, 500 
3. Research and development-_-........-.----- Seeeeaee os 62, 792 211, 000 | 90, 000 
I a at | 5, 033, 433 18, 414, 136 " 4, 708, 069 
FINANCING | 
Unobligated balance brought forward...................-...-- —4, 405, 638 | —14, 122, 205 | —4, 708, 069 
Unobligated balance carried forward ea . . 14, 122, 205 4, 708, 069 | 9, 200, 000 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) -.--.. ad 14, 750, 000 9, 000, 000 9, 200, 000 
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Object classification 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 








sche tal heetaeniecheccceelegeslide sen cetenscadiliiesiets anes alent ight ee 
| i 
UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY | 
oN ee ee ee $677 $355, 000 
05 Rents and utility services__........--.-.--- SSS onthe od Sdnh tbded aod peo as ix 150, 000 
or CN nl auamnanupmmncsdnen 1, 173, 716 $15, 877, 135 | 1, 625, 082 
ap PP GIT. Sooo kee cccsscunsecucesours «— 12, 357 | 6, 000 | 4, 000 
3) | ene cree binbein sacl 3, 089, 988 2, 063, 550 | 2, 543, 987 
10 Lands and structures......--.------- indi ieee daha ia ta | 112, 828 17, 877 lb<b-tqcmanel 
par — + ——- 
Total, United States Information Agency...-....-----.-] 4, 389, 566 17, 964, 562 | 4, 678, 069 
ALLOCATION ACCOUNTS | | a 
tase edernbam 1, 43. 1,0 |...-.«scamee 
@6 Printing and reproduction. .--..-...---_--- Pedetbohntekitd 217 | 500 
i re Ce. nmnmnnnenssoenl 26, 179 @, GOD. | .S..eoseteue 
py SION. 3245625. Ace colle Sbeeoana eee 16, 229 | 13, 771 ae & 
re er re caccueneedwctanapbdbsabuliiiné 600, 000 | 425, 303 | 30, 000 
Total, allocation accounts................-.....- Se <. 643, 867 | 449, 574 | 30, 000 
I 5, 033,433 | 18, 414, 136 4, 708, 069 
Obligations are distributed as follows: 
United States Information Agency--...----- aN ee ae 4, 389, 566 | 17, 964, 562 4, 678, 060 
SE peeinina etait: waren neceiunnwemresn ; 16, 229 | 102, 212 eat x 
General Services Administration_. keke da tukteaks 627, 638 | 347, 362 30, 000 


ALLOCATIONS RECEIVED FROM OTHER ACCOUNTS 


Nore.—Obligations incurred under allocations from other accounts are shown in the schedules of the 
parent appropriations, as follows 

‘Educational fund, interest payments of the Government of India,’”” Department of State. 

‘Educational exchange fund, payments by Finland, World War I debt,” Department of State. 

“‘ Administration,’’ Ryukyu Islands, Army. 


Mr. Rooney. The next item is to be found at page 176 of the 
committee print and beginning at page 337 of the justifications. 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1961 


It is entitled “Acquisition and Construction of Radio Facilities,” 
and entails a request in the amount of $9,200,000, which would be 


an increase of $200,000 over the amount appropriated for these pur-— 


poses in the current fiscal year. 
You have a genera] statement, do you, Mr. Loomis? 
Mr. Loomis. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Rooney. Please proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Loomis. Last. year the agency outlined for the Congress the 
need for six new high-powered overseas relay bases to permit the 
Voice of America to lay down a radio signa] in all important areas 
of the world which would compete in strength and quality of recep- 
tion with the radio signals broadcast by an ever-increasing number 
of competitors who are steadily building more and more powerful 
transmitters. 

The agency also described the difficulty and uncertainty in negotiat- 
ing agreements with foreign governments permitting the construe- 
tion of these relay bases and stated that funds would not be requested 
for the construction of any of these oversea bases until agreements 
were signed. 
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PROJECT LARRY 


In August 1959 an agreement was signed with the Liberian Gov- 
ernment authorizing the U.S. Government to construct and operate 
a relay base for a 40-year period. This budget requests authoriza- 
tion and funds to construct the high-powered shortwave base in 
Liberia, Project Larry. 

It is estimated that the total cost of this facility as now planned 
would be $13.1 million. Since the agency still has not been able to 
obtain an agreement for construction of Delta, a high-powered 
medium-wave relay base in the Eastern Mediterranean, in spite of 
continued and continuing effort, this budget requests the transfer 
of $2.7 million previously appropriated for the construction of Delta 
for the construction of Larry. 

The agency also plans to utilize $1.2 million worth of equipment 
now on hand which has been purchased for Delta and other uncom- 
pleted projects. This budget requests $9.2 million in new appropria- 
tions to make the total of $13.1 million required for Larry. 


OPERATIONS IN AFRICA 


Radio has begun an explosive expansion in Africa. Radio re- 
ceivers, all with shortwave, have been imported into Africa at an 
accelerating rate, which now approximates half a million a year. 

Five years ago there were only 1 million receivers in operation. 
Now there are 2.7 million, and by 1965 it is estimated there will be 
4 million. 

In Africa, as in all undeveloped areas, there are many listeners per 
set. Five years ago the radio audience was approximately 8 million. 
It is now 17 million. By 1965, it is estimated that the African audi- 
ence will approach 30 million listeners. 

This new, expanding, curious, and politically important African 
audience is being sought by more and more broadcasters. Both the 
newly independent countries of Africa and foreign powers, especi- 
ally Moscow, Peiping, Cairo, London, and Paris, are increasing the 
number and power of their broadcasts to Africa. 

Five years ago, there were 150 transmitters in Africa south of the 
Sahara, with a total power of less than 700 kilowatts. Now there are 
250 transmitters with a total power of 1,500 kilowatts. 

In 5 years, plans call for over 500 transmitters with a total power of 
4,600 kilowatts. 

Moscow has more than doubled their broadcasts to Africa in the 
last year, and is now broadcasting 3114 hours per week on as many 
as eight transmitters at once, with powers varying from 50 to 200 
kilowatts per transmitter. 

Peiping began this year with 14 hours on as many as six transmit- 
ters, with power as high as 240 kilowatts. 

Cairo broadcasts to Africa increased 80 percent in the last year, 
now totaling 44 hours per week. 

Eighteen other non-African countries, including Czechoslovakia, 
also broadcast programs especially designed for Africa. 

VOA is now broadcasting 7 hours per week of programs designed 
for Africa on two 100-kilowatt transmitters. Our signal can be 
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heard throughout much of Africa, though weakly. It is usually 
drowned out. by the competition during the peak listening hours in 
the early evening. New antennas now under construction at Munich 
should help, but high-powered transmitters on the African continent 
are required to provide a good and reliable signal. 
The 250-kilowatt transmitters planned for Project Larry should 
permit the Voice to lay down a commanding signal throughout Africa, 
In addition, Larry ‘will cover much of the Mediterranean area now 
covered by Tangier. 
AGREEMENT WITH MOROCCO 


During the year, the agency continued its efforts to obtain agree- 
ments for the additional five transmitter bases. Considerable prog- 
ress has been made in two cases. When agreements are eae the 
agency will request the funds necessary to build the bases, each of 
which is sorely needed. 

On December 31, 1959, the United States and Moroccan Govern- 
ments signed an agreement permitting the Tangier relay base to 
operate for 4 years 


EAST COAST FACILITY AT GREENVILLE, N.C 


In fiscal 1960, the Congress appropriated an additional $9 million, 
making a total of $25.3 million for the completion of the new trans- 
mitter plant in North Carolina now called the Greenville plant. 

A total of $8.4 million, of which $3.3 million was equipment avail- 
able, is now obligated for Greenville. 

During the year, the land was acquired, and a contract was let for 
the clearing of the land, as well as preliminary road and foundation 
construction. The fabrication of the transmitters and other equip- 
ment progressed and plant design was almost completed. 

Thirty-nine companies have expressed an interest in the plant con- 
struction contract and have been sent preliminary planning data. 
When bids for the construction contract are received, a far more ac- 
curate estimate of total cost will be possible. 

This budget requests the authorization to use $515,000 of previously 
appropri iated funds for making repairs and improvements to our 
existing transmitter plant, and $90,000 for research contracts re- 
quired to improve our knowledge of radio propagation and the study 
of possible advantages of specialized antennas. 

In summary, the fiscal 1961 radio construction budget’s chief re- 
quest is for the authorization and funds to permit construction of 
a new relay base in Africa for which an agreement has been obtained. 


JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


Mr. Roonry. We shall insert pages 337 through 344 of the justifi- 
cations at this point in the record. 
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(The pages referred to follow :) 


GENERAL STATEMENT 
III © 00 OI a. sara hale sinniciocarrsesial iabamslakerresaedlatacesals Maan $9, 200, 000 


The Congress appropriated funds in 1958, 1959 and 1960 for the construction 
of two major radio projects: the east coast facilities project (subsequently 
named Greenville plant), a shortwave plant located near Greenville, N.C., and 
Project Delta, a medium-wave facility to be located in the Mediterranean area. 

The Greenville plant will improve the capability of VOA to broadcast directly 
to central and Eastern Europe and Africa as well as provide relay bases in 
Europe and the Mediterranean area with a more reliable and higher quality 
signal. The Agency has selected the land and expects to let a site preparation 
contract early in 1960. It also hopes to award a prime construction contract 
prior to the close of the fiscal year. The plant is expected to be on the air in 
ealendar year 1962. 

Agency efforts to negotiate a site for Project Delta continue to be unsuccessful. 
For this reason, even though the need for the facility still exists, the Agency 
proposes to reallocate funds and equipment presently earmarked for Project 
Delta to other purposes, described below. 

An agreement was signed with the Liberian Government on August 13, 1959, 
giving the U.S. Government permission to construct, operate and maintain a 
proadcasting facility. Designed to provide coverage of the African continent and 
to increase VOA coverage of parts of the Middle East and central Europe, 
Project Larry is one of the five long-range construction projects outlined to the 
Congress last year and the only one for which it has been possible to obtain an 
agreement with a foreign government. The Agency considers shortwave radio 
an essential means of communicating with the peoples of the new and emerging 
countries of Africa. There are approximately 16 million listeners to radio in 
sub-Sahara Africa. Foreign and domestic broadcasters are increasing their 
power at a rapid rate; Communist-bloc broadcasting to Africa has quadrupled 
in the last 2 years. This increasing competition for African listeners makes it 
necessary for VOA to have a facility on that continent. 

The total cost of Project Larry is estimated to be $13.1 million. The Agency 
is requesting a new appropriation of $9.2 million to supplement approximately 
$3.3 million in funds and equipment available from Project Delta, and $0.6 
million in equipment from other projects to undertake construction of Project 
Larry. The Agency also plans to reallocate $0.6 million in Project Delta funds 
for major improvements, replacements and repairs of existing facilities and 
engineering research. 

The Agency’s long-range program for new radio facilities includes five addi- 
tional projects as follows: 





Project Area 


Coverage 





1, Project Bamboo. . --- | Western Pacific...........-- Shortwave coverage of China, South and south- 


| |} east Asia and part of Siberia. 

2. Project Delta_._..._- | Eastern Mediterranean area_| Medium-wave coverage of the Middle East area. 

3. Project Epsilon_......| Western Europe --_-_-.----. Shortwave coverage of central Europe, the 

| European USSR and the Middle East. 
ae Eastern Mediterranean area_| Shortwave coverage of Eastern Europe, central 
USSR and central and south Asia. Medium- 

wave coverage of central Europe and south 
central USSR. 

Shortwave coverage of central Europe and 
European USSR. 


4, Project Gamma 


5. Project North._....... Northwestern Europe 


The Agency is making every effort to obtain agreements with foreign govern- 
ments which will enable it to build these facilities. As such agreements are 
made, appropriation requests will be presented to the Congress, but it is not 


anticipated that the agency will request funds for more than one additional 
project in any one year. 
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Prior appropriations and the 1961 appropriation request are summarized be 
low : 


Prior appropriations : 
Fiseal year : 





1950—Public Law 358, Slst Cong...................-.. $10, 475, 000 
1951—Public Law 843, 8lst Cong____..._---__-_--_---_-- 41, 288, 000 

pdr NC. DIRTY ld CODE cnnntsnrieedonnccacuanines 9, 583, 989 
1958—Public Law 85-49, 85th Cong._._...-......-___-.- 1, 100, 000 
1959—Public Law 85-474, 85th Cong....___......______ 4, 750, 000 
1959—Public Law 85-766, 85th Cong. (supplemental) ~~~ 10, 000, 000 
960—Public Law 86-84, 86th Cong___-_.-_-------------- 9, 000, 000 

I RA a a iran thciertinh niet cn ab titianatgn a * 86, 146, 939 
Reimbursements from other appropriations—Fiscal years 1950-59- 362, 238 








Transfers to other appropriations : 
To “Salaries and expenses, Department of State, 1954,” Public 











anne Ge Sree: te el ee Sen 6, 906, 717 
To “Salaries and expenses, U.S. Information Agency,” Public 
SUN TIISTIS MI i oe clic edn anmbitdts 3, 200, 000 
Total transfers to other appropriations____.._.__._____-_- —10, 106, 717 
ee: me Si itt es et er al 76, 402, 460 
New appropriation request, fiscal year 1961__.__.____-____-_- 9, 200, 000 
NN ee a ar) ee ba Per 85, 602, 


1 Excludes funds made available for radio construction activities in other appropriations 
prior to 1950. 


Statement of obligations 


Balance of planned 





obligations 

Total Cumulative | Estimated |_ aw ee 

Project or activity planned | obligations 1960 | 
obligations | June 30, 1959) obligations| Prior year | New ap- 
funds | propria- 

tion 

A. APPROVED PROJECTS OR ACTIVITIES | | 

| | } 
1. Completed or canceled_.............-. Bee. B14 S58 | O60. 707,000 | 88006, BIB |... cencscccaleececcauin 
a oe acerca 2 25, 345, 850 7,048, 126 | 16,913,074 | 3 $1, 384, 650 a 

3. Equipment reserved for future con- | 
INTL s« xcctitisn ketal: eee oe | 2,001,967 RGIIEET Icawcasccuce ei i wowace 

4. Major improvements, replacements, | | | 
a 3, 433, 975 1,735,731 | 1,183,744 OSS Oo aeeeE— 
GUN doa ein od oc dhe ceeds dees 919, 818 618, 818 211, 000 90,000 |_. cosnte 
ee ree ee | 72,515,848 | 52,112, 562 | 18, 414, 136 1, 989, 150 Ls nanan 

R, PROPOSED PROJECT | 

j 
1, Project Larry: | 

BLAIS dichedbsw cd tes 4 a 42,718,919 | $9, 200,000 

(6) Equipment available from | 
other projects_.............. | 1,167,693 | 1,167, 693 aulccdacaecaesonlannaln 
NS ed | 13,086, 612 1, 167, 603 |...... ..| 42,718,919 ; 9, 200, 000 
ee eee : snchiaceasiaaiaanbtentianemaae 
hie sss auatectatinteadteanas 85, 602, 460 53, 280, 255 | 18, 414, 136 | 4, 708, 069 9, 200, 000 


—— 


1 Reserved for settlement by the Department of the Army of land acquisition claims on Okinawa. 

2 Includes $19,000,000 in new appropriations, $3,022,000 in unobligated funds originally appropriated for 
other projects, and $3,323,850 in equipment originally purchased for other projects 

3 Includes costs of improvements to existing plants at Bethany, Dixon, and Delano. 

4 Tentatively planned for obligation in 1961 for acquisition of land, architectural and engineering work 
and purchase of equipment. The actual distribution of obligations between 1961 and subsequent years 
will depend principally upon the time required to select a site. 
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Project Larry 
Summary of estimate: 
I a tier een aI $1, 167, 693 
anos ene spits ss nel then sven de cesesiaiahan eek orermaereaeeend RRR EOI 11, 918, 919 


i a a ar tia al 13, 086, 612 


An appropriation is requested for the construction of Project Larry, a high- 
power shortwave broadcasting facility to be located in Liberia. A 40-year agree- 
ment was signed on August 13, 1959, with the Liberian Government giving the 
U.S. Government permission for the construction, operation, and maintenance 
of a broadcasting facility in Liberia. This new facility will consist of six 250- 
kilowatt shortwave transmitters, two 50-kilowatt shortwave transmitters, two 
communications transmitters, and a complement of high-gain directional 
antennnas, 

As indicated in the “General statement,” the primary purpose of this facility 
is to provide effective radio coverage of Africa. It will also provide supple 
mental coverage to parts of Central Europe and the Middle East, and a sup- 
plemental feed to other relay bases, since it will receive VOA broadcasts directly 
from the United States. This will relieve the Tangier base of some relay func- 
tions as well as some direct broadcasting and will thus enable it to be used more 
effectively to other target areas. 

The annual operating cost of this facility is estimated at $1,100,000. 


Cost summary of project 


Source of funds—prior-year balances available for application to 
Project Larry: 














Unobligated balance of funds for Project Delta__...__________ $2, 718, 919 
Equipment available from Project Delta_._.._________- atc lcl 623, 492 
Equipment available from other projects____..._...._-_.________ 544, 201 
aca oi aeicceusdchmmmantnenaocientemmcamenseebe hill 8, 886, 612 
Appropriation request for 1961___-_____________ oe ere 
SU a > Spe UN oa a cans eras ease lerin katangeaeteioneg cine aetl 13, 086, 612 
Equipment Fund re- Total 
available | quirements 
1, Site acquisition. ..................- is Se ieee Be ges $150, 000 | $150, 000 
2. Engineering and administrative services_._............__- VEG cee } 630, 000 630, 000 
NINES 25600 co inde co wnncaase tba ab bite ekblanebeadl $1, 167, 693 2, 422, 244 3, 589, 937 
TI la i li ined sistnae cn ce ital lhe 4, 907, 475 4, 907, 475 
5. Construction and installation contracts. ................-.-|-..-----------| 3, 474, 200 3, 474, 200 
CL on cnccditenacsmedencetduathehscarthantecunectbunpodieesuouh | 335, 000 335, 000 
, ———- | 
SN EOE BON a icininy ber aendcindnkiweisatetaw’ 1, 167,693 | 11, 918, 919 13, 086, 612 
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Explanation of improvements, replacements; and major repairs 
und 
requirements 


__.-. $514, 500 


Summary of estimate 


This schedule represents the estimated requirement for major im- 
provements, replacements, and repair projects for the broadcasting 
system in 1961. This estimate will be financed from unobligated bal- 
ances from prior years. 


. Procure and install variable RF synthesizers at all bases__._. 172, 000 
2. Expand master control facilities in Washington___________ 60, 000 
3. Replace wood poles of rhombic antennas and transmission 
lines at Ceylon, Salonika, and Munich relay bases____- 50, 000 
4. Installation of power substation at the Manila tr: nsmitter 
Sees Soo oe Se Geneon i ae 35, 000 
5. Repair roofs of buildings at Erc hing transmitter base_ __ 380,000 
6. Replacement of antenna guy anchors at Bethany, Dixon, and 
eta fo Seo 8s ue . 30,000 
7. Resurface roads at Philippines, Okinawa, Dixon, and Delano 
Deets) olka Rees ie ge AB ea 7 25, 000 
8. Replace HF multicouplers at oversea relay bases_____________ 24, 000 
9. Modify 21 Collins-type 207-B transmitters_........__________ 21, 000 
10. Procure and install 1 100-kilowatt gasoline generator for 
emergency lights at Dixon______ an res 20, 000 
11. Procurement and installation of 4 radio frequency harmonic 
filters for the transmitters at Munich relay base 16, 000 
12. Convert engine cooling from forced circulation to thermal cir- 
culation at Philippines, Okinawa, and Manila bases 12, 000 
13. Repair transmitter building at Bethany___- 8, 500 
14. Procurement and installation of shielding on r: dio freque ney 
compartments of transmitters at Dixon and Delano 6, 000 
15. Install new fire-damper louvers in transmitter building at 
en en ee ae epee 5, 000 
rs ce ee, separa : 514, 500 
Engineering research 
Fund 
requirements 
I as eration pli tnd ss SSS te acs 
Research funds expended by the Broadcasting Service are for contrac- 
tual investigation and study in the fields of radio propagation techniques 
and problems of specific application to the VOA broadcasting system; 
and engineering development and design of new or modified radio 
broadcasting equipment including antennas, test and measuring equip- 
ment, and other electronic equipment. 
The program for 1961 includes the following projects: 
1. Continuation and expansion of existing studies and initiation 
of new studies on ionospheric propagation with the National 
Bureau of Standards. These will deal with HF ionospheric 
propagation problems of specific application to the Voice of 
America broadcasting system __-_- ia 50, 000 
2. Investigation of the value of antenna slewing to VOA oper: ation__ 25, 000 
3. Continuation of contract for aurora research with Cornell Uni- 
I ese rssh cce va ey 
cies birt 90. 000 


The 1961 estimate will be finance ed from unobligated balances from 
prior years. 
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STATUS OF GREENVILLE PLANT 


Mr. Rooney. What is the present situation with regard to the so- 
called east coast facility ? 

Mr. Loomis. Land is being cleared now and preliminary work is 
underway for the road construction throughout the site and for the 
preliminary foundation work for the buildings. The land, of course, 
has been purchased. 

The transmitters which we contracted for last year are being built. 
The first 250-kilowatt transmitter is about to undergo tests. The 
design is almost completed. We have a team out in Cleveland now 
giving the final approval to the designs. 

We, as I mentioned in my statement, have alerted 39 interested 
firms that are interested in the major construction contract, and will 
give them specifications as soon as they are completed. 

Mr. Roonry. When was the appropriation for the Greenville east 
coast facility first requested of the Congress ? 

Mr. Loomis. In the summer of 1958, in the supplemental fiscal year 
1959 budget. 

Mr. Posner. I believe it was in the supplemental appropriation for 
1959. 

Mr. Rooney. May we have the date, please ? 

Mr. Loomis. July 28, 1958. 

Mr. Rooney. That is the date you received the money, was it ? 

Mr. Loomis. That is the date of the act. It wasn’t—it was the 
date of the request—excuse me, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. I mean the date of the request. 

Mr. Loomis. That is what I gave you—July 28 was the date of the 
request. 

Mr. Roonry. Was that the date of the transmission from the 
Bureau of the Budget ? 

Mr. Loomis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. When did you get the money ? 

Mr. Loomis. August 27, 1958. 

Mr. Roonry. When was the land acquired ? 

Mr. Loomis. Entrance to the land was acquired as of February 
15. 1960. 

Mr. Roonry. What, tothe land ? 

Mr. Loomis. Entrance or access to the land. 

Mr. Rooney. Was acquired when ? 

Mr. Loomis. February 15, 1960. 

Mr. Roonry. When an the site preparation contract, if any, let? 

Mr. Loomis. January 29, 1960. 

Mr. Roonry. How much of the $10 million provided in the supple- 
mental appropriation bill, fiscal year 1959, has actually been ex- 
pended ? 

Mr. Loomis. As of February 19, $4,947,558. 


COST OF GREENVILLE PLANT 


Mr. Roonry. What do you now estimate to be the total cost of the 
Greenville plant? 


Mr. Loomis. Our estimate has not changed. Last year’s estimate 
is still our best estimate, about $26 million. Our problem is that the 
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bids we have received from contractors have varied in many cases— 
in one particular case—by over a hundred percent, and in another 
important case, by 25 percent. 

It therefore makes it very difficult to be able to forecast with ac- 
curacy what the final cost will be. 

The contract which we hope to negotiate within the next few 
months—the main construction contract—will largely determine the 
final cost of the project. 

Mr. Rooney. Last year you were allowed $9 million in the regular 
bill for the completion of this facility, formerly know as Baker 
East. When that amount was added to the $10 million you received 
in the 1959 supplemental appropriations bill which we mentioned a 
while ago, and other funds which you previously had on hand in this 
account, the total came to $25,345,850, and the committee stated in its 
report that it expected that the Agency will complete these facilities 
within that amount. 

Are you telling us already that you are adding $3 million beyond 
that $25,345,850 which the Congress appropriated for completion of 
these facilities ? 

Mr. Loomis. No, sir. I said my best estimate was still $26 million. 

Mr. Rooney. I am sorry, I thought you said $28 million. Another 
$650,000 ? 

Mr. Loomis. That is our best estimate of what the plan as origi- 
nally contemplated would cost. But the possible differences in bids 
received for the construction contract may either put us way over 

or way under that estimate. Obviously if it is over that estimate we 
would have to change or modify the plans for the facility to stay with- 
in the amount of money appropriated by the Congress. 

Mr. Rooney. You understand you have a directive from the Con- 
gress to stay within that $25,345,850 ? 

Mr. Loomis. Yes, sir. 


STATUS OF PROJECT DELTA 


Mr. Roonry. When did you get the appropriation for Project Delta! 

Mr. Posner. That was in the regular appropriation for fiscal year 
1958. 

Mr. Rooney. You got that on what date? 

Mr. Posner. Those funds became available in June or July of 1957, 
Mr. Chairman. Idon’t have the exact date. 

Mr. Rooney. In what amount ? 

Mr. Posner. The initial appropriation was in the amount of 
$1,100,000. 

Mr. Rooney. What was the total amount? 

Mr. Posner. In fiscal year 1959, an additional $2.9 million was ap- 
propriated, for a total of $4 million. 

Mr. Rooney. Have you finally given up on this? 

Mr. Loomis. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Loomis. During the year we have conducted negotiations with 
three different governments, and are still seeking to obtain permission 
to build this. 
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Mr. Rooney. Would Project Larry, if completed, foreclose the need 
for Project Delta ? 

Mr. Loomis. No, sir. Project Delta is a medium-wave, high-pow- 
ered transmitter for coverage of the Arab world. Project Larry is a 


short-wave facility for the coverage of the African Continent, particu- 
larly south of the Sahara Desert. 


DIVERSION OF FUNDS FROM DELTA 


Mr. Roonry. This has now gotten to the point where you propose 
to expend the moneys already appropriated for Project Delta for 
other purposes ¢ 

Mr. Loomis. We are requesting permission of the Congress to do 
that; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. In what amount? 

Mr. Loomis. $2.7 million, and $1.2 million worth of equipment, 
which had been obtained both for Delta and for other since-canceled 
projects. ‘That would be utilized for Larry. 

Mr. Roonry. I want Delta alone. 

Mr. Loomis. For Delta alone, it is $2.7 million in cash, and $0.6 
million worth of equipment. 

Mr. Rooney. That would be $3,300,000 ? 

Mr. Loomis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. What about the difference between that and the $4 
million ¢ 

Mr. Loomis. $0.5 million would be for this major repairs and con- 
struction we are also asking to be 

Mr. Rooney. I am asking about the difference between this 2.7, 
plus 0.6, which makes $3.3 million, and the $4 million, which is 
$700,000. What about that $700,000 ? 

Mr. Loomis. We are requesting in this budget that that money, au- 
thorized, would be spent, $500,000 of it, for major repairs and improve- 
ment, and $100,000 for research. 

Mr. Rooney. Where is the other $100,000 ? 

Mr. Loomis. $50,000 has already been expended for architectural 
engineering designs for Delta, and therefore is nonrecoverable. I 
can give you the precise amounts. 

Mr. Rooney. Were any sums in addition to the $50,000 spent out 
of this fund in connection with Delta? 

Mr. Loomis. $3,089. 

Mr. Rooney. What was that for? 

Mr. Loomis. $1,900 for miscellaneous supplies and material, and 
$1,100 for shipping. 

Mr. Rooney. That would be a total of $53,000 and how many 
dollars ? 

Mr. Loomis. $53,089. 

Mr. Rooney. So the $50,000 specifically was spent for what? 

Mr. Loomis. For the design of the proposed Delta facilities. 

I would like to point out, Mr. Chairman, that $50,000 was solely 
for the design of the powerplant of Delta, not the full facility. This 
of course would still be useful when and if Delta were ever built. 
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LIBERIAN PROJECT (LARRY) 


Mr. Rooney. Project Larry—are we still going to call it Project 
Larry now that you have told us on the record that it is to be in 
Liberia? 

Mr. Loomis. No, sir; 1 think we would probably call it the Monrovia 
Plant once we actually get the land. 

Mr. Roonry. You want how much in connection with this project 
in Liberia ? 

Mr. Loomis. A total of $13,086,612 

Mr. Rooney. In this budget you have how much cash? 

Mr. Loomis. $2,700,000 already available, and a request for $9.2 
million additional. 

Mr. Roonry. These are all dollars, are they ¢ 

Mr. Loomis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Do we have any foreign currency credits in Liberia? 

Mr. Posner. I do not believe so, sir. I will make certain. 

There are less than $50,000 of foreign currencies available in 
Liberia. 

Mr. Roonry. Was this taken into consideration when you went look- 
ing for a site? 

Mr. Loomis. Yes, sir; but more important considerations were the 
possibility of a foreign government agreeing to the construction of a 
base within its territory. 

Mr. Roonry. Where else did you seek to set up this site ? 

Mr. Loomis. We had informal discussions with our Embassies in 
three other countries. The unanimous agreement was that there was 
no likelihood within their countries. 

Mr. Roonry. Which three / 

Mr. Loomis. Ghana, Nigeria, and Sierra Leone. 

Mr. Rooney. In what other countries in Africa might this be set 
up where it would work satisfactorily ¢ 

Mr. Loomis. In my judgment, after consultation with both the Area 
Director of the Agency and the appropriate State Department offi- 
cials, it would indicate that there is probably little chance of an agree- 
ment being obtained in any other country. 

Mr. Rooney. That isn’t what I asked you. I asked you where else 
could it be satisfactorily set up insofar as the technical broadcasting 
aspects are concerned ? 

Mr. Loomis. Excuse me, sir. It could be set up technically any- 
where on the western coast of Africa, especially north of the Congo 
River : Liberia technically is as good as any. 


AGREEMENT WITH LIBERIA 


Mr. Roonry. What is the agreement you have made with Liberia! 

Mr. Loomis. I have a copy of the agreement here, sir. It calls for 
us to be able to build a receiving station and transmitting station. The 
duration of the agreement is 407 years. 

The Government of Liberia will assist the Government of the 
United States in the acquisition of the necessary land rights. Choice 
of frequencies will be worked out jointly by the two governments. 
Materials, equipment, parts, and so forth can be imported and ex- 
ported tax free. 
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We state that we will utilize as many Liberian nationals as possible 
in the operation of the base and will undertake training of Liberian 
nationals. ‘The Liberian Government has agreed that appropriate 
privileges for the American staff will be afforded. 

That is it. 

Mr. Rooney. For this we pay how much? 

Mr. Loomis. We do not pay anything, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What do they get? ! 

Mr. Loomis. They, I understand, are 1 requesting a bank loan for the 
construction of a dam. One of their problems had been to show the 
bank that they had sufficient potential power users to justify the dam. 
The fact that we would be a major user of power, they believe, will 
help their discussions with the bank. 

We plan to buy power from the Liberian Government, provided it 
is no more expensive and as reliable as what we can generate ourselves. 


CONSIDERATION FOR CONTRACT 


Mr. Rooney. Then it would appear at this moment that there has 
been no consideration for this 40-year agreement. 

Mr. Loomis. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. What good is the agreement ? 

Mr. Loomis. It is signed. 

Mr. Roonry. For whom? 

Mr. Loomis. It is a formal agreement signed by representatives of 
both governments. 

Mr. Rooney. If there is no consideration, I wonder what good is it ? 
That is a legal question. You are not a lawyer, are you? 

Mr. Loomis. No, sir. 

Mr. Auten. The Liberian Government, Mr. Chairman, has stated 
publicly, I believe, on two or three occasions since then, that they re- 
gard the agreement as fully in effect. 

Mr. Rooney. Are you a lawyer? 

Mr. Auten. No. I just wanted to bring out that fact. 

Mr. Rooney. Is this agreement with regard to the bank tied in with 
the agreement that you have ? 

Mr. Loomis. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. We understand that on this paper of two pages you 
would expend how much of the taxpayers’ money # 

Mr. Loomis. $13.1 million, sir. 

In our judgment that is one of the best agreements we have ever 
negotiated with a foreign power. It permits us to do what is re- 
quired to build and operate a radio relay base in Liberia. 

Mr. Rooney. It isso good I wonder what it is worth. Iam a lawyer 
and I must confess I don’t know. 

(Short recess. ) 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Roonry. What are we going to call this, now ? 

Mr. Loomis. The Monrovia plant. 

Mr. Roonry. This is to be entirely shortwave, no medium wave ? 

Mr. Loomis. No medium wave. 
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RADIO FREQUENCY USED IN AFRICA 


Mr. Rooney. At page 337 of these justifications you say that there 
are approximately 16 million listeners to radio in sub-Sahara Africa, 

Mr. Loomis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. How many of these are shortwave listeners ? 

Mr. Loomis. Virtually all of them listen to shortwave at least some 
of the time. Some also listen on medium wave, but very few. Short- 
wave is what is usually used for domestic broadcasting in African 
countries. 

I might add that shortwave includes what is technically called 
tropical wave, which is the lower end of the shortwave band. 


SITE OF LIBERIAN STATION 


Mr. Rooney. This site is in Monrovia, is it ? 

Mr. Loomis. The transmitter site that we have looked at with rep- 
resentatives of the Liberian Government is about 25 miles northeast 
of Monrovia in the general direction of Roberts Field Airport. The 
receiving site is about 10 miles from Monrovia in a northwesterly 
direction. 

Mr. Rooney. How many acres are involved ? 

Mr. Loomis. We estimate that about — acres would be required for 
the transmitting plant and about — acres for the receiving plant. 


RENTAL OF LAND 


Mr. Roonry. At how much an acre? 

Mr. Loomis. We would be unable to buy the land because of the 
law within Liberia which prohibits a foreign government or national 
from owning land. 

We expect that we will be able to rent the land. 

Mr. Roonry. At page — in connection with the project and these 
two sites, we find the amount ———— for site acquisition. How does 
that fit into what you have just said ? 

Mr. Loomis. I think a more correct title would have been “Site 
Rental,” rather than “Acquisition.” I believe the amount of money 
checks out. 

Mr. Roonry. — acres at — an acre would be —. What does this 
represent ¢ 

Mr. Loomis. An estimate of 10 years’ rental. 

Mr. Roonry. And you pay your rent in advance? 

Mr. Loomis. That is the present plan, so that we will have some se- 
curity of land tenure before we undertake construction. 


Detetions IN VOA Broapcasts To Russta or KHRUSHCHEV VISIT 


Mr. Rooney. In connection with the radio broadcasts on the Voice 
of America of September 15, 1959, I find included in the scripts which 
have been delivered to us by your organization, at page 4 of the 8 
a.m. roundup of that date, that the following language has been X’d 
out in the account of the Khrushchev visit : 


There have been protest demonstrations in several American cities over the 
Khrushchey visit. These have included silent parades with marchers display- 
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ing black armbands and funeral crepe in memory of victims of Communist op- 
pression. In many churches, special prayers were said. 

Could you tell us why that was X’d out? 

Mr. Loomis. I did not prepare that list and I do not know, sir. I 
see that it is optional. 

Mr. Roonry. It is optional, but it was X’d out. 

Mr. Loomis. Is this the first day of the visit? I just don’t know, 
sir. I will have to check, . 

Mr. Rooney. I suspect it is the first day. 

Mr. Loomis. We started out trying to—— 

Mr. Roonry. Let’s confine ourselves to exactly what we are both 
looking at. You see these X’s across here. ‘What do these X’s mean ? 

Mr. Loomis. I don’t know, sir. I will find out. 

Mr. Roonny. Can’t you assume that that meant that that language 
wasn’t broadcast or wasn’t to be broadcast ? 

Mr. Loomis. I believe, sir, when we first started getting these to- 
gether, we understood you wanted what was actually carried in the 
Russian-language program. 

We then found that to find that out was extremely tedious as com- 
pared to what was carried in other languages. After attempting that 
with four men working all day Saturday, we went to just giving the 
full central news file without indicating which was used in the Rus- 
sian broadcast. 

Mr. Roonry. What does this page we’re looking at indicate to you? 

Mr. Loomis. I believe that indicates—— 

Mr. Roonry. What language ? 

Mr. Loomis. I believe that appeared—I know that appeared—on 
the central news file as optional. I believe the X’s indicate that op- 
tional paragraph was not carried in the Russian language as of that 
date. 

Mr. Roonry. Why not? 

It was the fact, was it not—and I assume you would be interested 
in broadcasting the truth—that there were protest demonstrations 
by several American citizens over the Khrushchev visit / 

Mr. Loomis. Yes, sir; that is the fact. 

Mr. Rooney. And it was the fact that these included silent parades 
with marchers displaying black armbands and funeral crepe in mem- 
ory of victims of Communist oppression ? 

Mr. Loomis. That is also a fact. 

Mr. Rooney. And it was a fact that in many churches special pray- 
ers were said ? 

Mr. Loomis. That is also a fact. 

Mr. Roonry. Can you conceive why we shouldn’t broadcast these 
truths to the Russian people? And rebroadcast them hour after 
hour? 

Mr. Loomis. One of the problems, Mr. Chairman, in the Russian 
broadcasts are that the translation of English into Russian, you find 
that it takes 25 percent more space to say in the Russian language 
what you say in the English language. So that whenever you take a 
central script written in English, you will have to reduce about 25 
percent. of it to stay within the program time. 

This requires constant editorial judgment. It is one of our most 
difficult problems which we face constantly. 


53458—60——_51 
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Mr. Roonry. Wasn’t it more important to broadcast these truths 
to the Russian people behind the Iron Curtain than a great many of 
the other items ’—and I hand you your file. 

Wasn’t this the nub of the whole thing? This was the most im- 
portant news of all—the fact that there were protest demonstrations 
and that there were silent parades with marchers displaying black 
armbands and funeral crepe in memory of the victims of Communist 
oppression, and that in many churches: special prayers were said. 

This went on all over America ; didn’t it ? 

Mr. Loomis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. There were church services at the time of the Khru- 
shchev visit, praying for the deliverance of the Russian people. Isn’t 
that correct ? 

Mr. Loomis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Why wasn’t that used in Russia, regardless of whether 
it took 25 percent more time or space ? 

Mr. Loomis. I can check with the desk people who made the trans- 
lation. 

I can only say it must have been the judgment of the editor at that 
time, in view of the other material in the news file. Some days news 
is very plentiful; other days it is scarce. It is a difficult judgment. 

Any two individuals will very often make a different. judgment. 

This is the problem which we are living with all the time—how 
to make these editorial judgments. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Bow? 

Mr. Bow. Mr. Chairman, I would like to discuss these broadcasts 
a little bit. 

PERSIAN BROADCASTS OF MARCH 3, 1960 


Mr. Loomis, you brought at my request the Persian service for 
March 3, 1960, of the Voice of America, and also translations of 
the Radio Moscow broadcasts to Persia? 

Mr. Loomis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. You will note, of course, that we only have a few pages 
of the broadcast of the Voice of America, and that quite a good deal 
of material is from the Soviet Union. 

How do you suppose that happened / 

Mr. Loomis. We only originate one-half an hour a day in the Per- 
sian language. Radio Moscow is now broadcasting 4914 hours per 
week—this includes the repeats. I am not quite sure how much of 
that is origination. But they have a total of 49 hours per week, and 
we are broadcasting 7 hours per week, of which one-half is repeats. 

Mr. Bow. Who is Mr. Anderson ? 

Mr. Loomis. He is the public affairs officer in Iran. 

Mr. Bow. Is he the one who sent the Russian broadcasts over 
to you? 

Mr. Loomis. We sent a telegram to him and asked him to trans- 
late them and send them to us, and he translated them and sent 
them to us. 

Mr. Bow. Then any message signed “Anderson” would be your 
public affairs officer in Iran? 

Mr. Loomis. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Bow. I wonder if this language found on his—it says “Volume 
Studio 2-A”—might be the answer: 


Three USIS daytime music and documentary programs normally scheduled 
for March 3 not broadcast because of Ramazan religious holidays. USIS daily 
English lesson programs also canceled for holiday. 


heduled this d No nighttime programs 
scheduled this date. 


Mr. Loomis. Yes, sir. That is a very important factor because, as 
you know, shortwave broadcasts are supplemented in many countries 
by placement of material on the local radio. 

In Iran, we are fortunate in being able to place much material. 

Mr. Bow. But apparently Moscow Radio doesn’t observe the holi- 
day. They went ahead with their volume and kept broadcasting. 

Mr. Loomis. We kept our shortwave broadcasting from the out- 
side. The local radio in Iran goes off the air during their religious 
ceremonies. 

Mr. Bow. What is this Persian service IT am holding in my hand 
that you furnished to me? 

Mr. Loomis. That is the translation of the shortwave—— 

Mr. Bow. That we broadcast, and the same as the Russian that 
Tam holding in my other hand? 

Mr. Loomis. That is correct. 

Mr. Bow. So the question of the broadcast within Teheran wouldn’t 
make any difference. It was just. a holiday. 

I want to read this to you and see what you think about this. This 
ison March 3, 11 to 11:30, eastern standard time, which is 7:30 to 
8 p.m., Teheran time, origination, 8:30 to 9 p.m., Teheran time, re- 
peat (reading) : 

ANNOUNCER: This is the Voice of America. The following broadcast is in 
Persian. 

Mr. Bow. This is a part of it, and I am quoting from the broadeast. 

First, let me ask you this question. Did you have a reporter in 
Kabul to report Premier Khrushchev’s arrival there? 

Mr. Loomis. No, sir. We relied on the international wire services 
for that information, and the FBIS, which monitors foreign radios. 

Mr. Bow (reading) : 


Premier Khrushchev is spending an extra day at Kabul, the capital mountain 
kingdom of Afghanistan. The Soviet leader, winding up his South Asian teur, 
is scheduled to fly home today but postponed his departure. Last night Mr. 
Khrushchev at a dinner in his honor spoke of Soviet aid to Afghanistan. He 
described it as a convincing example of peaceful coexistence between two states 
with different social and political systems. The Premier was given an en- 
thusiastic welcome on his arrival at Kabul by a crowd of a half a million 
Afghans. During his Asian travels, Mr. Khrushchev spent the longest time in 
Indonesia, 12 days. He held formal talks with President Sukarno and toured 
areas outside of Djakarta. 


T have read part of the dispatch. Now, I wanted to read a part of 
another dispatch. 


President Fisenhower was welcomed warmly by hundreds of thousands of 
Uruguayans when he arrived in Montevideo. They cheered him along the drive 
from the airport to the city. An estimated 300 demonstrators, however, com- 
posed of students of Montevideo University, staged a demonstration along the 
route. Police fired several shots and used tear gas. An official police state- 
ment said three policemen and one student were injured during the disorder. 
The President got a whiff of tear gas, but this did not seem to bother him 
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A group of students tried to demonstrate again later in the evening, but was 
dispersed by police. 

A White House spokesman later told newsmen that the President did not 
regard the demonstrations seriously. The spokesman quoted Mr. Eisenhower 
as saying two very small actions should not impair this magnificant warm 
reception. 

Do you approve of that? 

Mr. Loomis. The policy of the—— 

Mr. Bow. Please, Mr. Loomis, then we will go ahead. I want to 
let you explain it all you want to and I would like to have the 
Director comment upon it. But now go ahead. Do you approve 
of this type of broadcast ? 

Mr. Loomis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. All right. 

Now, explain it. 

Mr. Loomis. I would like to have in the record, if I may, sir, the 
two sentences whicli come, I believe, after where you stopped quoting 
on the paragraph on Khrushchev, where I believe you will find the 
two sentences show he failed on two major points in Indonesia. 

Mr. Bow. All right. Let’s read that right now (reading). 

News dispatches from Djakarta report the Indonesian Government rejected 
two items Mr. Khrushchev wanted mentioned in the communique he and Presi- 
dent Sukarno issued at the end of their talks. According to the report, Mr. 
Khrushchev would have included a statement backing Chinese Communist 
membership in the United Nations, and others denouncing the new Japanese- 
American Security Treaty. 

The Djakarta dispatches report that Indonesians considered both of these 
matters of concern only to other nations and not suitable for inclusion in the 
Soviet-Indonesian communique. 

Is that what you want? 

Mr. Loomis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Now, explain. 

Mr. Loomis. The policy of the Voice is to try to carry in the news 
all the facts that are significant and of interest to the audience. 
When those facts are negative, as viewed from the viewpoint of the 
U.S. Government, we still believe they should be reported, though 
we do not report them with as much prominence and as much detail 
as when they favor our cause. 

Mr. Bow. May I interrupt you there, Mr. Loomis, by saying there 
is more space used for the demonstration against the President in 
this dispatch than there is about his warm reception by thousands of 
Uruguayans, where you speak of the more than half a million in 
Kabul—hundreds of thousands of Uruguayans. 

You spend more time on the demonstrations in this than you do on 
the question of his warm reception. 

Mr. Loomts. One of the most difficult things to do is to combat 
negative information because you have to repeat the negative in- 
formation in order to combat it. 

What we were trying to get to was the President’s statement and 
belief that these small “demonstrations should be viewed in the con- 
text of the very friendly reception received in Uruguay. 

The President’s statement by itself is meaningless unless you de- 
scribe what the incident is, and we were certain that Radio Mos- 
cow and others would jump on this opportunity—— 
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Mr. Bow. Mr, Loomis, I will hand you the Moscow broadcast and 
ask you to find a word in there on the question of the President’s 
arrival in Montevideo. They ignored it. 

Mr. Loomis. In their Persian broadcast they have ignored vir- 
tually—— 

Mr. Bow. So if someone was depending upon the news by radio 
and was listening to Radio Moscow and to the Voice of America, 
the only way they would have found out about the demonstration 
against the President was listening to the Voice of America. They 
would not have found out about it on Radio Moscow, would they ? 

Mr. Loomis. If they only listened to the Voice of Moscow and 
the Voice of America, that is correct, sir. They probably would have 
been able to read the information because it was carried prominently 
in the wire services of all 

Mr. Bow. The wire services of the USIS. 

Mr. Loomis. No, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Which probably supplied the news to various news- 
papers. This to me is just hard to understand in going through this 
broadcast, because so much time is given to it and the details, the 
number of people shot, and the hundreds of thousands, and you state 
here in the very same broadcast that Mr. Khrushchev was given an 


enthusiastic welcome on his arrival at Kabul by a crowd of half a 
million. 





VOA BROADCAST RE LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY 


One other thing: I am also looking over this broadcast on Lin- 
coln’s birthday of the Voice of America. Let me hand it to you, Mr. 
Loomis. Are you familiar with that script ? 

Mr. Loomis. I hadn’t seen it before I brought it up here the other 
day. 

Mr. Bow. You are not familiar with it ? 

Mr. Loomis. I was not until I brought it up at your request. 

Mr. Bow. This script has an announcer and two voices. The an- 
nouncer refers to the American who was born in a log cabin in Ken- 
tucky, and the voice quoted Lincoln’s quote : 

I would not be a slave, so I would not be a master. This expresses my idea of 
democracy. Whatever differs from this, to the extent of the difference is not 
democracy. 

Then the announcer goes on and says that Abraham Lincoln was 
defeated in that contest that year, and then goes on. 

I am rather wondering about this statement. [ Reading : | 

ANNOUNCER. The American people elected President Lincoln for a second 
term. Among the letters of congratulation that came to the White House was 
one from the International Workingman’s Association which was written by 
Karl Marx. 

What is the importance of that in trying to tell the life of Lin- 
coln? The rest of it is all right. Why is it important that he re- 
ceived a letter from Karl Marx? Are we trying to link him up as 
an idol of Marx ? 

Mr. Loomis. No, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Mr. Loomis, if you don’t have the answer to this, if you 
would rather somebody would submit it, that is all right with me, be- 
cause I know you have construction and many other things. But I 
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want to call this to your attention because you are the head of this, 
You certainly must have somebody who can give us the answer as to P 


why this is important. a 
Would you Vike to do it, Mr. Director? Why is this important that P 
Karl Marx congratulated Abraham Lincoln on his election ? . 
Mr. Auxien. I never had heard of that, Mr. Bow, until you read it 
out. I find it a very great curiosity—surprise, as a matter of fact. ¥ 
Mr. Rooney. I guess this has been an interesting session for you 
for the last 45 minutes or hour. It 
Mr. Bow. There is no greater supporter of radio broadcasts of the i 
Voice than the gentleman from Ohio, I can assure you. But some of " 
these things are beginning to disturb me. r 
Mr. Aten. I should try, Mr. Bow, to imagine what was running 
through the mind of the person who wrote that script. First and fore- a 


most, that fact would be a matter of great interest to people abroad, 
Mr. Bow. What people do you suppose would be interested in that? 
Mr. Auten. Particularly those who have been brought up on Marx- 
ism. This whole series on Lincoln, of course, is to show that Lincoln al 
is our ideal as a statesman. And the very fact that their own fellow, ’ 
Marx, was delighted when he was elected, I don’t know, might be 


; ne 
a very useful thing to recall. th 

It might give them a little shock, give them something to think 
about. tir 
Mr. Bow. It gives me more than a little shock, and a great deal to is] 
think about in dealing with this appropriation. That is all. de 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Lipscomb ? 
ESTABLISHMENT OF VOA POLICY | eee 
| 

Mr. Lirscomn. Mr. Loomis, in discussing this last matter with Mr, | 


Bow, you mentioned the policy of the Voice. Wherein is the policy 
of the Voice of America set out ? of 
Mr. Loomis. It is set out, in general terms of course, in the aet 


which established the agency. It has been set out in more specific - 
terms by a directive from the President and the National Security the 
Council to the Agency again. And then it has been set out by a series ; 
of memorandums and letters, either from the Director’s office or the bas 
Office of Policy and Plans to the Voice. eh 
There is no one document now in existence. ore 
Mr. Liescoms. What supervision is made or who analyzes the vari- 
ous areas of this world to see if there is a policy of the Voice of 
America, and if it is followed and adhered to? . 
Mr. Loomts. There is, I believe, an effective mechanism for doing 
that. We get guidance on a daily and often hourly basis from the 
Agency’s Office of Plans and Policies, who in turn get guidance after 
discussion with the Department of State. ] 
This guidance on policy is given to our office within the Voice by us 
discussions of individual cases with the division chiefs and with the get 
desk chiefs. When either a desk chief or a division chief is concerned oul 
with a particularly difficult problem, he will bring it to the VOA a |) 


Office of Policy and either a decision is made then or it would be| are 
referred back up to the Agency’s Office of Policy. an 
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We have a monitoring office which monitors about 50 percent of our 
programs in the languages. Whenever there is any particularly con- 
troversial subject or any problem in the area, we would make it a 100 
percent monitoring of the language. 

These monitoring reports are submitted to the head of the Office of 
Policy and reviewed by him. If there are differing judgments, they 
would again be discussed with the desk chief or with the division chief. 

In addition to that, every week we have a major review of a service. 
It takes about three- “quarters of a year for them to get back to any 
one service, where 3 days’ output is translated into E nglish and then 
is review ed in great detail for production and writing as well as for 

olicy considerations. 

Then there would be a 3- or 4-hour session with the desk personnel 
going over those particular days’ output. 


POLICY OF RADIO MOSCOW VERSUS POLICY OF VOA 


Mr. Lirscoms. Does Radio Moscow have the same policy that you 
allege that the Voice of America has of mentioning no negative facts ? 
Mr. Loomis. Moscow has the policy which it usually adheres to of 
not mentioning any negative facts. The Voice policy does mention 
them when they are significant. 
Mr. Lirscoms. Radio Moscow is perfectly willing and does all the 
time take good heavy slaps at the U.S. Government’s alleged imperial- 


ism, our economic system, and all other facets of our way of life, 
doesn’t it? 


Mr. Loomis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Liescoms. Do you have the policy of taking a good hefty attack 
at communism and the Soviets? 

Mr. Loomis. The Voice does not in its own name. When there is a 
statement by the President or the Secretary of State—— 

Mr. Lipscomn. I am talking about Radio Moscow versus the Voice 
of America, which are two government organizations in the respec- 
tive countries. I believe I am right, am I not, that Radio Moscow 
doesn’t mind taking slaps at the U.S. Government at any chance 
they get! ? 

Mr. Loomis. That is correct, but they also usually do it by quoting 
someone else who has said the statement. 

Mr. Lirescomr. Does the Voice of America take the same kind of 
cracks at communism and the Soviet Government itself? 

Mr. Loomis. We will do, and do do, commentaries which—— 

Mr. Liescoms. Excuse me. You don’t do the same type—— 

Mr. Loomis. Not the same type; no, sir. 


NEED FOR EXAMINATION OF VOA POLICY 


Mr. Lirscoms. At the outset of your original presentation you told 
us that Radio Moscow was advancing in various countries, and it is 
getting more or less effective. Isn’t it about time we took a look at 
our policy of the VOA and find out how we could give it a little push, 
a little more strength, in view of the fact that just in these two small 
areas which Chairman Rooney and Mr. Bow brought up, that it shows 
a need of some good, active, and aggressive thinking 
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Mr. Loomis. I believe that Moscow’s audience is increasing be- 
cause it is getting less propagandistic and less heavyhanded, than it 
was before. The credibility of Moscow, in all the studies I have seen, 
is very low, while the credibility of both ourselves and the BBC is 
high. 

I think that is of the utmost importance that what we say is believed. 

Mr. Liescoms. I can only stand on my own feeling on this matter. 
I think it is time that we take a good look at this policy and do it 
worldwide, and do more in this area in our own behalf. That is the 
way I feel about it. Mr. Bow and the chairman’s development of this 
information makes me feel stronger in this regard. 

Mr. Loomis. I would like to add one point, Mr. Lipscomb. We 
draw a considerable distinction between news and the commentary 
portion. In the news we feel that it is essential to play the facts as 
they occur, whether they are for us or against us. 

Tn the editorial portion, in the feature portion, we advocate our side 
of the argument. Of course there is no attempt to balance that. We 
advocate just our side of the argument in the feature part. 

Mr. Lirscoms. The American taxpayer is willing to support the 
Voice of America provided you tell the rest of the world about Amer- 
ica, our system, our way of living, and not to tear us down, but build 
usup. If you want to call that propaganda, so it is. 

Mr. Loomis. We do our best to do just that, sir. 

Mr. Lrescoms. I have heard some things read here today that don’t 
sound like propaganda in behalf of the American people. 


PERSIAN BROADCASTS OF MARCH 38, 1960 


Mr. Bow. Mr. Chairman, I have something else. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Bow. 

Mr. Bow. Mr. Loomis, going back again to the broadcasts of the 
Voice of America and of Radio Moscow on March 3, on the arrival of 
Premier Khrushchev in Kabul, I should like to read again from the 
Voice of America broadcast, and I quote: 

The Prémier was given an enthusiastic welcome on his arrival in Kabul by 
a crowd of a half million Afghans. 

You will note by this report of the Voice of America that the number 
is given as a half million and the welcome as enthusiastic. 

T should like to read from the broadcast of Radio Moscow regarding 
the same thing: 

Thousands of Afghans stood along the road which linked the airport to the 
palace where Nikita Khruschev and his party was staying. The warm reception 
extended to the distinguished guests from the Soviet Union by the people of 
Afghanistan was a symbol of friendship between the two countries. 

You will note there Radio Moscow refers to thousands and a warm 
reception, rather than the half million and an enthusiastic reception 
broadcast by the Voice of America. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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BROADCAST RE KHRUSHCHEY VISIT 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. Loomis, I can tell you that I have gone through 
your file for September 1 5, 1959, furnished by you, and I find therein 
no other reference to there having been protest demonstrations in 
several American cities over the Khrushchev visit, or that these have 
included silent parades with marchers displaying black armbands 
and funeral crepe in memory of victims of Communist oppression, or 
that in many churches in America special prayers were said for the 
Russian people. 

I find nothing in this VOA wire file of September 15, 1959. 

If it were broade: ast that day, it would be included in here? 

Mr. Loomis. That, or the VOB wire. There are two wires. 

Mr. Roonry. Where is the “B” ? 

Mr. Loomis. The B wire tends to be more background material 
rather than the short news. 

Mr. Rooney. This is the No. 1 wire, is it? 

Mr. Loomis. That isthe No. 1 wire; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. If it were important it would be on this wire, would 
it? 

Mr. Loomis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Or at least, if you thought it was important you would 
have it on this wire, is that correct ? 

Mr. Loomis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. You didn’t send it on the B wire, did you ? 

Mr. Loomis. I don’t know. I think we worked all weekend to get 
the A wire on the Khrushchev visit. 

Mr. Roonry. Would you get us the B wire for the same period of 
time, to wit, the Khrushe hev visit. as we have the A wire? 

Mr. Loomis. Yes, sir,on material dealing with Khrushchev. 


(The material was subinitted to the committee later. See further 
colloquy on page 811.) 


EQUIPMENT FOR PROJECT LARRY 


Mr. Rooney. We find in these justifications at page 342 thereof a 
request in the amount of $3,589,937 for equipment. This is really 
broken down to the dollar. 

I wonder if you would break it down by category ? 

Mr. Loomis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have it there ? 

Mr. Loomis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. May I see it, please ? 

Mr. Loomis. It is the last half of that first page and the top half 
of the second. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall at this point insert in the record the items 
with regard to equipment which begin at the lower half of the first 
page and at the upper third of the second page. 
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(The matter referred to follows :) 


Explanation of Project Larry 





—— ~ $e 





Equipment | Equipment | Fund require-| Total 
available | ments 
| 
rransmitting plant: | | 
6 250-kilowatt SW transmitters, at $260,000_- bo Wi _|» $1, 560, 000 | 1, 560, 000 
4 920-kilowatt diesel generators... .-___- Se ~~” $417, 514 i - 417, 514 
2 1,750 kilowatt diesel generators -- " Seales 381, 302 | | 381, 302 
1 400-kilowatt diesel generator_______- . is 20, 017 | | 20, 017 
1 emergency lighting generator _- lili ninc esta areal a wialelineiaies 10, 000 10, 000 
1 main powerplant switchboard _. o 91, 957 25, 000 | 116, 957 
2 50-kilowatt SW transmitters, at $100, 000__..__- va | 200, 000 | 200, 000 
2 15-kilowatt SW transmitters, at $25,000_. 1A one 50, 000 | 50, 000 
10 master oscillators, at $6,000___- cb ebigilch sé Cpeadeed 60, 000 | 60, 000 
10 primary swite hge: ar units, at $7,000 . oe > | 70, 000 | 70, 000 
3 low tension distribution transformers______- ea | i | 3, 904 3, 904 
Radio link equipment (5 channels) - ae 20, 000 20, 000 
Audio, test, and measuring equipment | 60, 000 | 60, 000 
Primary and secondary power distribution equipment | 
auxiliary _. Bias | 76, 000 76, 000 
Miscellaneous powe rplant equipment. Re 39, 035 | 56, 000 95, 035 
Subtotal, transmitting plant equipment. wape 949, 825 | 2, 190, 994 3, 140, 819 
Receiving plant: [ 
10 triple diversity receivers, at $25,000 132, 225 125, 000 257, 225 
Audio, test and measuring equipment - _- 9, 713 40, 300 50, 013 
Radio-teletype terminal equipment_ 26, 908 26, 908 
Miscellaneous teletype communications equipment | 5, 359 5, 350 
Radio link equipment. -_. | 15, 000 15, 000 
3 75-kilowatt diesel eenerators___ | 21, 926 45, 000 66, 926 
1 powerplant switchboard. ___ 9, 770 9, 770 
§ antenna multicouplers 11, 967 11, 967 
7 antenna multicouplers, at $850_ _. vents 5, 950 5, 950 
Subtotal, receiving plant equipment.-.- i 217, 868 231, 250 449, 118 
Total. silnlatisdkapiata ibeibteiaiateanare a _— | 1, 167, 693 2, 422, 244 3, 589, 937 


Ei 


Mr. Rooney. Were a'\ of the items indicated here under equipment 
either let under public bid or will be let under public bid? 
Mr. Loomis. Yes, sir. 


BIDS FOR TRANSMITTERS 


Mr. Rooney. How many competed for that $1,560,000 in 250-kilo- 
watt transmitters ? 

Mr. Loomis. That has not been done yet, sir, because those are to be 
bought, and of course we have neither authorization nor the funds for 
those. 

Mr. Rooney. How did you arrive at this figure of $1,560,000? 

Mr. Loomis. We estimated to the best of our ability what the prob- 
able cost of the 250-kilowatt transmitters would be based on our past 
experience. This, of course, is just an approximation. It depends 
on what the bids will be. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you expect they would be less than $1,560,000! 

Mr. Loomis. We think there is a chance they would be over that or 
under that. This is our best guess. In the last bids for similar trans- 
mitters, the bids varied by 25 percent. The low bidder in that case 
has indicated to us that he would no longer build transmitters at that 
cost. 
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BIDS FOR GENERATORS 


Mr. Rooney. You have already purchased the four 920-kilowatt 
generators for $417,514. Was that done by public bid? 

Mr. Loomis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. How many bids? 

Mr. Loomis. Seven. 

Mr. Roonry. Who were they ? 

Mr. Loomis. We will have to supply that for the record. 

Mr. Rooney. Will you please supply that for the record, together 
with the announced accepted bid ? 

Mr. Loomis. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 

The seven contractors who bid on the construction of five sets (25 units) of 
920 kilowatt diesel generating units together with the announced bid are as 
follows: 

Bidder 


Bid 
1. Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp___-_---__- = _.. $2,:62% 225 
2. The Cooper-Bessemer Corp__——.--__- ~~~ Se ee see ee Wi eS 
8. Cleveland Diesel Engineering Division, GMC_________ : _ 1,915, 699 
4, Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co______-_______ Yic¢lJ.1 we eee 
5. The National Supply Co___---~~_- ) 


am Shieh 56a ee SES ahh hes bai bh eb bk / . 2,952; 535 
830, 745 
, 362, 190 

The contract was awarded to the Worthington Pump and Machinery Corp. on 
April 12, 1951, as the lowest bidder meeting all specifications based on an evalua- 
tion embracing all technical details, adherence to specifications, performance of 
units, and long-range economies. 

The amount of the contract ($2,627,225) provides for the construction of 25 
units averaging $105,089 per unit or $420,356 for 4 units. The lower cost of 
the four units ($417,514) to be used at Project Larry results from subsequent 
contract amendments eliminating certain requirements contained in the original 
eontract. Twenty units are in use, four are assigned to Project Larry, and one 
is being held in the Bush Terminal Warehouse for future construction projects. 

Mr. Roonry. Were the two 1,750-kilowatt generators for $381,302 
let. on public bid ? 

Mr. Loomis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. How many companies bid on those ? 

Mr. Loomis. My best recollection is two, but I can supply that for 
the record. 

Mr. Rooney. Both American companies / 

Mr. Loomis. No. One wasa British firm, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Which one got the contract ? 

Mr. Loomis. The British firm was low bidder, sir. 


o 
6. General Metals Corp_._.-_--__--_-_- 
7. Union Diesel Engine Co 


' 

' 

} 

i 
tore 


BIDS BY FOREIGN FIRMS 


Mr. Roonry. Were there any British or other foreign firms bidding 
in connection with the four generators that we mentioned just before 
this item ? 

Mr. Loomis. Not to the best of my recollection. 

Mr. Roonry. How much of this equipment amounting to $1,167,693 
in the column entitled “Equipment available” was let to foreign firms ? 

Mr. Loomis. Just those two generators, and one other item—eight 
antenna multicouplers, next to the last item on the second page. 

Mr. Rooney. That is the $11,967 item ? 
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Mr. Loomis. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Rooney. Do you recall the name of the British companies con- 
cerned ? 


Mr. Ross. The British company was Orenda Industries. The an 
German company was Rohde and Schwarz. tel 
Mr. Rooney. Were they paid in good solid American dollars ? 
Mr. Loomis. Yes, sir. of 
Mr. Aten. That would depend, wouldn’t it, on whether the | 
Treasury had local currency ? bil 
Mr. Ross. The contract was made for dollars. oi 
Mr. Roonry. Why wasn’t it paid in currency ? th 
Mr. Posner. We would have to check to make certain, Mr. Chair- onl 


man. If the contracts were in currencies, the foreign disbursing 
officer would: have made use of currencies owned by the United : 
States. fre 


Mr. Roonry. But if the contract were made here it would be in ha 
dollars, is that right ? : 
Mr. Posner. I believe that is correct, sir, yes. in 
Mr. Roonry. Why the differentiation ? | 
Mr. Posner. I think=because the bids were in dollars and because bel 
we requested the submissions in dollars. | 
Mr. Roonry. Why wouldn’t you have a little paragraph in there | 


which would call for foreign currencies in the event the contract | 
were awarded to a foreign bidder? | 
Mr. Posner. I don’t know the answer to that, sir. 


EQUIPMENT FOR GREENVILLE PLANT pa 


Mr. Rooney. In connection with the Greenville plant you have al- | pre 

ready purchased certain equipment, have you? , su 

Mr. Loomis. Yes, sir. | 

Mr. Rooney. Where is the list of that equipment? | 

Were all the contracts for the equipment set forth in these four 
paves in connection with the Greenville facility formerly known as 
Baker East let by public bid to the lowest bidder ? 

Mr. Loomis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Are all of these American companies which received 
these contracts? 

Mr. Loomis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. How many bid on those six 250-kilowatt transmitters 
for $1,194,600? 

Mr. Loomis. My recollection is four. sir. "y 

Mr. Roonry. Who were they ? , 

Mr. Loomis. General Electric Co.. who Was the low bidder. RCA, 
Continental, Gates Radio Co. and Brown & Boveri. It would be five. 


Jui 
hay 


we 


Mr. Rooney. We shall now recess until 10 o’clock in the morning. ’ 
eeeannnenantbe the 

Wepnespay, Marc 9, 1960. disc 

Mr. Roonry. The committee will please come to order. Sta 
At the close of the hearing yesterday we were inquiring into the 7 
item “Acquisition and construction of radio facilities.” These items 1 
at page 343 will all be done from funds previously appropriated for : 
LTO 


what—Delta? 5 
Mr. Loomis. Delta; yes, sir. 
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ANTENNA SLEWING RESEARCH PROJECT 


Mr. Roonry. Then we have these items at page 344 such as contin- 
uation of contract for Aurora research investigation, the 
tenna slewing to VOA operation. What does that mean ? 

Mr. Loomis. Slewing an antenna is when you change the direction 
of the beam, either mechanically or electrically. It can be done with 
some antennas, particularly at radar frequencies. There is a possi- 
bility of its being feasible at broadcast frequencies. If so, that would 
give a saving in the construction of antennas. One antenna could 
then cover different areas at different times. 
ect to see whether this can be done. 

Mr. Rooney. Who will do that investigation ? 

Mr. Loomis. We have had some conversations and some proposals 
from Smith Electronics Corp. which we are now reviewing. They 
had some apparently excellent ideas that are well worth pursuing. 

Mr. Roonry. Are they employed by any other Government agency 
in this regard ? 

Mr. Loomis. Not for this subject, no, sir. They 
believe they have an Air Force contract. 

Mr. Roonry. In connection with radio engineering ? 

Mr. Loomis. It is with electronics rather than with broade: asting. 


value of an- 


This is a research proj- 


are employed—I 


TRANSFER TO NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS 


Mr. Roonry. With regard to the $50,000 for continuation and ex- 
pansion of studies and the initiation of new studies on ionospheric 
propagation with the National Bureau of Standards: Is this ex 
sum to be transferred to the Bureau of Standards? 

Mr. Loomis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. No part of it to be kept by the Agency ? 

Mr. Loomis. No, sir. 


xact 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCE AT JUNE 30, 1960 


Mr. Roonry. Do you expect to have any unobligated balances on 
June 30 next other than the ones you propose for the purposes we 
have just inquired about and the Greenville facility ¢ 

Mr. Loomis. No, sir, we would have none, except those for which 
we have requested authorization to transfer to Larry. There would 
be no other unobligated funds, 

Mr. Rooney. Very well, thank you, gentlemen. 


VOA BROADCAST OF KHRUSHCHEV’S VISIT 


Mr. Auuen. Mr. Chairman, could I ask Mr. Loomis to give you 
the results of our research in connection with the broadcasts that were 
discussed yesterday concerning Mr. Khrushchev’s visit to the United 
States? The record would not be complete unless we told you what 
we had found out in connection with that. 

Mr. Roonry. By the way, have you brought up those B scripts? 

Mr. Loomis. Mr, Chairman, I believe they were already in that 


group of material we had brought up. They are already in there. 


Mr. Rooney. We are speaking of a certain day’s broadcast, to wit, 
September 15? 
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Mr. Aten. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Loomis. The one paragraph that was crossed out in the 8 a.m. 
roundup, that identical material had been carried extensively on the 
previous day when the demonstrations had occurred. They were last 
carried at the last show on the 14th, the 11 o’clock p.m. show on the 
14th. That crossing out just indicated that that paragraph had not 
been used in the English language program of 8 a.m. Eastern Stand- 
ard Time, which is directed primarily to the Far East. 

The material, and much additional material concerning hostile ac- 
tions and points of view—— 

Mr. Rooney. There wasn’t any hostile material broadcast on the 
15th of September, was there ? 

Mr. Loomis. No, sir; because it had all occurred on the previous day 
when it was reported. Al] hostile action was reported as it oce urred. 
For example, Mr. Khrushchev’s “dead rat” statement concerning 
Hungary was on our Hungarian broadeast in his voice 10 minutes after 
he made the statement at the National Press Club. 

Mr. Rooney. But we are talking about September 15. He was not 
at the Press Club on the 15th, was he / 

Mr. Loomis. No, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. You did not think it worthwhile to broadcast, or if 

you want to use the word, repeat, the following, although the script 
writers prepared this as an optional statement: 
There have been protest demonstrations in several American cities over the 
Khrushchev visit. These have included silent parades with marchers displaying 
black armbands and funeral crepe in memory of victims of Communist op 
pression. In many churches special prayers were said. 

As a matter of fact, prayers were said in a great many churches 
here in the United States on the morning of the 15th. Isn’t that 
correct ? 

Mr. Loomis I believe it is,sir. I was out of the country on that day. 

Mr. Rooney. That is correct, is it not, Mr. Allen? You were here. 

Mr. Anvew. T think that is nndonbtedly correct: ves, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. You do not think that is news to be included and re- 
peated to the Russian people in connection with the Khrushchev visit, 
the first day of it? 

Mr. Auten. It might well have been desirable to repeat. it that day. 
I wanted verticularly, however. for the record to show that we had 
broadcast information of that type. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have the script for the 14th? 

Mr. Loomis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you not have a regular file ? 

Mr. Loomis. We only have the file copy. This is a thermofax copy, 
because the main copies are in storage and we did not have time to get 
them out last night. 

Mr. Roonry. Does this represent all the broadcasting for that day! 

Mr. Loomis. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. There is not much sense in taking our time to go over 
this at the moment unless you bring us up the entire file for that day. 

Mr. Loomis. The full file or just the file on Khrushchev ? 

Mr. Roonry. The full file for that day. I assume that when I have 
the file to which I alluded yesterday—to wit, VOA Wire, September 
15, 1959—TI have the full file concerning anything said about Khrush- 

chev on that day. Am T correct in assuming this? 
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Mr. Loomis. You are correct, yes, sir. 
Mr. Roonry. Now I would like the same with regard to Septem- 
ber 14. ’ 


Mr. Loomis. All right, sir. 


Wepnespay, Marcu 9, 1960. 


PAYMENT TO INFORMATIONAL MEDIA 
GUARANTEE FUND 


WITNESSES 


ROBERT M. BEERS, CHIEF, INFORMATIONAL MEDIA GUARANTEE 
DIVISION 


ALBERT HARKNESS, JR., DIRECTOR, INFORMATION CENTER SERV- 
ICE 


JAMES E. HOOFNAGLE, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, ADMINISTRATION 
BEN POSNER, AGENCY BUDGET OFFICER 


PARKER MAY, CHIEF, OPERATIONS STAFF, INFORMATION CENTER 
SERVICE 


Program and financing 


1 
} 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


Program by activities: 


Far East $5, 338, 624 $5, 000, 000 $5, 350, 000 

Near East and South Asia 1, 792, 990 1, 700, 000 1, 750, 000 

Latin America a 382, 300 

West Europe ; 689, 000 600, 000 600, 000 

East Europe 1, 597, 434 2, 050, 000 2, 250, 000 
Subtotal 9, 800, 348 9, 350, 000 | 9, 950, 000 

Interest paid to Treasury ; : 767, 764 413, 784 1, 691, 680 
Total program (obligations) -_. 10, 568, 112 9, 763, 784 11, 641, 680 

Financing: 


Amounts becoming available: 
Appropriation 


2, 500, 000, 2, 750, 000 | | 5, 300, 000 
Revenue and receipts: | 
Dollar proceeds from sale of foreign currency pur- 
chased _- sa i : 5, 094, 971 671, 733 4, 780, 727 
Dollar proceeds from interest on foreign currency | 
deposits as e | 2, 861 os 5 bh 
Guaranty fees iets ‘ ‘ 131, 870 124. 667 132, 667 
Recovery of prior year obligations - __- | 1, 516, 732 1, 283, 634 | 1, 238, 126 
} oe 
Total amounts becoming available... | 9, 246, 439 9, 830, 034 | 11, 451, 520 
Unobligated balance brought forward (authorization to ex- | 
pend from public debt receipts) Pe 1, 815, 866 494,193 | 60, 443 
¢ Total amounts available _.__-- ad ; | 11, 062, 305 10, 324, 227 12, 011, 963 
Unobligated balance carried forward (authorization to expend 
from public debt receipts) ‘ co —494, 193 560, 443 —370, 283 
Financing applied to program * dba an 10, 568, 112 9, 763, 784 11, 641, 680 
Object classification 
14 Interest easiti IGS ect 4 $767, 764 $413, 784 $1, 691, 680 
16 Investments and loans................._---- a mi 9, 800, 348 | 9, 350, 000 9, 950, 000 
| | 
Total obligations__ .... ceipabinired 10, 568, 112 9, 763, 784 11, 641, 680 
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Mr. Rooney. The next item is entitled “Payment to Informational 
Media Guarantee Fund,” and it is to be found at page 178 of the 
committee print. The details begin at page 345 of the justifications, 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1961 


This request is in the amount of $5,300,000, which would be an 
increase of $2,550,000 over the appropriation made for this fund in 
the current fiscal year. 

Mr. Beers, do you have a statement with regard to this? 

Mr. Beers. I do, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Please proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Beers. Thank you, sir. 

The 1961 appropriation requested for the Informational Media 
Guarantee, or IMG, program is $5.3 million. A total of $2,750,000 
was appropriated to the fund for fiscal year 1960, so the 1961 estimate 
represents an increase of approximately 90 percent above the current 
year. 

This, however, does not mean that this committee is being asked to 
approve a 90-percent increase in the level of the IMG program for 
next year. In fact, if $5.3 million is appropriated, it would provide 
for a proposed increase of only 6 percent in the program level for 
1961 as compared with the current year. 

The explanation for this is as follows: 


CHANGE IN INTEREST FUNDING ARRANGEMENT 


The law authorizes an appropriation to restore, in whole or in part, 
the impairment sustained by the IMG fund through the end of the 
last completed fiscal year—in this case, June 30, 1959. The law also 
provides that any appropriation will be applied, first, to pay off the 
interest payable to Treasury as of that date, and, second, to retire 
the notes, and thus reconstitute the borrowing authority. The major 
increase in the 1961 estimate results from a decision of the Bureau of 
the Budget to require the IMG fund to carry interest on an accrued 
basis. Consequently, in this estimate of $5.3 million, the total amount 
applicable to interest is $1.7 million, of which $500,000 is actually 
payable, with the balance to be carried as an accrued obligation. The 
remainder, or $3.6 million, will be applied to the repayment of notes 
so that the IMG borrowing authority will be reconstituted in this 
amount. 

PROGRAM OPERATIONS 


What has the IMG program accomplished in 11 years of operation; 
what has the program cost the taxpayer; and what are the plans for 
the future ? 

Through June 30, 1959, in operations carried out in 18 countries, 
$50 million in foreign currencies were purchased from American pub- 
lishers, motion picture distributors, and other exporters of informa- 
tional materials. Taking into account the value of the foreign cur- 
rencies which have not yet been sold—at their current book value and 
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not at cost—the net cost to the taxpayer is about $13 million, or 26 
cents on the dollar. And, bearing in mind that the $50 million dis- 
pursed under the program represents the wholesale rather than the 
retail value of the media, it is apparent that the ultimate amount paid 
by the foreign buyer was possibly two to three times this figure. 

The level of IMG operations was reduced in the present year be- 
cause the resources available were not sufficient to support the 1959 
program level. Two countries, Chile and Free China, were dropped 
from the program, and the issuance of guarantee contracts in several 
other countries was held substantially below the level of demand. As 
of December 31, 1959, applications for contracts totaled $21 million, 
with only about $8 million in guarantee remaining to be issued through 
June 30. 


REQUESTED EXPANSION OF ACTIVITIES IN 1961 


The estimate for fiscal 1961 makes provision for small increases in 
the program level in four countries—— 

Mr. Rooney. What countries! 

Mr. Beers. Afghanistan, and we are hoping, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Roonry. This is outside Afghanistan. You referred to four 
countries before you mentioned Afghanistan in your statement. 

Mr. Beers. And perhaps other countries in Eastern Europe. There 


would be three countries in Eastern Europe which I would be glad to 
mention, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Rooney. Your statement says: 





The estimate for fiscal 1961 makes provision for small increases in the pro- 
gram level in four countries. 

Mr. Beers. I beg your pardon. I was talking about the new coun- 
tries. The four countries involved are Indonesia, Koréa, Philippines, 
and Yugoslavia. And the possible extension of the program to Af- 
ghanistan and perhaps other countries in Eastern Europe. No ex- 
pansion is contemplated into additional areas, such as Latin America 
or Africa, however, nor are there any negotiations presently under- 


way which would significantly increase the level of IMG operations 
inany future year. 


NATURE OF PROGRAM 


IMG is sometimes characterized principally as a subsidy to the 
American publishers and motion picture companies. Without doubt, 
the program has made it possible for these firms to sell their mate- 
rials in countries which would otherwise be closed to them. 

Mr. Rooney. This program is a subsidy program; is it not? 

Mr. Beers. Yes, Mr. Chairman, it is a subsidy, but I suggest here 
that it is a subsidy to the foreign book buyer rather than to the 
American bookseller. 

Mr. Roonry. How about the American motion picture company ! 

Mr. Beers. I would say it was the same thing, Mr. Chairman. They 
sell for dollars—— 

Mr. Rooney. In other words, you claim it is a subsidy to the 


Yugoslav who goes into a theater and looks at a Hollywood motion 
picture ? 


Mr. Berrs. Essentially that is true. 


53458—60 52 
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Mr. Roonry. OK; go ahead. 

Mr. Beers. Apart from this, however, they are not subsidized by 
IMG. In some countries, IMG imports are payable at a rate of ex. 
change which is more appreciated than the rate applicable to other 
transactions, with the result that American books and magazines may 
be priced quite cheaply—by American standards—in the local mar- 
ket. In such instances, when the IMG fund incurs an exchange 
rate loss, the subsidy is to the foreign book buyer, rather than to 
the’ American publisher. The overall program advantage is, of 
course, that the books are thus priced within the range of the local 
buyer’s pocketbook. 


COMPETITION WITH COMMUNIST PUBLICATIONS 


Much is heard about the penetration of Communist publications in 
certain critical countries, and the question is often asked: Why 
cannot American publishers, or even publishers in other Western 
countries, do something to compete effectively in these areas? The 
answer is an obvious one: The basic problem is that of foreign ex- 
change. Since Communist publishers are simply extensions of the 
machinery of Communist government, they are not obliged to worry 
about the currency of payment or, for that matter, whether they are 
yaid at all. It is enough for them when their publications reach their 
intended audience, never mind how. 

Mr. Rooney. Are you saying that the worker in the Soviet Union 
does not have to pay for their program / 

Mr. Beers. He pays for it in terms of whatever taxes the Soviet 
Union collects, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. He pays for it in the price of the necessities that he 
has to buy, and that is in effect a tax taken off the top, and a very 
substantial one, by the Soviet Government. Is that right? 

Mr. Beers. I think that is right, sir. What I am suggesting here 
is that the Communist publishing apparatus does not worry about 
being paid in the same sense that the American publisher does. 

IMG is the mechanism which enables American publishers to com- 
pete in the areas where foreign exchange is the big problem. The job 
of conveying American ideas, opinions, and technical know-how on a 
massive scale to people in other countries through the medium of 
the printed word can best be done through commercial means. The 
great strength inherent in our system of the free press is the fact that 
the reader is free to make his own selection from among a wide 
variety of publications differing in viewpoint, level of difficulty, and 
presentation. This is one of the basic factors which makes the out- 
put of American publishers invariably preferred to that of their 
Communist ‘counterparts whenever American publications are i 
competition in the local marketplace. 

One example will illustrate this point. Last year, 10,000 copies 
of a standard American textbook on “Principles of Economics” were 
purchased for use in the colleges and universities of Indonesia under 
the IMG program. This book was freely selected from many others 
available, and these copies were bought and paid for by the Indo 
nesian students. This single transaction, taken alone, could have 
significant implications for the future, but at the very least, it demon- 
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private publisher and the Government which the IMG program 
represents. 


strates the potential of the cooperating relationship between the 


JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


Mr. Rooney. We shall at this point insert in the record pages 345 
through 352 of the justifications. 


(The pages referred to follow :) 


INFORMATIONAL MEDIA GUARANTEE PROGRAM 
Purpose of program 


The informational media guaranty program (IMG) is intended to promote the 
sale through normal commercial channels of American books, periodicals, motion 
pictures, and other informational materials in foreign countries which lack ade- 
quate dollar exchange. This is accomplished by guaranteeing to American dis- 
tributors that their foreign currency sales receipts can be converted into dollars. 
The program is intended to promote an tnderstanding of and respect for Ameri- 
ean ideals and institutions by making informational materials on American life 
readily available through normal commercial sources overseas. Also it is de- 
signed to prevent informational materials emanating from Communist sources 
from dominating commercial outlets in foreign countries. 


Legislative background 


The IMG program was originally authorized in the Economic Cooperation Act 
of 1948 (sec. 111(b) (3) and 111(c) (2), Public Law 472, 80th Cong.), as a part 
of an investment guaranty program which was designed to encourage American 
private enterprise to conduct business overseas. In the Mutual Security Act of 
1954 (Public Law 665, 83d Cong.), all provisions of law relating to the authori- 
zation of the IMG program were revised and restated and the authority to make 
informational media guarantees was vested specifically in the Director of the 
U.S. Information Agency. More recently, the Mutual Security Act of 1956 (Pub- 
lic Law 726, 84th Cong.), provided for the separation of the IMG program from 
the investment guaranty program, now conducted by the International Coopera- 
tion Administration (ICA), and also formally established a separate revolving 
fund for the fiscal operations of the IMG program, by transferring to the program 
a portion of the authorization to borrow from the Treasury previously available 
to the investment guaranty program. Finally, in the Mutual Security Act of 
1958 (Public Law 85-477), annual appropriations were authorized to restore 


any realized impairment to the capital of the fund through the end of the last 
completed fiscal year. 


Administrative background 


Administration of the IMG program has been the responsibility at various 
times of several different agencies of Government. From 1948 until July 1952, 
the program was administered by the Economic Cooperation Administration and 
its successor, the Mutual Security Agency. On July 1, 1952, the program was 
transferred by Executive Order 10368 to the Department of State, and subse- 


quently, as of August 1, 1953, by Executive Order 10476 to the U.S. Information 
Agency. 


How the program operates 


The basis for the operation of an IMG program in any country is a bilateral 
agreement between the United States and the country concerned. The Depart- 
ment of State negotates such an agreement whenever the U.S. Information 
Agency, in consulatation with the Departments of State, Commerce, and Treas- 
ury, determines that due to the dollar exchange position and import controls 
in a given country an IMG program in that country should be instituted. 

Bilateral agreements normally provide that the participating country has the 
right to disapprove U.S. exporters’ applications for IMG contracts. Most agree- . 
ments contain no restrictions on the use of local currency, so that it can be used 
to meet any expenses of the U.S. Government in the participating country. When 
local currencies are used, however, the dollar equivalent value is charged to the 
appropriation of the using department or agency. In three countries: Indonesia, 
Pakistan, and the Philippines, the bilateral agreements restrict the expenditure 
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of IMG currencies in whole or in part to mutually acceptable programs of an 
educational, scientific, cultural, or similar nature. Without some such limita- 
tions, it is unlikely that these countries would have been willing to enter into an 
IMG bilateral agreement. The Agency is hopeful that it will soon be possible 
to secure amendment of these agreements to remove the restrictive clauses. 

After a bilateral agreement has gone into effect, American exporters who are 
interested may apply to the Agency for an IMG contract. Such a contract guar- 
antees them that a specified dollar volume of foreign currency sales receipts will 
be converted into dollars on request. A fee of 1 percent of the face value of the 
guaranty is charged for IMG contracts. After a contract has been signed the 
American exporter bills his importer in U.S. dollars but receives foreign ecur- 
rency in payment at the official rate of exchange for IMG transactions. 

The portion of the receipts that cannot be converted into dollars within the 
country of collection and that were realized pursuant to the terms of the IMG 
contract are eligible for conversion into dollars. Normally, the contractor obtains 
payment in foreign currency equivalent to his dollar invoices. The funds are 
deposited by the importer into the contractor’s foreign bank account. Upon ap- 
plication to the Agency for conversion of foreign currency, the contractor trans- 
fers the funds to the Agency by a check drawn on his foreign currency bank 
account. If the terms of the contract have been observed, the Agency purchases 
the currencies by dollar check, at which time they become the property of the 
IMG fund. The IMG contractor is thereby assured that he can convert his for- 
eign currency asset as required despite the normal exchange controls in the coun- 
tries in which he operates. 


How the program is financed 


The. IMG program is financed from a revolving fund into which all dollar 
receipts are deposited and from which all expenditures are made. Receipts 
consists of: (1) Loans from the U.S. Treasury under a cumulative authorization 
of $28 million provided in the Mutual Security Act of 1956 (Public Law 726, 
84th Cong.);: (2) dollar proceeds from the sale of foreign currencies to the 
U.S. Treasury for resale to other U.S. Government agencies; and (3) fees 
collected from contractors for the issuance of guarantees. Expenditures consist 
of (1) dollar payments to contractors for the purchase of their otherwise un- 
convertible foreign currencies; and (2) payments to the U.S. Treasury for 
accrued interest on loans outstanding. 

To the extent realized, these receipts are available without annual appropria- 
tion. One of the major receipts, proceeds of sale of foreign currencies, is gen- 
erated by the operation of the program through the purchase of foreign cur- 
rencies from contractors. As a result, the IMG fund partially revolves. The 
revolving character of the fund is only partial, however, since the normal opera- 
tion of the IMG program results in impairment to the capital of the fund. This 
impairment consists of— 

(1) Exchange losses which occur when foreign currencies purchased at 
the official rate applicable to these categories of imports are sold by the 
Treasury to U.S. Government agencies at another, more depreciated rate, 
applicable to U.S. Government expenditures of that currency. 

(2) Unsalability of currencies which results from (a) the existence 
of a surplus of U.S. owned foreign currencies in a particular country in 
relation to the total disbursing requirements of the U.S. Government in that 
country and the related policy of the U.S. Treasury in rotating purchases 
of foreign currencies from different U.S. Government sources; and (b) 
provisions in bilateral agreements in three countries which restrict the 
usage of IMG currencies. Under existing law, currencies determined to 
be unsalable by the Secretary of the Treasury must be transferred to the 
Treasury without reimbursement to the IMG fund. 

(3) Accrued interest which is owed to the Treasury on outstanding bor- 
rowings. 

The only significant offsets to these impairment factors are the fees received 
from the issuance of information media guarantees. Since these amounts are 
small, impairment to the fund results in the need for appropriations to restore 
the capital of the fund. 


Appropriation estimate for 1961 


This need for appropriations to restore the capital of the IMG fund was recog- 
nized by the Congress in the Mutual Security Act of 1958 (Public Law 85-477), 
which included a provision authorizing annual appropriations to restore, in 
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whole or in part, realized impairment to the capital of the fund at the end of 
the last completed fiscal year. 

On the basis of this legislative formula, an appropriation of $14,985,797 is 
currently authorized and could be requested in the 1961 budget. As a matter 
of policy, however, the Agency has limited its 1961 estimate to $5,300,000, of 
which $1,691,680 will be used to provide for accrued interest owed to the Treas- 
ury for 1959, 1960, and 1961, thereby placing interest financing on a current 
basis, and the balance of $3,608,320, together with other resources of the fund, 
will be used to finance a program of $9,950,000 in informational media guarantees 
compared with a program of $9,350,000 in 1960. 

The following table illustrates the proposed method of financing the program 
for 1961 in comparison with the financing of the actual program in 1959 and 
the current program for 1960. 


Summary statement of program and financing, 1959-61 


| | 
| . : > | 
1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate | Increase or 
| decrease (—) 
4 


ee _|----- 


Program: 
Issuance of guarantees $9, 800,348 | $9,350,000 | $9, 950,000 $600, 000 
Interest paid to Treasury 767, 764 | 413, 784 | 1, 691, 680 | 1, 277, 896 


Total program 10, 568, 112 9, 763, 784 11, 641, 680 1, 877, 896 


Financing 
Appropriation 2, 500, 000 | 2, 750, 000 | 5, 300, 000 2, 550, 000 
Unobligated balance, start of year 1, 815, 866 494, 193 560, 443 66, 250 
Recovery of prior obligations 1, 516, 732 1, 283, 634 1, 238, 126 | —45, 508 
Guarantee fees 131, 870 | 124, 667 132, 667 8, 000 
Proceeds from sale of foreign currency 5, 097, 837 5, 671, 733 4, 780, 727 — 891, 006 
Unobligated balance, end of year — 494, 193 — 560, 443 — 370, 283 | 190, 160 
| j---—-— —- 
Total financing - 10, 568, 112 | 9, 763,784 | 11, 641, 680 1, 877, 896 


A comparison by country of the program level proposed for 1961 with the pro- 
gram planned for the current year and completed during the past year is as follows: 


Issuance of guaranty contracts, 1959-6 


~ 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate | Increase or 


| decrease (— 
— | i~ a 
COUNTRY | 
Far East | 
Burma | $56, 100 75, 000 $75, 000 
Indonesia | 1, 228, 400 i, 500, 000 1, 650, 000 $150, 000 
Korea 100, 000 200, 000 100, 000 
Philippines | 2, 994, 250 2, 700, 000 2, 800, 000 100, 000 
Taiwan 339, 205 
Vietnam 720, 669 625, 000 625, 000 | 
Subtotal 5, 338, 624 | 5, 000, 000 | 5, 350, 000 | 350, 000 
- \— - << - = ae —— 
Near East and South Asia 
Afghanistan | | 50, 000 | 50, 000 
Israe] 500, 000 | 300, 000 300, 000 | 
Pakistan 252, 300 400, 000 | 400, 000 | 
Turkey 1, 040, 690 | 1, 000. 000 | 1, 000, 000 
Subtotal 1, 792, 990 1, 700, 000 1, 750, 000 50, 000 
Latin America: Chile 382, 300 
West Europe: Spain 689, 000 600, 000 600, 000 
East Europe 
Poland 764, 315 1, 200, 000 1, 200, 000 
Yugoslavia 833, 119 850, 000 950, 000 100, 000 
New countries | | 100, 000 100, 000 
Subtotal 1, 597, 434 2, 050, 000 2, 250, 000 200, 000 
Total 9,800,348 | 9, 350, 000 9, 950, 000 600, 000 
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The following tables reflect a cumulative summary of program operations, the 
status of realized impairment, the status of obligational authority, and the appli- 
cation of appropriations. 


Summary of program operations 








} Cumulative sum- 
mary from the 

inception of the 
program in 1048 
to June 30, 1959 


ee 


Summary of operations (dollars): 


Guaranty contracts issued _.__.__- $72, 837, 654 

Less contracts discharged: | a 

Dollars paid for foreign currencies-_._..._- ceca | 50, 060, 423 

Cancellations, reductions, and direct dollar rece ipts by ‘contractors. _- 15, 073, 145 

Ee in Sania Kunbbodhnomennn one omer pbneetbeddirtens 65, 133, 568 

Contingent liabilities on guaranties outstanding ___.........-- “ 7, 704, 086 
Summary of operations (foreign currencies) : 

Dollars paid for foreign currencies. _-__--_- PS ee ind 50, 060, 423 
Proceeds from sale of foreign currency - -..----- ss athenenantade einen 27, 586, 287 
Net loss sustained on foreign currencies sold _. 6, 543, 838 
Cost of currencies transferred to Sey pursuant to Public Law 402 as 

I iicnencnthdiaret darted = neste + 1 12, 949, 372 

Cost of foreign currencies sold and transferred , 47, 079, 497 
Inventory of foreign currency (at cost). ...................---- pied nnteeeaiona 2, 9R0, 926 
Allowance for unrealized losses on inventory - - - --- : Siemans ant | — 564A, 660 
Inventory of foreign currency (market value) ’ We lbp h aaa 2, 416, 257 








1 Includes amounts determined to be unavailable for or in excess of the requirements of the United States 
but not actually transferred at that date. 


Status of realized impairment 


| 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate | Increase or 


decrease (— 
Sian ~ * he 
1. Dollar losses on foreign currencies sold_._-- | $1, 675, 763 $1, 449, 445 $509, 273 | — $940, 172 
2. Dollar cost of foreign currencies unav ailable | 
for or in excess of requirements of the | | 
United States _ _- Setiten scans ° | 2, 187, 327 | 2, 549, 107 3, 588, 276 1, 039, 160 
Subtotal, foreign currency peppatranent 3, 863, 090 3, 998, 552 | 4, 097, 549 98, 997 
3. Interest expense on notes_.____.__- 513, 608 | 582, 672 | 595, 400 | 12, 728 
4. Guarantee fees__... tates eth : ‘ | —131, 870 | ~ 124, 667 — 132, 667 —8, 000 
5. Interest on bank deposits............_.._.---| —2, 861 ; cons lenccecaredanes 
Total impairment during year. , --| 4, 241, 967 | 4, 456, 557 4, 560, 282 103, 725 
6. Unrestored impairment, start of year. - -| 15,993,830 | 17,735,797 | 19, 442, 354 | 1, 706, 557 
9 : | — 
Subtotal, unrestored em, end of | 
year. Ag | 20,235,797 | 22,192,354 24, 002, 636 1, 810, 282 
7. Restoration by appropriation _. = —2, 500,000 | —2,750,000 — 5, 300, 000 — 2, 550, 000 
- 739, 718 


Unrestored impairment, end of year.......| 17, 735, 797 19, 442,354 | 18, 702, 636 





Fe 





39, 160 


08, 997 
12, 728 
-8, 000 


03, 725 
06, 557 


10, 282 
50, 


39, 718 
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Status of obligational authority 





Actual Estimate Estimate Increase or 
June 30, 1959 | June 30, 1960 | June 30, 1961 | decrease (—) 


__ 


Face amounts of Treasury notes assumed by | $28,000,000 | $28,000,000 | $28,000,000 
Pacdieoaes n00 cheap eaibehimntiamettineseesinee 











Amounts borrowed on notes (gross). _..___- 21, 555, 390 22, 923, 154 25, 082, 338 $2, 159, 184 

















Repayments on Treasury notes... ......._.- —1, 732,236 | —2,336,216 | —4, 203,720 — 1, 867, 504 
Contingent liabilities on guaranties out- 
DIS o pWekcnedecesetnddtiastedurbabae 7, 704, 086 6, 916, 998 6, 821, 354 —95, 644 
Current Mabilities.............-..-.-.-.-... OO Mi wcteblintnds << Rak - dns cia deo hitb cea 
Total usage of obligation authority --___-_- 27, 535, 026 27, 503, 936 27, 699, 972 196, 036 
Unobligated balance of authorization to expend dls a Poteet 
from public debt receipts....................- 464, 974 496, 064 300, 028 — 196, 036 
Cash balance (U.S. dollars) with Treasury---- 29, 219 64, 379 70, 255 5, 876 
Unobligated balance of guaranty author- 
ls Santee hteraesucsadawncawnnavesas 494, 193 560, 443 370, 283 — 190, 160 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCES AT JUNE 30, 1959 AND 1960 


Mr. Rooney. What was your unobligated balance as of June 30, 
1959? 

Mr. Beers. As of June 30, 1959, it was $464,974. 

Mr. Rooney. Repeat that’ figure, please. 

Mr. Beers. $464,974. 

Mr. Roonry. What do you estimate it to be as of June 30 next? 

Mr. Berrs. $496,064. 


RECOVERY OF PRIOR YEARS’ OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Rooney. How much of prior-year obligations do you expect to 
recover in the current fiscal year ? 

Mr. Beers. You are asking, sir, in the current fiscal year 

Mr. Roonry. That is right. 

Mr. Beers. $1,283,634. 

Mr. Rooney. The coming fiscal year ? 

Mr. Beers. $1,238,126. 


REDUCTION IN PROCEEDS FROM SALE OF FOREIGN CURRENCY 


Mr. Roonry. Why do you estimate a smaller amount of proceeds 
from the sale of foreign currency in 1961 than you do in 1960? 

Mr. Beers. That is due principally to the situation in two coun- 
tries, Mr. Chairman. One is Israel. The other is Yugoslavia. Both 
of those countries are excess-c urrency countries, and we stand in line 
at, the Treasury Department to sell our currencies for U.S. Govern- 
ment administrative expenses there. It is not our turn next year, so 
the Treasury does not estimate they will be able to sell any of those 
currencies for us in the coming fiscal year. 


COST OF PROGRAM TO DATE 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. Beers, how much has this IMG subsidy program 
cost the taxpayers to date? 
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Mr. Beers. The estimated net cost, Mr. Chairman, is $13.3 million, 
Actually to June 30, 1959, the total amount borrowed on notes igs 
$21.5 million. 

Mr. Roonry. How much has been lost on it to date / 


LOSS ON SALE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES 


Mr. Beers. I will give you the figure of the loss on the sale of 
foreign currency, Mr. Chairman, in just one moment. Through 
June 30, 1959, the losses on the sale of foreign currencies was $614 
million. 

Mr. Rooney. That is not the total, though; is it ’ 

Mr. Beers. The total loss is difficult to determine specifically be- 
cause of the fact, Mr. Chairman, a lot of our local currencies are stil] 
being held and have not yet been sold. The market value of cur- 
rencies transferred to the Treasury - 

Mr. Rooney. What would be the loss considering the market value 
of the currencies transferred to the Treasury / 

Mr. Brrrs. The cost of the currencies transferred to Treasury was 
$12.9 million. The market value was $6.9 million, so the book loss on 
those currencies is $6 million. So, adding that to the $6.5 million 
which we have actually realized, this becomes $12.5 million. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCE AT JUNE 30, 1959 AND 1960 


Mr. Rooney. Awhile ago you gave us the figure $464,900—what was 
the figure you gave us for the unob ligated balance for June 

Mr. Beers. For June 30, 1959, it was $464,974. 

Mr. Rooney. I am looking at the fivure next to the last In the first 
column on page 348. I find a difference of about $30,000. 

Mr. Beers. The difference, Mr. Chairman—I gave you the unobli- 
gated balance of authorizations expended from pub slic dept receipts. 
We must add to that—I am sorry—$29,219 in cash in our account. 
The unobligated balance, therefore, is actually $494.193. We would 
like, Mr. Chairman, to correct in a corresponding manner the June 30, 
1960, figure, which instead of being $496,064, should be $564,043. 


COST TO TAXPAYERS FOR AID TO MOTION PICTURE COMPANTES 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to the figure you gave us about the pro- 
gram cost to the American t: ‘xpayers to date, how much of that was 
for aid to motion picture companies ! 

Mr. Brers. We estimated, Mr. Chairman, the percentage of our pay- 
ments among on various types of media— 

Mr. Rooney. I didn’t ask you that. I mean to inquire as to the 
amount of the contracts you issued to the motion picture industry. 

Mr. Beers. We can give you the amount of the contracts we issued 
to the motion picture industry, sir, but we have not figured the actual 
loss on those payments with respect to motion pictures because mo- 
tion pictures have only been operating in certain countries. 

I can give you the total payments to motion picture companies. 

Mr. Rooney. What it is? I am now asking for the total contracts. 

Mr. Beers. Yes, sir; I will give both of them to you, sir. For mo- 
tion pictures, through June 30, 1959, we issued a total of $15,097,774 
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for motion picture contracts. Under those contracts we made pay- 
ments totaling $11,224,100. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have schedules similar to last year which 
would indicate the list of motion picture companies that you have 
done business with ? 

Mr. Beers. Mr. Chairman, we can give you the same list that we 
gave you last year brought up to date—that is, the payments to all 
companies, first by country, and secondly, by company. 

Mr. Rooney. Let's have it, please 

Mr. Beers. Here is a alph: Seticat list by companies, Mr. Chairman. 


LIST OF CONTRACTORS AND PROGRAM BY COUNTRY 


Mr. Rooney. We shall insert the alphabetical list at this point in the 
record, together with the list of contractors and other information by 
country. 

(The matter referred to follows on pp. 824-885.) 
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$2,884,905 PAYMENT TO M’GRAW-HILL CO. 


Mr. Rooney. I note that the McGraw-Hill Co., which inserted some 
apparently deliberate misleading ads about this time last year in cer- 
tain newspapers, got what—about $3 million out of this program in 
good American dollars. 

Mr. Beers. Mr. Chairman, the figure here, I think, is $2,071,889. 

Mr. Rooney. What about the next one, $813,016? 

Mr. Beers. That is the publishing company, the magazine com- 
pany ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. So between the two of them, McGraw-Hill got almost 
$3 million. 

Mr. Beers. That’s right, sir. 


PAYMENT TO MOTION PICTURE EXPORT ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Roonry. And the Motion Picture Export Association got almost 
$2 million. That is a combination of a number of well-known Holly- 
wood companies, is it? 

Mr. Beers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that Motion Picture Export Association stil] made 
up of Allied Artists, Columbia Pictures, Loew’s International, Para 
mount International Films, 20th Century-Fox, United Artists, Uni- 
versal, and Warner Bros. ? 

Mr. Berrs. I believe they are, Mr. Chairman, and in addition I be- 
leve they have also added Disney in membership this last vear. 


PAYMENT TO TIME, INC. 


Mr. Rooney. We have Time, Inc., in this list. It would appear 
that they got $1,713,443 in American dollars out of this program; is 
that right ’ 

Mr. Beers. Yes, sir; we purchased currencies in that dollar equiva 
lent from them: yes. sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Sikes? 


DETERMINATION OF PARTICIPATING COUNTRIES 


Mr. Stxes. How do you determine the countries in which this pro- 
gram is to be carried on, Mr. Beers? 

Mr. Beers. Mr. Sikes, that is, you might say, a composite decision. 
First of all, we will learn of the need for IMG assistance in a coun 
try ina variety of ways, sometimes from the Embassy where we have 
reports that American books or periodicals are out of the market. 
Sometimes we learn from publishers or motion picture people of 
the troublesthey are having in particular countries. 

When the question of extendi ng IMG to a new country comes up, 
is considered by all elements of our agency and then we have discus- 
sions with the people i in the Department of State, and if the decision 
is taken that it is in the national interest to try and extend the pro- 
gram to the foreign country, then the Department of State negotiates 
a bilateral executive agreement upon which our program operations 
are based. 
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Mr. Sixes. You seem not to have reached a large number of coun- 
tries and in fact you appear to be concentrating on a very few. I find 
some difficulty in justifying the lack of consideration for the need that 
exists in other countries. 

For instance, we are told time and again that Africa is an area of 
great importance because of the significant changes that have taken 
place there. Yet this program does not seem to be reaching any of 
that vast area. 

Mr. Beers. I believe the answer to that, Mr. Sikes, is that this being 
a commercial program, you must first have in a foreign country a com- 
mercial demand. There are many countries which certainly are very, 
very important to us politically where in the capital city you will find 
no book stores. 

So if there is no commercial demand, there is nothing for us to do. 

Mr. Sixes. Is there a possibility you will get into some of the 
African areas within the foreseeable future ? 

Mr. Beers. We are certainly watching the situation there and have 
had preliminary discussions relating to one or two of the countries 
there, Mr. Sikes. We have no plans for 1961 for going into Africa 


PROGRAM IN ISRAEL 


Mr. Srkes. Let me ask you about a few of the areas where a consid- 
erable amount of the money has been expended. Here is Israel, where 
a large amount of money has been expended—if I interpret your fig- 
ures correctly, $14 million plus. 

Why would that be such a large amount expended in Israel? They 
know that we are their friends. Why would it not be better to spend 
this kind of money in areas where there is greater need to tell them 
what the United States stands for or to help them learn about. our 
processes of Government? I would think Israel would be as well in- 
informed on the United States as any country I could name. 

Mr. Beers. Yes,sir. The Israeli program started in 1953 and it ran 
on a fairly substantial scale through fiscal 1957, and between 1957 and 
1958 we dropped from $1,700,000 in contracts down to $600,000. 

Mr. Srxes. But you are not telling me why you placed such em- 
phasis on Israel ¢ 

Mr. Beers. In 1953 there were absolutely no books in Israel from 
the West because of Israel’s foreign exchange position at the time. 
While not good now, it was even more stringent then. 

At that time we had no limitations on this program in the sense 
that there was any restriction other than the $10 million a year which 
we could write in contracts, and Congress—that is, the substantive 
committees—who had authorized this program had urged that the 
maximum use be made of this particular type of mechanism. 

So, quite frankly, in those days we did not put any limit on the 
contracts which we would write in any country. We wrote contracts 
up to the level of the demand, and the demand in Israel, I am frank to 
say, amazed all of us. 


PROGRAM IN THE PHILIPPINES 


Mr. Sixes. Let’s go a little further. There is the Philippines, 
which, like Israel, has had about $15 million issued in guaranty 
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amounts. The Philippines appear to be another nation that know 
very well what we do and what we stand for. We have demonstrated 
this to them many times over and we have made very large payments 
of various types to the Philippines. 

What is the reason for so much money going to the Philippines ? 

Mr. Beers. Historically, Mr. Sikes, the P hilippines have ae *n the 
second largest book market for American publishers. American text 
books were used in Philippine schools from about 1900 forward. 
When we started the program in the Philippines, their balance of 
payment situation was such that they were making drastic reductions 
in imports of American text books. 

Experience usually is that a country is going to get text books from 
someplace. We like to think they will get them from this country. 
The primary reason we started the program in the Philippines was to 
fill this need for text books, and of course the market was very large, 
Mr. Sikes. 

Mr. Sixes. I know there are problems, but there seems to be too 
much emphasis on extending this program primarily to those who 
already are solidly our friends. | question that there has been the 
necessity for spending these large amounts in the countries shown. 
Rather, that it would have been preferable to try to find ways to dis- 
tribute American publications or books in areas where there is greater 
need for the people to become better acquainted with us. 


DETERMINATION OF BOOKS DISTRIBUTED 


How do you determine what books are to be distributed ¢ 

Mr. Beers. We have a rather elaborate negative control, shall we 
say. The law reads that this program will be limited to guaranteeing 
exports which are consistent with the national interests of the United 
States. Therefore, we do not approve for guarantee coverage any ma- 
terials which are considered to be inconsistent with the national in- 
terest. 

As a practical matter, a very large percentage of our guarantee 
goes into text, scientific and technical books. The only requirement 
there is that these books be of American origin. 

Mr. Srkes. Has a list of these books been provided to this com- 
mittee / 

Mr. Beers. Mr. Sikes, that would be very difficult for us to do for 
this reason. Wecover everything—— 

Mr. Sixes. Can you provide a representative list of some of them ‘ 

Mr. Beers. Yes, indeed we can, sir. The reason I say it would be 
difficult to do, this program covers, I would say, 97 percent of every- 
thing published in this country. 


Mr. Sixes. I think some examples of what you distribute would be’ 


good enough. 

(The list was furnished the committee later. ) 

Mr. Beers. We certainly can do that in the representative areas, 
we will say, of textbooks, trade books, and paperback books. 

Mr. Sixes. Who selects the books / 

Mr. Beers. The books are actually selected by the foreign importer. 
This is a commercial program. The foreign importer makes up an 
order which he sends to an American publisher. The American pub- 
lisher ships these books just as though he were selling them without 
any reference to our program until the time of payment. 
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SELECTION OF PARTICIPATING COMPANIES 


Mr. Stxes. How were the participating companies selected ? 

Mr. Brers. They apply to us, Mr. Sikes, and we require on the first 
application the company submits to us rather detailed information 
concerning its financial statements and so forth. We go over their 
‘atalogs, we examine the type of business they have done, and we go 
over their list of books title by title and agree with them which of 
those books would be subject to the guarantee and which would not be. 

Mr. Sixes. You seem to have given out a lot of this money to many 
different companies. Do you think there is that much variety in the 
type of book published and a great enough need for all the publications 
represented by so many companies? 

Mr. Beers. As a practical matter, Mr. Sikes, the type of companies 
and the amount of money they get out of this program is determined 
by the realities of foreign trade. In other words, a great demand—— 

Mr. Sixes. Do you mean all of these people already are in foreign 
trade ? 

Mr. Beers. All of these companies are in export; yes, sir. We have 
had a total of some 300 companies participate. 

For example, a company that eo ge nothing but se ientific and 
technical books such as McGraw-Hill or John W iley will have a 
much larger volume of export business tlahen a trade book publisher. 

Mr. Srxes. I think that is all. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Bow? 


PROGRAM BREAKDOWN BY TYPE OF COMPANY 


Mr. Bow. Can we break down and separate the movies from the 
magazines and periodicals ? 

Mr. Beers. Yes,sir. I will mention first, Mr. Bow, the contract issu- 
inces for motion pictures and all others. I will give you the break- 
lown percentagewise of all others. Out of a total of $72.8 million 
n contracts issued for all companies through June 30,-1959, we 
ssued $15,097,774 to motion picture companies. This leaves a total 
f $57,739,879 for all others. 

Historically in this program payments are related directly to con- 
racts, and 23 percent of the payments have gone to the motion picture 
‘companies. About 39 percent of the payments, or roughly $19,500,000, 
1ave gone to the publishers of technical and scientific books; about 15 
ercent, or $7% million, to publishers of other books; 20 percent to 
mublishers of magazines, or roughly $10 million; and about a million 
nd a half dollars, or 3 percent, in miscellaneous media, any one of 
vhich is too small to list separately. This would include recordings, 
~rhaps, atlases, globes, and materials of that kind. 

Mr. Bow. How long has the motion picture industry been a part 
if the program ? 

Mr. Beers. Since the beginning. 

Mr. Bow. From its inception ? 

Mr. Beers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Is that apt to grow from its present 23 percent ? 

Mr. Beers. We believe so long as the program remains at the eur- 
rent level, the motion picture participation will remain constant at 
about the same percentage level. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE COST OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Bow. Can you tell us what your administrative cost is in this 
area ¢ 

Mr. Beers. Yes, sir. The actual for fiscal year 1959 was $164,189. 
That includes personal services, travel, and related costs. 

Mr. Bow. $164,189? 

Mr. Beers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. A little better than 3 percent. I have had several people 
talk to me about this, and I summarized what some of them complain 
about. I would like to ask you a question on that and get your an- 
swer to it. 

DEMAND FOR CONTRACT COVERAGE 


The summary I would have on this one complaint is that the pres- 
ent operation of the IMG program is detrimental to’ the basic inter- 
ests of the U.S. Government. Too many companies are participating 
in a number of countries without sufficient contracts in any one of 
them to make for normal business operation. 

Participators and export agents have spent thousands of dollars in 
developing markets and proper outlets in participating cowntries. 
Local dealers and distributors have to expand facilities and increase 
their financing in order to take care of the initial rush of business. 

When IMG first went into these countries, the program operators 
were willing to establish a normal balance between supply and de- 
mand. Then IMG would add another country, materially reducing 
its overall ability to assure IMG contracts. 

As a result, local dealers were left with increased overheads and 
were unable to supply local demands which have been filled at con- 
siderable expense during the past few years. Thus, the dealers were 
put in a financial squeeze; local educators were unable to secure the 
much needed textbooks, American books, which they had come to ex- 
pect and want. 

The situation is thus created in which the U.S. Government pro- 
gram that started out to help a foreign country, then curtailed the 
help to such an extent that we were doing more harm than good in 
our relationship with the country in question. This has been the case 
of nearly all the countries operating under the program. 

Would you care to comment on that ? 

Mr. Brers. Yes, Mr. Bow. There is no question that the demand 
for contract coverage ‘far exceeds our availability. For example, as 
of the 31st of December, applications — for contracts totaling 
some $21 million were under consideration. I don’t believe, however, 
it could be said that because we are obliged to reduce or to hold down 
the level of the program in a particular country that this is resulting 
in a detrimental reaction as far as the United States is concerned. 


PROGRAM CHANGES 


Mr. Bow. Would you comment, before you go further—and I want 
you to have time to complete your answer—on whether you have re- 
duced in certain countries and added others ? 

Mr. Beers. We have not added any major countries in terms of 
program operations within the last couple of years, but we have re- 
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duced the program in many countries, Mr. Bow, over the last year and 
the year before. 

Mr. Bow. Have you added any countries, major or otherwise ? 

Mr. Beers. Yes, sir. We actually started in fiscal 1959 in Burma. 
We hadn’t operated in there previously. There is a proposal for us to 
begin operating in Korea. We signed this year an agreement with 
Korea. This has been in negotiation for several years. We checked 
more closely into the situation and found that through other means 
the needs of the Korean market for books was being fairly well met 


at the present time, so we have not extended our operation to Korea 
for this very reason. 


Mr. Bow. All right, go ahead with the overall question. 


PROGRAM IN ISRAEL 


Mr. Beers. I can cite, for example, one country which was brought 
out earlier by Mr. Sikes, where we did a very large volume of busi- 
ness in past years. That is Israel. This year the program in Israel 

was reduced to $300,000. In past years it was as high as $1,800,000. 

I believe conservatively we could say the demand in Israel at the 
present time, even with the more depreciated exchange rate, is many 
times that figure. Asa matter of fact, as of the 31st of December we 
had applications for $1,600,000. 

However, the Israeli Government, while regretful over the need 
to reduce the program, accepted the $300,000 and are applying it to 
certain categories of media. I have never person: Oe had any evi- 
dence that the program actually was harmful to our interests. We 
get plenty of complaints, and we get plenty of represe ni ations from 
countries that want more guaranty. They want to buy more books. 

But I have never heard it said that we had to meet a level of de- 
mand in a country and unless we did it, “we don’t want any part of 
the program.” 


EXCHANGE RATE LOSSES 


Mr. Bow. Do we have some cases that we have disposed of books 
at artificial rates of exchange? 

Mr. Beers. Not artificial rates of exchange, Mr. Bow. We always 
operate at the official rate of exchange applicable to this category of 
imports, which would be publications or films. In some cases, of 
course, the rate applicable to imports in a country may be very ap- 
preciated when compared with the free market rate applicable to the 


currency in a free market. In many markets the free rates may be 
many times highe +r than the official rates. 


Mr. Bow. Have you had losses up to 80 percent. 

Mr. Brers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. In what area—that is, your exchange losses. 

Mr. Brers. Yes, sir. Turkey for a time was, Mr. Bow, but at the 
moment we are breaking even in Turkey. We operate at the same 
ate of exchange. At one pomt—I am speaking now, I think ac- 
cur: itely, from memory—we were operating at an import rate of 
2.8 whereas the free rate was at one time 11 or 12 to 1. The lira 
has now been stabilized at nine. We buy at nine and we sell at nine. 
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PROGRAM IN THE PHILIPPINES 


Mr. Bow. What is happening in the Philippines? Do you run 
into some difficulties with this program / 

Mr. Beers. Yes; we have, Mr. Bow. We hope these difficulties will 
soon be resolved. 

Mr. Bow. Tell us about them. 

Mr. Brers. Last July, I believe it was, the Philippine Congress 
passed legislation which provided for the application of a margin 
on payments for certain imports. The law also provided that in 
certain cases exceptions could be made to this margin. 

The margin payment applicable to books was 25 percent. What 
this means, practically speaking, is the rate in the Philippines is 2 
pesos to the dollar. Twenty-five percent, of course, would mean a sur- 
charge of 50 centavos, or 2.50 as the basic rate. 

We ran into difficulties in the Philippines on a technical matter. 
We are always controlled in these exchange rate operations by other 
agencies of our Government who have control of the U.S. position in 
these matters. The Philippine Government contended that the rate 
of exchange in the Philippines was still 2 pesos to the dollar. Our 
people contended that if the importer had to pay 2.50 for the dollar, 
the rate was 2.50. 

The Philippine Government said, “No.” This was a tax on ex- 
change. Since no foreign exchange account was involved in our 
program, they would not impose this margin requirement on anyone 
importing under the IMG program. 

I believe, and I hope, this situation will be resolved in the next 
few weeks by our limiting our operations in the Philippines only to 
those books which are margin exempt, under the terms of the Philip- 
pine law. 

Mr. Bow. This has been the area where we have had one of the 
largest segments of the program. 

Mr. Beers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Apparently we didn’t influence too many people there 
if they had to put a penalty on us to operate there. 

Mr. Beers. As a matter of fact, Mr. Bow, the Philippine Govern- 
ment initially in their legislation exempted specifically from the mar- 
gin requirement the IMG program. 

Mr. Bow. Originally, but it didn’t pass that way. 

Mr. Beers. That I can’t be sure of, sir, but all the way along the 
line the conflict has been that they were willing to bring in anythin 
under IMG and pay only 2 to 1. Our people contended they shoul 
pay 2% tol. 

Mr. Bow. How long have you had this program ¢ 

Mr. Beers. In the Philippines? 

Mr. Bow. Yes. 

Mr. Beers. The Philippine program started in fiscal year 1953, 
although there were no payments under any Philippine contracts 
until fiscal year 1956. Practically speaking, it began operating in 
fiscal year 1955, late in the year. 

Mr. Bow. And the cost to us now of the foreign currency we have 
on hand is about a million-five-plus; is that right ¢ 

Mr. Beers. That’s right, sir. 

Mr. Bow. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Lipscomb ? 
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NET AMOUNT OF PROGRAM LOSS 


Mr. Lipscoms. Mr. Beers, I would like to review the loss on IMG; 
what it has been to the taxpayer. What was the answer to the ques- 
tion in this regard that the chairman propounded to you? 

Mr. Beers. The question had to do with the loss we sustained on 
foreign currency transactions. We have lost, through June 30, 1959, 
actually 

Mr. Rooney. My question referred to the total loss on the program. 


Mr. Brrrs. We estimated the total loss on the program, net cost, 
was $13.3 million. 





ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Liescoms. To what program or bureau are your administrative 

expenses charged ? 
Mr. Beers. They are included in the salaries and expenses budget 

of the U .S. Information Agency. 

Mr. Liescoms. In the overall budget ? 

Mr. Beers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Could you give me a figure for 1959, actual, for 
travel? 

Mr. Beers. Yes, sir; $2,253. 

Mr. Lirscoms. How about printing? 

Mr. Beers. That would be under “All other,’ Mr. Lipscomb. It 


would be only our contracts which are printed through a lithograph 
process. The amount is $202. 


AGENCY PAMPHLET ON OPERATIONS OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Lirescoms. Does your division or USIA print any publications 
or pamphlets about the program ¢ 

Mr. Brrers. Yes, sir. We have one pamphlet, Mr. Lipscomb, which 
is called an information for applicants pamphlet. It is_mimeo- 
graphed. Really it is not mimeographed, it is lithoprinted. It is 
something that we can supply when some company writes in and says: 
“T have heard about this program. How does it operate? How do I 
get a contract ?” 

We send this tothem. It isin typescript and reproduced on a multi- 
lith or multigraph machine. 

Mr. Liescoms. Do your employees in any way help outside interests 
put together pamphlets and books publicizing the IMG program? 

Mr. Beers. If you are referring, Mr. Lipscomb, to a recent pamph- 
let that was put together by the trade associations, the magazine pub- 
lishers came to us, I believe it was last November, and asked for some 
fiscal information about our program which we will supply to any- 
one who asks for it. That is all we have given them. 


PAMPHLET ENTITLED “AMERICAN IDEAS ABROAD” 


Mr. Lipscoms. I have before me this pamphlet entitled “American 
Ideas Abroad,” which contains rather broad information about the 
information guaranty program. Some of the information in it is a 
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bit different from what you submitted to the committee this morning, 
I think it would be well if it is corrected in this record. 

As to the percentages of what this program does, you gave us a 
figure on technical and scientific textbooks of 39 percent. In the 
pamphlet this figure is 42 percent. On other books you gave us a 
figure of 15 percent while they have 12 percent. 

“Mr. Beers. I can explain that discrepancy, sir. 

Mr. Lirscoms. I might as well finish. Periodicals: you gave us 
20 and they have 19. Motion pictures: your figure is 23, theirs is 22. 
Miscellaneous, such as teaching aids, maps and so forth: 3 percent is 
the figure you gave us and theirs is 5 percent. 

Then on the total cost of the program to the taxpayer, they have 
the figure of $13.1 million, but from that they deduct - IMG fees 
of $1 million, maki ing a net loss on the program of only $12.1 million, 
which isn’t exactly a fair picture. 

Then out of this analysis that they give, they come up with the 
conclusion that the net loss amounts to only 8 cents on the dollar, 
which is a little out of line when you figure the total cost of the pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Beers. On the last point, I believe they figured their own ma- 
terial in a lot of this. We gave them the basic information and they 
made certain interpretations from it. I believe they estimated the 
total retail value of all the materials sold under this program. Within 
that I presume they included the amounts the people paid to go see 
American motion pictures that had been exported under the program, 
They included the retail price of books. Of course, in this we deal 
only in wholesale costs. 

So if you say the retail cost of these materials is $150 million or 
$200 million—anyone can guess at this—they apply their loss per- 
centage against this much larger figure to come up with the 8 cents. 

As to the percentages of media and where the *y differ, it is a very 
difficult thing for us to estimate with exactness without setting up 
a highly el: iborate set of controls as to precisely what percentage goes 
to magazines. I will give you the reason. 

The reason is that some companies are wholesale exporters, and 
they will export books and magazines, a variety of materials. We 
base our estimate of percentage on the payments to such firms on a 
basis of what we know of their operation rather than going through 
the actual records invoice by invoice. 

We get tens of thousands of invoices in our office every year, and 
to run a tabulation on those would be a tremendous job. 

So these variations in percentages can occur. Furthermore, I be- 
lieve they were taking the percentage figures in terms of active coun- 
tries. The figures that we submitted are percentages which apply 
to all payments under this program from the very beginning. We 
have operated in 18 countries, but at the moment we are issuing con- 
tracts for only 10. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Your figures are pretty accurate, are they not? 

Mr. Beers. I would prefer to rely on our figures: yes, sir. 

Mr. Lipscoms. This pamphlet, evidently, is rather widely circu- 
lated, I believe it should have the correct han in it. 

The American Book Publishers’ Council and the Magazine Pub- 
lishers Association have a number of members, I assume, They are 
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participating in the USIA programs over and beyond the IMG 
programs. Is that correct? 


Mr. Beers. I think Mr. Harkness could speak particularly to that, 
but I would say “Yes, sir.” 

Mr. Lirscoms. In other words, the IMG program is only a very 
small part of the total worldwide book and periodical program paid 
for by the American taxpayer ? 

Mr. Harkness. I believe, sir, it is a small part of the program in 
terms of our operations, but a very important part of the program. 

Mr. Lipscoms. But the conclusion that they draw here that de- 
mocracy’s case is lost in the developing countries and that the world 
will be lost by default is not a very good statement, is it? Inasmuch 
as we are distributing magazines and books and periodicals in this 
program, worldwide, it is not quite a fair statement to say that Con- 
gress does not do what they want to be done, as stated in this book? 

Mr. Harkness. I believe, sir, that the things that IMG can do for 
us are somewhat different from the things that our regular programs 
do in that they sometimes reach into different countries, 

So I think I would not agree with such a categorical statement. It 
is a program which we prefer not to see reduced. 

Mr. Lirscoms. The request you are making to this committee this 
morning is for an amount you feel is necessary to carry on the IMG 
program ¢ 

Mr. Brrrs. Yes, sir. 


PURCHASE AND TRANSLATION OF BOOKS AND 
PUBLISHERS 


PAYMENTS TO W.S8. 


Mr. Roonry. I suggest that we insert at this point in the record a 
statement indicating the exact amount in the USIA budget for pur- 
chase and translation of books, as well as a statement indicating the 
total amount being expended in the current fiscal year with Ameri- 
can booksellers and periodical companies. I think that might have a 
bearing on the matter you brought up. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


The USIA budget estimate for fiscal year 1961 includes the following amounts 
for purchase and translation of books: 


Salaries and expenses_____-_-- eet . 
Salaries and expenses (special foreign currency program) -—____~ 
Payment to informational media guarantee fund 

costs) 


idm tcapienn eee $3, 057, 794 
cttte ty ne 
(estimated net 
de etc Gea Seainehs epninenaauoede epee eertente ota = 
Total 7 


tena estar ag lien ances Sorin cape e nALAa a achilles dls biee tessa ia 7, 298, 9938 


The total amounts estimated for expenditure in the current fiscal year with 
American booksellers and American periodical companies are as follows: 


I eae a siciasiiniatu sgn, A 
Informational media guarantee fund (estimated payments to con- 
ake al ns Se Nc aon iemeanes chased iceate alae ies 7, 265, 151 


Total 


i Bich A sid a gle eben osc on la el . 9, 559, 523 
Mr. Lirscomn. I believe there are many other programs going on 
in Government pertaining to motion pictures, too, such as the cultural 
exchange agreement with Russia and the exchange of films and things 
of this sort over and beyond IMG. 
Mr. Rooney. If there are no further questions we shall now con- 
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sider funds appropriated to the President, the President's special in- 
ternational fund. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 9, 1960 
PRESIDENT’S SPECIAL INTERNATIONAL PROGRAM 
WITNESSES 
U.S. INFORMATION AGENCY 


HON. GEORGE V. ALLEN, DIRECTOR, U.S. INFORMATION AGENCY, Co. 
ORDINATOR OF THE PROGRAM 
BEN POSNER, AGENCY BUDGET OFFICER 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE f 


BRADLEY FISK, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR INTERNA- 
TIONAL AFFAIRS 

GEORGE T. MOORE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR ADMINISTRATION 0 

OSCAR H. NIELSON, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF BUDGET AND MANAGE- . 
MENT | 

RICHARD H. DAVIS, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY, BUREAU OF 07 
EUROPEAN AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF STATE, IN SUPPORT OF 
TURIN EXPOSITION | Og 

WALTER S. SHAFER, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE 19 
FAIRS : 

WILBUR H. GRIM, BUDGET OFFICER, OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE FAIRS 

LORING K. MACY, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF FOREIGN COMMERCE “ 

E. J. KRAUSE, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, TRADE MISSION DIVISION 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR — 


HENRY WIENS, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR INTERNA. | 
TIONAL AFFAIRS de 
' 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE of 
ROBERT H. THAYER, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY 
FOR COORDINATION OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL AND | 
CULTURAL RELATIONS 
JAMES F. MAGDANZ, CHIEF, CULTURAL PRESENTATIONS STAFF. 
BUREAU OF INTERNATIONAL CULTURAL RELATIONS cr 
ve 


Program and financing 


Program by 4 thi 
1. Tra t $3, 494 1 $5, 390, 00 . 
2 Art 1 and at t e presentation é, So) 2, 565, 000 159, 0 4 
3. Universal and international ibiti_n of Brusse’s, 1958 1, 181, 910 4 ’ 

Total obligations saaiaer 7, 204, 950 1, 338 8, 340, 00 

Financing 
Appropriation available from subsequent yea 
Appropria ion available in prior year —_— 135, OM 
Unobligated balinze brought forward 2, 370, 379 1, 860, 873 5), OO 
Recovery of prior year obligations 254, 044 112, 965 — 50), OM h 
Unobiigat i balance car d forward i, of sid nA 675, 


cial 
Appropriation (new obligational authority 6, 410, 500 6, 14 0) 8, GOO, OO Is te 
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Object classification 

















Positions other than permanent 
NA- | E 


410, 608 | 32, 000 
Other personal services 


84, 126 30, 378 | 24, 805 


n- sno — ses 
| 1959 actual | 1960 estimate} 1961 estimate 
— - —____—___---- —_ ~ - ———_—_-- >| Ce | —-— | ——_—- - 
ALLOCATION ACCOUNTS | 
| 
Total number of per manent positions | 203 | 154 | 161 
, | Full-time equivalent of all other positions-- | 99 4 2 
Average number of all employees 251 | 146 | 158 
Number of employees at end of year ; 141 | 147 | 161 
Average GS grade and salary : 9.3 $7,324) 9.4 $7,786] 9.5 $7, 846 
Average grade and salary: | } 
Grades established by the Secretary of State, equivalent | 
| to GS grades : 7.0 $5, 481 | aeel ‘ 
CO. Grades establis*ed by the Foreign Service Act of 1946 (22 | | 
U.8.C. 801-1158): | 
Foreign Service officer | 2.5 $13,593 | 4.0 $11,565 | 4.0 $11, 565 
Foreign Service reserve. - ---| 3.5 $11,962 | 3.0 $13,000] 3.0 $13,312 
Foreign Service staff 10.3 $5,592 | 6.0 $8,549 | 6.0 $8, 757 
01 Personal services: | | 
Permanent positions | $1,239,943 | $1,076, 704 $1, 214, 145 
| 


Total personal services 1, 734, 677 1, 139, 082 | 
[ON 02 Travel 558, 422 734, 178 | 
GE 03 Transportation of things 400, 943 | 402, 150 
. 04 Communication services 147, 160 120, 759 
05 Rents and utility services 288, 546 271, 168 | 
06 Printing and reproduction | 43, 606 51, 150 | 
OF 07 Other contractual services 1, 273, 840 2, 248, 356 
OF Services performed by other agencies__. 16, 187 | 
08 Supplies and materials | 178, 714 176, 775 
| 09 Equipment : 96, 196 | 206, 500 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 2, 408, 374 2, 400, 820 | 
ADE | 12 Pensions, anntiities, and insurance claims 1,475 a 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities 745 200 | 
15 Taxes and assessments 56, 065 3, 200 | 
NAL = . = 
Total obligations 7, 204, 950 7, 754, 338 





Obligations are distributed as follows 


‘E . 
é Department of Commercs 3, 442, 219 5, 108, 199 | 5, 265, 000 
Department of Labor , 52, 50¢ 46, 576 125, 000 
' Department of State_- ‘ 7 3, 710, 225 2, 599, 563 | 2, 950, 000 
.NA- Mr. Rooney. This is entitled “Funds Appropriated to the Presi- 
} . . ‘ . . ss . . 
dent, the President’s Special International Program” which will be 
found at page 184 of the committee print, and beginning at page 2 
of the justifications. 
ARY 
AND | INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1961 
AFF. | Your request is in the amount of $8,600,000, which would be an in- 
crease of $2,454,500 over the amount appropriated in the current fiscal 
year. 
When the Brussels Fair transfer is taken into consideration, the in 
a crease 1S $2,189,500. Is that correct? 
. > 7; Teac air 
aimatt. | Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 


— | Mr. Rooney. I believe you have a general statement with regard to 
this, Mr. Allen. 
Se Mr. Aunen. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 
- Mr. Roonry. Will you please proceed / 


B, 340, OU 


STATEMENT OF Direcror, U.S. INrorMATION AGENCY 


135, 00 

nv) OM wwe . . ‘ . ° 9 

— 50, 00 Mr. Auten. The request for fiscal year 1961 for the President’s spe- 

675, cial international program is $8,600,000. Of this amount, $2,900,000 
let) d $5,700,000 


3,600,000}  istosend American artistic and athletic groups abroad, and 
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is to finance the regular trade fair exhibitions and for trade and labor 
missions, and a special exhibit at the centennial exposition in Turin, 
Italy. 


OBJECTIVES OF PROGRAM 


The objectives of the program, as stated in Public Law 860, are— 


to strengthen the ties which unite us with other nations by demonstrating the 
cultural interests, development, and achievements of the people of the United 
States, and the contributions being made by the U.S. economic and social system 
toward a peaceful and more fruitful life for its own people and other people 
throughout the world. 

At the same time our exhibits and trade missions also serve to in- 
troduce U.S. products and techniques to peoples of the world who rep- 
resent vast and expanding markets of the future. 


URGENCY OF TRADE EXHIBITS PROGRAM 


While the Soviet and Red Chinese economic and cultural challenge 
continues to grow, this year a new dimension and urgency is added to 
the trade exhibits program. As emphasized by the President in his 
state of the Union message, there is need for the United States to meet 
the deficit in our international balance of payments— 


by promoting a rising volume of exports and world trade. 


One response to this need is the President’s recommendation for a 
stronger program of U.S. participation in international trade fairs, 
It is our belief that this expanded program will also encourage private 
American firms to step up their own efforts in this regard. 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1961 


The 1961 appropriation request of $8,600,000 represents an in- 
crease of $2,189,500 in new obligational authority over the amount 
appropriated for comparable activities in fiscal 1960. However, 
$875,000 of this increase—or about 40 percent—is for the special ex- 
hibit at the centennial exposition in Turin, Italy, previously men- 
tioned. This is necessarily an expensive exhibit both because of its 
political importance and the six months’ duration of the exposition. 
The increase in the request for the regular trade fair and related 
programs amounts to $829,000, with a requested increase of $485,000 
for artistic and athletic presentations. 

The $829,000 increase—13 percent—in the trade fair program is 
largely attributable to three factors: (1) an increase from 13 to 17 
full scale — to enable us to exhibit in newly developing areas 
where U.S. trade fair exhibits have never been held, (2) an increase 
of 11 percent in the cost of trade missions, and (3) an increase in the 

labor missions program to enable the Labor Department to partici- 
pate in a total of six trade fair and solo exhibitions. In fiscal year 
1960, the Labor Department will participate in only three exhibitions. 

The increase requested for the cultural presentations program is 
$485,000. This additional money is needed to provide for a greater 
number of peformances in each country visited. We are convinced 
that appearances in secondary and provincial cities are vital. We 
also wish to capitalize more on the important benefits from the per- 
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sonal contact of the performing artists with their local professional 
colleagues and cultural leaders. Within the program there are shifts 
of emphasis among the areas of the world in accordance with per- 
formance opportunities and changing political priorities. 


SELECTION OF PROPOSED LOCATIONS 


All of the locations proposed for displaying U.S. achievements 
in the cultural, economic, and industrial fields are carefully selected 
by representatives of the Departments of State and Commerce and 
the U.S. Information Agency serving on interagency committees 
which operate within the framework of the Operations Coordinating 
Board. ‘Themes of the various trade fairs and the types of cultural 
attractions to be offered are also determined by the interagency 
committees. 


PROMOTION OF PROGRAM BY USIA 


The U.S. Information Agency will continue to promote the pro- 
gram through all information channels—press, radio, films, TV, and 
by promoting local persona] contacts of American performers. This 
publicity increases effectiveness of the program many times over by 
reaching thousands of people who are unable to attend the fairs and 
cultural presentations in person. It also enhances the effect of the 
program by spreading its impact over a period of time before and 
after the fairs and the cultural presentations. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary of Commerce Bradley Fisk is here 
with his staff to speak on the details of the trade fair part of the 
program. 


Trapve Fairs AND EXHIBITIONS 


Mr. Rooney. The first part of this request and the one to which we 
shall now direct our attention is that for the Department of Com- 
merce. Mr. Fisk, I believe, will make a statement on behalf of the 
Department of Commerce. Is that correct? 

Mr. Fisx. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Kearns was suddenly called out of town on 
personal business. He asked me to say he would be glad to appear 
at any time on any matters you wish to go into with him. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Fisk, I believe this is your first appearance before 
this subcommittee. It is customary to make an inquiry with regard to 
your background at this point. 


BACKGROUND OF MR, FISK 


Mr. Fisx. I was born in Buffalo, N.Y., 1904. I attended schools 
in Buffalo, Harvard College and the Harvard Business School. I had 
two jobs before I went to work with the Government, first with one 
department store in Buffalo for 10 years, and another one for 20. In 
the concluding years of the 20-year term I was general merchandise 
manager of a small department store there. 

The store was sold. I resigned and went to work with the Office of 
International Trade Fairs in February 1955. I set up an exhibit in 
Karachi in that year, and the following year I was Assistant Di- 
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rector of the Office of International Trade Fairs and was in charge of 
the area from Paris down through Damascus, Salonika, Zagreb, 
Vienna, and Stockholm, and acted as manager of a fair in Paris in that 
year. 

That fall I managed a fair in Bogota, Colombia. The next spring 
I managed fairs in Barcelona and Milan. 

At the end of that period Mr. Mueller, who was then Assistant 
Secretary for Domestic Affairs, invited me to come to Washington 
to become director of our field services within the United States, 
For a year and a half until last April 1, I was the Director of the 
Field Services of the Department of Commerce. Last April 1 Mr. 
Marshall Smith, former Deputy Assistant Secretary assumed the 
position of commercial attaché in Brussels, and I was asked to be- 
come the deputy and I have been the deputy since then. 

Mr. Rooney. It would PEpeer then, Mr. Fisk, you were with the 
Office of International Trade Fairs at the time they overspent the 
million dollars that they did not have. 

Mr. Fisk. That is true, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well. You may proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF Deputy AssISTANT SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 
FOR INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Mr. Fisk. From its inception in 1954, the International Trade 
Fair program has been administered princ ipally to tell the story of 
our country’s progress under a system of free and competitive enter- 
prise. In these five intervening years, that story has been told to 
literally millions of people, a m: jor ity of whom reside in Communist 
controlled or uncommitted countries. 

Each of our exhibits has a central theme which vividly demon- 
strates how the free enterprise system provides the cultural, esthetic, 
and material benefits of the world’s most highly advanced technology, 
and does so without sacrificing any of the freedom or digni ty of the 
individual. Each of our exhibits has expressed the good will and 
friendship that America extends to all people. Each of our exhibits 
explains in some way how the area or country in which it is located 
can benefit from a free economy. 

During fiscal years 1959-60, the Office of International Trade Fairs 
in the Department of Commerce planned, recruited and managed 
large-scale exhibits in Eastern Europe, pelacent to and ey hind the 
Iron Curtain, in Africa and in Asia, in both Near and Far East. 

Increasing business interest in trade fairs is well illustrated by two 
interesting new developments in the past few weeks. The Ph iladel- 
phia port area, as a composite business community, is providing the 
principal major portion of the e ‘xhibits in Casablanca, and the Chi- 

cago Association of Commerce, as an important part of its export 
promotion program, has contracted for a major portion of the space 
in our Vienna exhibit. It is possible that these two actions herald 

a greater participation on the part of American business, especially 
small- and medium-size business, through their local business and 
civic associations. We will pursue this possibility vigorously. 

The efforts and energies of these many diverse organizations and in- 


dividuals combined to produce an outstanding program of trade fair 
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exhibits in the past year. We know from first-hand experience and 
from reports from competent observers that many millions of people 
throughout the world have a far better understanding of the United 
States, our economic system and our people than they did before 
thanks to the International Trade Fair program. 

We just received the results last week from the exhibit in Bombay. 
Over a million people went through that exhibit. 

Mr. Chairman, with the Committee’s permission, Mr. Shafer, direc- 
tor, OITF, will explain in more detail our proposed plan and appro- 
priation request for fiscal year 1961, 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Fisk, what is presently your title in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce ? 

Mr. Fisk. I am the Deputy Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 
International Affairs. 

Mr. Roonry. At this point, we shall insert the prepared statements 
of Mr. Walter S. Shafer, Director, Office of International Trade 
Fairs, and the statement of Mr. Richard H. Davis, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of State, Bureau of European Affairs. 

(The statements referred to follow :) 





GENERAL STATEMENT OF DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIRS 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, although I have been Director 
of the Office of International Trade Fairs for almost 2 years, this is my first 
opportunity to appear before your committee. Unfortunately, last year at the 
time of the hearing I was called out of the country on urgent trade fair matters. 

The trade fair program, with its 5-year record of accomplishment, as men- 
tioned in Mr. Fisk’s statement, today faces the sharp challenge of Soviet eco- 
nomie expansion. Every American has been made acutely aware by statements, 
here on our home soil, of the Soviet leader’s firm intention to step up economic 
competition with the United States. 

Thus, it is imperative that there be more aggressive efforts to meet Soviet 
competition on the trade fair stage. More than 10 years ago the Communists 
began using that stage for their own objectives. Since then the United States 
has successfully demonstrated that it, too, can flex its industrial muscles in 
public presentations in many countries—and can do it with a showmanship that 
appeals to people everywhere. 

In our exhibit program, we present the products of our free and competitive 
enterprise System, as symbols of our American way of life. We show the world 
how these products help build our strong economy, and indicate our readiness 
to extend the trade of our products to distant areas. 

Now, in the stepped-up global race stretching before us, this Government-in- 
dustry program of official exhibits must reach more people, with even stronger 
evidence of American ingenuity. Our present budget limits us to 13 major ex- 
hibits a year. Annually we turn down many more invitations than we are able 
to accept. some to countries where our showing would have high value. 

We believe the time for action is now. Therefore, as a step in the right direc- 
tion, we present the expanded program recommended in this budget. 

The estimate for the regular continuing program of U.S. participation in in- 
ternational trade fairs and solo exhibits for fiscal year 1961 amounts to $4,100,- 
000, an increase of $688,500 over the allocation from the appropriation for fiscal 
year 1960. This will provide for 17 major exhibits, as compared with 13 in 
fiseal year 1960. As previously indicated, the program of 17 trade fair and solo 
exhibits represents, in the judgment of the interagency committee, the best bal- 
anced program for consideration by the Congress at this time. 

The schedule for fiscal year 1961 provides for an increase of four exhibits. 
This will permit exhibiting in places such as Cairo, Baghdad, Rio de Janeiro, 
and Rangoon, where U.S. trade fair exhiibts have never been held. The cost of 
these additional exhibits, together with certain cost adjustments reflected when 
comparing exhibits in different locations, plus a net increase of $13,000 in staff 
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salaries and related expenses, accounts for the requested increase of $688,500 in 
allocation for fiscal year 1961. 

The program for fiscal year 1961 also includes $875,000, which is our best esti- 
mate at this time, to cover the cost of a special nonrecurring major exhibit in 
the International Labor Exposition to be held from May through October of 
1961 in Turin, Italy, to celebrate the first 100 years of Italian nationhood. The 
significance of this occasion and the role of the Italian nation and people ag 
friends and allies of the United States make it imperative that the United States 
participate with an appropriate exhibit. The magnitude and duration of the 
exposition requires the amount of the budget estimate as a minimum, if the 
United States is to hold its prestige and counter the elaborate exhibits which we 
understand are being planned by the Soviets and their satellite countries. 

I will be pleased to answer questions or provide any additional information 
you may desire. 


STATEMENT OF DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE FOR EUROPEAN 
AFFAIRS 


In 1961 Italy celebrates its 100th year of nationhood. Looking back over this 
period we must recognize the establishment and maintenance of strong ties of 
blood and friendship between Italy and the United States. In the troubled 
postwar period these ties have become even closer and I can say without reser- 
vation that throughout this time Italy has been a steadfast friend. Our par- 
ticipation in a celebration so important to Italy will be considered as a concrete 
demonstration of our close ties with the Italian people. Moreover, Italy has 
been a bulwark of NATO solidarity and would naturally be most disappointed 
if its major NATO ally failed to participate in this historic event. 

We are informed that over 20 other nations, including Great Britain, Canada, 
France, and Germany, as well as the Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia, and other 
Iron Curtain countries have agreed to participate in the exposition on a large 
seale. We are also informed that the Soviet Union has selected the theme 
“Health, Safety, and Working Environment,” which is expected to be an effort 
to “humanize” the Soviet system in the eyes of the Italian worker. 

Truth is freedom’s most effective weapon against the spread of the Communist 
ideologies. In this exposition we have a splendid opportunity to confront the 
Communists with a truthful and factual picture of technological and human 
advancement in a democratic society. The Italian Government and people 
expect us to present the story of the advantages of freedom. No nation in the 
free world is in a better position to do so. 

I have been requested by Under Secretary Dillon to state that he fully supports 
U.S. participation in the Turin Centennial Exposition. He considers that US. 
participation in this event is an important means of demonstrating this country’s 
deep friendship for the Italian nation. Mr. Dillon regrets that he has not been 
able to appear personally to express his views. 


AUTHORIZED POSITIONS, 1960, OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIRS 


Mr. Roonry. On page 47, Mr. Fisk, of this year’s justifications it 
is indicated that you presently have in the Office of International Trade 
Fairs 116 authorized positions (see page 932). Is that correct? 

Mr. Fisk. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. That is not the fact, though, is it? 

Mr. Fisk. I do not know that, Mr. Rooney. 
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Mr. Roonry. You have three or four assistants here. If this is 
new to you, it is only fair to ask the other gentlemen to answer the 
question. 

Mr. Fisx. I will let Mr. Shafer, the Director of the Trade Fair 
Office, answer that question for the record. 

Mr. Suarer. Because we have 109 authorized positions—— 

Mr. Rooney. You follow me, Mr. Shafer; at page 47, you indicate 
to this committee that you want 120 positions in 1961, and that it 


would be an increase of 4 over your present or 1960 figure. Right? 
Mr. Suarer. Right. 


Mr. Rooney. Are these the facts? 

Mr. SHAFER. That is correct. In the 116 positions, I want to ex- 
plain there are 7 positions that were temporarily in the Moscow 
exhibit. 

Mr. Roonry. Where did you get these 7 positions? You indicate 
you presently have 116 and you want it increased by 4 to 120. 

Mr. Suarer. Right. The 7 positions in Moscow coming off the 116 
leave 109. In our current budget which we will present to you 

Mr. Roonry. But you are indicating to us that you merely want 
an increase of 4 over the current fiscal year. Is that right? 

Mr. Suarer. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. Isn’t this an attempt to put something over on the 
committee ¢ 

Mr, Suarer. No, sir. 
give us a net of 4. 

Mr. Roonry. When you were before this committee last year, ac- 
cording to page 41 of your justifications at that time, your request in 
fiscal year 1960 was for 103 positions. Is that right ? 

Mr. Suarer. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. Now you come along and say that you were approved 
to the extent of 116 positions in 1960 when the fact of the matter is 
you only asked for 103. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Suarer. That is correct. 





This is including 7 positions there, which 


AMOUNT OF FUNDS FOR TRADE MISSIONS, 1960 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to trade missions, it appears that your 
request is in the amount “of $600,000, an increase of $9,732 over your 
base, as shown at page 54 of these justifications (see page 937). Your 
base for 1960 was how much? 

Mr. Fisk. Mr. Krause will answer that. 

Mr. Krause. I understood that we had $539,000-plus. 

Mr. Rooney. That is exactly what I understood. 

Mr. Krauss. Plus some additional funds for projects which-—— 
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Mr. Rooney. No; I do not know anything about additional funds. 
It is my understanding you had $5: 39,000, and that was specifica lly 
set forth in the report of this committee and was in effect the directive 
of the Congress. Is that right? 

Mr. Krause. I would like to check that with our budget officer. 

Mr. Roonry. While you are getting together on this, I think we 
might just as well recess now. It is almost 5 minutes of 12. We ex- 
pect a call right off for a vote. 

See maybe you can get yourselves together on both of these proposi- 
tions. This looks like another indication of ove rspending. 

Mr. Nrecson. Mr. Chairman, we would like to say that this figure of 
$590,000 in the 1960 estimates contains the carryover funds from 
the previous year’s appropriations. I think we can give you the 
exact figures. 

Mr. Rooney. Why, Mr. Nielson, are you trying to defend this ex- 
ample of hoodwinking that appears at page 54 of these justifica- 
tions where you indicate your 1960 figure is $590,268, and you now 
want but $600,000, or an increase of $9,732, when the fact of the 
matter is that the Congress specifically said that the amount you 
were to have was $539,000, to wit, the amount that you had in the 
previous year 1959? Are you going to attempt to defend this sort 
of thing? 

Mr. Nrevson. Mr. Chairman, all I want to do is to let the com- 
mittee know what the facts are here with respect to the carryover 
funds. 

Mr. Roonry. Is there anything I said that is not a fact ? 

Mr. Nrerson. No. With respect to this—— 

Mr. Rooney. To these figures ? 

Mr. Nretson. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. We will see you again at 1:30 this afternoon. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Rooney. Gentlemen, have you had an opportunity to compose 
yourselves ¢ 

Mr. Fisk. I think, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Macy can probably give you 
the figures you want. 

Mr. Macy. The question that had been raised prior to the recess was 
a question about the amount of money available which added up to 
$590.268. The difference between that and the $539,000 was the 
carryover from the last year’s appropriations figure. 

T have had a table prepared during the noon hour. 

Mr. Rooyey. But if this is so as shown in this table, this figure of 
$9,732 as the alleged increase would be a misleading figure, would 
it not? 

Mr. Macy. I believe earlier in the budget—— 
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Mr. Rooney. Let us talk about this page, 54. It is the summary 
of requirements for trade missions. 

Mr. Macy. That is the difference between expenditures in the 2 
years, yes. Page 2 indicates the $61,000 difference between the two 
bud lge ts. 

Mr. Rooney. We understand that. Have you ever done this before, 
Mr. Macy ¢ 

Mr. Macy. Yes, sir. This is a carryover. It has been used in the 
past. The figure for fiscal 1959 was $42,862. 

Mr. Rooney. It is the fact, is it not, Mr. Macy, that this has al- 
ways previously been submitted on an obligation basis and not on 
the basis that you now present? 

Mr. Macy. I will have to ask someone else. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that right, Mr. Nielson ‘ 

Mr. Nretson. Mr. Chairman, normally, yes, all these are submitted 
on an obligation basis. 

Mr. Rooney. Hasn’t this been previously submitted on an obliga- 
tion basis ¢ 

Mr. Nretson. Yes; it has been submitted on an obligation basis. 

Mr. Rooney. So we now come across something entirely new from 
which it would appear that the increase in the coming year would 
amount to but $9,732, when, as a matter of fact, the increase would be 
what—$51,268 ? 

Mr. Nrezson. That is right. 


AUTHORIZED POSITIONS, 1960, OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIRS 


Mr. Rooney. Now with regard to page 47 of the justifications which 
we also made inquiry into this morning: If one were to look at this 
page, one would fairly get the impression that the Congress author- 
ized 116 positions in fiscal year 1960. Is that right ? 

Mr. Suarer. May I explain that, sir? 

Mr. Roonry. Just. say “Yes” or “No,” and then we will give you a 
chance to explain it. 

Mr. Suarer. I would say that with the explanation we have offered, 
it will clear it. 

Mr. Rooney. If you would please answer the question first. Look- 
ing at page 47 of these justifications, one could come to no conclusion 
other than that, in fiscal year 1960, you had had approved 116 posi- 
tions. 

Mr. Suarer. With the exception that footnote No. 1, page 47, indi- 
cates on that line shown at the bottom, that seven of them were tem- 
porary. 

Mr. Rooney. That is right, and the figure would still be wrong, 
would it not ? 

Mr. Suarer. The figure then leaves it six over, which I would like 
the opportunity to explain to you. 

Mr. Rooney. Go ahead. 
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INCREASE IN FUNDS AND PERSONNEL, 1960 


Mr. Suarer. The 6 positions that we have added over the base 
which now is 109, with the footnoted 7 out, were added for 2 reasons. 
First, efficiency, and second, economy. 

I have two statements here showing such economy and efficiency, 
Three of them went into the oversea fiscal classification and three 
of them went into our department that handles all industry contracts, 
which we formerly contracted for on a w.a.e. basis. I have a copy 
for each of the committee members here, showing a combined savin 
to date of approximately $21,000 between the two, $17,000 on the 
contract, and a saving of between $4,000 and $8,000 on the fiscal 
clerks. 

Mr. Rooney. Is this money going back into the Treasury ? 

Mr. Suarer. No,sir. This is saved for the program. 

Mr. Roonry. You are going to increase the program, or you do 
increase the program by this, do you ? 

Mr. SHarer. It increases the amount of available money, sir, that 
we use to pay out on contracts. 

Mr. Rooney. It also increases your payroll ; does it not ? 

Mr. Suarer. No, this is net saving. This is net after payroll. 

Mr. Rooney. How do you figure that out? Does the taxpayer gain 
anything by this? 

Mr. SuHarer. The saving shows on page 45. 

Mr. Rooney. What saving? You are building up with more em- 
ployees. Is that savings for the taxpayer? 

Mr. Suarer. It is when we can get more efficiency and use out of 
an employee and save $20,000 on this basis. We think it is good 
business, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. You may continue to think so. If one had not got- 
ten out last year’s justifications, gone to the trouble of looking this up 
as to what happened last year, one would never have learned, first 
with regard to the $51,000 which was put in here, or secondly, with 
regard to the 116 employees. Is that a fair statement? 

Mr. Nretson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to answer that 

Mr. Rooney. Every time we ask a question like this it becomes 
very quiet, and then finally Mr. Nielson tries to pull everyone out of the 
hole. Go ahead. 

Mr. Nrerson. Mr. Chairman, I wanted to notify the committee of 
this particular change. Because of our pressure of business and the 
committee’s also, I have not had the opportunity until a day before 
these hearings. 

Mr. Rooney. Why did you not put it right on the page here and 
then you would not have had to try to remember it? Why did you 
not do it the same as it had been done in the past? 
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Mr. Nrexson. This could have been laid out right in the record here 
so that it was available for everyone to see. In the future we will be 
very happy to do so. 

Mr. Rooney. You have already put the committee into a position 
where it is going to look with a jaundiced eye at this whole budget. 
At least, the majority of the committee. 


POLITICAL ENDORSEMENT OF CANDIDATES FOR TRADE MISSIONS 


With regard to these trade missions—and this request is in the 
amount of $600,000 therefor—it is the fact that in this Office of In- 
ternational Trade Fairs, in order to obtain administrative approval 
of a trade mission candidate, the Trade Missions Division submits its 
personal history statement and the preliminary information sheet to 
the Office of Personnel Management. Is that right? 

Mr. Fisk. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nre.son. That is correct. 

Mr. Roonry. And that then the Office of Personnel Management 
checks the candidate’s name with the Republican National Committee ; 
1s that right ? 

Mr. Macy. As Director of the Bureau of Foreign Commerce, I do 
not know what he does. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that right, gentlemen? You, Mr. Moore, Mr. Niel- 
son, you are in the budget mans ‘agement business. Is that the fact ? 

Mr. Moore. That was one of the things, done. 

Mr. Rooney. Is what I said the fact ? 

Mr. Moore. That is the fact. 

Mr. Rooney. That is done by telephone, is it ? 

Mr. Moore. That I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Who would know ? 

Mr. Moore. I would have to go back and find out from the Director 
of Per conuel, how he checks it. 


TRADE MISSIONS TO COMMERCIALLY DEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


Mr. Rooney. Has anyone in the State Department ever suggested 
that these trade missions should not be sent annually, especially to 
countries which are already commercially developed ? 

Mr. Macy. Yes, the State Department has made that statement. 

Mr. Rooney. Have State Department officials recommended that 
missions should be concentrated instead in the underedeveloped areas ? 
Mr. Macy. That more missions should go to undeveloped areas; 

that is right, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. No, that missions should be concentrated in the under- 
developed areas. 

Mr. Macy. That was the State Department’s view a year or two 
ago. 
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Mr. Rooney. That is their view right up to now; is it not ? 

Mr. Macy. I should not be speaking for the State Department. It 
is my understanding that they feel they should go more and more to 
those areas where exports from the United States would be— 

Mr. Rooney. And that you should not send these trade missions 
annually to countries which are already commercially developed; 3 
that right? 

Mr. Macy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Where is your list of countries to which you would 
send trade missions in the coming year ? 

Mr. Macy. On the next page. 

Mr. Rooney. Contrary to the advice of the State Department, you 
would send a trade mission to Japan. Right ? 

Mr. Macy. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And the same applies with regard to France. Is that 
right 2 

Mr. Macy. That is correct, sir 

Mr. Rooney. And the same applies with regard to Germany? 

Mr. Macy. Yes. We did not send to those countries this last vear, 

Mr. Roonry. I am talking of the ones you are proposing in the 
coming year. 

Mr. Macy. The point, Mr. Chairman, if I may, is it would not be 
consecutive years to those three places. 

Mr. Rooney. How about Japan ? 

Mr. Macy. Japan, the State Department is very anxious that we 
send one there each year. The attitude of not sending every year 
does not hold to all of the countries involved. It is on an individual 
country basis. 

Mr. Rooney. You know, or you should know, that Germany is just 
jumping with economic progress. It has not the slightest unemploy- 
ment situation. 

Mr. Macy. The opportunities for sale in Germany are very good. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you propose to send a trade mission there? 

Mr. Macy. To Hanover, yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. It would appear that 154 people who had served on 
mission teams were circularized, and replies were received from 101, 
and that in the replies with regard to this program one of the most 
frequently mentioned points was that: 
emphasis should be placed on the underdeveloped places, and visits to countries 
with old established commerce should be minimized. 

So they are in agreement, are they, with the State Department? 

Mr. Macy. On the basis of the investment, the problems of exports 
and imports, we are agreed that that is true, sir. On the basis of the 
changing of emphasis to expanding our export and putting more em- 
phasis on that, this will change both the State Department, the Com- 
merce Department, and, I am sure, people on trade missions having 
reports on various countr les. 
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We are all in agreement on these various statements prior to the 
change in the balance of payments situation, 


TRADE MISSION TO AUSTRALIA 


Mr. Rooney. Do you think it is necessary to send a trade mission 
whose members are approved by the Republican National Commit- 
tee to Australia? 

Mr. Macy. I think it is very necessary to send a team to Australia 
on the basis of the fact that the Australians have freed up their trade 
so that it is now possible for exports to go into Australia in very 
large quantities. 

Australia also, Mr. Chairman, has sent a large number of trade mis- 
sions to the United States. 


JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


Mr. Roonry. We shall at this point insert in the record pages 11 
through 48 of the justifications, which concern the trade fair part 
of the Department of Commerce request. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE F'AIRS 


INTRODUCTION 


In 1954, funds from the Emergency Fund for International Affairs were al- 
located to the Department of Commerce to establish the internstional trade fair 
program. Thus was launched a global program described by the President ‘to 
tell adequately the story of our free enterprise system and to provide effective 
international trade promotion cooperation.” The Congress subsequently enacted 
substantive legislation, Public Law 860, 84th Congress, under which the program 
is currently conducted. 

The international trade fair program seeks, first, to reveal to people abroad a 
true picture of the economic accomplishments of the United States, and to make 
clear the advanced state of our technology and the ever-growing strength of our 
free-enterprise economy. 

Secondly, the program emphasizes the good will and friendship of America and 
of Americans for people abroad, and our desire to trade not only in goods but 
in techniques, in skills and in cultural advancements 

Third, an important objective is toward increased operations in critical or 
Communist-dominated areas of the world, in an effort to tell the truth about 
America. 

The Office of International Trade Fairs seeks and obtains the cooperation of 
private U.S. businesses in advancing these objectives through loans of equip- 
ment and technical personnel. Thus, the program becomes a joint Government- 
industry venture with the cost to the taxpayer at a minimum. 

The emphasis on objectives varies from fair to fair, depending on the direc- 
tion of U.S. foreign policy in the country in which the fair is scheduled. In 
newly developing countries, presenting materials of pertinence to achieving 
economic progress in a free society is of paramount importance and the pro- 
motion of trade is secondary. In better developed areas, on the other hand, 
building a healthy two-way trade is a direct means of strengthening free gov- 
ernments and of forwarding U.S. foreign policy. 
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JOINT GUIDANCE OF THE PROGRAM 


In guiding the international trade fair program, the Department of State, 
the Department of Commerce, and the U.S. Information Agency have equal voice. 
The three entities work through an Interagency Trade Fair Committee. This 
committee is chaired by the Assistant Secretary for International Affairs of the 
Department of Commerce. 

Before this Committee comes each preposal for participation in an interna- 
tional trade fair scheduled for anywhere in the world. Such projects are con- 
sidered and discussed but are not immediately voted upon. Time is allowed for 
independent study by each Department and by the Agency. The embassy in 
the field is consulted and its recommendations are given major weight. 

The Committee passes on the major outline of contents and the theme for each 
exhibit and agrees on an overall budget. Thus, in all matters of policy guid- 
ance, the Department of State and its embassies, the United States Information 
Agency, and the Department of Commerce each study each project independently 
and in conference with each other. In the process every effort is made to 
appraise the probable results and the most economical means by which these 
desired results can be achieved. 

The degree to which American foreign policy objectives can be advanced by 
the project, the part private U.S. businesses can be persuaded to underwrite, 
and the possibility of favorably informing peoples in lands under Communist 
pressure are all items for major consideration by the Committee and its members. 

Once the specific fairs are chosen and the theme set for each, the operation 
becomes a responsibility of the Department of Commerce. Working closely 
with the U.S. embassy or consulate in the field, Commerce builds, staffs, operates, 
and dismantles the exhibit. 


ACCOMPLISH MENTS OF THE PROGRAM 


Since inception of the Government's trade fairs participation program over- 
seas in December 1954 more than 50 million people around the world have seen 
official exhibits of American products and services. This actual evidence of 
the ingenuity and efficiency of American industry—presented in carefully de- 
signed exhibits—tells most believably the story of our system of free and com- 
petitive enterprise. 

During fiscal year 1959, the Office of International Trade Fairs in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce planned, recruited, and managed large-scale exhibits at 10 
international trade fairs and 2 solo exhibits in Eastern Europe, adjacent to and 
behind the Iron Curtain, in Africa and in Asia, in both Near and Far East. 
Two additional representations were made under the program by the U.S. 
Information Agency, at the ninth German industries exhibition in Berlin, and 
in the Jeshyn International Fair, Kabul, Afghanistan. Fight and a half mil- 
lion people visited these 14 official exhibits. 

Besides accomplishing the major objective—to provide strategic representa- 
tion at vitally important economic crossroads globally—the program is also 
serving successfully the interest of American business abroad. The advantages 
of facilities in a national pavilion, shipping and other convenient arrangements, 
and widely circulated information about the merits of international trade fairs, 
have attracted increasing numbers of companies, both large and small, into this 
valuable promotion medium. Approximately 5,000 companies have so far joined 
their Government in this global project, lending or giving thousands of dollars 
in products, equipment and services during the past 5 years. An outstanding 
example of the industry support that the Office of International Trade Fairs 
has received in the past year was the cooperation of America’s food industry in 
providing equipment and stock for a full-scale operating American supermarket 
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as the U.S. exhibit for the Barcelona International Samples Fair in Spain. 
Some 700 companies were recruited by the National Association of Food Chains, 
in cooperation with OITF, to make this exhibit possible. Repeating the 1957 
success of a similar exhibit in Zagreb, Yugoslavia, all of the equipment was 
bought by the Spanish Government to use as a “pilot” plan for improving super- 
market enterprises recently started. 

An important extension of the program was launched this year by presenting 
“solo” exhibitions in strategically important areas—exclusively U.S. showings. 
A small industries exhibit was produced by OITF for principal cities in four 
sections of vast India. Highly successful showings were achieved at New Delhi, 
Calcutta, and Madras with Bombay to follow. The exhibit with theme “Promo- 
tion of Small Business and Private Enterprise” includes equipment and products 
from 100 American companies set up in 15 to 20 model shops and enterprises. 
Fully operating, these typical American small industries point up possibilities 
for India’s much needed industrialization. More than 1% million enthusiastic 
visitors saw the exhibits at New Delhi, Calcutta, and Madras and commendation 
was received from Prime Minister Nehru before India’s upper house. 

Official commendation has followed most of the 1959 U.S. exhibits, along with 
the enthusiastic reception by millions of other visitors. 

At Izmir, Turkey, the Governor, Kemal Hadimli, said: “This year the Ameri- 
can pavilion really deserves appreciation. From point of industrial and educa- 
tional purposes it takes first place in our fair.” 

At Calcutta, India, the newspaper Ananda Bazar Patrika, stated, “India can 
learn many things from the small industries shown in the exhibit. It is hoped 
that the exhibition will inspire our countrymen more and more.” 

At Paris, France, Le Monde commented: “The theme of trade exchanges be- 
tween France and the United States was exploited with talent and good 
taste * * * they tell us about the development of exchanges with ports animated 
by stereophonic sound, airports and trade routes which link France to the big 
American cities. * * * There couldn’t really be any better public relations.” 

At Tokyo, Japan, The Mainichi commented: “The key to the many-faceted 
U.S. market is intelligent market research—and Japanese will have a chance 
to study (in the exhibit) proven research methods step by step.” 

At Poznan, Poland, Dziennik Polski, Krakow, reported: ‘This year the U:S. 
exhibit shows light industry at the customer’s service. * * * Undoubtedly the 
magnet-drawing crowds includes the tastefully dressed, beautiful girls, explain- 
ing through microphones the merits and use of products. They do this with 
decided grace * * * and they are Polish. One cannot dispute that Americans 
know how to catch the public’s eye.” 

In fiscal year 1959 the program measurably benefited by improvements in 
management of OITF, as well as by an added year of experience in this new field 
of operations by the U.S. Government. Some of these improvements have been 
firmly established budgetary controls, new administrative procedures, and de- 
velopment of highly competent desicn staff within OITF. 

A summary report of all exhibits presented by OITF in fiscal year 1959 
follows : 
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JUSTIFICATION FOR AN EXPANDED PROGRAM 


The trade fair program, with its 5-year record of accomplishment, today faces 
the sharp challenge of Soviet economic expansion. Every American has been 
made acutely aware by statements, here on our home soil, of the Soviet leader’s 
tirm intention to step up economic competition with the United States. Economie 
competition, of course, can also indicate political competition on the world 
scene. 

It is imperative, with this serious situation confronting us, that there be more 
aggressive efforts to meet Soviet competition on the trade fairs stage. More 
than 10 years ago the Communists began using that stage for their own ob- 
jectives. Since then the United States successfully demonstrated that it, too, can 
flex its industrial muscles in public presentations in many countries—and can 
do it with a showmanship that appeals to people everywhere. 

The Communist bloc is not our only problem, The friendly nations are also in- 
tensifying their bids for world trade. 

In our exhibits program we present the products of our free and competitive 
enterprise system, as symbols of our American way of life. We show the world 
how they help build our strong economy, and indicate our readiness to extend the 
trade of our products to distant areas. 

Now in the stepped-up global race stretching before us, this Government- 
industry program of official exhibits must reach more people, with even stronger 
evidence of American ingenuity. Our present budget limits us to approximately 
14 exhibits a year. Annually we turn down more invitations than we are able 
to accept, some to countries where our showing would have high value. 

The time for action is now. A step in the right direction is the expanded pro- 
gram recommended in this budget presentation. 

There is ample evidence that this country’s official exhibits have been tre 
mendously effective in creating a better understanding of America’s objectives. 
Among the programs to gain us friends around the world, the exhibit program 
is undoubtedly among the most successful. At the trade fairs a wonderful seg- 
ment of our country is placed on view. There is life, color, and movement in it. 
Visitors can see, closeup. They can touch, with their hands. They can feel 
the spirit of it all. They take away on impression that is unforgettable—some- 
thing to talk about with their relatives, neighbors, and friends for time to come. 
It is a program reaching directly to everybody—those who are educated, those 
who are not. The human reaction to this impressively told story of America is 
friendly, pleasant, optimistic. People in the other countries want many of the 
same things we do. But they have little awareness of how this country has 
managed to attain them. When they see the American exhibits they can begin 
to comprehend the hard-won experiences through which our new country has 
struggled to reach today’s skills of production and distribution. 

American concerns taking part in official exhibits are serving their country 
with honor in the hot economic war. In upholding our national prestige among 
nations, they increase their own in the contest for world markets. They show 
that a strong industrial community is the backbone of a vigorous country, whose 
citizens are well served in a high standard of living. 

$y thus sharing our experiences, by opening new visions, we strive through 
the trade fair program to contribute to human progress and to the peace of 
the world. Expansion and improvement of the program is demanded by the 
sharper international competitions of today. 

The following table compares the fiscal year 1961 estimate with total funds 
available and with the allocation for fiscal year 1960. 
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COMPARISON WITH FISCAL YEAR 1960 PROGRAM 


The budget estimate for fiscal year 1961 is $1,563,500 greater than the allo 
eation for fiscal year 1960. This includes $875,000 for the Turin Centennial 
Exposition, a nonrecurring special project. The net increase in allocation for 
OITF regular program activities is $688 500. Funds appropriated prior to 
fiscal year 1960 amounting to $327,000 were available and were programed to- 
gether with funds appropriated for use in fiscal year 1960 to finance the current 
year’s program. 

Although the actual number of exhibits scheduled for the current fiscal year 
totals 15, only 13 are full-scale exhibits. Small-scale exhibits at Damascus and 
Mogadiscio were financed in the current fiscal year from the President’s special 
international program fund at a cost of $39,000. The schedule for fiscal year 
1961 includes 17 full-scale exhibits or an increase of 4 exhibits. This will permit 
exhibiting in places such as Cairo, Baghdad, Rio de Janeiro, and Rangoon where 
U.S. trade fair exhibits have never been held. The cost of these additional 
exhibits, together with certain cost adjustments reflected when comparing ex 
hibits in different locations, plus a net increase of $13,000 in staff salaries and 
related expenses, accounts for the requested increase of $688,500 in allocation 
for fiscal year 1961. 

The amounts included in the net increase of $13,000 for staff salaries and re- 
lated expenses are explained in the sections of this document dealing with 
“Other fair costs,” “Direction and administration,” and “Office of the Seecre- 
tary.” Anticipated new or increased uncontrollable costs of employee fringe 
benefits i.e., the employee health benefits program and greater coverage of 
OITF employees under the civil service retirement plan, account for the major 
portion of this net increase. 





SCOPE OF PROGRAM 


The number of exhibits contemplated in fiscal year 1961, shown in the table 
below, is compared with fiscal years 1959 and 1960. Exhibits are of two prin 
cipal types. Central exhibits are those at the regularly scheduled trade fairs, 
whereas solo exhibits are those which the United States plans to stage independ- 
ently, such as recently held in India and as planned for Latin America and 
southeast Asia. Comparative figures are as follows: 


Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1959 196) | 1961 


Central exhibits___. ia ii eh a a Sh la 12 1 
Solo exhibits ; ‘ sb cahibipemeieatc 2 


ma 
n 


It should be noted that the list of fairs, shown in subsequent tables, in which 
participation is proposed for fiscal year 1961, has been based upon the best 
evaluation which can be made at this time of the locations where the United 
States should plan to exhibit. As the program develops, modification may be- 
come necessary due to circumstances such as cancellation of fairs, a changed 
international situation, or other. program considerations. Such changes, how- 
ever, are on the basis of the situation existing at the time planning for each 
fair should get underway and must be approved by the Trade Fair Committee 
of the Operations Coordinating Board. 


_ ie a 


ie. ae ee” 


Dar of DD he 


ge 
of 
ior 


ble 
in- 
iTS, 
nd- 
ind 
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The estimate provides the remainder of funds required for the fall 1960 fairs 
as Well as the complete funding of the spring 1961 fairs. Provision is also made 
for advance expenses of eight fairs in the fall of 1961. The percentage of ad- 
vance expenses requested for fall of 1961 fairs is the same as the percentage 
available in the current year for fall of 1960 fairs where the locations are com- 
parable. Experience has shown that the amount requested herein for advance 
needs in connection with each fall 1961 fair represents the minimum which 
should be available for obligation prior to the beginning of fiscal year 1962, for 
items such as rent, design services, construction, exhibit procurement, tech- 
nician and consultant services, transportation, and handling. The specific jus- 
tifications for the estimated advance expenses, which average 57 percent of the 
total estimated fair cost are contained in the writeup for each fair. 

Included in the estimate is a series of small industries exhibits in Latin 
America and southeast Asia. Based on the success of this type of exhibit in 
India the past year in showing the people of that country the role of small in- 
dustries in the economic life of the United States, and the effect these industries 
could have on India’s plan for increased industrialization, it is believed that 
this type of exhibit should be displayed in other underdeveloped areas of the 
world, where such showings would assist in the development of those countries, 
thereby advancing our foreign policy objectives. 

The amount of $17,400 included in the estimate for representation for the 
regular program is, it is believed, an absolute minimum for this type of expense 
at the customary official functions which the United States should hold at the 
fair sites proposed for fiscal year 1961. This compares with a limitation of 
$6,800 in the current fiscal year which will not provide adequately for the mini- 
mum representational requirements. In the past, fair management personnel 
have incurred out-of-pocket costs, because of the inadequacy of funds within 
this limitation, in order to have the United States, on such important occasions 
as “America Day,” appropriately represented. It is believed that the additional 
promotion value obtained by the expenditure of a nominal amount per fair, 
such as requested for 1961 will be worth many times the cost in helping to ob- 
tain the maximum impact on the audiences. The estimate for 1961 is based upon 
the minimum heed of approximately $800 in a small fair, $1,000 in a medium- 
sized fair, and $1,200 in a large fair. These amounts will be available not only 
for “America Day” but should also permit the exhibit manager to have smaller 
groups representing industry and the local government together when the occa- 
sion demands this type of entertainment. 

The program for fiscal year 1961, as currently planned, is shown in the table 
which follows. Since some fairs in each year involve funding from 2 years’ 
appropriations, this table indicates the amounts required for each year. Also 
shown are the following tables: 

Summary of total activity costs by object class, fiscal years 1959, 1960, and 
1961. 

Summary of direct fair costs by fair and by object class, fiscal year 1961. 

Comparative summary of fair program fiscal years 1959, 1960, and 1961. 

Summary of direct fair costs by object class, fiscal years 1959, 1960, and 
1961. 
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ALLOCATION TO THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE Farrs 


Summary of fiscal year 1961 budget estimate and relation of estimate to total cost of 
fairs involved 





Regular program 


FAIR OR PROJECT 


Fall, 1960: 


Kabul, Afghanistan 


Izmir, ‘Turkey 


Damascus, United Arab Republic 


Vienna, Austria 


Zagreb, Yugoslavia 
Berlin, West Germany 


Salonika, Greece 
Tunis, Tunisia 


Colombo, Ceylon, 


Total, fall, 1960 fairs 


Spring, 1961: 


Bogota, Colombia, Solo 
Cairo, Egypt._........-. chdandiied 
Casablanca, Morocco 


Baghdad, Iraq 
Tokyo, Japan 
Poznan, Poland 
Barcelona, Spain 


Total, spring, 1961 fairs... 


Fall 1961: 


Solo. 


Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 


Damascus, United Arab Republic 


Zagreb, Yugoslavia 


Berlin, West Germany- .---..--- i 


Brno, Czechoslovakia 


Salonika, Greece 
Tunis, Tunisia 
Lima, Peru_--- 


Rangoon, Burma, Solo. 


Total, fall 1961 fairs__-- 


Total direct fair cost __- 


Other fair costs_- 


Total fair cost 


Direction and administration__- 


Office of the Seeretary. --- 


Total, fiscal year 1961 Ameer pro- 


gram. 


SPECIAL EXHIBIT 


Centennial ee, Turin, Italy: 


Direct fair cost- 
Other fair costs 


Total, special exhibit-_-- 


Total, fiscal year 1961 estimate-- 


Opening 
date 


August 
- {> 5 ie 
_.do 
September 
_...do 
/ do 
_.do 


| October 


oo! 
| 


| June 


} 


| November 


..do 5 
do 


August.. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


September. | -| 


._.do 
"6": 
_do 
October 
.do.. 


do 


| 








Financing Representa- 
from prior tion in- 
Total esti- | or subse- Budget cluded in 
mated cost | quent year; estimate, budget 
| appropria- | fiscal year | estimate 
tions 1961 
| 
| FY 1960 | 
$300, 000 $240, 000 $60, 000 $1, 200 
165, 000 | 115, 000 | 50, 000 | 1.000 
150, 000 | 105, 000 | 45, 000 | 1, 000 
150, 000 | 90, 000 60, 000 1, 000 
230, 000 | 140, 000 90, 000 1, 200 
125, 000 | 25, 000 | 100, 000 800 
200, 000 | 120, 000 | 80, 000 | 1, 200 
135, 000 81, 000 54, 000 800 
160, 000 95, 000 65, 000 4 000 
- — al ~-- - - - | - —_ -— 
1, 615, 000 1,011, 000 604, 000 | 9, , 200 
- ir 
165, 000 | 165, 000 | 1, 000 
175, 000 175, 000 1, 000 
200, 000 |__. j 200, 000 | 1, 200 
150, 000 150, 000 | 1, 000 
200, 000 | 200), 000 | 1 200 
200, 000 | 200, 000 | 1,200 
175, 000 | 75, 000 | 1, 000 
165, 000 145, 000 | 1, 000 
1, 430, 000 |. 1, 430, 000 ”® 600 
FY 1962 ia 
150, 000 45, 000 105, 000 | 
230, 000 | 92, 000 138, 000 
125, 000 100, 000 | 25, 000 | 
200, 000 | 80,000 | 120, 000 
200, 000 | 80, 000 | 120, 000 | < 
150,000 | 60,000 | 60.000. |... caskidbens 
175, 000 70, 000 | 105, 000 | 
150, 000 60, 000 | 90, 000 | . 
— . — — - | —E 
1, 380, 000 | 587,000 | 793, 000 Ka 
4,425,000 | 1,598,000 | 2,827,000 | $17, 300 
724, 400 
8 5t) 400 Fo ee 
seed 513, 100 | 
35, 500 | -- ae 
4, 100, 000 
780, 000 
95, 000 | 
875, 000 875, 000 7, 00 
4,975, 000 25, 300 
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ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
















































































L Fairs 
Total program including Turin Centennial Exposition—Object classification 
of niece os | 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1959 1960 1961 
_— _ — — —_ —_ —— — —_— | -_——- | ———_—_____ 
La Total number of permanent positions.__..............._-- we 116 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions..................--. 2 | 
a Average number of all employees___.............----.--...- 101 | 
. Number of employees at end of year_-.-.........-.-- eee ll 3 
Average GS grade and salary..................-... sigtaaiinciapetiaan 1 8.9 ‘$7 686 | 8.9 
Personal services: 
Permanent positions-____- a a ee $725, 730 | $844, 745 $936, 725 
Positions other than permanent........-_----.--...-.---- | 30, 005 | 30, 000 25. 000 
300 Other personal services... -- ohck jason ciienieia Ao En i 19, 642 | 27, 505 | 22, 925 
rae = ctenbttalapeninriiincsanling tana memmaes 
000 SOME, DATONG SURINND: 55 nao cnn nian dalpriniibdonensoce! 775, 37 902, 250 | 984, 650 
= Travel. - ; uveteneneminnaniseae’ 315, 062 | 460, 000 531, 600 
200 Transportation of things. ea el ee eee ee eae 229, 529 | 396, 150 427, 000 
Communication services.-..................... tnhwabeaie 100, 883 112, 000 105, 400 
800 RIS GAM AUS OUR WIIEE gos icin cnn mene nnecccoocecceioes 256, 116 | 258, 300 271. 400 
200 Printing and reproduction _- hacen ieraiemngh lain haan eeivicieenta | 25, 801 | 27, 250 42, 350 
800 Other contractual services.........-----------------------. a 903,469 | 1, 652, 799 1, 949, 800 
000 Oe lt rr ee eee bance 154, 098 168, 550 | 134, 000 
aa BOMORL,. 2.4202 ons Hiss nhbeas-cdnie ate core netitie Sih e= “é<0 92, 455 | 208, 000 | 157, 850 
200 Grants, subsidies, and contributions.__-._-.--.---.------__- < 43, 030 | 45, 100 | 57, 550 
TT Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims.._................-- | TED deecsdsnvattniddbbiwadcens 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities-...................-....-.- 95 | 200 | 200 
oo Taxes and assessments_-.........---.-.-- ponsnns babadaoncsenen 2,112 | 3, 200 3, 200 
7 Total obligations..................-..-- PRT LEA RES tot | 2, 899, 502 | 4, 228, 799 | 4, 665, 000 
, 200 -——— ——_—— - - iio 
, 200 
f = Distribution of direct fair costs by object class and by fair, fiscal year 1961 
:, 600 | | | | 
-——= | Trans- | Com- | Rent | Print-| Other | Sup- 
Fair or exhibit | Travel| porta- | mumi-;} and |ingand | no ic-| plies | Equip-| Totals 
poe | tion of | cation ntility | repro- ial and ma-| ment 
wiolies | things ree eke a adres | terials 
oe eee ee eee | ~ a | 
cose Fiscal year 1961: 
— Kabul, Afghanistan.....| $12,000] $16,000) $2, 000) $1, 500). 28, 500! .-------| $60,000 
aa Izmir, Turkey- 13,000} 9,000) 2,000]. 2,000} $1,500} 19,500] $3,000|___.__--| 50,000 
sie Damascus, Syria......--}| 11,500} 8,500] 1,500} 2,000] 1,500) 17,000} 2,000) $1,000} 45,000 
——— Vienna, Austria. __- 10,500} 9,500} 2,500 1,500} 1,500) 31,500} 2,500 500} 60, 000 
aia Zagreb, Yugoslavia. 12,500} 10,000) 2, 500! 5,000} 1,500) 54,200) 3,800 500 90, 000 
<== Berlin, West Germany 8, 000 3, 000 2, 000 1, 900) 1,500} 77, 600] 3, 500 2,500} 100,000 
17, 800 Salonika, Greece ---| 12,000) 9,000] 2,000) 2,000) 2,000) 50,000} 2,000) 1,000] 80,000 
ve Tunis, Tunisia_-__- |} 10,600 7,000 3,000} 3,000) 1,500) 23,900) 4,500 500 54, 000 
——- Colombo, Ceylon, Solo. .| 15,500) 12,000 2,000! 7,600} 2,000) 21,900) 3,500 500 65, 000 
wowece Bogota, Colombia, Solo | 12,000 19, 500} 3,000} 12,000} 2,500} 106,000) 8,000} 2,000] 165,000 
adacee Cairo, Egypt- -- | 21,000} 24,500) 6,000; 8,000) 3,000 101, 000] 10,000} 1,500) 175,000 
a~----- Casablanca, Morocco...| 15,000) 22,000} 4,500) 9,000) 2,000) 140,500} 6,000) 1,000] 200,000 
—_— Baghdad, Iraq_- 18, 000) 26, 000) 5,000} 7,000} 3,000) 86,000} 4,000 1,000} 150,000 
Tokyo, Japan saeaae 24,000} 29,500) 5, 500) 12, 000} 2,000} 120,500) 5,000 1,500} 200,000 
Poznan, Poland- _.-| 22,300} 28,500! 5,500} 35,000} 3,500) 94,200) 7,000! 4,000] 200,000 
Barcelona, Spain --| 16,500) 23, 500) 4" 000] ai. 000) 2,000} 102,000} 5,000) 1,000} 175,000 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil...| 14, 500) 20, 500) 3, 500) 9, 500) 3,250} 108, 250 4, 000 1, 501 165, 000 
{— — \— — —-- — — nae — 
Subtotal. -_..........-.| 248,900) 278, 000} 56, 500 140, 009) 34, 250/1, 182, 550} 73, 800] 20, 00 2, 034, 000 
Fiscal year 1962: | | 
Damascus, Syria-__. 4,000} 18,000 2, 000) 10, 000] oidbdarnids | 62,500 6, 000 2, 50( 105, 000 
—— Zagreb, Yugoslavia- -_- 4,200} 13, 000} 2, 000| 35, 000)----.-- 75,600} 6,100} 2,100] 138,000 
7, 500 Berlin, West Germany_}| 2,000} 7,000) 1, 000}---- ae 12,000} 2,500 5M 25, 000 
— ' Brno, Czechoslovakia 6,000} 18,000} 2,000] 15, 000!_- 72,500! 5,500 1,006} 120,000 
25, 300 Salonika, Greece 4,000) 17,000) 2,000) 25,000).-.-- | 64,500) 5,500 2,006} 120, 000 
Tunis, Tunisia 3, 200 5, 000 1,500} 5, 000)----- : 67,650} 6,000) 1, 650 90, 000 
Lima, Peru | 3,700} 5,000 1,000) 8, 500)--..-.- 77,600} 9,100 106} 105,000 
Rangoon, Burma, Solo - 3, 500) 8,000} 1,500) 7, 000}...-. aS 63, 000) 6,000} 1, 006 90, 000 
Subtotal_---- . 30, 600) “91, 000| _ 13,000} 105, 500 --------| 495,350] 46,700) 10,856) 798, 000 


¥ 
69, 500) 245, 500] 34, 250/1, 677, 900 120, 500} 30, 850)2, 827, 000 


Total, direct fair | ) 
eee 500} 369, 000 
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ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


FatrRs 


Comparative summary of fair program, fiscal years 1959, 1960, and 1961 


Fair or project 


Fall fairs 

Kabul, Afghanistan 

Izmir, Turkey 

Damascus. Syria 

Belgrade, Yugoslavia 

Vienna, Austria 

Zagreb, Yugoslavia 

Berlin, West Germany 

Salonika, Greece 

Bari, Italy 

Madras, India ‘ 

Mogadiscio, Somalia 

Tunis, Tunisia 

Lima, Peru ae : 

Colombo, Cevlon, Solo 

New Delhi, India £4 

New Delhi, India 
(NDWAF) 


Subtotal 


Spring fairs 


R } 


ozota, Colombia, Solo 
Cairo, E ry 
Bombay, India 
Calcutta, India 

Osaka, Japan 
Casablanca, Morocco 
Bachdad, Iraq 

Milan, Italy 

Tokyo, Janan 

Paris, France 

Poznan, Poland 
Barcelona, Spain ce 
Rio de Janeiro, Braz 





Subtotal 


Total, direct fair cost by 
fiscal year program 
Less advance expenses on 
fiscal year 1961 fairs from 

fiscal year 1960 funds 
Plus advance expenses on 

fiscal year 1962 fairs from 

fiscal year 1961 funds 


Total estimate, direct 
fair cost, fiscal year 
1961 


1 Exhibit mounted by USIA. 


international program. 


NOTE Amounts shown for ir 


national program without regard t 


Fiscal year 1959 fairs 


Opening 
date Obligations | Estimated Total 
through cost to | estimated 
Nov. 30, complete cost 
1959 
August... $13, 054 |_. : $13, 054 
ae 80, 789 sO, 789 
5.200 ee 
__.do 16, 238 16, 238 
September 148, 940 148, 940 
ie caliene 177, 279 177, 279 
ST 116, 958 116, 958 
..-do 
£3.00 oa 
- do 
do 
October 71, 255 71, 255 
do * a 
November 
December... 164, 969 $1, 000 165, 969 
G0.nesect 
denenipaidas 789, 482 1,000 790, 482 
February... 
ao 
March 
do 72, 406 9, 907 82, 313 
Ar } 
do 112, 769 4, 568 117, 337 
do - 
May 210, 680 3, 900 214, 5a 
‘do 78, 687 3, 542 82, 229 
June 123, 343 24, 584 147, 927 
do 88. 039 14, 905 102, 944 
dao 
oo 685, 924 61, 406 747, 330 
| 
a 1, 475, 406 62,406 | 1, 537,812 
Amount shown hereir presents financin 
adi fairs represent t ost of exhibit fror 
fiscal 5 fur ul | ted 


T 


otal estimated cost 


Fiscal year) Fiseal year 
1960 fairs 


$24, 000 


224, 090 


125, 000 | 


198, 000 


94,000 | 
112,000 | 
1 15,000 


125, 000 
155, 000 


362, 000 


434. 000 


145. 000 
199, 000 
180, 000 
150, 000 
215, 000 


> oOo 


$14. 000 


1961 fairs 


$300, 000 
165, 000 
150, 000 
150, 000 
230, 000 
125, 000 
200, 000 
135, 000 
160, 000 

1, 615, 000 
165, 000 
175, 000 
2), 000 
150, 009 
200, 000 
200, 000 
175, 000 
165, 000 

1, 430, 000 

3, 045, O06 

~ 1,011, 000 
+-793, 000 
2, 827, 000 
pet a1 
clal inter 


0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
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ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
Fairs 


Direct fair cost, regular OITF activities—Object classification 


| 


Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 





| 19.9 1960 1961 

ithe ophnaizertinin—ciigitiahaeeaie 2 |—___— SH Iago Tea 
ODVO cocci ak eee tetubenesn crs cam od baek $165, 688 $290, 000 | $279, 500 
Tranpanortation OF CRs beii- sched nb vegcinsetbrmetnenaeeosos 222, £36 385, 000 369, 000 
[COC S00 TIN 6. a coneenrecagnsgcoad See 68,978 77, £00 | 69, 500 
Rents and utility services__._.__.._-- boccoucaded rte | 244, 159 | 243, 000 245, £00 
Printing and reproduction 5 ee Seas sateen seca w Soden sata 21, 606 23, 000 | 34, 250 
Other eentraatmel ser Wie i 6 nist 5 nnn<smenecens-sebeapene 844, 246 1 ee 1, 677, 900 
ED te ORE. 0 nn ecamsecanenesaimannes saaenaaee 141, 866 | 142, 000 | 120, £00 
Equipment-_.- a reebaed ; écwctidecsdnulbauvebouedbe 80, 076 155,000 | 30, 850 
Pensions, annuities and insurance claims._.......-.....-..----| Rattle. |..J. cn tnceentysn dageeill aa caiman anti 
ho ninimamtaminnmmpeetns tGimmne Seti SET lotsa waieeeanhn tenes 

etal Caen bi icc ci cele ee Ba dul 1, 791, 483 2, 833, 799 | 2, 827, 000 


FISCAL YEAR 1961 REQUIREMENTS 


Kabul, Afghanistan (August 1960), $60,000 


Afghanistan, with its entire northern frontier contiguous to the Soviet Union 
and an eastern corridor opening into Communist China, is a continuing target 
for the Moscow-Peking axis. This effort includes the economic, psychological, 
and political fields. Early in August, Afghanistan, particularly Kabul the 
capital city, celebrates Afghanistan independence. The Afghan Government 
sponsors an international commercial and industrial fair as part of the inde- 
pendence observation every second year. Having participated on an emergency 
basis in 1956, the U.S. effort in 1958 was minimal, a history which points to the 
need for effective action in 1960. This will provide the United States with an 
opportunity to demonstrate, in a year of particular importance for U.S.-Afghan 
relations, its interest in Afghanistans’ present and future. 

In 1960, the U.S.S.R. and Communist China, using permanent buildings on the 
fair grounds, are expected to lead the Communist bloc effort which is expected 
also to include Czechoslovakia. Present American plans, competitive in nature 
with that of the Chinese and Soviets, envisage concentration on exhibit-content 
rather than expenditure of funds for a building which would be impractical for 
the United States. By tailoring the exhibit content specifically to the Afghan 
situation, the United States will be in a position to exploit in flexible fashion the 
opportunities of the calendar year 1960. The United States may thus anticipate 
maximum impact. 

Since 80 percent of the cost of this fair is programed from funds allocated for 
this purpose in fiscal year 1960, only $60,000 will be required in fiscal year 1961 
to complete the funding of this project. 


Izmir, Turkey (Auqust 1960), $50,000 


The Izmir Fair, held in the center of an important trading and agricultural 
area, is the oldest and best trade fair established in strategic Turkey. Recent 
U.S. exhibits, in direct competition with high quality exhibits from the U.S.S.R. 
and its satellites, have drawn more visitors. Turkey, as a member of NATO 
and the Baghdad Pact, is an extremely imvortant ally of the United States and 
the West. It is important that the United States participate in the fair thereby 
helning to maintain the favorable position it now occupies in the minds of the 
Turkish peonle. Nonparticipation would be looked upon as an indication of 
diminution of American support and interest in Turkey. 

Under current plans, because of budgetary limitations, an exhibit is scheduled 
in Izmir every other year. In 1958 the content of our exhibit was insufficient 
for a U.S. showing in this important area. The cost of the fall 1960 exhibit 
shonld reflect a large increase over the actual cost of the fall 1958 show because 
of chanved content, the use of an outside designer and the inflation that has 
taken nlace in Turkey. 

The amount requested will be sufficient. with the amount that is available 
from current year funds, to finance the entire exhibit. 
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Damascus, Syria (August 1960 and 1961): Fall 1960, $45,000; fall 1961 advance 
expenses, $105,000 

Participation in these two Damascus International Trade Fairs, from which 
the United States abstained in 1957 and 1958, is now especially important be- 
cause of the improved relations between the United State and the United Arab 
Republic. This participation will complement effectively the Cairo exhibit sched- 
uled for the spring of 1961. The importance which the Syrians attach to this 
annual event has for them significant prestige considerations. Though labeled 
as a trade fair, the Damascus event has become increasingly political in tone 
with bloc countries taking the lead in providing exhibits glorifying communism, 
The U.S. exhibit, therefore, must be of such scope and quality as to compete 
with the Soviet bloc entries. 

It is estimated that approximately 70 percent or $105,000 of the total cost of 
the 1961 exhibit must be made available in fiscal year 1961 for advance expenses, 
Contracts for rental, design, and installation must be obligated in fiscal year 
1961. Exhibits and related materials will have to be shipped prior to June 30 
in order to arrive in sufficient time for construction and installation before open- 
ing day. The amount requested for the fall 1960 fair will, together with the 
amount programed from current year funds, complete the funding of this 
exhibit. 

Vienna, Austria (September 1960), $60,000 

Vienna is a highly important site for American participation in a trade fair. 
It is a meeting place of industrialists, merchants, political leaders and notables 
from both sides of the Iron Curtain. An American exhibit has political and 
social, as well as economic value. The Vienna Autumn Fair of 1960 will have 
U.S. participation in its own modern, efficient pavilion (erected in 1957) which 
is adjacent to a huge Russian structure. Russia—as is true of many Iron Cur- 
tain countries—has exhibits at all the Vienna trade fairs. 

While the United States has not been able to participate every year, its ex- 
hibits have been invariably successful, not only from the viewpoint of trade, but 
also from the aspect of increased American prestige. Another result has been 
to give viewers a feeling that the United States still has the goods, the know-how 
and the ingenuity to stay at the forefront in the international trade race. Aus- 
tria, legislated into neutrality, is a constant target for Communist propaganda 
activity. This is illustrated by the 1959 World Youth Festival which the Soviets 
chose to stage in Vienna. The location of a trade fair in the country’s largest 
city invariably meets with a friendly reception from buyers and observers. 

The amount requested will be sufficient, with the amount that is available 
from current year funds, to finance the entire exhibit. No construction is re- 
quired at the fair site, only refurbishing, decor, and exhibit installation are 
necessary to the existing building. 


Zagreb, Yugoslavia (September 1960 and 1961): Fall 1960, $90,000; fall 1961 
advance expenses, $138,000 

Participation in the annual International Trade Fair in Zagreb affords the 
United States a challenging opportunity to demonstrate the achievements of a 
free economy. Because of Yugoslavia’s strategic location and situation, the 
impact of the U.S. exhibit at the fair and the message “Benefits of a Free So- 
ciety” will reach beyond the borders of the host country. 

The U.S. exhibit in 1960 will be built around a super drug fair, approximately 
a junior department store in size and content. Through the medium of indi- 
vidual exhibits, American developments in the field of mass production, distri- 
bution, and merchandising will clearly illustrate the great variety of goods and 
services available to the average American consumer. This factual presenta- 
tion cannot help but answer certain Communist distortions of America. 

Financing the Zagreb Fair, in which the United States participates annually, 
requires funds in fiscal year 1961 for both the fall fair of 1960 and the fall fair 
of 1961. For the fall fair of 1960, funds are needed to pay the costs of exhibit 
installation and dismantling. of local operating personnel (hostesses, demon- 
strators, guards, etc), of packing and shipping materials from the fair and of 
meeting normal fair operating and post fair costs. For the fall fair of 1961, at 
least 60 percent of the total fair budget will be required as advance funds even 
though the fair is held in fiscal year 1962. Rent of approximately $35,000 is 
due and payable as soon as the United States has accepted the invitation of the 
Yugoslavian Government to participate. The design contract for interior decor 
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and the staging of exhibits should be let by February 1961. Sinee Zagreb is 
inland from the port of Rejcka, experience has shown that all exhibits should 
be procured and shipped from the United States by June in order to arrive at the 
fair site in time for installation and for the training of demonstrators. In order 
to avoid excessive labor costs in July and August, exhibit installation contracts 
for refurbishing the pavilion, building platforms, stages, background decor, etc., 
must be let not later than June. 


Berlin, West Germany (September 1960 and 1961): Fall 1960, $100,000; fall 1961 
advance expenses, $25,000 


More than 57 nations participate each year in the industrial fair held in West 
Berlin. This showcase is particularly significant in view of the great influx 
of visitors who come from the Soviet Zone of Germany to see the products of 
the free world and learn also about life in the United States. Equally important, 
is the fact that this annual Berlin Industrial Fair is the free world’s and West 
Germany’s answer to the large and elaborate Leipzig Trade Fair. The United 
States has exhibited annually at the Berlin Fair since its inception in 1949. 
Because the United States possesses an exhibition building (Marshall House) 
which stands on the Berlin fair grounds, the costs of the U.S. exhibit have been 
appreciably reduced. 

This exhibit differs from other fall exhibits in that a smaller amount is re- 
quired in the previous year for advance expenses. Experience has shown that 
only 20 percent is needed for advance costs; therefore, 80 percent of the total 
estimated cost is required in the fiscal year in which the fair is held. 


Salonika, Greece (September 1960 and 1961): Fall 1960, $80,000; fall 1961 ad- 
vance expenses, $120,000 

Participation in the Salonika Trade Fair, a major international fair, held in 
an area with relatively strong leftist elements and attracting almost 1% million 
persons annually, is an important contribution to U.S. policy objectives in 
Greece. The Soviet Union is continuing an active economic and political offen- 
sive in an effort to weaken traditional Greek ties with the United States and the 
West. Russia, as well as other Soviet bloc countries, has been participating in 
the Salonika Trade Fairs with very substantial, comprehensive, and attractive 
exhibits. It is considered of high priority importance that the United States 
participate in these fairs not only to help meet and counter this challenge but, 
also, to provide further evidence to the Greeks of America’s interest in them 
as an important friend, ally, and member of NATO. 

The amount of $80,000 requested for the fall 1960 fair will provide for the 
necessary completion costs of this exhibit. The estimate of advance expenses 
for the fall 1961 fair required in fiscal year 1961 represents 60 percent or $120,- 
000 of the total cost of the fair. 


Tunis, Tunisia (October 1960 and 1961): Fall 1960, $54,000; fall 1961 advance 
expenses, $90,000 

Tunis is the only important trade fair in north Africa scheduled to open in 
the fall of 1960, the fourth anniversary of Tunisian independence. There will 
be heavy Sino-Soviet bloc participation, particularly as the bloc is increasing 
its efforts to win the minds of the Africans and to grasp the trade development 
potential of the African Continent. For this reason an exhibit of greater magni- 
tude is planned in the current fiscal year and a further increase is anticipated 
is fiscal year 1961. In addition to emphasizing the benefits of a close Tunisian- 
American cooperation, the fair can provide to an anticipated audience of half 
a million persons striking evidence of American interest in the people and Goy- 
ernment of Tunisia. 

U.S. participation in these fairs is important in the light of Tunisia’s strategic 
position in north Africa. The role played in Tunisia’s political life by the trade 
unions underscores the need to present appropriate aspects of American manage- 
ment and labor activity which have contributed to the development of the U.S. 
economy and to the growth of a stable democratic society. Based on past ex- 
perience, the American pavilion can generate considerable good will in demon- 
strating to the Tunisian public that the United States is sincerely interested 
in the increased well-being of the Tunisian people. 

The amounts requested include $54,000 to complete the funding of the fall 
1960 fair and $90,000 or 60 percent of the total cost for necessary advance ex- 
penses of the fall 1961 fair. 
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Colombo, Ceylon Solo (November 1960), $65,000 

Plans for this exhibit are in response to the stepped-up Soviet bloc economical 
offensive in that country. The exhibit, the first to be presented in Ceylon under 
the trade fair program, would be of the “small industries” type. It will stress 
the useful role which the private companies in the small industries can play 
in helping to improve economic and labor conditions in a country such as Ceylon. 
Such an exhibit is considered to be desirable in view of the program being un- 
dertaken by the Communists of that country. Ceylon is in urgent need of 
developing small industries in order that it may strengthen its economic founda- 
tion and improve its balance-of-payment situation. 

The Communist bloc has held three major exhibits in Colombo in the past 2 
years. Czechoslovakia presented an industrial exhibition in March 1957. Com 
munist China sponsored a commodity exhibition in March 1958. An extensive 
industrial exhibit was presented by the U.S.S.R. in November 1959. These Sino 
Soviet bloc countries show an intensive desire to dominate the Ceylon political 
situation. 

The amount requested, together with the amount estimated to be available from 
current year funds, will be sufficient to finance the entire exhibit. 

Bogotd, Colombia Solo (February 1961), $165,000 

The creation of an atmosphere favorable to free enterprise is also a problem 
of increasing concern to the United States in Latin America. American efforts 
to help the countries in this area to develop sound economies are of necessity 
predicated on a parallel mobilizing local energies and resources. Because of 
continvred depressed living standards for large segments of the population, 
campaigns waged by Marxists and other demagogs against canitalism find 
a receptive audience. The need to demonstrate the importance of small indus- 
tries, which strenethen the economic viability of a free society by increasing 
emplovment opportunities and raising living standards, is equally important in 
the Latin American area. Another problem in this area which is similar to that 
which evists in other less developed areas of the world is the paucity of inter- 
national trade fairs. 

A “solo” exhibit is planned for Bogoté, Colombia. This “solo” exhibit will 
featvre the small industries exhibits torether with other items that are con- 
sidered most interesting to the people of that area. 


Cairo, Egypt (February 1961), $175,000 

Orr particination in the Cairo Fair becomes hivhlvy imnortant hecarse of the 
strenuous efforts made in recent vears by the Soviet Union to win favor in the 
Arab world. While the U.S.S.R. has made impressive psychological gains 
in the area, it now apnears that some of these gains are being dissipated. It 
is essential. therefore, that we keep alive end enconrage the recent trend toward 
better Arah-United States relations. U.S. narticipation in this fair, in addi 
tion to U.S. narticipation at the Damascus Fairs in the fall of 1960 and 1961 
world he extremely useful as a further indication of our continuing desire for 
sood relations. 

The 1959 exnerience at the Damascus Fair in Svria, the northern revion 
the T'nited Arah Renublic, areves well for U.S. presence at the Cairo Fair. At 
Damasers during the summer of 1959, the small but colorful and entertaining 
U.S. evhibit attracted larve crowds of enthusisstic visitors. The turnont was 


ot 


esnecially imnressive when it is remembered that only the yverr hefore 1 fe 

2 vears pnreviouslv, the United Stetes was the target of a violent proparanda 
ecamnairn in Svria. It is fullv exnected that Cairo crowds will react eanalh 
well to the annortynityv for nersonal contact with the UTnited States in the for 

of an Americon erhihit at their fair. Ovr ahsence might be taken as i ating 
a leek af TS interest in the United Arab Renublic. 

An additional eonsideration for ovr nresence at the Cairo Fair i that the 
Tinited Arab Rennbiiec ecanital is the intellectual and cultural center of the Arab 
world and a favorable imnression there would have an impact thr hout tl 
Arch commonwealth of nations. 

With the vse of an avnailseble demonntable pavilion, it is anticipat tha 
an annronriete and meaningful exhibit can be shown whicl vill 7 PT CHE 
$175 000 in cost. 

Casahlanca, Moroeco (Anril 1961), $200,000 

The character of the Casablanca International Foir has heen chancine fror 
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jority of visitors, many of them unemployed, came largely for, entertainment 
in 1959. 

Both the Soviet Russian and Red Chinese pavilions endeavored to show in 
1959 that these two countries have provided the “good life’ for their people 
under the Communist system. Both pavilions were large and jammed with con- 
sumer goods, manufacturing equipment, and scientific and cultural displays. 
Both were highly successful in drawing enormous crowds. 

In addition, it must be emphasized that both Soviet Russia and Red China 
now have embassies at Rabat and have sent extremely effective trade missions 
throughout Morocco. The Czechs also have duplicated these activities assid- 
uously and successfully. 

From the foregoing, it is evident that the Casablanca International Fair is 
growing in importance each year. Continued American participation is es- 
sential not only to give visual evidence of close U.S. friendship and assistance 
in promoting Moroccan economic growth, but to counter the effects of ever- 
increasing Soviet bloc economic and political penetration. Moreover, intensi- 
fied nationalist sentiment in Morocco, militating against the retention of Ameri- 
can bases there, makes the need acute for maximum U.S. efforts through the 
1961 fair to provide a broad climate of opinion in Morocco favorable to American 
trade and free world policies. 

To provide expanded housing and settings for the display of our consumer 
goods, industrial equipment, and scientific achievements, it will require the 
expenditure of every penny of the funds requested. 


Baghdad, Iraq (April 1961), $150,000 


The Baghdad Fair will represent the U.S. first major opportunity to present 
a favorable view of the United States to the people of Iraq since the revolution 
of July 1958. Recent months have witnessed a gradual diminishing of the sus- 
picion with which the new Government has regarded the United States. Ameri- 
can participation in the fair can be expected (1) to indicate America’s desire 
to be cooperative and enjoy friendly relations, and (2) to offer the Iraqi people 
a picture of the United States which would offset the wild distortions of the 
United States made by the Communists. This fair would require complete 
funding in fiscal year 1961. 

Tokyo, Japan (May 1961), $200,000 

U.S. participation in the annual Japanese fairs held alternately each year in 
Tokyo and Osaka has constantly served to further American foreign policy ob- 
jectives in one of the most strategically important countries of the Far East. 
Having the most advanced industrial base in Asia. Janan is stringently denend- 
ent on an orderly expansion of two-way trade with the free world. Japan is 
faced with these choices: To trade with the Communist bloc on disadvantageous 
terms or trade with the free world, including an exnanding market in south 
and southeast Asia, on a mutually beneficial basis. The third choice would be 
to reduce living standards to the point where Japan would no longer be a leading 
power in Asia capable of resisting Communist influence and subversion. 

U.S. participation in the Tokyo fair will provide an opportunity to demon- 
strate to the Japanese that America is genuinely concerned about furthering 
the development of Japanese and United States economic-social relations on a 
mutvallvy accentable basis. This obiective is most imnortant in view of Jenan’s 
role as the leading example of free erternrise in northeast Asia. It is estimated 
that the amount requested will accomplish this purpose. 

Poznan, Poland (June 1961), $200,000 

Since 1957. the Wnited States hes heen a leading exhibitor at this famous 
annual Polish fair. American exhibits have hod the best attendance of the fair 
each year. The Polish people are hungry for information ahout the United 
States. and the Polish Government wishes to inere*se trade with America over 
a brood range. The fair thus provides a major onportunity to show concrete 
examples of American economic and cultural achievements in a recentive set- 
ting. The V7.S. exhibit also attracts visitors from many Commnnist eourtries, 
whose peonle have had no comnerable onnortunitv to exnerience firsthand 
contecet with imnortant asnects of the American society and economy. 

A U.S. Government exhibit bvilding was built in fiseal vear 1958, so that new 
construction. will not be reauired. Funds sre available during the current fiscal 
vear to provide recessary refurbishing, interior decor, and snitable new monnt 


ings for the exhibit to be held in the spring of 1960. Therefore, it is estimated 
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that $200,000 will be sufficient to provide an adequate exhibit in the spring of 
1961. 


Barcelona, Spain (June 1961), $175,000 


The annual samples fair in Barcelona, Spain’s leading commercial city, hag 
long been established as one of the major Kuropean fairs. The United States 
now participates every other year. 

Large numbers of Spaniards from all parts of the country (1,500,000) attend 
the fair. Hence it provides an excellent opportunity to portray important as 
pects of America’s economic and social achievements to a sizable and signifii- 
cant Spanish audience. Only now emerging from semi-isolation following the 
civil war, Spain is playing a growing role in the Western World. Her people 
seek and need to learn more about that world and the leading role of the United 
States, 

The enthusiasm with which Spaniards greeted the “Supermarket U.S.A.” ex 
hibit last year was ample evidence of their interest in finding new ways to raise 
their living standards and become less dependent on foreign aid. The U.S, 
exhibit, the most popular at the fair, drew capacity crowds daily. It served 
as a spur to both the Spanish Government and private industry to accelerate 
a trend in Spain toward improved distribution of foods and at lower eost. The 
supermarket itself, purchased by a Spanish organization, has been set up for 
business in a heavily populated industrial quarter of Barcelona. 

Current plans for the 1961 exhibit include a further attempt to capitalize on 
the great interest already aroused in American merchandising and production 
methods. 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil (June 1961), $165,000 

U.S. participation in the proposed international trade fair to be held in Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil, is considered of primary importance. It is anticipated that 
this fair will be scheduled in the spring of 1961. By that time, national elec- 
tions will have been held and the new Brazilian Government installed. It is 
anticipated that participants will include an unusually heavy concentration of 
Soviet bloc countries. This would be very much in keeping with the stepped- 
up Soviet trade and aid offensive in Latin America carried on during the last 
year or so. Brazil’s major problems are economic, and her people are be- 
coming increasingly impatient over the lack of adequate improvement in living 
standards. Brazilian authorities are thus under unusually heavy pressure to 
pursue or adopt policies which will accelerate economic development. Should 
the United States fail to participate on an impressive scale and to demonstrate 
continued American coneern and desire to strengthen United States-Brazilian 
economic ties, Brazilian policy is likely to become more and more receptive 
to economic overtures from the Soviet bloc. The consequences for the free en- 
terprise system in Brazil, already under severe strain and attack from Socialists 
and Communists, could be most unfortunate from the U.S. point of view. Such 
adverse results in Brazil could very easily lead to similar repercussions in other 
countries of Latin America. 

Brno, Czechoslovakia (September 1961): Fall 1961 advance expenses, $120,000 

Participation in the Brno International Trade Fair offers America a unique 
opportunity to display her products, technological developments, and ways of 
living in a country which had strong democratic ties with the West prior to 
World War II. Under Communist rule, the Czechoslovak people have been 
subjected to distorted information about the United States and deprived almost 
completely of any direct contact with American life and culture. In the face 
of this isolation and indoctrination, our exhibit is expected to show partial 
results of the ever-growing strength of free-enterprise economy and social and 
cultural achievements in the United States. This participation will provide 
impressive and reassuring evidence to the Czechoslovaks of American economic 
and social dynamism. 

The Czech authorities themselves have produced some of the finest and largest 
exhibits which have come from Europe. Accordingly, the American exhibit must 
be of the highest quality. 

Advance expenses amounting to 60 percent of the total fair estimate will be 
required to pay rent, design fees, pavilion construction, design and exhibit in- 
stallation contracts, and to permit the obligation of funds for procurement and 
shipping. Brno is farther from port cities than either Poznan or Vienna, there- 
fore, additional time must be allowed for the arrival of materials and exhibits 
for installation prior to the fair opening. 
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Lima, Peru (October 1961): Fall 1961 advance expenses, $105,000 

The first international trade fair since 1935 in Lima, Peru, was held in October 
1959. It was such a success that fair authorities have decided to hold a similar 
fair in 1961. The U.S. participation in-the 1959 trade fair was received by 
Peruvian officials and by the public as an important step in establishing closer 
relations between the two countries by helping to show the way toward improving 
Peru’s economic viability. The United States plans, therefore, to participate 
in the 1961 trade fair in Peru, with a small industries exhibit as the central 
feature of its presentation. 

The creation of an atmosphere favorable to free enterprise is also a problem 
of increasing concern to the United States in Latin America. American efforts to 
help the countries in this area to develop sound economies are of necessity pred- 
icated on a parallel mobilizing local energies and resources. Because of con- 
tinued depressed living standards for large segments of the population, cam- 
paigns waged by Marxists and other demagogs against capitalism find a recep- 
tive audience. The need to demonstrate the importance of small industries, 
which strengthen the economic growth of a free society by increasing employ- 
ment opportunities and raising living standards, is equally important in the 
Latin America area. It is estimated that approximately 60 percent or $105,000 


of the total cost of this exhibit must be made available in fiscal year 1961 for 
advance expenses. 


Rangoon, Burma Solo (October 1961): Fall 1961 advance expenses, $90,000 


The Burmese economy is based on agriculture supplemented by cottage home 
industry and other small enterprises of a secondary nature. These are extremely 
limited in scope. Burma’s policy of strict neutrality in the East-West struggle 
is influenced by her geographical position—more than 1,000 miles of common 
border with Communist China. The present Government of Burma recently has 
shown greater willingness to cooperate with the United States in economic mat- 
ters. American experience in developing our own small industry could serve as 
an example, and to some extent a blueprint, to Burma in developing her own 
small industry and through them a more stable economy. This development 
would substantially contribute to Burma’s ability to withstand outside pressure 
in the economical and political field. The small industry exhibits, such as those 
recently shown in India, should be extremely useful tools in this regard. 

It is estimated that approximately 60 percent of the total cost of this exhibit, 
or $90,000 must be available in fiscal year 1961 for advance expenses. Exhibits 
and related materials will have to be shipped prior to June 30 in order to arrive 
in sufficient time for construction and installation before opening day. Likewise, 
contracts for rental, design, and installation must be obligated in fiscal year 1961. 


JOINT PARTICIPATION AND CURRENCY EXCHANGE AGREEMENT 


DEPARTMENTS OF COMMERCE AND AGRICULTURE 


The Departments of Commerce and Agriculture entered into an agreement in 
fiscal year 1956 which has since been indefinitely extended calling for joint par- 
ticipation in certain trade fairs and for an exchange of currencies in connection 
with trade fairs participation by the two agencies. The purpose of the agree- 
ment is to coordinate efforts of the two agencies, particularly at trade fairs where 
each agency plans to participate, and to provide the Department of Agriculture 
with dollar funds in exchange for foreign currencies allocated to it from pro- 
ceeds pursuant to Public Law 480. 

The Department of Agriculture presents exhibits which display and demon- 
strate the use of U.S. agricultural products and equipment for the purpose of 
developing markets for U.S. agricultural commodities. The Department of Com- 
merce presents U.S. Government-industry exhibits for purposes indicated else- 
where in this document. 

It is contemplated that the agreement will continue in effect through fiscal year 
1961. Under the agreement certain of the funds requested herein may be ex- 
changed with Agriculture for foreign currencies. Such transactions, however, 
have no effect on the net Commerce costs which are shown in this document. 
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OrHeR Farr Costs 


Summary of estimated requirements 








Increase 
(+) or de- 
crease (—) 


Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1959 1960 1961 


PERSONAL SERVICES DATA 


Permanent positions: 











American employees. _..............-.--_-- 62 62 58 —4 
Foreign local employees__.............--.-- 3 6 6 ostesbehancindnine 
Man-years,.......... aa | 57.8 | 62.0 60.0 | —20 
OBLIGATION DATA | | 
| | 
Personal services: 
eo! OO eee $433, 420 $474, 050 | $479, 946 +$5, 896 
Regular pay above 52-week base_._..______-_} 1,478 | 3, 500 2, 204 | —1, 2% 
Overtime and holiday pay._............--- 2, 293 3, 500 | 4,000 | +500 
Foreign service allowances. ___.___._____- 13, 560 13, 500 10, 500 —3, 000 
Payment for reimbursable detail 2, 500 2, 500 omen 
Total personal services -____- eid 450, 751 497, 050 499, 150 +2, 100 
Travel : elias 112, 030 122, 000 146, 000 | +24, 000 
Transportation of things eis get 6, 993 11, 150 7,000 —4, 150 
Communication services noes 20), 821 22, 5 22, 500 é wees 
Other contractual services__ tei sat ; 18, 802 17, 250 |__.. shame 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions : 24, 970 30, 000 +4, 000 
Taxes and assessments EE . 1, 030 2, 500 |_. oddaaa 
Total obligations By seckideheback takes 635, 397 698, 450 724, 400 +25, 950 


OTHER FAIR COSTS 
Narrative justification 

Total fair cost of a program of trade fair exhibits consists of two parts. 
Those that can readily be identified with a given exhibit have been tabulated 
and explained on the preceding pages. Other fair costs include salaries of those 
OITF employees who are engaged in stricly program functions as distinguished 
from direction or administration of the program. This staff provides the basic 
research and planning, design services, procurement and logistics activity, ware- 
housing in Paris, France, and transportation of exhibit equipment and materials 
to fair sites. These functions transform the materials and services priced out 
on the preceding pages into an animated, meaningful exhibit with special sig- 
nificance to the time and place it is shown. Also included are travel costs and 
other expenses related to the activities of this staff and certain direct expenses 
associated with the fair program as a whole rather than with individual ex- 
hibits. Examples of the latter include the premium on an annual all-inclusive 
public liability insurance policy and contractual research, analysis, and report- 
ing services. All of these items must be included in arriving at the total costs 
attributable to fairs. 
Personal services 

The estimate for other fair costs include (1) all positions on the Research 
and Development Staff and the Exhibit Operations Division; (2) all positions 
except those of the Division Chief and the Secretary to the Division Chief in 
the Design and Construction Division; (3) procurement officers and their secre- 
taries; (4) personnel assigned to the Paris warehouse operations; (5) em- 
ployees of the New York office; and (6) fiscal clerks assigned to field operations. 

During the past fiscal year the permanent position base was increased by 
seven positions to provide experienced staff to the Office of the American Na- 
tional Exhibition in Moscow for the period necessary in connection with that 
exhibit.. This estimate provides for an increase of three positions in the perma- 
nent position base in fiscal year 1961. However, because of the inclusion of 
seven positions on a temporary basis for the Moscow exhibition in fiscal year 
1960, a net decrease of four positions is indicated in the schedule. The re 
quested increase consists of three GS—14 exhibit manager positions. 
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The need for additional staff is caused by the following factors: (1) The pro- 
gram envisioned for fiscal year 1961 and in the early part of fiscal year 1962 
ealls for an increasingly greater emphasis in more remote locations, places 
where it is difficult if not impossible to hire competent local assistants. In order 
to assure the success of U.S. exhibits it becomes necessary to provide an addi- 
tional OITF employee on the field management team, and (2) a greater number 
of U.S. exhibits are scheduled for fiscal year 1961 than has been the case in the 
recent past. Many of these exhibits are scheduled in underdeveloped areas 
where nations have not yet committed themselves to either of the majer eco- 
nomic systems or behind the Iron Curtain. Reference to the list of locations 
clearly demonstrates the desirability of U.S. participation at each. 

The increase in the estimated cost of permanent positions is accounted for by 
the actions indicated above together with a nominal number of grade promo- 
tions and annualization of positions filled for less than the full year in fiscal 
year 1960. 


Other objects 

A net increase of $23,850 is shown for other objects. An increase of $24,000 
for travel is accounted for in part by a transfer in the estimates of certain func- 
tions previously included under “Direction and administration” which reflects 
the decrease and in part by the increased number of exhibits and the more dis- 
tant locations at which they will be shown. Other offsetting changes compared 
with 1960 include a decrease under “Transportation of things” and an increase 
for grants, subsidies and contributions. Reasons for these changes are, first, no 
change in headquarters involving shipment of household effects is contemplated 
in 1961 and, second, an increase in the employer contribution toward the cost of 
employee fringe benefits, pursuant to provisions of law. 


DIRECTION AND ADMINISTRATION 


Summary of estimated requirements 

sennheiser 

| | 

Fiseal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Increase (+) 

1959 1960 } 1961 or decrease 
fis 

= ini leiatntincliD siete iia 
| 
| 
| 


PERSONAL SERVICES DATA | 


PUPIAMORS DORIIOIG, «ncn cndccpocenctccescccs | f 
Man-years: | | 





eNO Cs hod De eh as 35.5 45.5 47.0 1.5 
Intermittent and w.a.e....................- | 2.3 | 2.5 2.0 | —.5 
OBLIGATION DATA | 
| | 
| 
Personal services 

Permanent positions. .......- icideetitadsiien $262, 730 | $338, 390 $354, 044 +$15, 654 
Intermittent and w.a. . 30, 005 30, 000 25, 000 —5, 000 
Regular pay above 52-week base aes 1, 124 2, 660 1, 356 —1 304 
Overtime and holiday pay............-...- 983 1, 500 | 2, 000 +500 
Total personal services 372, 550 382, 400 +9, 850 
Travel 48, 000 39, 000 —9 000 

Communication services 12, 000 12,000 |....- 

Rents and utility services 15, 300 15, 300 j....- 
Printing and reproduction 4, 250 5, 500 +1, 250 
Other contractual services 37, 000 18, 000 —19, 000 
Supplies and materials | 11, 550 13, 000 +1, 450 
Equipment 8, 000 6, 000 — 2, 000 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions 17, 000 21, 000 +4 000 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities | | 200 | BO nec atid ei 
Taxes and assessments. . : ‘ 700 POE Stkwcbandcatous 
scsemiletema dentin an 
Total obligations _- aaah dead 440, 862 526, 550 513, 100 —13, 450 
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DIRECTION AND ADMINISTRATION 


Narrative justification 

The program of direct fair costs described above is directed and administered 
by a staff whose salaries and related expenses are provided herein. This staff 
provides the executive direction and supervision, administrative support and 
services, public information services and inventory management and control 
required to enable the program staff to most effectively conduct the program 
functions. 

The estimate includes all positions in (1) Office of the Director; (2) Assist- 
ant to the Director; (8) Public Information Staff; (4) all positions in the Office 
of the Executive Officer except those of fiscal clerks assigned to field operations ; 
(5) the position of Division Chief and Secretary to the Division Chief in the 
Design and Construction Division; (6) the Chief and Assistant Chief of the 
Procurement and Transportation Division and their secretaries, and (7) all 
property control and inventory maintenance positions, also in the Procurement 
and Transportation Division. The proposed budget provides for an increase in 
administrative operations of a fiscal clerk GS—5 and annualization costs of posi- 
tions filled for less than a full year in 1960. 

Intermittent and w.a.e. employees are utilized primarily in connection with 
industrial relations and promotion functions. Utilization of separate qualified 
individuals for short periods of time, each with different backgrounds, enables 
OITF to obtain the broadest industrial coverage at the lowest cost, 


Other objects 
A net decrease of $23,300 is shown for other objects. This is due mainly to 


a transfer in the estimate of certain travel costs previously shown under this 
head and a substantial reduction in a contract for industry relations services. 
The OITF is now staffed to perform the bulk of the services previously ob- 
tained from private sources. Relatively minor offsetting adjustments are shown 
for other object classes. The increase under “Grants, subsidies, and contribu- 
tions” provides for the larger employer contribution toward the cost of employee 
fringe benefits, pursuant to the provisions of law. 


RECAPITULATION OF OITF FULL-TIME POSITIONS 


Permanent positions in the Office of International Trade Fairs are shown in 
three separate sections of the estimate. In order to provide a consolidated 
presentation of the position structure of OITF there is shown below a table 
of positions and annual salary rates by organization unit combining positions 
under “Other fair costs,” “Direction and administration,” and those for the 
Turin Centennial Exposition for each of the 3 years involved. 
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OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


Summary of estimated requirements 

















Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year | Increase (+) 
1959 1960 1961 or 
decrease (—) 
PERSONAL SERVICES DATA 
iy a ee 6.0 6 6 
Man-years: Permanent 5.5 6 6 
OBLIGATION DATA 
Personal services: 
Permanent pesisions - - ..o. onc ccnccccccons $29, 580 $32, 305 $32, 735 +$430 
Other personal services..................... 204 | 345 365 | +20 
Total personal services_.................. 29, 784 32, 650 33, 100 +450 
Other contractual services_..................--- 96 | 250 300 +50 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions --.......-.| 1, 930 | 2, 100 D 000i... csc 
IR oo cicenecasensnencacewss | 31, 810 35, 000 35, 500 | +500 

















ACCOUNTING OPERATIONS BRANCH 


The administrative and staff units, supported by the appropriation “General 
administration, Department of Commerce,” continue to provide a substantial 
volume of administrative services to the international trade fair programs with- 
out additional financing for that purpose except in the case of the Accounting 
Operations Branch which provides complete accounting services to the Office of 
International Trade Fairs. These services encompass the payrolling of em- 
ployees ; examining and certifying for payment domestic and foreign travel, con- 
tract, transportation, and miscellaneous vouchers; the coding and processing of 
domestic and foreign payments; and the maintenance of separate domestic and 
foreign accounts for each trade fair. 

Six full-time employees paid by the Office of International Trade Fairs are 
now assigned to provide these services. These employees do not, however, accom- 
plish the total workload necessitated by the trade fair program in connection 
with accounting services. Other related activities performed are absorbed by 
regular funds. They include typing, filing, supervision, and the preparation of 
special reports and/or analyses as requested. 

The increase of $500 in 1961 over 1960 represents minor but automatic adjust- 
ments in pay and employer contribution to group life insurance premiums and 
civil service retirement fund contribution. 


COST OF TRADE FAIRS IN PREVIOUS YEARS 


Mr. Rooney. Where are the figures of the costs of these trade fairs 
in previous years ? 

Mr. Bow. Have you got anything with totals? 

Mr. Grim. That is not totaled, sir; no. These figures are without 
regard to the fiscal year in which the funds were appropriated and 
merely represent the total cost of each fair we have held. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall insert this exhibit at this point in the record 
after the various fiscal year figures have been totaled at the foot of it. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


“Fo 2 > - - ° 2 * . . . . 
Schedule of actual and proposed trade fair locations showing actual or estimated total exhibit cost from President’s special international program 
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TURIN CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION 


Mr. Roonry. What would be the total cost to the taxpayer for the 
Turin Centennial Exposition ? 

Mr. Suarer. The total budget is $875,000, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Of which $565,000 is in this budget ? 

Mr. Suarer. Yes, sir. W e are asking for permission to commit 
against $135,000 in this fiscal year in order to get started, since this 
fair opens May 1, 1961, and then $175,000 completion funds in fiscal 
year 1962. 

JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 

Mr. Rooney. We shall at this point insert in the record pages 49 
to 53, inclusive, of your alleged justifications. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


Allocation to Department of Commerce, Office of International Trad: 
Fairs—Object classification 
rURIN CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION 


Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1959 1960 1961 

Total number of permanent positions. ._..__- iii ainelincamne etude 7 
Average number of all employees_________.- eS Eee) 
Number of employees at end of year_-..........-.- iowadiee 7 
Average GS grade and salary a i ii atl . or 8.9 $7,792 | 10.6 $7,909 
Pe — al services woeee pis ishanaen . ‘ ; $70, 000 
i I ac ren r ; eo —. 67, 100 
Transportati on of things__...__._-.__- : : ; : ‘ . ; 51, 000 
Communication services_. ee ae A ; . ‘ : , 1, 400 
Rents and utility services........................ : af jabeceeeees 10, 600 
Printing and reproduction_..______- ein hive ¢ mk is 2, 600 
Other contractual services____.- leiheiiare aaa = a $80,000 | 236, 350 
Supplies and materials..........._..______. : otesiliacaie 15, 000 | 500 
Equipment. ____- : ‘ 40, 000 | 121, 000 
Grants, subsidies s, and contributions. Je: teenage ; caebie . epee 4, 450 

Total obligations_.........__.- ke 135, 000 565, 00 


Note.—Remaining $175,000 of requested $875,000 to be obligated in fiscal year 1962 


JUSTIFICATION FOR THE U.S. EXHIBIT AT TURIN, ITALY 


The Government of Italy, to celebrate in 1961 the first hundred years of 
Italian nationhood, is sponsoring a major centennial exposition in Turin and 
has formally invited the U.S. Government to participate in the international 
labor exhibition, “Man and His Work.” Approximately 20 other nations, in- 
cluding Great Britain and India, as well as the Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia, 
and other Iron Curtain countries, have agreed to participate on a large scale. 

The Italian Government has already appropriated $16,103,000 and the total 
contribution from Italian sources is expected to be about $25 million. 

Because of the duration (6 months), size, and nature of the exposition, and the 
location of Turin in the industrial north of Italy near the Swiss and French 
borders, a large non-Italian audience is also expected. This additional factor 
makes a substantial American showing all the more desirable. 

The international labor exposition, as conceived by the exposition authorities, 
will be devoted chiefly to the dignity of labor and the tremendous progress made 
over the past hundred years in various fields of human endeavor rather than 
merely to trade unionism. The U.S. exhibit will deal with “Technological 
Developments in Industry.” It will show how technology—in which the U nited 
States is an acknowledged leader—has been made the servant of man and not 
his master, and has brought Americans the highest standard of living the world 
has ever known within the framework of maximum human freedom. Indeed, 
the U.S. exhibit will stress that without freedom and the vigor of a free economic 
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and social system, in which.employees, Owners, and consumers as members of a 
free and voluntarily unified society have an equal stake, the benefits of advanced 
technology are illusory. 

The Soviet Union has selected the theme “Health, Safety, and Working En- 
vironment.” This appears to be an attempt to “humanize” the Soviet system 
and impress Italian industrial workers with the Soviet regime’s alleged concern 
for the individual. Iron Curtain countries generally can be expected to partici- 
pate on a lavish seale, especially in a country where 25 percent of the electorate 
votes Communist. Under the circumstances, it would be imprudent to under- 
estimate the quality, extent, and impact of the Iron Curtain participation if left 
unchallenged. 

The centennial exposition offers the United States an opportunity to acquaint 
millions of Italian workers and professional people, as well as many visitors 
from other countries, with America’s traditional concern for stimulating tech- 
nological progress in order, primarily, to enhance the well-being and dignity of 
the individual. The U.S. exhibit will reflect to the greatest extent possible 
America’s present and future, as well as past, contributions to the social and 
economic well-being of man. To illustrate the U.S. theme, the broad field of 
communications has been selected as the most advantageous. 
incorporated are: 

1. Freedom of communication of all kinds in the United States and between 
the United States and other free countries. 

2. The importance of communications—telegraph, 
transport, radio and television—in the continuing 
States, one of the world’s greatest land masses. 

3. The broad public ownership of the communications industry, indicating the 
average person’s personal stake in the American economic system. (The tele- 
phone industry is an excellent example of this.) 

4. The importance of continued technological progress (automation) to 
well-being of the individual. 

It is expected that the U.S. exhibit will be in two locations. Approximately 
20,000 square feet have been set aside for the United States in the main ex- 
position building. All countries will have part of their exhibit in this |mild- 
ing. In addition to this area, exposition authorities have indicated that they 
would like. to see a second, separate, pavilion occupied solely by the United 
States. The Soviet Union will also arrange its exhibit in this manner, accord- 
ing to information currently available. 

In the main building, the U.S. theme would be treated historically and would 
lead logically into the single U.S. pavilion exhibit which would contain examples 
of the latest U.S. technology in communications. This would include a closed 
educational TV circuit, automated radio and other communications equipment 
assembly, a model communications satellite, ete. 

Every effort will be made to relate the materials displayed at the U.S. ex- 
hibit to the individual viewer, and wherever possible examples of technological 
development will be related to their immediate or future usefulness to the in- 
dividual. Naturally, continuing emphasis will be placed upon the importance 
of having a free society, if the individual is to receive adequate benefits from 
technological advances. 

The sum of $875,000 requested for this special project does not reflect the total 
cost of the U.S. exhibit but only the appropriated funds required. It is expected 
that substantial contributions of material, transport, and manpower will be 
made by American industry. The centennial exposition is somewhat unique 
in that it will last for approximately 6 months and, therefore, will require a 
much higher than average expenditure in terms of personnel and utilities. 

The importance, magnitude and duration of the U.S. exhibit at the centennial 
exposition naturally requires the outlay of more resources by the OITF in terms 
of time, research, planning and staff as well as in funds, than are necessary in 
connection with U.S. exhibits at trade fairs. Preliminary research and planning 
has, in fact, been going on for several months. 

As visualized at the present stage of planning, the exhibit will require an 
overall budget of $875,000 in appropriated funds. Included in this estimate is an 
amount of $7,500 to be used for representation expenses. This amount will be 
required for necessary opening day receptions, America Day, and other oceca- 
sions which will be held during the 6-month showing of this exhibit. It is con- 


Subthemes to be 


railroads, air, and other 
unification of the United 
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templated that obligations would be incurred in each of 3 fiscal years, as 
indicated : 


Cee Ss etal cement deh $135, 000 
a a ad ste nchinieseentnbtmatasehibinioal dh 565, 000 
liane basi hessioeuini pi esta ets 175, 000 

TE itl lla 875, 000 


The opening date of the centennial is May 1, 1961. If work is to proceed in 
the most orderly and economical manner, contractual arrangements for design 
work and for building and exhibit components must be completed prior to 
June 30, 1960. It is for this reason that the appropriation language provides 
that $135,000 be immediately available for obligation. Participation in the cen- 
tennial would be unique in OITF experience in that the exhibit would be 6 
months in duration, longer than any previous exhibit, and that it would span 
parts of 2 fiscal years. The greatest part of the total cost would come in fiscal 
year 1961 but funds are necessary for operation and dismantling in fiscal year 
1962. However, in spite of the fact that obligations will be incurred in each of 
3 fiscal years, the project should be considered in its entirety and all funds 
for the entire project are requested herein. 

The overall cost of the project is applied to “direct fair cost” and “other fair 
cost” as follows: 





Neen ale rl gehle ex napeiinieeewe _... $780, 000 
Neen ee nn nn a ae ea a ie ca 95, 000 
aaa aad cts ea ghieigtena spear duibiemineirmmnaniagmietiatinn 875, 000 


Under “direct fair cost’ are included all contractual services, transportation, 
supplies, equipment, operating costs, and salaries of local employees required to 
operate the exhibit. “Other fair cost’? provides for the salaries, travel, and 
related expenses of the additional staff members OITF will require to conduct 
the exhibit. Although many regular OITF staff members will be devoting vary- 
ing periods of time to this project, it will be necessary to supplement regular 
staff by an additional seven positions. These employees would be recruited as 
necessary and retained until their specific talents were no longer needed. They 
would be recruited and separated on a staggered basis over a period spanning 
2 fiscal years and would be employed for an aggregate of 8.8 man-years, at a 
total salary cost of $70,000. Total staff travel costs, including per diem, are esti- 
mated at $17,100. It should be noted that because of the 6-month duration of 
the exposition plus the necessity of having OITF staff in the field both prior to 
and after the exposition period, per diem costs will be substantially greater than 
is usually the case. A breakdown of “other fair costs” by object classification 
follows: 


Personal services___________ ees Sa ten rene Ee BES 
Neen en ee dk ubanineiminnasen miniadaiianinerenewice-wmnnayimenit Soaeaiee 17, 100 
Nt ae Soe ret ees 400 
a ed Scapa enh tok eneinoee meni aiinio cease 600 
I Ei scun bseguipe mv msnmtan vie aeons 600 
Other contractual services___...-.-----___---- Sake y AE Ree a ea 350 
Neil ers Mls dh tniaceh ghee na micslenevenquanionns 500 
Neen ne a ceils coat wate eeatpeesicics ; ise edhe. cieoondae 1, 000 
Grants, subsidies and contributions___.._._._._____._ ___- Sc aoe ee 4, 450 

a a an Me et Se re 


JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL ON TRADE MISSIONS 


Mr. Rooney. We shall also include, following that, pages 54 to 66, 
inclusive, of the justifications which refer to the trade mission pro- 
gram. 
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(The material referred to follows :) 


Summary of requirements for trade missions 





General program costs 


Direct project costs. ............... sence eae ae 


Estimate, 


Obligations 


Estimate, 


Increase (+) 











Allocation to Department of Commerce, 
classification 


TRADE MISSIONS 


Total number of permanent positions ; 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions_. 
Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year- 
Average GS grade and salary 
Personal services 

Permanent positions 

Positions other than permanent 

Other personal services 


Total personal services... 
Travel. 
Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services___ 
Printing and reproduction - 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials_- 
Equipment. 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions. 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities. ._- 
Taxes and assessments 


Total obligations 


Fiscal year 
1959 


17 


16 


72, 576 


~] at et 


209, 371 





Fiscal year 
1960 


te 
- bo 


th to 
No 


9.7 $8, 135 


$150, 584 
2, 000 
1, 376 


153, 960 
, 350 


144, 218 


10, 000 | 


1960 | ® 1961 or de- 
| crease (—) 
$169, 310 ake 211, 600 +$42, 290 
412, 865 | 388, 400 —24, 465 
582,175 | 600, 000 +17, 825 
8, 093 3 |--- lad —8, 093 
” 590, 268 600, 000 | +9, 732 


Bureau of Foreign Commerce—Object 


| Fiseal year 
1961 


10.0 $8, 293 
$191, 3 


192, 100 
252, 950 
6, 150 
6, 250 
16, 700 
15, 750 
87, 650 
5, 350 
4, 600 
12, 500 
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General program—Summary of estimated requirements 




















Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year Increase 
1959 1960 1961 (+) or de- 
| | crease (—) 
PERSONAL SERVICES DATA | 
Positions: | 
es Pere Cie iia a 17 | 22 24 +2 
Intermittent and w.a.e.......-..- loadeesiiaiccie 2 | ia ait cinhiatmtoal —1 
Man-years: 
SR ek et 15 19 23 +4 
Intermittent and w.a.e....................- | 1 | © Siaasesaaloceed —) 
| ——— == { —— = 2 == =—== 
— 
ORLIGATION DATA 
| | 
Personal services: 
ae $115, 456 $150, 584 | $191, 338 +-$40, 754 
Intermittent and w.a.e.__.............._.-.! 2, 130 | 2,000 j.<:.. : | —2, 000 
Regular pay above 52-week base--~-......--| 500 | 1, 376 | 762 | —614 
Total personal services_.................- 118, 086 153, 960 | 192, 100 +38, 140 
— = ———— 
Travel_._.. ee okie ef ek Roca 932 |. oi he S scugeceibdeainaal 
I et dimeeuee 2, 400 2, 600 | +200 
Other contractual services...................... } 407 1,050 | 1, 200 +150 
Supplies and materials________.___. ee ae I Oe 1, 100 | 1, 200 | +100 
Equipment. __....._. ee ee g00 | 2,000 | -+-1, 200 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions. ._......--| 7, 463 10, 000 | 12, 500 +2, 500 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities..........._- nea > ee y SR 
Taxes and assessments a ae eee ee 25 clea Re - 
BE IN oo cecinndanucccnensedes | 127, 563 | 169, 310 211, 600 +42, 2 
| | 
Actual and estimated total costs by trade missions 
Trade mission Nov. 30, 1959 1960 1961 


obligations 


Poland ° San cic enhancer hieidniiateial $22, 972 
Yugoslavia: Zagreb, Belgrade...........--.-..--.-.-- 34, 103 
Austria. 7 ‘ os 2, 426 
Italy: Bari__.. gEe tis beret 
Tunisia_-_-_-- ; a 30, 779 
Japan: 

Osaka ae om as 

toluene a uainseninin ee 40, 337 
Morocco heat adbiabel aes ecateieaied 34, 649 
Canada: Toronto._.-- setae 15, 273 
India: 

New Delhi-_.-. : iste ad : : 46, 900 

Madras.-....-- : . : 

Bombay alll idibeeniiatices stat 

Calcutta... 53, 742 
France: 

Marseille - - . soiin sae cing 

Paris eee ; ; 27, 782 
Germany: Hanover--- ee 7 ; 32, 229 
Spain: Barcelona. -.--- Saale 38, 180 
Nigeria... 7 caisaabalutane ‘ ai, 20, 009 
Pakistan___. canine . ies 


United Arab Republic_. eee aE 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland-. 
Liberia-Ghana-Guinea-Sierra Leone_--- 


Peru-Ecuador__._.-- ts 
a ia iano “a 
Australia__.-- 5 secede 
Philippines. -.---- : eS 
Afghanistan-Kuwait ae faite 


Iraq: Baghdad_-__-_-- ’ 
East Africa: Kenya, Tanganyika, Uganda-.- 


Union of South Africa 5 fennel 

Ceylon-Burma__. 5 cnaceaie : ‘ 

Solo, South America (Colombia " z 2 “ ‘ 

Argentina-Uruguay--.--....--- : piniepawe : 

Gc sccns ies sel aes thou asadiaias oké ‘ nt se 
ee nbieee a 409, 381 





| 
$28, 380 


30, 345 


42, 280 


16, 250 


50, 430 
5), SRO 


27, 430 
~*~ A 
7,020 
24, 920 
3s, 510 


412, 865 | 


$42, 750 


29, 530 


25, 020 
49,170 
27,120 


26, 520 
43, 350 
21, 400 
21, 800 


388, 400 
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SUBALLOCATION OF BUREAU OF FOREIGN COMMERCE TRADE MISSIONS 


General statement 


The trade missions program was initiated as a part of the trade fair program 
to provide a public relations and practical trade promotion instrument serving 
abroad as a focal point for explaining and emphasizing the contribution of 
American private enterprise to the world economy, One of its primary purposes 
was to spearhead U.S. Government-private enterprise efforts to initiate and 
strengthen our economic ties with friendly nations around the world and in- 
crease two-way trade in all its commercial aspects. 

In the first 6 fiscal years of the program since 1955, the Department organized 
and operated 84 trade missions which carried the free enterprise success story 
to the peoples of 51 countries in more than 550 different foreign cities. Drawing 
from 36 States and 91 cities throughout the United States, 223 business spokes- 
men representing almost every important phase of private U.S. enterprise have 
devoted themselves to meeting the program’s objectives. 

From the springboard provided by the Trade Information Center established 
in American pavilions abroad coupled with visits to the more important com- 
mercial centers, our missions have created a new international promotion con- 
cept. The idea of bringing the highest caliber of American business know-how 
to foreign businessmen to meet trade, marketing and production problems 
on a personal, objective, and voluntary basis has been enthusiastically received 
not only in countries where trade fairs are regularly held, but has stimulated 
requests for U.S. trade missions from many countries where trade fairs are 
not staged. Consequently, the Department presented last year a systematic pro- 
gram of scheduling trade missions to effect initial world coverage over a 3-year 
period of some 45 separate countries or areas, giving approximately equal 
treatment each year to the 4 major geographical areas. articular emphasis 
was given to emergent nations in Africa and the Far East where no trade 
fairs are held, in view of the special importance to the United States in 
developing strong ties of friendship and commerce with these areas. 


Progress of operations and outstanding developments 

The 12 full projects undertaken in fiscal year 1960 represented the initial 
phase of the 3-year program presented including a desirable shift in emphasis 
toward Africa, Asia, and Latin America. 

In fiscal year 1960 the trade fair program has laid particular stress on 
development of the solo exhibit (where no trade fair is taking place) technique 
whereby the United States can plant the seeds of private enterprise and U.S. 
methods of doing business through a display of American equipment and 
products demonstrating the initiation and development of small business 
methods in this country. This technique backstopped by a trade mission con- 
sisting of successful American businessmen who have employed these products 
and systems in the United States has been successful beyond our greatest ex- 
pectations in the first three exhibits of this type to be held, in New Delhi, Cal- 
cutta, and Madras; the fourth is now scheduled for Bombay in February 
1960. Utilizing a new idea developed in conjunction with the solo exhibit in 
India, these four missions were provided with a total of 434 business proposals 
supplied by U.S. companies anxious to take advantage of the personal consulta- 
tion techniques developed by the trade missions program. These business pro- 
posals ranged from direct export of capital goods, to manufacture in India, 
location of agents and joint ventures with Indian firms. Our Ambassador in 
New Delhi has reported unusual acceptance of missions ready to travel the 
length and breadth of the various regions of India to discuss with any or all 
businessmen and trade organizations these U.S. business proposals, trade oppor- 
tunities and Indian problems of production and sales. It is believed that 
the mutually dependent solo exhibit-trade mission partnership opens up great 
possibilities for the United States in areas vital to U.S. interests which do 
not presently conduct trade fairs. Product displays to make the impact—trade 
mission talks to make the sales. 

Results are in on the solo trade mission utilized in May of 1959 to Nigeria, 
typical of the emergent areas toward which we are directing increased atten- 
tion. The top American Foreign Service officer in that country reports: “I feel 
that the visit * * * has been an outstanding and remarkable success. Even 
if no concrete results were to eventuate the public relations value of the 
visit would alone fully justify its having been sent to Nigeria. The reactions 
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which I have had from individual Nigerian Government officials, business and 
professional men have been unanimously favorable.” In another dispatch it is 
stated: “As a result of the visit of the U.S. trade mission and the sweeping 
liberalization on July 1, 1959, by the Nigerian Government of imports from the 
dollar area increased trade between the United States and Nigeria can be ex- 
pected. The U.S. investment in that country is increasing rapidly and may be 
expected to continue. These considerations plus the fact that the 1959 trade 
mission to Nigeria made such an excellent impression in both official and busi- 
ness circles in that country argue strongly for another such mission in the 
fiscal year 1961; more specifically in January or February 1961 following 
Nigeria’s independence on October 1, 1960.” 

A leading Nigerian journal editorialized as follows: “An independent Nigeria 
will need both trade on equal terms and aid without strings. Where they come 
from will not be an overriding consideration, although the western democracies 
would be our first choice. Is it therefore a happy augury for the future that the 
U.S. is taking a sufficient keen interest in these matters to the extent to sending 
a mission to promote and facilitate trade between our two countries. If we could 
obtain most of the aid we need from Britain and America we would have little 
cause to turn to Communist countries for any substantial assistance. * * * We 
have no doubt that at the end of their mission the American ambassadors will 
have satisfied themselves about the willingness, indeed anxiety of Nigeria to 
trade with the United States and to welcome American industrialists.” Our 
records indicate that approximately 100 trade and investment opportunities 
discovered by the trade mission in Nigeria have been disseminated. The returned 
mission through its terminal conferences in New York, its reports disseminated 
to thousands of U.S. businessmen, and the speeches given in various business 
centers throughout the United States has called attention to the opportunities 
for trade and investment in Nigeria in a unique and effective manner. It is 
believed that equally satisfactory results can be achieved in other emergent 
areas around the world. 

Our trade missions operating as the mobile and articulate voice of the American 
products displayed in our trade fair pavilions will continue to participate in 
trade fair showings where our economic and public relations interests may best 
be furthered. 

Greater emphasis is being placed on the development of the U.S. business pro- 
posal technique. American business firms believe that our trade missions offer 
an expedient method whereby their interests in finding new markets for American 
goods and in the development of opportunities for the licensing of the production 
of American products abroad can be promoted effectively. This is especially true 
for small- and medium-size business enterprises. It is expected that this method 
will produce increasingly effective results for American firms as refinements for 
gathering and disseminating these opportunities are perfected. 

In recognition of the Government-sponsored export promotion drive, trade 
mission programing and planning of activities in individual countries are being 
geared to the present and potential opportunities for an increase in exports of 
American equipment and products. Determination of businessmen specialties 
who serve on these missions ties in directly with the achievement of this objective. 


Specific accomplishments 


The trade missions program undertakes to achieve specific objectives in two 
major fields, (a) trade promotion, (b) public relations. It is the prescribed 
role of the Government in the field of trade promotion to ascertain from the 
American business community its interests in seeking contacts abroad in order 
to buy and sell goods or to license, manufacture under foreign license, or to 
invest. With the knowledge of these interests it is the Government’s responsi- 
bility to disseminate these desires to foreign businessmen around the world. 
Likewise it is proper for the Government to locate the interests of foreign busi- 
nessmen in the various fields referred to above and to disseminate them to the 
American business community. 

Taking a specific example, India, under these terms of reference the following 
specific accomplishments have been achieved: (1) The location in the United 
States of business proposals on the part of some 276 American business firms 
totaling 434 different offers. (2) These business proposals have been provided 
in organized pamphlet form to four trade missions covering the principal regions 
of India—New Delhi, Caleutta, Madras, and Bombay. They were used by the 
first three missions (the fourth, to Bombay and West India, will begin operations 
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in February 1960, and reports have not yet been received) in a total of over 
3,000 personal consultations and at general meetings attended by more than 
10,000 Indian businessmen and have been turned over to the Foreign Service 
posts in India for continued use. (3) At the same time during these meetings 
and consultations these 3 missions developed a total of 800 trade and investment 
opportunities which have been disseminated to the American business community. 
(4) In addition these 3 missions on their return to the United States have held a 
series of terminal conferences in principal industrial cities in the United States 
where they have met with a total of 400 American businessmen seeking to discuss 
in personal consultations both Indian and American trade and investment oppor- 
tunities. These trade missions to India are then directly responsible for these 
business proposals and the negotiations and business which has ensued on the 
part of both American and Indian businessmen. For example, a reputable firm 
in India has been negotiating for the purchase of a plant to manufacture wood 
particle board and also a paper pulp plant. This could involve about $1 million. 
There is known interest also in machinery for the manufacture of plywood and 
formaldehyde glues. Notice has also been received that a glass company has 
completed final arrangements for a joint venture to produce glass bottles in India 
providing machinery and technical assistance in return for a royalty. Another 
firm has negotiated for a joint venture operation involving the establishment of 
a plant for the manufacture of selenium plates for radio and television involving 
a joint investment of $880,000 of which the American firm offers assistance, cash, 
and equipment valued at $210,000. Another firm has started a joint venture 
to establish a machine and tool plant. 

Turning to typical specific results in the public relations field again taking 
India as the example, with the completion of the Bombay mission’s activities, 
almost two dozen American businessmen will have covered more than 10,000 
miles of India including in its itinerary every major city in the country as well 
as a considerable number of secondary cities, meeting with more than 10,000 
Indian businessmen in general meetings, specific sessions attuned to particular 
topics, and in individual consultations. Each of the programs throughout the 
cities in the country were hand tailored to the economic and commercial ac- 
tivities of the particular city so that the American and Indian businessmen dis- 
cussed those topics which had immediate significance in terms of increased trade. 
Mission members’ explanations of the American free private enterprise system 
and of the techniques employed by U.S. firms in merchandising, production, 
management, banking, and a host of related subjects formed a considerable part 
of the accomplishments of these missions. They conveyed to the Indian busi- 
nessmen the merits of working in a free economy, pointing out how the eco- 
nomic system in the United States has risen to its heights through the expres- 
sions of individual decisions by businessmen. Although India has a mixed 
economy of state planning and private enterprise, necessarily the weight each 
sector has on the total economy represents the concensus of the business com- 
munity and the Government. Activities of the trade mission members has 
spurred thinking in the direction of greater reliance on private enterprise rather 
than on more Government planning. 

The total acceptance of the trade missions program in India by both Gov- 
ernment, trade, and industry is most dramatically illustrated by the following 
quotation from Prime Minister Nehru: “We encouraged the mission which came 
from America. I encouraged them personally * * *.” 

No other activity of the American or any other government in India has 
achieved such widespread favorable publicity as the trade missions program in 
the course of its activities in the four major areas of the country. Both the 
English language and vernacular press published thousands of lines on a day- 
to-day basis on the activities of the trade missions. This was not confined to 
straight news reporting but actually included considerable analyses and a large 
number of leading editorials indicating a strong impact on the opinion-forming 
segment of the Indian population and may be expected to favorably affect the 
attitudes and opinions not only toward the U.S. private enterprise system but 
general attitudes on the United States. 


Proposal for fiscal year 1961 
Direct project costs 


Adhering to the basic proposals briefly submitted for initial world coverage in 
3 years, the second phase, fiscal year 1961, contemplates 13 projects about equally 
divided among the 4 major geographic areas. This represents an increase of one 
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full project from fiscal year 1960. Encouraged by the tangible and intangible 
successes scored by the trade mission to Nigeria, the Department proposes a 
larger number of trade missions to emergent and other areas which offer sub- 
stantial export potential in all parts of the globe, such as Iraq, Nigeria, and 
Chili, where it is expected that significant trade and public relations results can 
be achieved. In this way the impact of the trade fair-trade missions program 
can achieve broadened impact in all quarters of the globe. 

The attached table indicates illustrative locations of the trade missions planned 
for fiscal year 1961. Current fiscal year project costs for 12 full missions are 
estimated to be $412,865. Project costs for fiscal year 1961 are requested in the 
amount of $388,400. This lower project cost level is accounted for by a lower 
number of projects requiring facilities costs. 


General program costs 


In broad terms the trade missions program direction and development staff is 
divided into two major components, (1) overall planning and recruitment, (2) 
project operations. 

The planning and recruitment staff serves the program (qa) in the recruit- 
ment and selection of trade mission business participants who donate their time 
and salaries to the program, and the administrative handling of their travel, 
(b) the overall management of the program, i.e., liaison with OITF, selection 
of countries for trade mission operations, and negotiations with the State De- 
partment and Foreign Service for the implementation of these decisions, (c) the 
collection of material used by all trade missions, i.e., the commercial libraries, 
the physical decor of trade information centers, and organization of briefing 
and terminal reporting programs. The size of this nucleus staff is determined 
by the number.of businessmen and publishers who must be contacted and the 
general level of the operations undertaken rather than on a project basis since 
it provides the general services, preparation, and facilities necessary for several 
projects on an overall program rather than a project basis. 

The project operations staff is assigned the task of doing the necessary staff 
work in the preparation of specific missions. Experience dictates that staff 
required to support individual projects here in the United States and abroad is 
required in the number of approximately one man and one secretary per two 
projects. Project work entails the preparation of manuals of country data, 
enumeration and analysis of specific trade problems relating to project coun- 
tries, detailed program preparation with the Foreign Service, a 1-week briefing 
and a 2- to 3-day terminal reporting conference for each mission, and the public 
relations and trade promotion followup necessary to achieve maximum results 
for each project. 

Five years of operating experience have indicated that it requires approxi- 
mately 2 man-years of staff for each project undertaken. In fiscal year 1960 
a staff of 22 undertook 12 projects. Fiscal year 1961 proposes an addition of 
1 project with a consequent increase in 2 positions which would be added to the 
staff making a total of 24 positions for 13 projects. This would increase gen- 
eral program costs from $169,310 in fiscal year 1960 to $192,100 in fiscal year 1961, 


Representation 


The request for authorization of $10,400 is an average of $800 per project. 
When it is recognized that trade missions visit 10 to 15 cities in the course of 
their stay, it is seen that this average of $60 to $80 per city is a modest request 
indeed for this purpose. Since certain appropriate occasions throughout the 
country require more than this level of expenditure, it is necessary to eliminate 
all possible expenditures of this type, particularly in cities where the stay is 
of short duration in order to be able to finance vital requirements for this pur- 
pose in national and provincial capitals and areas important enough to require 
longer working stay by the mission. 

Common courtesy requires that U.S. trade missions show appreciation for 
the customs of the countries visited and of the host-guest relationship which is 
important to the mission’s success through modest representation expenditures 
in carefully selected business-social occasions. 

Important to the mission’s operations during its entire stay is an appropriate 
introduction to policy and working level business and government officials 
through a luncheon or reception for carefully selected foreign contacts given 
by the Ambassador, eocnomic counselor, or commercial attaché to establish a 
proper atmosphere of official U.S. sponsorship, prestige, and resultant friendly 
working atmosphere. This is particularly important in the areas where the 
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trade mission is operating alone without supporting activities of international 
trade fair and U.S. exhibit operations. 

Further, in its 6 weeks or so of travel and work, including visits to consular 
districts and outlying cities, official luncheons and receptions tendered by foreign 
business organizations serve the function and provide the occasion frequently 
during the schedule for obtaining attendance by the foreign business community 
and providing these and resulting followup occasions for the group and indi- 
vidual personal contacts which is the real work of the mission. However, if 
the representatives of the great United States are unable in those consular dis- 
tricts where their working stay is of some duration to provide at least a modest 
show of appreciation to business community involved, this failure to express 
appreciation for the reciprocal nature of the host-guest relationship becomes 
noticeable out of all proportion to the relative cost involved and to the otherwise 
successful relationships of the mission. In some cases customs of the country 
are so strong in this respect that a sense of undischarged obligation resides 
with and may hamper the staffs of the permanent U.S. missions in the country 
sometimes to the extent that they must reciprocate at personal expense. 

In some countries neither group nor individual conferences take place with- 
out the automatic appearance of coffee or tea, and while this represents only 
small expense per occasion, failure to observe it constitues a breach of etiquette 
not conducive to greatest effectiveness in the ensuing conversations. 


Tentative 3-year program for world coverage by trade missions 


ASIA AND FAR EAST 





Fiscal year 1960 (12) Fiscal year 1961 (13) Fiscal year 1962 (tentative priorities) 

ee imran ann nnn tt eg en pcm sr net 
| : 
Madras, southern India. Ceylon-Burma, India. 
Bombay, western India. Japan. | Japan. _ 
Osaka, southern Japan. | Australia. Malaya-Singapore. 
Pakistan. | Afghanistan-Kuwait. Thailand. 
Philippines. | Indonesia. ; 
| Korea-Taiwan- Vietnam. 


AFRICA AND NEAR EAST 





United Arab Republic. Nigeria. Belgian Congo. 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- | South Africa, Morocco, 

land. East Africa. | United Arab Republic. 
Liberia-Ghana-Guinea, Sierra Leone. Iraq. Ethiopia-Sudan. 


Iran. 
French Equatorial Africa. 


| Rhodesia-N yasaland. 


WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


Peru-Ecuador. Solo-Colombia. Mexico. 
Brazil. Chile. Federation of West Indies. 
Toronto,! Argentina-Uruguay. Venezuela 


Bolivia-Paraguay. 
Solo-Central America. 


EUROPE 
Yugoslavia. 


Germany. Finland-Sweden. 
Southern Italy. 


France, | Italy. 
Poland. 
Benelux. 

| Greece. 
Yugoslavia 


1 Trade information center only. 
Mr. Rooney. Are there any questions, Mr. Bow, on the Commerce 
phase of this? 
Mr. Bow. I have a few questions, but I really did not get an op- 
portunity to inquire of the USIA section, either. 


53458—60-——_60 
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Mr. Roonry. No; we will get to that. 

Mr. Bow. In other words, Mr. Allen’s statement comes later? 

Mr. Roonry. You may take it up now. 

Mr. Bow. This ties in with this. 

Mr. Rooney. If you think it does, direct your questions to Mr, 
Allen. 

Mr. Bow. Mr. Allen is not here. Who is going to speak for Mr. 
Allen ? 

Mr. Posnzr. We expect Mr. Allen momentarily. 


PROMOTION OF EXPORTS THROUGH TRADE FAIRS 


Mr. Bow. All right, let us go to Commerce then. 

Can anybody from Commerce tell me how much American goods 
have been sold abroad by reason of our trade fairs ? 

Mr. Suarer. There are no exact figures available on that. We take 
overseas the exhibits of American industry, and we can tell you the 

value of the equipment that was on display. It amounts to $1,400,000 
value of the properties for oversea disposition. That is for 1 year, 
the most recent year we have, 1959. The actual sales were approxi: 
mately $600,000 of that. 

Mr. Bow. The resale value was $1,400,000; is that correct ? 

Mr. Suarer. Yes, sir, $1,432,000. 

Mr. Bow. Of the exhibits, $600,000 have been sold ? 

Mr. Suarer. $596,000. In round figures, $600,000. But the seed 
was planted there for future sales, which we cannot determine, al- 
though we get many playbacks of sales made after the exhibit of ad. 
ditional products. 

I will give you one illustration. Even in a place like Yugoslavia, 
we showed a television studio over there 2 years ago. This past year 
I understand, American firms sold them two stations amounting to 
about $300,000 value. 

Indirectly that is creditable back to our exhibit. 

Mr. Bow. Mr. Shafer, do you believe that it might have been possi- 
ble that television would have come to Y ugoslavia if we had not 
had atrade fair there ? 

Mr. Suarer. That is perfectly possible, sir. 

Mr. Bow. It has come to other countries where we have had no 
trade fairs. 

Mr. SHarer. That is right. 

Mr. Bow. Even in backward countries. 

Mr. Suarer. But in many cases—when IT say many, perhaps that 
is an exaggeration of the word—but in cases we have heard of, a 
product that would have been sold there by another country was 
sold by an American company due to our exhibit. I will give you 
one more example, sir—Yugoslavia again because it is fresh in my 
mind. 

We took over a plastic machine this past year. The Yugoslavs 
wanted it to make fiberglass products such as fiberglass automobile 
and truck bodies, fiberglass boats, et cetera. 

We exhibited this when they had in their mind then—they had had 
a demonstration at that time from Italy. The result of it was they 

‘anceled—not that they had placed an order, but they canceled their 
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inquiry and bought American. To this extent I can report. But as 
to the total sales, no, sir. 

Mr. Bow. It is a little difficult for you to know whether the trade 
fairs are actually doing anything which will promote the rising 
volume of exports in world trade. 

Mr. Suarer. I would think this, that just attributable to the trade 
fair, you could not lay an exceptionally high figure. But I do not 
think we should ever stop exhibiting our goods in every way possible 
overseas. I think it has been a planting of the seed for sales that 
you just cannot substitute any other way. 

Mr. Bow. Is this the responsibility of Government or the respon- 
sibility of private industry ? 

Mr. Suarer. Since we utilize the products of American industry 
overseas to show the American way of life and the things we produce 
over here technologically under a free enterprise system, I think you 
‘an combine the two very well. 

Mr. Bow. When we have our fairs behind the Iron Curtain, that 
is not with the idea of selling of our goods, is it ? 

Mr. Suarer. Not directly, sir. 

Mr. Bow. It is somewhat like advertising during the war period 
when you could not buy but you keep the product before the people. 
Is that correct ? 

Mr. Suarer. That is a very good comparison. 

Mr. Bow. We hope someday they will be buying and we do exhibit 
American goods to show a product. Right? 

Mr. Suarer. Yes, sir. But the psychological impact we can cre- 
ate with these goods is terrific, even behind that curtain. 

Mr. Bow. But in areas, as the chairman has suggested, such as Ger- 
many, France, some of the other countries, American products are 
pretty well known. 

Mr. Suarer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. By private industry doing their own sales job. 

Mr. Suarer. By a few private industries. Of course all American 
industry does not do business in other countries. Our Trade Fair 
Committee, as you will note, has been very careful in the selection of 
locations for our trade fair exhibits. When I say “Committee,” that 
is a combination of three agencies—State, USTA, and Commerce. 

All those things are taken into very serious consideration as to the 
spots. Everything is weighed and balanced, in other words. We just 
do not pick at random. 





SEATTLE FAIR 


Mr. Bow. How much are you doing with the Seattle Fair? 

Mr. Suarer. We have nothing to do with the Seattle Fair. Our 
work is overseas. 

Mr. Bow. How about vou? 

Mr. Macy. No. 

Mr. Bow. Commerce? 

Mr. Macy. Yes. 

Mr. Suarer. Commerce is, but we are concerned with foreien 
fairs. 

Mr. Bow. That is going to be a foreign fair, too. 

Mr. Suarer. That is not within our realm. 
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Mr. Bow. We are paying American dollars for foreign countries 
to exhibit over here. They might drum up. business and trade over 
here. 


POLITICAL ENDORSEMENT OF CANDIDATES FOR TRADE MISSIONS 


As a rule, we do not get into politics in this committee, this is a bi- 
partisan committee, but my chairman made a suggestion that trade 
missions had been approved by the Republican National Committee. 

Mr. Macy, you are an old hand. You were here during the New 
Deal and Fair Deal days in the Department of Commerce. Did you 
during your period of time during that era ever hear of anybody 
being recommended by a political committee ? 

Mr. Macy. Not for the trade missions. We did not have them. 

Mr. Bow. No, you did not have them. That is ducking real good, 
Mr. Macy. 

Mr. Macy. I have heard rumors. 

Mr. Bow. You learned that kind of ducking during those New Deal, 
Fair Deal days. Let us have a direct answer: Did you during that 
period of time that you were there ever hear of people in the Depart- 
ment. who had received political endorsement ? 

Mr. Macy. I have heard it. 

Mr. Bow. You have seen a lot of personnel records in your Depart- 
ment, as I have, that on the personnel record was the endorsement. 
You have seen those ? 

Mr. Macy. Not that I recall. 

Mr. Bow. Oh, you have seen them. You and I looked them over. 

Mr. Roonry. Who is doing the testifying here ? 

Mr. Bow. I will be glad to. If you would like to have me testify 
on this, I would be very happy to testify, under oath. 

Mr. Roonry. I do not get the point you are trying to make. Is it 
that this administration has been able to think up such a thing as an 
expensive political trade mission ? 

Mr. Bow. No, we did not think it up. We watched it for so many 
years 

Mr. Roonry. The New Deal and the Fair Deal used to do the job 
without a junket, without a free trip. They just put workers on the 
payroll and helped somebody. But now we have to send these favored 
people around the world. Is that the point the gentleman is trying 
to make? 

Mr. Bow. No, I would not make that because I am quite convinced 
there are a lot of people who traveled around the world in those days, 
too, probably under a different name. We may have found a new name 
for them. 

Mr. Rooney. No, because those people are still in this budget. 

Mr. Bow. But there are still some people there who remember those 
days very well. 

That is all. 

Mr. Rooney. In addition to this junket business—and I shall at 
this point ask you if you have a list of the people who went on them 
similar to the one that was inserted in the record last year? 

Mr. Krause. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Macy. Mr. Chairman, this is for the current fiscal year. 
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Mr. Rooney. This is a list of the people who were approved by the 
Republican National Committee ? 


Mr. Macy. I do not know. 

Mr. Moore. Mr. Chairman, may I extend a few remarks I made a 
while ago? 

Mr. Rooney. I have not heard you say anything this afternoon. 

Mr. Moore. You only asked me one question this afternoon. May 
I say, in addition to many other things, we checked the background 
and suitability of all people who go on trade missions. Some people 
we have asked not to go because of their backgrounds. 

Mr. Rooney. In other words, you are saying, George, that these are 
good Republicans? 

Mr. Moore. I hope they are good Republicans, but I also say they 
are good representatives of America for a trade mission. They have 
the proper background and they are actually giving us wonderful 
service as our representatives. 

Mr. Roonry. Now that you have said that, is this the list of those 
who were approved by the Republican National Committee in the 
period between July 1, 1959, and June 30, 1960? 

Mr. Moore. Mr. Chairman, may I say that all of these people on 
this list were not approved by the Republican National Committee. 

Mr. Rooney. Could you tell us which ones? 

Mr. Moore. No, sir; I cannot tell you which ones. 

Mr. Rooney. Could you point out one that was not? 

Mr. Moore. I might go back and check and see. 

Mr. Rooney. Would you take a look at it right now? Get yourself 
a list and let’s go over it. 

Mr. Moore. No, I cannot do it here. 

Mr. Bow. I can name one you could. 

Mr. Rooney. I am glad to learn that you successfully recommended 
one. 

Mr. Bow. I recommended one and I know he did not have to be 
approved by the national committee. 

Mr. Liescoms. To keep the record straight, I have not named one. 

Mr. Roonry. And I have not even attempted to name one. 

In addition to sending these people on these trade missions—at a 
cost of how much—$600,000 ? 

Mr. Macy. $590,000-odd. 


FUNDS FOR ENTERTAINMENT 


Mr. Rooney. You also have to supply them with money for enter- 
tainment ; do you? 

Mr. Macy. No, sir. The trade mission leader working with the 
embassy has some entertainment money for entertaining guests 
abroad, as a host. 

Mr. Roonry. Everybody in this program who would be at that city 
would get a drink; would they not? 

Mr. Macy. They would be included in the party, but they would 
not be given money for use in entertainment. 

Mr. Rooney. I understand. You do not just give it to each one to 


put in his pocket. It is just one big party, is it not, one or more big 
parties ? 
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Mr. Macy. Various kinds of receptions and parties; that. is correct. 

Mr. Roonry. You do not have enough money to give these kinds 
of parties; do you? 

Mr. Macy. No. 

Mr. Rooney. As a matter of fact, you want what—314 times more 
than you have at the present time for bigger and better parties ¢ 

Mr. Macy. About three times. 

Mr. Rooney. It is pretty near 314; is it not ¢ 

Mr. Macy. A little over $3,000 this year to about $10,000. 

Mr. Rooney. You had $10,000 and you are asking for $36,300; is 
that right ? 

Mr. Macy. Not for trade missions, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. I stand corrected. You just want to give these trade 
missions three times as much for entertainment. But in the overall 
money for the Department of Commerce in this area, you would in- 
crease it 314 times as much; is that correct ! 

Mr. Macy. I do not know what the overall figure is. I belive that 
is correct. 

Mr. Posner. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Where you had $10,000 in the current fiscal year for 
entertainment, you would ambitiously like to have $36,300 in the 
coming year; is that right? 

Mr. Posner. That is correct. 

Mr. Roonry. As I go over this list, Mr. Moore, I certainly do not 
recognize a Democrat. 

Mr. Moore. I think I recognize one, but I would not want to label 
him that way. 

Mr. Rooney. Which one would that be? Who would that be? Are 
you saying he is temporarily a Republican ¢ 

Certainly, Mr. Oscar S. Strauss II, a partner in Guggenheim Bros., 
New York, would not belong to us, would he ¢ 


BUSINESS MEMBERS OF U.S. TRADE MISSIONS 


We will at this point insert the list of business members. 
(The document referred to follows :) 
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Lapor Missions 


Mr. Roonry. The next part of this is for the Department of Labor. 
The information in regard thereto is to be found at pages 67 through 
73 of the justifications. 

Mr. Posner. Mr. Chairman, we propose to make a separate alloca- 
tion to the Department of Labor in this request, and representatives 
from the Department of Labor are here to speak to their items. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well. 

This request is in the amount of $125,000, as compared with $46,576 
for these purposes in the current fiscal year. 

Mr. Secretary, I understand you have a statement. 

Mr. Wrens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What is your pleasure with regard to it? 

Mr. Wrens. I would just as soon file it with you—it makes no dif- 
ference. Whatever you prefer, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. That means instead of you reading it, we have to 
read it. 

Mr. Wrens. I will be delighted to read it, sir. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Roonry. We shall insert the statement at this point in the 
record. 
(The statement follows:) 


STATEMENT OF DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF LABOR FOR INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS 


For the fiscal year 1961 the Department of Labor has been allocated $125,000, 
within the total budget request, in a separate activity classification for its par- 
ticipation in the International Trade Fair program. This increase over the 
$45,000 for the fiscal year 1960 is necessary to enable the Department of Labor 
to make its contribution to achieving the objectives of the President’s Special 
International program. 

This program is intended to reveal not only industrial accomplishments but 
also the related social and cultural attainments of the United States and the 
ever-growing strength of our free enterprise economy, and also to provide peoples 
abroad with information about the U.S. economic and social system in contrast 
to Communist-inspired distortions. 

Unless labor’s contribution is presented with emphasis, the trade fair pro- 
gram will tend to confirm rather than refute, the Soviet charge that our 
industrial system is dominated by capitalists to the disadvantage of the work- 
ers. Evidence of the American worker’s role in our free enterprise system needs 
to be stressed at trade fairs, which are visited largely by workers. For ex- 
ample, most foreigners are astonished to learn of U.S. labor’s interest in pro- 
moting the productivity of American industry. 

We have found an extraordinary interest by citizens of other countries in 
learning firsthand about American conditions of life and work, including wages 
and hours, unemployment, social security and labor-management relations. 
This was particularly true at the Moscow exhibition where the two-man De- 
partment of Labor team proved to be one of the most effective features of the 
entire fair. 

The Department of Labor has the hearty cooperation of the American labor 
movement in the trade fair program. The prestige of American unions with 
the workers abroad is impressive. U.S. trade unions provide, without cost to 
the Government, the services of experts and specialists to refute the anti-U.S. 
propoganda directed primarily at workers. They also contribute exhibits and 
literature. 
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PROGRAM, 1961 


For the fiscal year 1961 funds will be used for Labor Department exhibits in 
six trade fairs, two behind the Iron Curtain—Poznan and Zagreb. Participa- 
tion by experts from the Department of Labor is contemplated in a manner simi- 
lar to the assignment of labor specialists in the recent Moscow fair. In addition, 
participation of trade union teams would depend upon the degree of their accept- 
ability by the host country and the willingness of the U.S. trade unions to send 
representatives to Iron Curtain countries. 


RELATIONSHIP TO ILO 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. Secretary, what connection does membership in 
ILO have to do with exhibiting American conditions of life and work, 
including wages and hours, unemployment, social security, and labor 
management relations to the peoples of the world? 

Mr. Wiens. Did we assert that it did not? I was not aware that we 
had asserted that. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Secretary, do not ask questions. If you do not 


understand the question, we will have it read to you. W ill you read 
that question again, please. 


(Question read. ) 

Mr. Wrens. Well, sir, I think there is a parallel here because in the 
ILO we make our presentation of the American way of life, the free 
enterprise system, American labor conditions to the various repre- 
sentatives of the governments, the workers’ representatives and the 
employers’ representatives, and we make a similar presentation on a 
much broader scale in the trade fair program in the countries in which 
we participate, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. There is a duplication, is there ? 

Mr. Wrens. No, I do not think so, sir. I think it is in a different 
forum. I believe there is an entirely different audience which we 
are attempting to influence in these two cases, sir. 

I do not think we hit the same audience in two places. I do think 
it is important to have both of these. 

Mr. Roonry. Does not ILO publicize its deliberations and fact- 
finding, including the conditions and advantages of labor in the 
United States, throughout the world ? 

Mr. Wiens. Yes, to a degree. But this is not, I do think, the prin- 
cipal purpose of ILO. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the principal purpose of ILO, briefly ? 

Mr. WIENs. ‘Initially, the ILO served as a forum in which various 
conventions for minimum labor standards were established, and this 
still persists, although in the judgment of the U.S. executive branch 
this should be not emphasized nearly so much in the future as it has 
been in the past. 

In the future we believe that the operational—— 

Mr. Roonry. When was that decided upon ? 

Mr. Wiens. I should say within the last 2 or 3 years. 

Mr. Roonry. Go ahead. 

Mr. Wiens. And that the greater emphasis in the future should be 
upon operational side of the ILO; that is, giving technical assistance 
to the various countries and the various phases connected with labor 
and manpower problems. 
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DEPARTMENT OF LABOR REPRESENTATIVES AT MOSCOW EXHIBITION 


Mr. Rooney. I note at page 2 of your statement at the top of the 
page, referring to people learning firsthand about American condi- 
tions of life and work, including wages and hours, unemployment, 
social security, labor management relations, that this was particu- 
larly true at the Moscow exhibition where the two-man Department 
of Labor team proved to be one of the most effective features of the 
entire fair. 

Did you have two men at the Moscow fair? 

Mr. Wiens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Who were they ! 

Mr. Wiens. There was a chap by the name of Ed Nash and one 
named Mr. Chavrid. ; 

Mr. Roonry. They must have belonged to the Secret Six. 

Mr. Wiens. I do not think so. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you recall meeting anybody from the Department 
of Labor at the Moscow fair? 

Mr. Liescoms. Not I. 

Mr. Bow. I do not. 

Mr. Roonry. What were they doing there? 

Mr. Wrens. They conducted a special exhibit in which they were 
answering questions with respect to labor conditions in the United 
States. 

Mr. Rooney. I thought I was the only one asked about labor condi- 
tions in the United States when I was there. 

Mr. Wrens. It got such great publicity—— 

Mr. Rooney. This is quite a statement. 


One of the most effective features of the entire fair—— 


Mr. Wrens. I think that can be backed up, sir, because I know the 
Vice President felt this was true. He, while still abroad, sent a letter 
to the Secretary and then another one on his return to the United 
States indicating that he felt this was one of the most effective features. 

I almost quote him verbatim. I think Mr .Allen, who knew the 
Moscow fair very intimately, can speak to that point. 

Mr. Roonry. You were an expert on the Moscow fair, Mr. Allen. 
Where was this exhibit? 

Mr. Auten. I think the labor group Mr. Wiens is talking about 
came into the picture somewhat later. I did not see them at the very 
beginning. 

Mr. Rooney. They could not have arrived much later than we 
did because we were there 

Mr. Bow. The Vice President would not save seen them. 

Mr. ALLEN. I saw a good deal of publicity about them later. I did 
see them while I was there. 

Mr. Rooney. I did not see them either. 

Mr. AtLEN. One man from the Labor Department was of Russian 
origin, I believe. 

Mr. Wiens. I think they both are. 

Mr. Aten. He was quite the center of attraction for several days. 

Mr. Rooney. You read about this? 

Mr. Auien. I read about it in the newspapers, yes. 

Mr. Rooney. American newspapers? 
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Mr. Arten. In American news, sir. 

Mr. Wiens. It got quite a play in Pravda, as well. Actually it was 
the one item in the fair 

Mr. Rooney. I wonder why they wanted to bother me with ques- 
tions about American labor if they had the two experts there? 

Mr. Wiens. It shows, I would think, the very great interest in 
American labor because 

Mr. Rooney. That was generated by your two men? 

Mr. Wiens. No, sir; I think it is inherent and I believe this is why 
it is so terribly important. They almost mobbed our people there. 
They would follow them off the fair grounds. They would find them 
in the subways. Wherever they were they would almost literally mob 
them, asking questions about labor conditions in the United States 
and what were we doing to prevent the starvation of these 10 million 
people who were unemployed. Why was it that American labor was 
so badly treated, and so on? These kinds of questions—and they 
were very receptive to the answers given by our people. 

Mr. Rooney. I can see where this was very important, but I don’t 
recall seeing these two gentlemen who you say were one of the most 
effective features of the entire fair. They must have been doing 
business late at night or something. 

Mr. Wiens. I think they did early morning and late at night, too, 
sir. I am delighted you were essentially a member of this team. 








FUNDS FOR ENTERTAINMENT 


Mr. Rooney. What do you mean by that? I didn’t get any enter- 
tainment money. 

Mr. Wiens. I don’t think they did either, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Then you cheated on them. Don’t you have money in 
there for entertainment? Sure you do. 

Mr. Wiens. We have, I think, $600 for entertainment. The funds, 
however, sir, for this team did not come from this program. We were 
invited by the White House to send these representatives, and the 
funds were paid from the special funds for the Moscow exhibit. 


MISSIONS OF AMERICAN LABOR GROUPS 


Mr. Rooney. I thought that the American labor movement was 
doing just such as this without cost to the taxpayer. I had been under 
the impression that that has been going on for a number of years, in 
fact since World War II. 

Mr. Wiens. I think it has. Back, of course, behind the Iron Curtain 
the American labor movement does not work at all. As a matter of 


fact, they refused to participate in any of our programs that would 
be behind the Iron Curtain. 


PROGRAM PROPOSED FOR 1961 


Mr. Rooney. Where do you propose to go with this program ? 

Mr. Wiens. We propose to participate in six fairs, two of them 
behind the Iron Curtain, one at Poznan in Poland and one at Zagreb 
m Yugoslavia. 
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We would participate with USIA in the fair in Berlin, which we 
have participated in for a number of years. In Cairo, and in Rio 
and in Bogota, although I think probably this particular one may be 
shifted down there. I am quite sure it is. 


JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


Mr. Roonry. We shall at this point insert in the record pages 67 
through 73 of the justification. 
(The material referred to follows:) 


LABOR MISSIONS AT INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIRS 


General background 


Public Law 860, 84th Congress, which establishes the program of U.S. partici- 
pation in international trade fairs, provides that U.S. exhibits are to reveal a 
true picture of, not only of industrial accomplishments, but also the related 
social and cultural attainments of the United States. A vital part of this 
program is to provide evidence of the economic and social progress made possible 
under our free enterprise system. This program should include presentations on 
the important role of collective bargaining in America, the wide distribution of 
wealth, the responsibility of management in providing safe and decent working 
conditions and training programs, and the responsibility of labor in developing 
the highest possible productivity and in making the most of their own skills, 
These exhibits should also be used to help present various aspects of our indus- 
trial system so as to demonstrate how false is the communist picture of a “robber 
baron” capitalist exploiting a helpless mass of workers. 


Progress of operation 

In fiscal year 1960 the Department of Labor was allocated $45,000 for partici- 
pation in the trade-fair program. Teams of highly qualified experts on labor 
participated in exhibits sent to Berlin and Madras, and a labor team is scheduled 
for Bombay in early 1960. The American exhibition in Moscow invited labor 
participation consisting of specialists and exhibits financed from the exhibition’s 
special budget. There is evidence of more interest in American working and 
living conditions by the Soviet visitors to the exhibition than in any other sub- 
ject, and the contribution made by the two representatives of the Department of 
Labor has been widely praised. 

In the Berlin Fair in fiscal year 1959, USIA used as a theme “Life and Work 
in Kalamazoo, U.S.A.,” with the collaboration of the Department of Labor. The 

S. Information Service report from Germany stated labor participation was one 
of the most effective if not the most effective part of the U.S. exhibition. Labor 
teams and exhibits were also included in the Small Industries Exhibits in New 
Delhi and Calcutta, India, in 1959. 


Proposal for fiscal year 1961 

In the fiscal year 1961 we have asked for $125,000, which will provide funds 
needed to realize program objectives at six lecations. Teams of highly quali- 
fied trade union experts and Department of Labor specialists, with supporting 
exhibits and literature are scheduled for Zagreb, Berlin, Cairo, Bogoté (Solo), 
Rio de Janeiro, and Poznan. 

The average cost for each fair is $15,500, which provides $5,333 for travel of a 
labor mission of three persons and $10,167 for exhibits, facilities, and pamphlets, 
The American trade union movement cooperates by providing carefully selected, 
highly competent experts without cost to the Government for their salary. 

It is proposed for the first time to have labor participation in the East 
European countries of Poland and Yugoslavia, following the highly successful 
results of the Moscow exhibition. We found the Russian people had a hunger 
for information they can receive and evaluate directly person to person. This 
same interest is evident in other Communist countries. People who have been 
subjected to Communist distortions are eager to hear about the freedom. of 
choice, equality of opportunity, and the high living standards enjoyed by the 
American workers. 
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Labor participation in Bogoté and Rio de Janeiro is considered most important 
because of the great influence of labor in the political and economic affairs of 
Latin America and the Communist efforts to vitiate U.S. influence. 

Cairo was selected for labor representation in view of Egypt’s recent reor- 
ganization of the trade unions of that country, giving them a much greater role 
in the development of the economy and in the fulfillment of the nation’s 

lans. 

. The Berlin Fair has been included in the plans for labor participation for the 
sixth suecessive year because of the excellent results achieved by the labor repre- 
sentatives in explaining the American way of life to the people of both West 
and East Berlin. The exceedingly warm and friendly reception given to the 
labor missions and the reports of other U.S. agencies give evidence of their 
success. 

Detailed estimated fund requirements for fiscal year 1961, compared with 
fiscal years 1959 and 1960, and distribution of the estimates by activity, by fair 
or project and by object class, are shown in tables which follow. 


Representation 


The estimate for 1961 includes a total of $600 for representation. This will 
provide an average of about $100 for expenses for one reception by the labor team 


for important labor, Government, and other officials at each of the six selected 
locations. 


Justification for increase 


The most successful presentations about the workers of America, at the exhi- 
bitions in Berlin in 1958 and in Moscow in 1959, required expenditures sub- 
stantially greater than the sums allocated to the Department of Labor. The ad- 
ditional costs were met from the special budgets for these exhibitions which do 
not appear in the Labor Department estimates. Economic and social gains, 
widely shared, must be presented with emphasis at the labor level in order to re- 
fute the Soviet caricature of the United States as a nation more interested in 
profits than in people and in gadgets rather than in culture. 

Exhibits in Berlin and in Moscow focused on American conditions of work, 
wages, and hours; collective bargaining; employment; labor’s participation in 
productivity ; the increase in work skills; and social security. Labor experts an- 
swered visitors’ questions in their own languages. The success of the labor 
experts and exhibits in attracting visitors was evident through the entire ex- 
hibitions. Funds are requested for 1961 sufficient to permit this pattern of oper- 
ation which has proved its effectiveness in portraying a better balanced picture 
of America’s democratic institutions. 

The $125,000 requested for 1961 provides $93,000 for program costs for six 
fairs, and $32,000 for program development and direction. Program costs con- 
sist of : $32,000 travel expenses for three-man labor teams for each fair; $61,000 
for exhibits suitable to each theme and country, and exhibit space; for prepara- 
tion and distribution of appropriate pamphlets and descriptive literature; and 
miscellaneous local U.S. mission costs such as secretarial help, local travel, and 
transportation, including $600 for representation. 

The request of $32,000 for program development and direction provides for 
three positions, an increase of $10,224 for one new position and related costs. 

Direct participation in six fairs in 1961 compared with only three in 1960 will 
require $13,500 for planning and supervising the preparaton of exhibits; $12,000 
for selecton, orientation, and administrative support of labor missions: 
$6,500 for general administration and interagency coordination. Personal ser- 
vices and travel will account for $28,000 of the $32,000 estimate. Increased travel 
is needed to permit consultation with the Embassies on trade fair labor partici- 
pation. 


and 
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Summary of estimated requirements 


















































Actual 1959 Estimate 1960 | Estimate 1961 
207 109 18 TOPeco th, Obi La oil: PQ yr Ps 
Posi-| Man- | Amount} Posi-| Man- | Amount} Posi-| Man- | Amount ‘ 
tions | years tions | years | tions | years § 
i 
Personal services: | ao 
Permanent positions 2 2 | $15, 384 2 2 | $16,176 3 3 $22, 911 
Other personal services 61 124 } 89 
——— ES supe = — — - sueeneain 
Total personal services_- oak ; 15, 445 16, 300 | 23, 000 
Other objects: | | 
Travel | 23, 949 | | 21,176 | 37, 000 
Transportation of things btu .| 2,184 ; 2, 700 
Communications services | ‘ | 394 | 450 800 
Rents and utility services__---| : | | 2, 000 ‘ 
Printing and reproduction - - - 5, 533 | 800 | 1, 700 a 
Other contractual services |. | 1, 314 | 5,800 | 55, 800 
Supplies and mateérials_- eae 140 200 200 : 
Equipment ese fa eome~e], SSRI 800 Bec 300 | & 
Contributions to retirement | | | | | ¢ 
fund... 994 | 1,050 | 1, 500 a dl 
— ‘per “ = - -_ - — ~ 
Total obligations ; ---]- 52, 506 46, 576 125, 000 = 
Labor missions at international trade fairs, fiscal year 1961 or 
« a 
. — ae S| ¢ 
Fair or project Opening date Labor team | Laborteam | Total cost >i 
facilities ! operations ? 2 
;< 
I) ie a 5 Tic a a ae Bro iS i¢ 
Fall 1960: a 
DE, FORTE. « wnceneenecasbagunn | September 1960 $12, 500 $4, 500 | $17, 000 ie | - 
Berlin, Germany..._......-_-.--- |____ do. 5, 500 4, 500 | 10, 000 i 
Spring 1961: . : 
6 re ----.---| February 1961-.-. 11, 500 7, 500 | 19. 000 z 
Bogot&, Colombia (Solo) ............--- See do. A 9, 500 | 5, 500 15, 000 a - 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil_..............._- | June 1961_______| 9, 500 | 5, 500 | 15, 000 < Zz 
eens Weems cil peal oek Besas. 3! 16, 500 | 4, 500 17, 000 Sle 
Pee eee < Yh re s PL _ > 
Subtotal, projects........-...-.<..~<-- a! 61, 000 | 32, 000 | 93, 000 ss 
Other project evste ©: ....................- Bee eS eek tee ee A 13, 500 — 
Other labor mission costs ?............-.--- OG pi oper: TRS 2. ATF Bae 12, 000 iS 
EL EES ee CARS eae Potro 118, 500 > — 
Program development and direction. --...-}_....-- aiiedness |. Seachem 6, 500 v 
cS _ er a re rep > 
"Tetal estimnnted: Chiigetions... .... nccne|cacceascaccceesces i ail es ete ae agit 125, 000 y 
| | | : 
! Includes cost of exhibits, pamphlets, communications, transportation of things, and exhibit space. S lon 
2 Travel is the only charge made to labor team operations. The services of trade union representatives © 
are contributed by their organizations with no cost for salaries. . 
3 These categories cover charges for technical planning of exhibits and for selection, orientation, and > 
administrative support of labor missions. 6 | 
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Mr. Rooney. Do you have any questions on this, Mr. Bow ? 
Mr. Bow. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 


PARTICIPANTS IN TRADE MISSIONS 


On the pages that have been inserted, page 68, I find this line: 


The average cost of each is $15,500, and it provides $5,333 for travel of labor 
missions of three persons and $10,167 for exhibits, facilities, and pamphlets, 
The American trade union movement cooperates by providing carefully se- 
lected, highly competent experts without cost to the Government for their salary, 


Have you a list of the men who were selected to go to these trade 
missions ¢ 

Mr. Wiens. Last year or for the next year, sir? 

Mr. Bow. Have you got them for last year? 

Mr. Wiens. Oh, yes; we have them for the last 3 or 4 years 1f you 
would like. I can give it to you, sir. I have made notes on it. 

Mr. Bow. Do you have extra copies? 

Mr. Wiens. We will furnish it to you. 

Mr. Bow. This gives the union these men belong to? 

Mr. Wiens. That is correct. 

Mr. Bow. And gives the fairs that they have gone to? Is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Wiens. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Mr. Chairman, I offer this for the record. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


LABOR MISSIONS AT INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIRS 


Berlin, 1955-56 : 

Fred Hack, Newark, N.J., secretary-treasurer of Local No. 84, American 
Bakery & Confectionery Workers International Union, AFL-CIO. 

Frank Hilbert, Cleveland, Ohio, business agent of Local No. 17, Interna- 
tional Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink & Distillery 
Workers of America, AFL-CIO. 

Salonika, 1956: 

Peter W. Janopoulos, Northlake City, Ill., general organizer, Retail Clerks 
International Association, AFL-CIO. 

William Nichols, Lynn, Mass., president, North Shore Industrial Union Coun- 
cil: president, Local 201, International Union of Electrical, Radio & Ma- 
chine Workers, AFL-CIO. 

Milan, 1957: 

Marion Macioce, Detroit, Mich., international vice president, Sheet Metal 
Workers’ International Association, AFL-CIO. 

Danny Thomas, Youngstown, Ohio, president, Local Union No. 1462, United 
Steel Workers, AFL-CIO. 

Posnan, 1957: Charles Kaczinski, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., safety director, District 
1, United Mine Workers of America. 
Paris, 1957: 

William Talbot, New York, N.Y., organizer, International Typographical 
Union, New York Local No. 6, AFL-CIO. 

Lester Zosel, Washington, D.C., assistant to the executive secretary, Railway 
Labor Executives’ Association. 

Berlin, 1957 : 

Jacob F. Frederick, Milwaukee, Wis., secretary-treasurer, Federated Trades 
Council of Milwaukee, IAM, AFL-CIO. 

Walter J. Mason, Washington, D.C., national legislative representative, 
AFL-CIO. 

Jacob J. Schaefer, Milwaukee, Wis., treasurer, Building Trades Council for 
Milwaukee, AFL-CIO. 
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Berlin; 1958 : 

Jacob F. Friedrick, Milwaukee, Wis., secretary-treasurer, Federated Trades 
Council of Milwaukee, AFL-CIO, IAM. 

Robert L. Cooper, Kalamazoo, Mich., secretary, Kalamazoo Labor Council, 
AFL-CIO ; member Michigan, executive board, Letter Carriers. 

Neil J. Van Stelle, Kalamazoo, Mich., president, Kalamazoo Labor Council 
AFL-CIO; business representative, Carpenters & Joiners Local No. 297. 

Theodore Milson McCarty, Kalamazoo, Mich., president, Gibson, Inc., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 


William Race, Kalamazoo, Mich., president, Sutherland Paper Co., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 
Rembert Wall, Kalamazoo, Mich., employee, Gibson, Inc., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Julius Bellson, Kalamazoo, Mich., employee, Gibson, Inc., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Joaquin A. Bazan, Washington, D.C., chief, division of international trade 
fairs, Office of International Labor Affairs. 
New Delhi, 1958—59: 
Joseph D. Keenan, Washington, D.C., vice president, AFL-CIO, secretary, 
IBEW. 
Harry H. Pollack, Washington, D.C., international representative, interna- 
tional affairs department, AFL-CIO. 
Caleutta, 1959: 
Paul W. Hanson, Seattle, Wash., Northwest director, Retail Clerk’s Interna- 
tional Association, AFL-CIO. 
Fred Hack, Newark, N.J., seeretary-treasurer of local No. 84, American Bak- 
ery & Confectionery Workers International Union, AFL-CIO. 
Madras, India, 1959: 
John E. Cullerton, Chicago, Ill, president, Hotel-Motel Service Workers, 
Drug Store, Sports Events, and Industrial Catering Employees Union, 
local 593. 
Harry H. Pollack, Washington, D.C., international representative, American 
Federation of Labor, Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
Berlin Trade Fair, 1959: 
Liszeth Bamberger, Washington, D.C., assistant director, department of so- 
cial security, AFL-CIO. 
Bombay Trade Fair, February 1-28, 1960: 
Eric Peterson, Silver Spring, Md. (permanent address), Bradenton, Fla. 
(winter residence), general secretary-treasurer, International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, AFL-CIO (retired September 1959). 
Meyer Bernstein, Washington, D.C., international affairs representative, 
United Steelworkers of America, AFL-CIO. 


Mr. Rooney. Are we to understand that these labor people went 
to these trade fairs without cost to the American taxpayers? 

Mr. Wrens. In terms of salary, sir. We reimbursed them for their 
travel expenses. 

Mr. Bow. These are the ones who were sent, Mr. Chairman, under 
the paragraph which I read from the justifications on page 68, and 
who were selected by the labor unions. 

Mr. Wiens. That is correct. 

Mr. Bow. Recommended by them. 

Mr. Wiens. Yes, they are recommended by the labor unions after 
we have established criteria on the basis of Embassy recommenda- 
tions as to what is required, and within the context of this particular 
fair. I don’t know if you wish me to elaborate on that or not. 

Mr. Roonry. Of course that doesn’t apply to all these persons on 
this list, does it ? 

Mr. Wiens. Not tothe Department employees. 

Mr. Bow. The only ones I am interested in are those who are with 
the labor unions. I think it is good practice and we note they are 
selected by the union. 

Mr. Wiens. That is correct. You will notice, to one fair we sent 
two employer representatives, two presidents of companies, to Berlin 
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when the theme was “Live and Work in Kalamazoo.” It was chosen 
as a typical American city. 

Mr. Roonry. That was in 1959 in Berlin? 

Mr. Wiens. That’s right. 

Mr. Rooney. You only sent one person there? 

Mr. Wiens. I beg your pardon, 1958. I think we sent six or 
seven. You will notice two of them are presidents of comapenica. 

Mr. Rooney. Where did you get the money for this in 1958 

Mr. Wrens. From the travel money. We did not then their 
salaries. One of these gentlemen went on his own. His expenses 
were paid, as I recall, by the union. 

Mr. Rooney. Who was that? 

Mr. Wrens. I made a note of it on your paper. Do you remember? 

Mr. Bazan. Neil J. Van Stelle. 

Mr. Rooney. We ought to give his full name if we do that, as well 
as the full name of the union. That is Mr. Neil J. Van Stelle, presi- 
dent of the Kalamazoo Labor Council, AFL- oa and business repre- 
sentative of Carpenters & Joiners Local No. 29 

Mr. Bow. I want just the names of the ones s who were selected by 
the unions, as union representatives, and the unions to which they 
belong. You can strike the Department names 

That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Lipscomb ? 


ICA LABOR MISSIONS 


Mr. Lipescoms. Mr. Secretary, does the International Cooperation 
Administration have programs for sending labor teams overseas on 
missions ? 

Mr. Wrens. I don’t believe they do. Do you know the answer to 
that offhand ? 

Yes, they have, connected with various U.S. operations missions, 
individual labor advisers or groups of labor advisers. The y, for in- 
stance, have them in India, in Indonesia, and in various other coun- 
tries. They have technical labor advisers. I am not aware of their 

sending over this kind of team that you have in mind. 

Mr. Lipscoms. To your knowledge, the programs that ICA sponsor 
in no way overlap this program which is being discussed here ? 

Mr. Wiens. That’s right. 

Mr. Wernzers. Sir, if I may offer this, they are actually limited to 
technical assistance. They wouldn't participate in this type of activity 
unless it was inadvertent. 


PURPOSE OF TRADE FAIR PROGRAM 


Mr. Wrens. I think it is pretty clear here that the basic purpose of 
this trade fair program is to undistort the distortions which the 
Soviets are trying to make of the image of America abroad. One of 
the principal areas on which they concentrate, of course, is labor. 
We know Communist dogma and practice. Labor is one of the areas 
on which they have concentrated to indicate that American workers 
are trodden down by the capitalists. This is an impression we are 
aiming to correct in cooperation with the USTA. 
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ADDITIONAL BENEFITS FROM LABOR MISSIONS 


Mr. Liescoms. Do your missions go just to the locations where they 
are holding trade fairs ? 

Mr. Wiens. No. Asa rule they will stop off en route. They may 
at different places visit with labor advisers, labor attachés, if they are 
trade unionists. 

If they are Department of Labor employees we always try to get 
double duty for our money by sending them to various desebys loca- 
tions to do things which the Department of Labor needs to have done. 
For example, when Mr. Chavrid and Mr. Nash went to Moscow, they 
did very extensive work in connection with trying to determine rela- 
tive costs of various items for the consumer and so on. One of them 
was working for the Bureau of Employment Security, the other, for 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Among other things, for example, he was assigned to buy shirts 
and various items of. clothing to try to make an estimate of exactly 
what it is that a worker earns in Moscow, given the quality of com- 
modities, as compared with in the United States. 

This, you see, is something we would get as a by-product on this 
and not as a main product. 

Mr. Rooney. If I may interrupt—— 


MOSCOW EXHIBIT 


These two gentlemen to whom reference was made a while ago as 
having been in Moscow, were they the ones who were in charge of 
the area where there was an exhibit which showed that if an Ameri- 
can worker worked so many hours, he could buy such and so? 

Mr. Wiens. I don’t know. I wasn’t there, sir. I couldn’t answer 
that particular question. 

Mr. Rooney. I remember that exhibit, but I certainly didn’t con- 
nect it with the Department of Labor. 

Mr. Wiens. I don’t know what I should do to clarify this. 

Mr. ALLEN. I believe they were stationed in the big dome. 

Mr. Rooney. I thought that Mr. George Allen said that USIA did 
that. 

Mr. Wiens. We worked very closely with USIA. If we can act 
under their cover, we are very pleased. Our relations are very good 
indeed—at least from our side. 

Mr. Rooney. That was the exhibit where people were standing and 
taking notes of what was up on the exhibit. That I thought was one 
of the hits of the fair. I could be mistaken in this. 

Mr. Wiens. I know that we supplied over half of the questions that 
went into RAMAC. These questions were asked of the electrical 
brain. We were told afterward that these particular questions on 
evaluation proved to be the most popular questions asked at the fair— 
about unemployment, social security in the United States, and so 
forth. 

I have here a statement, if you wish, which Mr. Chavrid made, and 
his report on it. I am afraid it is on a carbon copy at the bottom of 
the page there. 
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BRIEFING AND DEBRIEFING OF MISSION MEMBERS 


Mr. Lirscoms. Do you follow the same procedure that Commerce 
does with respect to the trade mission—having the members of the 
mission come into Washington for briefing before they leave? 

Mr. Wrens. Yes. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Then after they come back you have them in Wash- 
ington for a debriefing, and so forth. 

Mr. Wiens. That is correct. This is one of the primeipal things 
that we attempt to do in connection with this program in the Depart- 
ment; that is, to prepare materials for the trade union representatives 
and to debrief them later. A trade unionist is a specialist in a certain 
area. For example, we bring in a person who is an expert in one field 
or another. We do the research work in advance with reference to 
the particular topic at hand and develop the materials so that they 
are ready for them. 

Obviously a man who is in Kalamazoo or Chicago or San Francisco 
can’t spend a great deal of time preparing for this. So | our trade fair 
specialist prepares all the materials and then we spend about a week 
or two preparing the trade unionist for his assignment overseas. 

Mr. Lirscoms. On the mission, do they prepare reports to be sub- 
mitted to you after they return ? 

Mr. Wrens. That’s correct, sir. 

Mr. Larscoms. Then do you submit the complete report on the en- 
tire mission ? 

Mr. Wrens. That’s correct. 

Mr. Lapscomn. Does this report come to you? 

Mr. Wiens. Yes: we get the report. 

Mr. Lirscoms. What do you do with it after you get it? 

Mr. Wiens. We attempt to evaluate its effectiveness and we eval- 
uate it, together with USTA, to determine—and of course there is an 
evaluation made by the Embassy in the field as well— as a basis for 
improving future programs. 


PURPOSE OF LABOR MISSIONS 


Mr. Lirscomr. What is the purpose of the labor mission—just good 
will? 

Mr. Wrens. No, sir: I don’t think that is entirely it. 

Mr. Liescoms. The purpose of trade missions is to promote trade, 
This is the basis on which it is justified—to promote trade. 

What is the purpose of the labor mission ? 

Mr. Wrens. As we understand, the objective of the entire program 
is to present the people overseas with a picture of the American way 
of life. This American way of life as we understand it has been sadly 
distorted to many people. One of the most significant areas of this 
distortion is in the labor field. 

We can go abroad as diplomats or we can go abroad as ordinary 
tourists, or we can publish materials which indicate that these dis- 
tortions are incorrect. 

But this is not nearly so convincing to the majority of the people 
who come through the trade fairs—the working neople—as is the 
actual live word of an American trade unionist who is the kind of 
person they themselves are. 
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We find that this is an extremely effective way to bring this message 
to the various countries of the world that in America, labor is not 
dominated by greedy capitalists. This is essentially the purpose. 

Mr. Lipscoms. As I see it, you are implementing what USIA is 
trying to do by radio, television, literature and newspaper articles? 

Mr. Wiens. That is-correct. We are a part of USIA in this re- 
gard. Thisis our purpose to cooperate with USIA. 

The entire program, of course, is administered by USIA, and we 
are a part of it and we think one of the most effective parts, if I may 
say, in this particular program. I think Mr. Allen, however, could 
speak much better to that. 

Mr. Lirscoms. You are the coordinator of the program, aren’t you, 
Mr. Allen ? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lirscome. Thank you. 


ARTISTIC AND ATHLETIC PRESENTATIONS 


Mr. Rooney. The next part of this is connected with the Depart- 
ment of State. It appears beginning at page 74 of the justifications. 
This: is the allocation for artistic and athletic presentations. The re- 
quest is in the amount of $2,900,000, which would be an increase of 
$485,000 over the base figure. 

I take it you will address yourself to this, Mr. Thayer ? 

Mr. Tuayer. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. This being what—cultural? And now you are an 
athlete, too ? 

Mr. THayer. An athlete and a performer, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have a prepared statement ? 


STATEMENT OF SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR THE 
COORDINATION OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL AND CULTURAL RELATIONS 


Mr. Tuayer. I have, Mr. Chairman, if I may read it. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am grateful for the 
opportunity to present a short statement in support of the fiscal year 
1961 budget request for the cultural presentations program of the De- 
partment of State. This program, in my opinion, is in an ever-in- 
creasing fashion gaining new respect for the United States and its 
achievements in the field of the performing arts. 

This conclusion is supported in a striking and unanimous fashion 
by the reactions of our ambassadors, our public affairs officers and cul- 
tural affairs officers who are in a position to observe the impact of the 
program first hand at our foreign service posts. 

We do not, however, judge program effectiveness solely in terms of 
the reaction of our own leer We believe that the reaction of the 
foreign press, the opinions of foreign critics, and the comments con- 
tained in artistic journals abroad give real significance to the idea that 
this program is creating new attitudes about America’s cultural 
achievements. 

In this connection, Mr. Chairman, I have some excerpts from var- 
ious foreign newspapers commenting on our programs during the last 
year, which I will be glad to present for the record if it is your 
pleasure. 
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Mr. Rooney. These are the sort of things that the Department 
spends time on year after year. We like to ‘read these ourselves. It 
is like a theatrical performer coming along with his clippings. He 
doesn’t bring any bad ones. 

Mr. Tuarer. The requests now flowing into the Department from 
our posts for increasing numbers and types of American cultural 
manifestations have reached unprecedented proportions. However, 
we do not grant all of these requests nor do we desire to do so even if 
we had the financial capability. Our firm continuing policy is to send 
overseas only those individuals or groups who, for one reason or an- 
other, would not be able to make their way commercially in the areas 
where their performances are most needed. 

We do not propose to compete with either United States or forei 
impresarios. The Department has no idea that the efforts of the Gov- 
ernment should be the sole source of representing America abroad cul- 
turally. The Department makes every effort to have its own pro- 
graming accommodate private cultural tour activities in the various 
areas of the world. 

We seek to avoid duplication of effort and to avoid sending those 
types of attractions which are frequently seen abroad under com- 
mercial sponsorship. This, in addition to sometimes rapidly chang- 
ing political priorities, makes definite long-range planning difficult 
but, we believe, insures the most effective use of funds available. 


PROPOSED 1961 PROGRAM 


To finance a continuation of this activity for fiscal year 1961, we 
are requesting a total of $2,900,000 which is an increase of $485,000 
over the fiscal year 1960 appropriation. This increase will prov : 
for approximately six projects more than planned in our fiscal yea 
1960 program. Principal new emphasis in the fiscal year 1961 de 
gram goes to Africa, the Near East, and the Far East. 

The number of projects contemplated for the Eastern European 
area is increased though the dollar expenditure is slightly reduced 
as compared with fiscal year 1960. Other adjustments are made on 
the basis of variations in size of projects planned, and as a conse- 
quence, their cost. 

FLEXIBILITY OF OPERATIONS 

Of prime importance to our fiscal year 1961 plan is flexibility to 
participate in an increasing number of important festivals and local 
celebrations which cannot always be accommodated in the course of 
a regularly scheduled tour because festivals fall on fixed dates and 
do not always come in a reasonable geographic sequence. While 
every effort is made to cover as many festivals and other important 
local events in the context of a tour as possible, some events are of 
such political and cultural priority that they demand separate and 
individual consideration if appearances cannot be arranged in the 
context of a regular tour schedule. 


INCREASED USE OF NONPROFESSIONAL ARTISTS 


We further contemplate in the course of the fiscal year 1961 pro- 
gram a somewhat increased pattern of use of amateur and academic 
performing arts groups. The United States has a remarkble record 
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in the opportunities it has offered to the youth of the Nation who have 
special talents in the performing arts. 

As a result, we have a great reservoir of young people, nonprofes- 
sionals, who can represent America abroad. Not only does this 
talented youth group make a lasting impression on the countries 
visited, but they can be sent at a much lower cost to the taxpayer. 
The Department is currently conducting a survey by individuals 
knowledgeable in the field of ‘American music education to determine 
the degree and the places in which America’s best young talent can 
be used to advantage of the program. 

At this point, there are no firm conclusions that I can pass on to the 
committee, but preliminary reports from several of our Latin Ameri- 
can posts indicate the desirability and feasibility of shifting program 
ashesie to these groups. If the final survey results warrant, our 
fiscal year 1961 pattern will be modified to cover such program plan- 
ning revisions. This does not mean abandonment of our use of top- 
flight professionals but would be an effort to present a relatively more 
balanced picture of America’s cultural life. 


COMPETITION WITH SOVIET UNION 


The increasing number of requests from our posts are, we feel cer- 
tain, based not only on the intrinsic merit of our activities but also, 
in part, on an effort to offset the continuing efforts of the Soviet 
Union and other Curtain countries in the area of cultural exchange. 
Tours by the top Curtain country dance groups, symphony orchestras, 
and individual artists continue with unabated frequency. Their use 
of song-and-dance ensembles have particular appeal in the relatively 
less sophisticated areas of the world which sometimes occupy top po- 
sitions in terms of political priority. 

It is impossible to counter such activities with mere recitation of 
the true nature of cultural life in America. It requires live perform- 
ances in a friendly atmosphere with direct contact between our per- 
formers as representatives of our cultural life, and foreign cultural 
leaders, students, and journalists. 


IMPORTANCE OF PERSONAL CONTACTS 


In this connection, the personal contacts arising from these visits 
continue to be in most cases as important as the performances them- 
selves. The artists have an opportunity to explain not only their 
own development in the American performing arts under a free enter- 
prise system, but also to comment on the merits and freedoms which 
exist in our life generally. The influence of such meetings of local 
cultural leaders, critics, local educational institutions, and the like 
are extremely productive aspects of this program. 


REQUEST FOR ENTERTAINMENT FUNDS 


To arrange for such meetings between our artists and local citizens 
we are again requesting funds under the heading of “Promotion of 
Contacts” for modest social functions introducing our artists to the 
local community. The amounts approved by the Department for such 


expenditures vary, depending on the type of attraction, but even in the 
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ase of the symphony orchestra average only about $200 per city of 
appearance. While such allocations are far less than that considered 
necessary by our posts, we believe it covers the bare minimum to pro- 
vide for this important activity. 

Having had some personal opportunity to assess the importance 
of this program both with our top Department officers and with our 
Ambassadors in the field, I am personally convinced that these are 
dollars well spent in creating an improved atmosphere for execution 
of our foreign policy. 

JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


Mr. Roonry. We shall at this point in the record insert pages 74 
through 96 of the justifications. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 


ARTISTIC AND ATHLETIC PRESENTATIONS 
General statement 


Since the beginning of this program in fiscal year 1955. allocations to the De- 
partment of State for artistic and athletic presentations abroad total $13,761,719. 
For fiscal year 1960 the Department of State received for cultural presentations 
activities $2,415,000 of the funds appropriated under Public Law 86-84, 86th 
Congress, 1st session, and for fiscal year 1959 it received for these purposes 
$2,415,000 of the funds appropriated under Public Law 85—474, 85th Congress, 2d 
session. 

Public Law 860, 84th Congress, 2d session, the International Cultural Ex- 
change and Trade Fair Participation Act of 1956 provides enabling language for 
the cultural presentations program on a continuing basis. The purpose of the 
act as defined in section 2 of Public Law 860 is to “strengthen the ties which 
unite us with other nations by demonstrating the cultural interest, develop- 
ments, and achievements of the people of the United States, and the contribu- 
tions being made by the U.S. economic and social system toward a peaceful and 
more fruitful life for its own people and other people throughout the world; 
and thus to assist in the development of friendly, sympathetic, and peaceful 
relations between the United States and other countries of the world.” The 
primary operational objectives of the cultural (artistic and athletic) presenta- 
tions program are to improve the understanding in foreign countries of the 
cultural achievements of the United States and to serve as a means of refuting 
the widespread misconceptions, exploited by Communist propaganda, that the 
United States is materialistic and has no significant cultural interests or achieve- 
ments. 

On June 17, 1957, the President signed Executive Order 10716 covering ad- 
ministration of the International Cultural Exchange and Trade Fair Par- 
ticipation Act of 1956. In this order, the Director of the U.S. Information 
Agency was given responsibility for coordinating the functions provided for in 
the act and keening the President informed with respect to these functions. 
The Secretary of State was given responsibility for the operation of the cultural 
presentations portion of the act. The responsibilities of the Secretary of State 
have been assigned to the Bureau of International Cultural Relations headed by 
a Special Assistant to the Secretary of State. This officer is responsible for the 
coordination of the activities of all Government agencies in the field of interna- 
tional education and cultural relations and also directs all cultural activities of 
the Denartment. 

The funds allocated to this program are used primarily to underwrite deficits 
of American cultural attractions appearing abroad. These deficits occur because 
of high international transportation costs. unfavorable rates of exchange, and 
because itineraries must include places where commercial revenues are inade- 
quate to cover operating costs. Many outstanding American cultural attractions 
could not arrange foreign tours or would of necessity confine annearances only 
to those countries and cities which provide adequate commercial revenues if 
some guarantee against loss were not provided. It must be recognized, further, 
that in certain parts of the world of major importance in our foreign relations 
little if any commercial revenue can be anticipated. The percentage of project 
costs financed by the President’s special international program varies, therefore, 
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in accordance with (1) the basic operating and transportation costs of the 
attraction, and (2) the commercial revenue which can be realized in the 
countries where the attraction is to tour. In general, every effort is made to 
maximize commercial income, and so reduce President’s program contributions. 
This is consistent with the language of Public Law 860, which states: ‘To the 
maximum extent feasible (1) private individuals, firms, associations, agencies, 
and other groups shall be encouraged to make contributions of funds, property, 
and services (which shall be available to carry out this act) and otherwise 
to participate in carrying out this act, and (2) funds appropriated pursuant to 
section 5 shall be used to contribute toward meeting the expenses of activities 
carried out through normal private channels and by private means.” Project 
plans are formulated in close consultation with our oversea diplomatic posts 
and the Department’s regional specialists. 

The Department of State has a contractual arrangement with the American 
National Theatre and Academy (ANTA), a nonprofit organization chartered by 
Congress. ANTA provides, on a cost basis, professional administrative ex- 
perience in dealing with artists and their managements. ANTA has also estab- 
lished three independent panels in the major fields of music, drama, and 
dance. The panels are composed of leading private authorities in their respec- 
tive fields who examine each proposed project to determine that it has the 
professional standards and artistic excellence necessary to represent the artistic 
best in America. 

In the athletic field, professional services on tour arrangement are provided by 
such organizations as the Amateur Athletic Union of the United States, the 
Amateur Hockey Association of the United States, the United States Lawn Ten- 
nis Association, and directly by American colleges and universities. To date 
no charge has been made for such services. 


A summary of obligations and estimates by fiscal year and geographic area 
follows: 


Artistic and athletic presentations by areas; program totals by geographic area 


} | 


Increase (+) 





1959 1960 1961 ' or decrease 
actual |} estimate estimate (—) 1961 
| } | | over 1960 
AREA 

Other American Republics (A RA)__---- - $561, 579 $557, 751 | $578, 208 +$20, 457 
Western Europe (EUR) --.-.---. eid 424, 763 | 430, 459 | 498, 613 +68, 154 
Eastern Europe (EE saa wis. pio db bhes 158, 444 | 342, 606 | 301, 105 | —41, 501 
Far East (FE) aS : te eae 597, 069 | 420, 673 525, 378 | +-104, 705 
Near East and south Asia (NEA c oe . 354, 559 377, 093 525, 378 +-148, 285 
Africa (AF ; JoAl re 235, 133 212, 815 | 283, 650 | -+-70, 835 
. tye Wo } hy ee 
Program totals at etal alate nia 2, 331, 547 2, 341, 397 2, 712, 332 | +370, 935 

Promotion of contacts | | | 
Ticket cost . wibnadaa osst 10, 289 | 19, 275 18, 000 —1, 275 
Representation... vatice si siatiin i | 19, 835 | 19, 988 34, 400 | +14, 412 
yale Pte tit ch, 166, 644 | 184, 340 | 185, 268 | 4-928 
Total eo Satatidbkia ddbelss Jd obbedl 2, 528, 315 | 2, 565, 000 2, 950, 000 | +385, 000 
Prior-year balances available for obligation....-} 113, 315 | 150, 000 | 50, 000 | — 100, 000 
A ppropriations............-- oetbitaeen 2, 415, 000 | 2, 415, 000 2, 900, 000 +485, 000 

| ' i 

JUSTIFICATION 


During fiscal year 1959 and thus far in fiscal year 1960 the program has ample 
continuing evidence that the objectives of the program are valid as an impor- 
tant assisting factor in the execution of U.S. foreign policy and that the proj- 
ects undertaken are contributing directly to these objectives. The interest of 
peoples abroad in viewing and hearing the products of American cultural 
achievement is increasing with startling rapidity. Through this program a 
new concept of America and Americans is evolving among foreign audiences and 
there is increasing awareness that America has a spiritual and cultural contri- 
bution to make to the life of the world. More recently, however, secondary and 
provincial cities of political and economic importance are eager to see and hear 
our performing artists and athletes. The basic concept of cultural interchange 
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as an important part of international relationships assumes an increasingly 
stronger role among countries all over the world. While the growth and ready 
acceptance of this concept affords the United States new opportunities to dis- 
play with pride its cultural achievements, it also subjects us to strong cultural 
competition from other countries of the world, especially from the Soviet Union 
and the Iron Curtain countries. 

It is to meet this competition and avail ourselves of the expanding oppor- 
tunities for displaying the abilities of America in other than military and eco- 
nomic terms that the Department is requesting an increase in this program 
amounting to $485,000. The basic justification for the increase lies in the fact 
that current program resources are not adequate to provide the frequency of 
the types of attractions desired by our posts in each country. Further attrac- 
tion time assignable to each country of appearance is not adequate to cover 
secondary and provincial cities where program projects have been seldom if 
ever seen. In the past year every effort has been made to extend the length of 
tours to provide for more extensive coverage within each country of appear- 
ance. While this accomplishes a desirable purpose, the extension of a tour from 
an originally proposed 8 weeks’ to 14 or 16 weeks’ duration has meant increasing 
costs per tour. With each tour costing more, due to longer tour duration, fewer 
projects can be financed in any year. This means that there are longer time 
periods between U.S. presentations and greater opportunities for competing at- 
tractions from the curtain countries to make an offsetting impact on local pop- 
ulations. 

The increased costs per tour due to lengthened tour duration can be illus- 
trated by referring to average tour costs of several performing arts categories. 
Earlier in the program tours by symphony orchestras averaged from 5 to 6 
weeks at an average cost of $254,000. More recent symphony orchestra tours 
average between 8 and 9 weeks’ duration at an average cost of $423,000. In the 
musical group category earlier tours under the program averaged slightly over 
9 weeks per tour at an average cost of $59,500. More recent tours of musical 
groups have averaged 17 weeks at an average cost of $108,300. These new av- 
erages reflect to a small extent increasing costs of transportation since the early 
days of the program. They are principally due, however, to extended tour 
length to allow appearances in secondary and provincial cities. Tour extension 
is in fact a more economical method of operation since, all other things being 
equal, a single tour of 16 weeks will permit wider coverage at less cost than 
would two 8-week tours, which would involve duplicating international transit 
time and transportation costs. Current projects are thus more expensive but 
not in relation to extended tour time in the field. Even with extended tour du- 
ration the program is unable to cover more than a part of the requirements 
stated by our foreign service posts. The tour of the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra was scheduled for 10 weeks which was the maximum time available 
by the group. Counting travel time and rest days this allowed 50 concerts. 
Field post requests for the group totaled 96 concerts. The 10-week tour, which 
was one of the longest orchestral tours undertaken, could still cover only slightly 
more than 50 percent of performance requests. 

While the average length of tour under the program has tended to increase, 
tours are still based on a concept of high-density performances. Such a pattern 
tends to be counterproductive in two ways. 1. It is extremely exhausting to the 
performers and runs the risk of less than top quality performances due to sheer 
fatigue. 2. Such high-density performances do not permit adequate time for 
personal contacts and relationship with local cultural leaders, professional col- 
leagues and warm personal relationships with important local groups. The 
value of the program lies not only in the professional performances on the stage 
or the playing field. The contacts of American performers with local leaders 
and professional colleagues outside of the performing context are important 
byproducts of our total efforts. These opportunities for off-stage contacts need to 
be expanded to obtain full benefit from the opportunities the program provides. 
To the extent that time is provided for such beneficial contacts the number of 
cities of appearance in any given tour are reduced. These personal contacts are, 
however, so important in the view of our oversea posts that it is not desirable 
to sacrifice them to provide coverage of more cities on each tour. Instead, by 
increasing numbers of tours based on the new average cost factors the program 
ean provide both the additional time for personal contacts and a series of rep- 
resentative presentations in secondary and provincial cities as well. 

Following are summary and detail tables showing program activity for fiscal 
year 1959 and fiscal year 1960. 
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; 
{ Artistic and athletic presentations by areas 
P 
: : SUMMARY 1959 FISCAL YEAR 
| _ — _ _ — — _ — 
l Activity 1 ARA EUR e | F | NEA AF | Total 
; = aa Scena Saas coin aS 
Orchestras $358, 183 | $163,000 | $125, 500 | $455, 000 | 1$1, 101, 688 
- Theatrical groups 21, 880 . | | $60, 420 82, 300 
i Musical groups 174, 216 789 | 38,409 | $33,883 | 145,049 | 392, 406 
Danee-groups 26), 763 | 29,908 | _ 93.600 | 308,337 | 4, 908 698, 516 
n Individual artists 3, 500 | £0,000 | | > 600 16, 100 
r Sports activities. . | 3,800 | | 2,247 | 12,330 | 22,156 | 40, 542 
of Subtotal projects. 561,579 | 424, 763 158, 444 | | 597, 069 354, 559 235, 133 2, 3: 31, 547 
Promotion of contacts: | 
Tr Ticket cost | 10, 289 
if Representation | 19, 835 
t Administration 166, 644 
) a aeons "7 a Pare 
. Total | 2, 528, 315 
| 
m : ' io e. ne a — 
4 DETAIL 1959 FISCAL YEAR 
PY me a Tae —— — 
he Orchestras } 
t- New York Philharmonic | | | 
p- Orchestra (1958) | $5,733 $5, 733 
Juilliard School Orchestra | 
(1958) | $37, 500 | 37, 500 
IS- National Symphony Or- | | 
2 chestra (1958) 352, 450 | | 352, 450 
” ihe New. York Philharmonic | | | 
6 Orchestra (1958)......-.--|-------- | 125, 500 | $125,500 |_.-_-- = as actos See 
irs New York Little Orchestra 
he Society , wide plete ees ee ee nth deaaecse am 240, 000 
Boston Symphony Or- 
‘er chestra.. J hls ec Siecle | habia Kaabii ‘ 215, 000 |...--. svonliall 216, 000 
ral “ ai ; ane 
wv. | Total, orchestras ‘ 358, 183 163, 000 125, 500 455, 000 4 101, 683 
rly Theatrical groups | ae 
yur Catholic University group 
' (1958). ‘ “ 21, 880 josie S ceaciaiei aii . paceuwaenuibastiee 21, 880 
on Florida A. & M. Univer- | 
ing sity Players........- ‘; ‘ ssiinheaaiues sedate Meats i cissacnheniguinbigilisiih catibitind $60, 420 | 60, 420 
ar - ; oT cone 
ait Total, theatrical groups 21,880 a d ‘ 60, 420 | 82. 300 
. i — = — ——————— 
but Musical groups | 
du- Woody Herman’ Band | 
(1958) . 3 19, 716 |. Din daidision SS bcbohes aeolian 19, 716 
nts Juilliard String Quartet 
nie (1958) i es 789 | mE we: 1, 578 
‘ble Roger Wagner Chorale RG GR Fan nucdtipececsn . ow ahd 154, 500 
Jack Teagarden Sextet. ._. OR ES ae 12, 286 ONE Bits cake 19, 197 
rts. Golden Gate Quartet s ees edits 26, 183 26, 183 52, 366 
1ich Westminister Singers dae a = — lo sseewems-l--evennewe| 365,08 145, 049 
atly Total, musical groups....| 174,216 |.....--.--} 789 | 38, 469 33, 883 145,049 | 392, 406 
se, Dance groups: | 
" American Ballet Theatre | 
fern a 39,263 | 4,908 |_....... 4, 908 49,079 
the San Francisco Ballet (1958). Ae 5 eT rae eee eee eG Saree 89, 437 
heer nets UB, Aik. 2 sid ott [pened eee 172,500 | 25,000 |.....-- 52, 500 | -| 250, 000 
Spoleto Festival.........- aiatin 50, GB f..w enna ; ccndahet 50, 000 
= Dance Jubilee.........--- ; ne vesecee-| 98,600 | 166,400 |.-..._._- 260, 000 
col- . ~ : 
The Total, dance groups..-.. 261, 763 29, 908 93, 600 308, 337 4, 908 698, 516 
tage Individual artists ; 
ders Camilla Williams (1958) cae ; 2, 600 2, 600 
tant Blanche Thebom..----- is 10, 000 10, 000 
William Warfield. .......-- 3, 500 ‘ 3, 500 
md to . — 
ides. Total, individual artists 3, 500 |---- palin 10, 000 2, 600 16, 100 
or of os 
are, 
rable 
d, by 
gram 
’ rep 


fiscal 
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Artistic and athletic presentations by areas—Continued 
DETAIL 1959 FISCAL YEAR—continued 








| | | 
Activity ARA | EUR EE FE NEA AF Total 

—E —————— | _ — - — — — — - — 

| 

Sports activities: | 

U.S. rowing crew to Mos- | | | 

i eee Re: Peet OT te... = Malpas inn $2, 247 
ee IE OI 1 cette danceemeicu na RcetmtertLiakaccuveslacaccsacect MaKe 8, 996 
cog bs ON ae ee ¢  e ee See ae iin blah 3, 800 
Track team to Africa..._-- pataicitntnsaediiaine callin nanan aie bipeicianas eaten <a 13, 160 
‘Track team to Near Fast.-.}_.........].-.-......]..- a tee $12, 339 12, 339 
Total, sports activities...| 3,800 aa 2,247 |..........| 12,339] 22,156 40, 542 


Subtotal, projects. .......| 561,579 | $424,763 | 158, 444 | $597,069 | 354,559 | 235, 133 | 2, 331, 547 
Promotion of contacts: | 
Ticket cost 








Giinicsacaltcliinccinicnaadanal fe — . 10, 289 
Representation-___- i ee iialenioeiaen i accpnias adnceiellai a aoa 19, 835 
FREER. <n cdebe nn cecschon--~ ‘ sends Ms Sh olewcae aaa 166, 644 
a i I Seiad a ae ee 2, 528, 315 

1 Represents obligation by source of availability as follows: 
Fiscal year 1957_.--- Ne ai ee eae x 7 ee ta td ae 
PRG SORE SUUDs oncacccnsebeconan. x aie a aed aide palgtnecaans iaeeiocea: aca 
ere casiehe Bite ve ate Ks .- 10,790 
a araidee es bu ebkh euunnenin biatch anima 19, 835 


SUMMARY 1960 FISCAL YEAR 


Orchestras - - - . é $16, 000 $9, 595 $9. 600 | $280, 000 $315, 195 
Theatrical groups 400, 000 300, 000 200, 000 40, 000 60,000 | 1,000, 000 
Musical groups. 108, 317 |_- 3 _| 108,317 324, 951 108, 317 649, 902 
Dance groups- -- ner ‘ pe ere 120, 864 120, 864 ‘ 241, 728 
Individual artists__.-.-.__- 9, 150 : 20, 214 20, 214 49, 578 
Sports activities. ae 24, 284 J 12, 142 12, 142 12, 142 24, 284 84, 904 
Subtotal, projects_ 557, 751 430, 459 342, 606 420, 673 377, 093 212, 815 | 2, 341, 397 
Promotion of contacts 
Ticket cost os fos : : peck oy 19, 275 
Representation. ‘ é a mins hemi ‘ ‘ ‘ 19, 988 
Administration - oe se ; es ‘ ‘ 184, 340 
ee ie pees iianie ikea = sae nel ‘ _.| 2, 565, 000 








Orchestras 
New York Philharmonic 
(1958) _ _ P ee $9, 595 $9, 600 Ko : $19, 195 
National Symphony (1958) $16, 000 2 hee : cs 16. 000 
Boston Symphony (1958) -.-.|...--- atin tennis Maieaeainie $280, 000 ; 280, 000 
Total, orchestras-__......- 16, 000 9, 595 | 9, 600 280, 000 |. ; 315. 195 
Theatrical groups: 
1 theatrical group. -- .| 400,000 celibal ; i ' : ‘ 400, 000 
eS ; pe 300, 000 200, 000 500, 000 
Bei cscs ; peta sches : E ‘ $40, 000 $60, 000 100, 000 
Total, theatrical groups..| 400,000 | 300,000 | 200,000 40, 000 60,000 | 1,000, 000 
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Artistic and athletic presentations by areas—Continued 
DETAIL 190 FISCAL YEAR—continued 












































| } | 
Activity ARA EUR EE FE NEA AF | Total 
cag eee cee lneemenmnaeanpeatmaen tomes TT aa a re 
Musical groups: | 
1 musical group.__...._-__- BB chee ‘me lpe: pelicn: eh seigpnbeall 7 eee oe 108, 317 
Ob sec. kesh vache sde Poca eects, ete | 108,817 |---- 22127 108, 317 
1905. decd eis lsiiade skin estas eile o.--n4-| |) 154468 64,5158 joc eniee 108, 317 
ited Mie loll attain el A a, ote AE BE ce cred | nsenlihingis -| 108,317 108, 317 
Do. ep ee ett peelings saan acne itieinniaetaint Libaiinienceaia 108, 317 
Detl 5259. N28 i $2. Ls. Lame kk ONL ou cakl. 54,150) 54,168 |.....-2- -1} 108, 317 
Total, musical groups....} 108,317 |.....-.---|.--_.--.._| 108, 317 | $24,951 108,317 | | 649, 902 
Dance groups: 1 dance group, yo qaolmenihe Yo giaiiny Li hy Prrit cuty. gethitig f 
tia ain ick A amends saa eaaiakomiitesn ate wi 120, 864 120, 864 |_- . os sein essasiate suaaadl aecersl biaaaaiieal 241, 728 
Individual artists: m7 at We a ete ener * ti - 
William Warfield (1959) .__- OH Gewsiwas Ba ce 1, 150 
Phyllis Curtin............. 8, 000. bs. ..+..... beeen ppnn edn g-apid sen] - senda ges | - pegs = seid | 8,000 
1 individual artist. __- eR ee OE ee yi eectilperceaie:, eteisiege A ota: 20, 214 
DOs CLs ie tease STROM Cer oT} | 20, 214 20, 214 
ere aes Sart tere 
Total, individual artists... 9,150 |_.----..--]..---..--. | 20,214 |-sonpereeir= | 20,214 49, 57 
== —— | —————— eee ee ae = SS eS 
Sports activities: 
St BORED BIOUNG ns 6 doesn esein AL cha des wed labeldnd= sas Sebdesiidsa | . 24, 284 24, 284 
Otte ceaiaae BAIOG Ui peneie- “Sede eee - a UA tects ates 24, 284 
1 sports group-.--...-...... ee See Poe 12, 142 | 12, 142 
GE PeaPeiRs TIA STIS TTF ae: ii (BB Reeys is. 12, 142 
DR isinct dune 4354 the natntenc-waskd 12, 142 | - we 12, 142 
Total, sports groups.__- 24, 284 | ....-| 12/142} (12,142 | 12,142 | 24, 284 84, 994 
- pease [oneness ———— — Le ee 
Se forest settee seers see ape eerttcess 
Subtotal, projects se 557, 751 430, 459 342, 606 420, 673 | 377,093 | 212,815 | 2,341,397 
Promotion of contacts | 
Ticket eost_.. . as} salikedetets Rises conesefesnccbende| dtucscsn=oflasttaeake | 19, 275 
Representations_._--- AL BieL ab BST peee ---| 219,988 
Administration _ _-_- a | | 184,340 


Paakctesenecancens 








2 Source of funds: 
Fiscal year 1958_.... : 


778 

Fiscal year 1960................. dibtkaehnkt bebe kare nak ak iaman Gen powae geet tacit 4, 210 
Se I iia: ain atace a: atti dese esvnirg Sek mote reine pnbhaaeseeGnne ene ned se uubeiinaimadae 15, 000 
eset celeiaemveins ciao ic essed ch Ai wren ts cca soa dh shod caved whe seb a apace 19, 988 


Fiscal year 1961 request 


The fiscal year 1961 request represents an illustrative program to cover the 
current expressed recommendations of the posts and the regional and country 
desk advisers in the Department of State and USIA. It is based on the past 
reception pattern of successful attractions in various countries and the specific 
proposals of our ambassadors and public affairs officers. The general type of 
projects follows the pattern of prior years. It represents an increase of six 
projects as compared with fiscal year 1960 and a number of shifts in numbers of 
projects for each performing arts category. These shifts have no significance 
other than balancing prior year attractions with variety in an effort to give 
a broad picture of the scope and excellence of our performing arts. Not all 
projects scheduled for an area can appear in each country within that area. 
This is due to limitations on the availability of the artists and athletes and the 
varying cultural tastes of countries within the area. 
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The distribution pattern of President’s program projects among the geographic 
regions is based on the requests of the Foreign Service posts and an assessment 
of worldwide area and country priorities. This requirement is stated in terms 
of numbers and kinds of attractions rather than in terms of dollar amounts. As 
a result the dollar amounts contained in this budget do not necessarily reflect 
a true reading of relative program emphasis. The scheduling of a symphony 
orchestra in any area will cause the dollar allocation for that area to rise consid- 
erably even though it represents only one attraction. Sending a small musical 
group instead of an orchestra in the succeeding year woud cause a marked 
change in dollar estimates without affecting the number of attractions. Unless 
exactly the same types of attractions are repeated in each area each year there 
will be marked dollar variations in a year to year comparison of the program for 
any area. The dollar variations are not significant, however, in terms of main- 
taining the number and variety of attractions needed to provide a balanced 
program. 

As in the past, the types of projects anticipated for fiscal year 1961 are limited 
to performing artists and athletes even though the authority established in Public 
Law 860 is not limited to the performing arts field. The Department desires to 
retain flexibility to reprogram appropriated funds for activities outside the per- 
forming arts field, as may appear appropriate in achieving the objectives of 
Public Law 860, based on suggestions from the Advisory Committee on the Arts 
or other authoritative sources. 

Following is a summary table of the fiscal year 1961 request and a table which 
allows comparison of fiscal year 1960 and fiscal year 1961 projects and amounts 
by area. All cost estimates for projects not specifically approved and named are 
based on most recent average past costs for similar types of attractions. These 
averages are not considered limiting but are the best available basis for projecting 
future cost requirements. Final actual project cost is dependent on length of 
tour, tour route, revenue potential in the tour cities, as well as the attraction’s 
operating costs. Until these variables are definitely established, past average 
costs provide the only reliable guide for future estimates. 


Artistic and athletic presentations by areas 
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Promotion of contacts with cultural leaders 


The reports and evaluation comments of our Foreign Service posts in- 
creasingly emphasize that the success of projects rests primarily on the basic 
quality of the group or individual. Almost as important, however, is the per- 
formance of the artist or athlete off the stage or athletic field in contacts with 
local cultural and opinion-forming leaders. Not only does the performer present 
himself to the foreign community with a highly developed skill or talent on the 
professional level, but he also appears as a warm, friendly American who has 
developed his abilities in a free cultural climate. Comparisons are frequently 
drawn between the freedom and graciousness of the American artist and the 
formal, stiff, controlled reaction of performing artists from certain other coun- 
tries. Field post effectiveness reports indicate that informal meetings with local 
leaders are frequently as important in achieving the objectives of the program 
as the artistic performance itself. 

It is also generally agreed that the best way to provide for meetings between 
the performer and selected local cultural groups is through a reception, luncheon, 
or dinner arranged and given by the post. During fiscal year 1960 a $15,000 
limitation was established on the cultural program for this purpose. This amount 
was inadequate to capitalize on local opportunities to substantially increase tour 
impact. 

The requested increase for receptions is asked to allow the posts to facilitate 
to a greater degree and in all cities of appearance the personal contacts which 
have proven to be a valuable part of total tour impact. The estimated represen- 
tation costs projected for all attraction categories are computed by multiplying 
the average number of cities per tour by the amount of representation funds 
required per city for the particular type of attraction. Average figures for both 
these factors have been established as a result of past experience, and the figures 
for both factors vary according to the type of attraction. The average amount 
requested for these purposes in each city for each group is small. The follow- 
ing table indicates the factors used in arriving at the $34,400 representation 
request : 


Artistic and athletic presentations—Promotion of contacts, fiscal year 1961 estimates 








| 











Average 1A verage cost Estimated 

Number of | number of | per city per | cost (col. 1 

Type of attractions attractions cities per | attraction times col. 2 

| attraction | | times col. 3) 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Crttres as le ae 3 12 | $200 $7, 200 
eo a ee es ee ae nsbiatseoash tn 10 BMD Es csetienite Anca 
reas 8 18 | 90 12, 960 
NTE TT Tee ee aaa 4 19 100 7; 

SmGrvseries Qrtlaee. 2.5288 eden seae 7 10 | 65 4, 550 
I cnc sca chlghushaden cal lain 10 7 30 2, 100 
PE Gadichiowoabweiiehtudeusnthadsiaatiencdtdebaamvtielumammedentaes é 1 34, 410 





1 Rounded to $34,400. 


The other principal component of promotion of contacts is the provision for 
ticket purchases for presentation to local cultural leaders and opinion forming 
leaders. The Department of State has established a strict limitation on the use 
of funds for this purpose which provides that in any city where there are 3 or 
fewer performances by an attraction, a total of not more than 35 tickets may be 
purchased. If the attraction is playing 4 or more performances in any city, 
no more than 50 tickets may be purchased for the entire stand of the group in 
that city. Tickets are distributed to the press, local critics, and cultural and 
opinion forming leaders at the discretion of the post. Tickets are not distributed 
in every city of appearance, nor is the maximum authorization used in every 
instance, 

ADMINISTRATION 


Administration of the cultural presentations program is divided into two prin- 
cipal components; (1) a staff of eight positions in the Department, and (2) 
financing of a contract through grants-in-aid to provide technica) and profes- 
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sional advice and assistance in the development and execution of program 
projects. 

Following is a table which gives a summary of all administrative costs charge- 
able to this program, 


1 


| | Inerease (+-) or 
1959 actual | 1960estimate | 1961 estimate { decrease (—), 
| 1961 over 1960 


| 

| 
. , | 
Cultural presentations staff cs 


\;—------ |— — — | ——_______ 


j | | i ! 
\Num-) Amount |Num-| Amount |Num-| Amount |Num-| Amount 


| ber | | ber | | ber | | ber | 








} | | | } | Th 
Personal services: 


} 


| 
Full-time permanent. -_._...._-- | &0} $59,197 | 80 | $61,984) 80) $63,171 |....-- +$1, 187 





A Ra aa a: & 5, 828 |-r--->| asec as 
Net permanent................| 7.2} 58,369! 80] 61,984) $0) 63,171 }...... | +1, 187 
Regular pay above 52-week base_|..__.. OE hake 478 — ge — 234 
Overtime and holiday pay__._._-. siees 1, 252 | ->| 895 | 785 | —110 
Total, personal services........|......| 54,825 |._.... 63, 357 |__...- ; 64,200 |._.... | +843 
po — aes eee 687 ; 7, 500 7. 500 <tetaiail 
Other contractual services: Insur- | 
ance____ 3 Pe kth tec C Peek att 185 }..2...] 210 12 Ji 218 | +8 
Supp’ies and materials. ._.__._.._... (eae is teAcciits LLG bid. dastae ecese i |- 
Grants, subsidies and contributions: | | | | 
Contributions to CSR fund se 2, $80 |__-. 8, 873*}.2.. 3, 350 +77 
sedi Pia idea Piste ipctntnt ep hb io abel —eee el 
Subtotal, cultural presenta- | 
I i 2 ad SRE Lncea), .. SEE deo=nne 75, 268 +928 
Contract’ services, ANTA: Other | ! j | 
contractual services,.............._}......| 108,000 |.._...| 110,000 {__..__| 110,000 |_- { 
i cceaihdediacaigls Miaiiiial nena a eetiecamaaipaeanin -|+— 
Total, administration.........|__.. 166,644 }......| 184,340 |__| 185, 268 |... +928 
} ' 


Personal services 


The amounts and man-years shown above cover staff hired and paid from 
program funds. The Department of State provides supervisory, administrative, 
and: management: services without cost to the program. In addition regional 
bureau advisers and country desk officers of the Department provide consulta- 
tive and advisory services on program planning and operational questions with- 
out charge. 

USIA provides, through its planning, regional and media staffs, advisory 
services to assist in program planning and scheduling. The Information Agency 
is further responsible for all advance publicity and media material sent to the 
Foreign Service posts for use in connection with program attractions. USIS 
field posts, in almost all cases, take the necessary local action to see to the proper 
publicity, staging, and other arrangements for cultural attractions touring under 
the program. All of these services are without charge to President’s program 
funds. 


Travel, staff 

The travel estimate provides for three international trips to survey field oper- 
ations and cover regional conferences of cultural affairs officers. It also covers 
20 domestic trips for attending ANTA panel sessions in New York as well as 
permitting briefing of departing artistic and athletic groups by Department 
officers. 


Other contractual services 


The estimate covers the Government contribution to employee life and health 
insurance. 


Contract service, ANTA 


This item covers the contractual arrangement with ANTA. All ANTA services 
are provided on an actnal cost basis. Allocation of these funds is made quar- 
terly with the amount of each quarterly allocation based on a review and ap- 
proval of prior quarter expenditures. An audit on all ANTA expenditures is 
performed annually. 
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a 
Object classification 
— gener ent oo ra ". | 
Allocation to Department of State for artistic and | Actual, | Estimate, | Estimate, 
athletic presentations | 1959 1960 1961 
| 
esis | | ee x 
Total number of permanent positions_ _- aan | 8 8 | 8 
Average number of all employees____........_..- Cikee 7 | 8 | 8 
Number of employees at end of year__.__....__- . se 8 8 8 
Average GS grade and salary. _.............-_-. wi ----| 9.0 $7,455 | 7.2 $5,774 7.4 $5, 907 
Average grade and salary: | 
Grades established by the Foreign Service Act of 1946 
(22 U.S.C. 801-1158): | 
Foreign Service officer. _- ‘ had od ulate Jeo .---| 4.0 11,565 | 4.0 11, 565 
Doreen Berwin Bases O00 Tt 5... ds dencevwbonsndobmeeselancwodsce .| 3.0 13,000 3.0 13, 312 
Foreign Service Staff officer. is ae Jano ae 7,010 | 6.0 8,549 | 6.0 8, 757 
01 Personal services: | 
Permanent positions. __- : i mii 53, 369 | 61, 984 63, 171 
Other personal services __ ._. ; bia na 1, 456 1, 373 | 1,029 
Total personal services___--__-- ; b eeatdasas 54, 825 63, 357 | 64, 200 
02 Travel. _ nid easciaipan abel iS 687 | 7, 500 | 7, 500 
07 Other contractual services _-____-._- : es ee 138, 309 149, 473 162, 618 
08 Supplies and materials Es ede z, cee apa ea 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions- bene 2, 334, 427 | 2, 344, 670 2, 715, 682 
— ‘ ouivenieal 
Total obligations... ..- : css “ eee es 2, 528, 315 2, 565,000 | 2, 950, 000 





PERFORMERS ABROAD UNDER PRIVATE SPONSORSHIP 


Mr. Rooney. Do you have a list of the cultural appearances abroad 
under private sponsorship in 1959 ¢ 

Mr. Tuayer. I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. These are all without expense to the taxpayer ? 

Mr. Tuayer. Yes, they are, Mr. Chairman. No Government ex- 
pense. 

Mr. Roonry. Then if I understand this, these are not enough. We 
also have to get the taxpayer to send people all over the world, in- 
cluding Eastern Europe and behind the Iron Curtain; is that right? 

Mr. TuHayer. Yes, Mr. Chairman. The only way we can get our 
performing arts represented in certain parts of the world is by send- 
ing them because commercially they wouldn't be able to go. 

Mr. Rooney. If I understand this list correctly, these people who 
went without cost to the taxpayer were some pretty representative 
people from the American scene ? 

Mr. TuHayer. We didn’t send any, for instance, to Western Europe 
last year. We didn’t send any individual artists. 


PROGRAM IN EASTERN EUROPE 


Mr. Rooney. I am now. looking at the list with regard to Eastern 
Europe. We find Lucretia West performing in Yugoslavia, as I un- 
derstand, without cost to the American taxpayer ? 

Mr. Tuayer. We didn’t send any individual artist, Mr. Chairman, 
to Eastern Europe. 

Mr. Rooney. Will you look at page 4, Mr. Thayer? Lucretia West 
performed in Yugoslavia without cost to the taxpayer ? 

Mr. Tuayer. She did. 

Mr. Roonry. Blanche Thebom was also in Yugoslavia, the Soviet 
Union, and Poland without cost to the taxpayer. Is that right? 
ae TuHayer. Yes, sir, For that teason we didn’t send anybody 
there. 
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Mr. Rooney. She ought to have been enough there. That didn’t 
cost. the taxpayer anything. You certainly wouldn’t want to send 
two attractions there at the same time, would you, or at about the 
same time ? 

Mr. Tuayer. Not individual artists; no, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. To have the Government compete with individual 
artists? 

Mr. THayer. We have tried very hard not to do that ? 

Mr. Rooney. You had Rise Stevens singing in Moscow ? 

Mr. THayer. That was with the Ed Sullivan Show. 

Mr. Rooney. Yes, that was without cost to the taxpayer ? 

Mr. THayer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. What do you do? Do you send people who can’t per- 
form without cost to the taxpayer? ITs that the purpose of this pro- 
gram, as I have suspected all along? 

Mr. TraAyer. We send groups, Mr. Chairman. For instance, there 
wouldn’t. be anv way of getting a philharmonic orchestra or a ballet 
into the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Roonry. This program has spent many millions of dollars of 
the taxnayer’s money sending individual artists. 

Mr. Tuayer. Not to Eastern Europe, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. We have spent money sending Blanche Thebom, if 
mv memory serves me right. 

Mr. Trrayver. T was talking about 1959. 

Mr. Macpanz. We have not sent Blanche Thebom to the Soviet 
Union. 

Mr. Roonry. She is able to go in there and perform on her own ? 

Mr. Macpanz. That’s right, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. And make money at it, right ? 

Wr Trraver. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. And Roberta Peters, the soprano, went to Austria and 
the Soviet Union last year, without cost to the taxpayer, right? 

Mr. Trraver. Correct. 

Mr. Maapanz. But there is no symphony orchestra, sir, among these 
groups which go on their own. There is no symphony orchestra 
or dance group. 

Mr. Rooney. In other words, these well-known performers such 
as those whom T have mentioned. together with Marge and Gower 
Champion and the Ed Sullivan Show and so on, aren’t enough to 
fill the bill, are thev ? 

Mr. Macpanz. Well, sir, it is our view they are not enough to repre- 
sent all phases of American cultural achievements. 


INCREASED EMPHASIS ON GROUP ARTISTS 


Mr. Roonry. T see, we have to have all phases abroad so therefore 
we have to eet the taxpayer to cet it up and compete with these same 
peonle. That’s about it, isn’t it? 

Mr. Maapanz. T don’t think it is quite a matter of competition, Mr. 
Chairman. I think it is a matter of giving a representative slice of 
America’s cultural life. I think we are justly proud in America of 
the achievements of our symphony orchestras. We would like to 
assist in spreading knowledge of our achievements in this field abroad. 
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The symphony orchestra and the major ballet companies just cannot 
tour on their own. I think that is why, Mr. Chairman, our program 
has continued to decrease emphasis—if you will—on the individual 
artist because there are increasingly large numbers of those that can 
tour on their own. 

We are willing, to the extent this development continues, to leave 
the individual artist field to the commercial tour and put relatively 


more of our emphasis on the group which cannot make a commercial 
go of it. 


ARTISTS APPEARING ABROAD UNDER PRIVATE SPONSORSHIP 


Mr. Roonry. We shall insert this list of artists at this point in the 
record. 


(The document referred to is as follows :) 


Performing artists and athletes appearing abroad without 
government sponsorship 


Calendar 

Individual artists: year 1959 
Western Europe sa late ji: 7484 
Eastern Europe_-  aincaedbad sath ic 5 : 26 
Africa rahe. oes af 2) iitmidic 4 
Latin America__ ik eae Be “4 485k 15 
Near East ite Sar ca ; asics e 19 
Far East_-- E , cat tu 13 
Subtotal_. a ee. ae Si i sath 5 | “ei 





Artistic groups: 
Western Europe dh Su 28 
Eastern Europe____- 











ja oa Santee sieh giles 2 
BIPCE ea tcetins EAR degrmedew tb} —toba sr dade denn tpenddend bach sthiicel Ate 1 
Latin America on tt ‘ oust Tei 6 
Near East- 3 3s 6 1 
Far East - * : jz 7 

Subtotal__ ‘ _" : : ‘ sida l 45 

Sports’ (figures are for performing athletes and do not include coaches, etc.) : 
Western Europe (8 sports) 24 se bloul_saic 76 
Eastern Europe (6 sports). __-_.--- - piu ozpil 43 
melee VOR 2 ea Z 4 
Latin America. (4. sponte) 2 uccinkk encase tac : i sist, 1268 
Far Beat: (4:snorte) 632 i hcelce ue . cf 23 

SU eel ESF to Koede - . ; L 314 

Total : s . 620 

116 sports were represented by 31 teams as follows: 

ae EUT aietst ob intdd (1) peewey> Tees 5 o.oo) Seri (1) 
BOON TE oo a se Seer eseen $4} Saco hre ccerigny alan wiebunpaarnshbitiaaes (1) 
EST oe Se ES 1) ee (2) 
eine eee (1) SPIN hr Sue Secen ed a terraverqngeme (3) 
CO Le lated dn kG ib bbb Mlle $2) Mmemmrnsintral ula se tas 28 (2) 
Pa ces cictd cn minnicrmeniees (1 set avanti iret: genni tegen trates (7) 
0 SP NEE Sea (1) Weightlifting ee eka ae 
Gets Bittle tJ SSU6 Lo (2) WPS sea chh Don cesa been (2) 








pe 


10. 


12. 


48. 


. Curzi, Cesare, young tenor, has been singing at Niirnberg Opera for 2 
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INDIVIDUAL ARTISTS (261) 
WESTERN EUROPE (184) 


Aliberti, Armando, conductor, Vienna 1959. 

Allen, Betty, mezzo-soprano, London 1959. 

Allers, Franz, conductor “My Fair Lady,” Berlin September 1959. 

Anka, Paul, pop vocalist, many European countries, December 1958 to 
about June 1959. 

Arrau, Claudio, pianist, four European countries, March-July 1959. 

Arroyo, Martina, soprano, various European countries May-October 1959. 

Babin, Stanley, eight European countries, October-December 1959, pianist. 


. Banat, Gabriel, violinist, five European countries, April 1959, possibly 


longer. 
Blackmon, Henry (Negro), baritone, on USIS eircuit in Germany in 1959. 


Bolet, Jorge, pianist, Europe, January-February 1959, possibly till, or again 
in, May 1959. 


. Borge, Victor, pianist, London and Stockholm, September 1959. 


Byrd, George (Negro), conductor, Berlin summer 1959. 


. Callas, Maria Meneghini, singer, Amsterdam, summer 1959. 

. Canin, V. Stuart, violinist, won Pagnini Prize, Italy, fall 1959. 

. Carroll, Joan, coloratura soprano, Germany, spring 1959. 

. Chang, Yi-An, pianist, four European countries, 1958-59. 

. Clauson, William, balladeer and pop vocalist, Europe, July 1958-June 1959. 


Cliburn, Van, pianist, Milan, summer 1959. 

Colbentson, Oliver, violinist, Europe, June 1958-October 1959. 

Curtis-Verna, Mary, soprano, Germany, August 1959. 
years, Florence festival summer 1959, success in leading role at Salzburg 
1959. 

Dalis, Irene, mezzo-soprano, London 1959. 

David, David, violinist, five European countries, March-April 1959. 

Davy, Gloria, soprano, Europe, until September 1959, including Florence 
festival. 


». De Falee, Edward, singer, Florence festival, summer 1959. 


Del Ferro, Leonard, tenor, Netherlands, October 1959-June 1960. 


. De Toth, June, pianist, study and concerts, Europe 1955-59, then to U.S.A. 


for concerts. 
Di Giuseppe, Enrico, singer, from New York City. in Milan and Florence, 
October 1959. 


. Dobbs, Mattiwilda, singer, London, summer 1959. 

. Doktor, Paul, violinist, five European countries, September—November 1959. 
. Dova, Nina, soprano-guitarist, five European countries, May-July 1959. 

. Dumont, Lily, pianist, five European countries, February-March 1959. 

. Dutro, Ronals, singer, from San Francisco, in Milan and Florence, October 


34. 
35. 
. Fine, Eleaner, pianist, Paris, Holland, summer 1959. 

. Firkusny, Rudolph, pianist, Switzerland and Edinburgh festivals 1959, 


1959. 
Farrar, James, baritone, Germany, October 1959-June 1960. 
Farrell, Eileen, soprano, England, June 1959; Spoleto festival 1959. 


EUR till October 1959. 


. Forstat, Milton, conductor, Italy 1959. 


Fox, Virgil, organist, Europe: April-June 1959: 


. Frances, Connie, pop vocalist, England April-June 1959. 

. Franceschi, Vera, pianist, Europe, January-August 1959. 

. Fuschi, Olegna, pianist, Paris, Holland, summer 1959. 

. Gartside, Robert, tenor, six recitals in Netherlands in April 1950—post re- 


ported good. 


. Gaston, Conchita, mezzo-seprano, Germany, October 1959-June 1960. 


Gencer, Leyla, soprano, Italy, summer 1959. 
Glazer. David, clarinetist. three European countries and possibly Aus- 
tralia. August-December 1959. 


. Glazer, Frank, pianist, seven European countries, including Iceland (also 


NEA), January-April 1959. 
Goldsand, Robert, pianist. England and Europe, January-February 1959 


*Have appeared with the President's program. 
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Graffman, Gary, pianist, Europe December 1958—-January 1959; December 
1959-January 1960. 

Graham, Jean, pianist, four European countries (also Greece), January— 
March 1959—four USIS-sponsored concerts in Netherlands January-— 
February 1969, as well as commercial concerts. 


. Grishman, Alan, violinist, six concerts in Netherlands, March 1959, with 


pianist Joel Ryce—USIS-sponsored. 

Hall, Ginger, singer, was appearing in Vienna in September 1959. 

Harrison, Victoria, singer, from Cleveland, in Milan and Florence, October 
1959. 

Harth, Sidney, violinist, Belgium, France (also Poland), January—May 
1959. 


. Hinderas, Natalie, pianist, six European countries, including Austria, 


February-March 1959. 


. Hines, Jerome, bass-baritone, Germany, July-August 1959. 
. Hodgkins, Claire, violinist and concertmistress, violin competition in 


Brussels, May 1959. 
Hoffman, Grace, singer, London, summer 1959. 


. Hoibey, Lee, conductor, Vienna, 1959. 


Hoogasian, Beverly, from California, in Milan and Florence, October 1959. 


. Horszowski, Mieczlslaw, pianist, three European countries, July—-Septem- 


ber 1959. 


. Hughes, Concha (Kalei-o-Kuahelani), Hawaiian dancer and lecturer, all 


over Europe, including Germany and Italy, May—December 1959—posts 
reported on success. 

Istomin, Eugene, pianist, Europe, November 1959—January 1960. 

Istomin, Eugene, pianist, Europe, September—October 1959 (earlier in Latin 
America). 

Janis, Byron, pianist, Europe, September—October 1959 (earlier in Latin 
America). 

Jaquith, Hope, violinist, competition in Brussels, May 1959. 

Jordan, Irene, soprano, Stratford, Ontario, August 1959. 

Kallir, Lillian, pianist, four Eureopean countries, summer 1959. 

Kirkpatrick, Ralph, harpsichordist, Europe, March—April 1959. 

Kochanowska, Alice, singer, from Chicago, in Milan and Florence, October 
1959. 

Kostelanetz, Andre, conductor, Berlin 1959. 

Krebill, Dorothy, mezzo-soprano, Germany, season 1958-59. 

Kuerti, Anton, pianist, gave well-received concert in Vienna, October 2, 
1959—New York Times. 

Lahmer, Reul, composer and organist, Rome, 1958-59. 

Laird, Helen, mezzo-soprano, Germany ( Kassel), season 1958-59. 

Lane, Gloria, mezzo-soprano, England, Italy, May-July 1959. 

Lang, Edith, soprano, London 1959. 

Laverty, Lois, singer, Vienna, summer 1959. 

Ledger, Dorothy, mezzo-soprano, four concerts in Netherlands, January 
1959—U SIS-sponsored. 


. Lee, Everett (Negro), conductor, with Munich Opera 1959 and dir German- 


American orchestra. 


. Leichsenring, Barbara, singer, from Chicago, in Milan and Florence, Octo- 


ber 1959. 


. Leigh, Adele, singer, Florence festival 1959. 


Lewis, William, singer, Italy, 1959 (including Spoleto festival). 
List, Eugene, pianist, Scandinavia, summer 1959; June—July European 
countries, January 1960. 


. Lloyd, David, tenor, Iceland—on May 20, 1959 post reported that concerts 


were modest success. 


. Lommel, Phyllis, mezzo-soprano, Netherlands, October 1959—June 1960. 

. London, George, singer, Germany, summer 1959. 

- Markovia, Alicia, dancer, London, summer 1959. 

. Masselos, William, pianist, four European countries, November 1959- 


January 1960. 





*Havé:appeared with the President’s program. 
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. Menotti, Gian Carlo, composer and conductor, Italy 1959 (Spoleto). 
. Benuhin, Yehudi, violinist, Europe 1958-59—Yehudi Menuhim festival in 


100. 
101. 
102. 
103. 


104. 
105. 


106. 
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Mayes, Doris (Negro), mezzo-soprano, USIS circuit in Germany, 1959. 


his home town of Gtaad, Switzerland (third year of this festival). 
Millo, Giovanni, tenor, with La Scala, October 1959 (Cherry Blossom 
Opera Co.). 


. Mitchell, Jeanne, violinist, 9 EUR countries (also EUR(EE) and NEA), 


January—April 1959. 


. Mitchell, Marjorie, pianist, 2 European countries (also EUR(EE) ), Feb- 


ruary—June 1959. 


. Moffo, Anna, lyric soprano, Salzburg festival 1959. 

. Mueller, Robert, pianist, Europe, late 1959. 

. McDaniel, Barry, baritone, on USIS circuit in Germany 1959. 

. MeFeérrin, Robert, baritone, four Eurepean countries, January—March 


1959. 

Neway, Patricia, singer, Spoleto festival, May 1959. 

Paige, Norman, tenor, Austria, October 1959—June 1960. 

Parisot, Aldo, cellist, England, Scandinavia, Germany, January—February 
1959. 

Parker, Louise, contralto, 3 European countries, November 1959. 

Pease, James, baritone, Florence festival, London, summer 1959. 

Peerce, Jan, tenor, Europe, May-July 1959 (then to Far East). 

Pleasant, Virginia, harpschordist, on USIS circuit in Germany 1959 (wife 
of U.S. official in Bonn). 

Ponti, Michael, pianist, on USIS circuit in Germany 1959 (son of U.S. 

official in Frankfurt). 


*107. Price, Leontyne, soprano, various European countries, April-August 1959. 


108 


109. 
*110. 


111. 
112. 
113. 
114. 


Rasmussen, Lynn, singer, Vienna, summer 1959. 

Reznik, Regina, mezzo-soprano, London, 1959. 

Ricci, Ruggiero, violinist, 5 EUR countries (also EUR(EE) and NEA), 
February—June 1959. 

Roberti, Margherita, singer from Midwest, Italy, 1959. 

Rose, Leonard, cellist, Europe, December 1959—January 1960. 

Rubes, Jan, bass-baritone, Germany, Switzerland, April 1959. 

Ryce, Joel, pianist, six concerts in Netherlands, March 1959—USIS, with 
violinist Alan Grishman. 


115. Sandor, Gyorgy, pianist, seven EUR countries, December 1958—February 


1959. 


116. Schanzer, Wolfgang, pianist, accompanist for David Lloyd, Iceland, May 


*117. 
118. 
119. 
120. 
121. 


*122 


123. 
124. 


125. 


126. 
*127. 
128. 
129. 
130. 
131. 


132. 
133. 


1959. 
Schippers, Thomas, conductor, Vienna and Spoleto festivals, summer 1959 
Schmied, Alfred, pianist, Spain, France, June—July 1959. 
Schneider, Lise, pianist, Germany, Austria, November 1959. 
Schuster, Joseph, seven European countries, fall 1959. 
Schwieger, Hans, conductor (Kansas City Symphony), Germany, fall 1959- 
January 1960. 


. Sebastian, John, harmonicist, Europe, January-February 1959, including 


Berlin festival. 

Sgarro, Louis, bass-baritone, Italy (also Yugoslavia), June-August 1959. 

Singher, Martial, baritone, Stratford, Ontario; Sweden, France; summer- 
fall 1959. 

Spivakovsky, Tossy, violinist, Germany, and five other EUR countries, 
early 1959. 

Steinberg, William, conductor, England, season, 1959-60. 

Stern, Isaac, violinist, Vancouver, B.C., late 1959. 

Stitch, Randall, singer, Florence festival, summer 1959. 

Sullivan, Brian, tenor, Furope, September-October 1959. 

Sutherland, singer, London, summer 1959. 

Swift, Garfield, baritone, concerts in Netherlands, season 1958-59—re- 
ported by post. 

Szell, George, conductor, Salzburg festival 1959. 

Tebaldi, Renate, singer, Rome, summer 1959. 





*Have appeared with the President’s program. 
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| 
134. Totenberg, Roman, violinist, four European countries, March-April 1959. 
135. Warren, Leonard, baritone, Italy, July 1959. 
136. Watson, Claire, soprano, various European countries, season 1958-59. 
a 137. Weiss, Pierre, pianist, four European countries, January-March 1959. 
. 138. Weldon, Elaine, violinist, four European countries, October 1958-February 
1959. 
| 139. Welles, Orson, actor, Dublin International Theatre festival, September 
, 1959. 
. i 140. Winters, Lawrence, baritone, Germany, Scandinavia, March-April 1959. 
NotTe.—Speleto festival, according to post report, had— 
IR I as 75 
a 6 RR a a ear EE i ee Fae — 26 
Ra ites ints cnc ee carribean eaten tide mmmiteete sie 49 
“bh Individuals listed here for Spoleto festival_......._.__._--_--_._--_____ —5 
en WO MR Ci Di lia ieee be ah cts tases ges sein ease eimai dae 44 
Be a a a eee ee ae ee le 140 
eI OR eR a Ts eval tus oog ieee anbiomsaieteenaiieaiaiaie 44 





Total for Western Europe 
EASTERN EUROPE (26) 
1-4. American singers at festivals of Split and Dubrovnik, Yugoslavia, summer 
ife 1959. 
5. Borowsky, Alexander, pianist, Belgrade, late 1959. 
1.8. 6. Buckner, Conrad, dancer, U.S.S.R., summer 1959 (with Ed Sullivan 
i troupe). 
59. 7-8. Champion, Marge & Gower, dancers, U.S.S.R., summer 1959 (with Ed Sul- 
| livan troupe). 
9. Davis, Charles K. L., tenor, U.S.S.R., summer 1959 (with Ed Sullivan 
A), troupe). 
10. Dixon, Dean, conductor (Negro), arrived Prague January 14, 1959 to con- 
duct series of concerts. 


11. Dobbs, Mattiwilda, soprano, U.S.S.R. (also Australia and Israel), Septem- 
ber-November 1959. 


with | 12. Gordon, Virginia Copeland, opera singer, to sing leads in Split, Yugoslavia, 
in 1959-60; thinking of appearances in Russia, Poland, and other Iron 
uary Curtain countries. 
13. Harth, Sidney, violinist, Poland (also Belgium and France), January- 
May | May 1959. 


e 14. Katchem, Julius, pianist, Rumania, April 1959. 
1959. 15. Kuerti, Anton, pianist, Poland, fall 1959—under National Music League— 
post said good. 
16. Mitchell, Dwike, jazz pianist, Moscow, June 1959 (also on jazz list). 
17. Mitchell, Jeanne, violinist, Yugoslavia (also EUR and NEA), January- 
1959- April 1959. 
18. Mitchell, Marjorie, pianist, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Yugoslavia (also EUR 
and NEA), January-April 1959. 
= *19. Ricci, Ruggiero, violinist, East Germany, Yugoslavia, possibly Hungary 
¥59. (also EUR and NEA), February-June 1959. 
. Ruff, Willie, jazz bassist, Moscow, June 1959 (also on jazz list). 
: 21. Peters, Roberta, soprano, Austria, U.S.S.R., June-July 1959. 
itr ies, 22. Sgarro, Loius, bass-baritone, Yugoslavia (also Italy), June-August 1959. 
23. Stevens, Rise, singer, U.S.S.R., opening in Gorki Park, August 1959 (with 
Ed Sullivan). 
*24. Thebom, Blanche, contralto, Dubrovnik, Yugoslavia, August 1959 (also 
U.S.S.R., Poland). 
25. Totenberg, Roman, violinist, Poland, March 1959. 
! 26. West, Lucretia, mezzo-soprano, Dubrovnik, Yugoslavia, August 1959. 
—re- 


ading 


nmer- 20 


*Have appeared with the President's program. 
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AFRICA (4) 


. Mancinelli, Aldo, pianist, Morocco, February 1959. 
. Ricci, Ruggiero, violinist, Morocco, February 1959. 
. Sandor, Gyorgy, Hungarian-born American pianist, concerts in Tangier 


and Tetuan, Morocco, on December 18-19, 1959, favorable report from 
post. 


. Weiner, Stanley, violinist, well received in Morocco, November 1959, as 


reported by post. 


LATIN AMERICA (15) 


1. Abrams, Daniel, 3 LA countries in September 1959. 


6. 


7 


9. 
*10, 


11. 
12. 
13. 
. Thompson Virgil, LA tour in 1959. 
15. 


— 


wim ON 


Calloway, Cab, pop voealist, Brazil, June 1959. 

Carroll, Toni, singer, “stranded” in Brazil, according to Variety of Sep- 
tember 2, 1959. 

Davis, Ivan, pianist, from New York City, in Rio, August 1959—reached 
finals in competition 

Eckstein Billy, singer, to appear in Brazil, leaving United States of Amer- 
ica November 19, 1959. 

Foulkes, Richard, pianist, solist with Costa Rica Symphony, July 1959. 


. Francheschi, Vera, pianist, solist with National Symphony, LA, summer 


1959. 
yoldsand, Robert, pianist, Mexico, April 1959 (also EUR earlier). 
Grillo, Joanne, opera singer, Mexico, October 1959. 
Janis, Byron, pianist, 15 LA concerts, beg in Buenos Aires, August—Septem- 
ber 1959. 
Mathis, James, pianist, from Dallas, in Rio, August 1959—reached finals. 
Novich Mija, soprano, Argentina, September 1959. 
Strassburg, Robert, LA tour in 1959. 


Winters, Lawrence, baritone, South America, May 1959. 


NEAR EAST (19) 


Dobbs, Mattiwilda, soprano, Israel (also FE and USSR), September- 
November 1959. 

Flias, Rosalind, mezzo-soprano, Baalbeck, Lebanon, summer 1959. 

Glazer, Frank, pianist, Greece, Turkey, early 1959 (also EUR). 

Graham, Jean, pianist, Greece (also EUR), January-March 1959. 

Hnghes, Concha (Kalei-o-Kuaihelani), Hawaiian dancer, ete., Ankara, 
Athens, late 1959. 

Korn, Richard, conductor, Israel, 1959. 

Lawrence, Robert, conductor, Ankara, summer 1959. 

Menuhin, Hephzibah, Tel Aviv, summer 1959. 

Menuhin, Yehudi, violinist, Tel Aviv, summer 1959. 

Mitchell, Jeanne, violinist, Israel and Greece (also EUR and EUR(EE)), 
January-April 1959. 


. Munch, Charles, conductor, Israel, May—June 1959. 
2. Ponti, Michael, pianist, concert in Port Said, November 23, 1959—post 


said was well received. 
Price Leontyne, soprano, Israel, April-May 1959. 


. Rosen, Josel, pianist, November 1958-February 1959 (also FE)—Rocke- 


feller grant and IES help. 


5. Schuster, Joseph, Greece, Israel (also EUR), fall 1959. 
6. Turner, Lynn Allison, harpist—7th place in contest in Tel Aviv, October 


1959. 


7. Udovie, Lucille, soprano, Ankara, summer 1959. 
8. Veissi, Jascha, violinist, Ankara, summer 1959. 
9. McDonald Susann Hackett, harpist, won second place in contest in Tel 


Aviv. October 1959. 


*Have appeared with the President’s program. 
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FAR EAST (13) 


Abram, Jacques, pianist, Far East, January-March 1959. 

Baldwin, Dalton, pianist, Australia, summer 1959. 

Cherakassky, Shura, Russian-born American pianist—rave notices, Singa- 
pore, October 7 and 8, 1959. 

Dobbs, Mattiwilda, soprano, Australia (also U.S.S.R. & NEA), September- 
November 1959. 

Firkusny, Rudolph, pianist, Sydney, Australia, March-April 1959. 

Foldes, Andor, soloist (piano), Melbourne and Sydney, summer 1959. 

Istomin, Eugene, pianist, Far East, fall 1959. 

Mueller, Robert, pianist, Far East, late 1959. 

Peerce, Jan, singer, Australia, New Zealand, August-September 1959. 


. Rosen, Josel, pianist, Rockefeller and IES, FE and NEA, November 1958- 


February 1959. 


. Russell, Anna, comedienne, over six Far East countries, May—August 1959. 
12. 
13. 


Stravinsky, Igor, composer and conductor, Osaka Festival, April 1959. 
Wallenstein, Alfred, conductor, Australia, summer 1959. 


ArTIsTIC Groups (45) 


WESTERN EUROPE (28) 


. Albeneri Trio, chamber music, 5 EUR countries, October-December 1959. 


American Ballet, eight dancers, including Nora Kay, Spoleto Festival, and 
other 1959 appearances. 

Buck Clayton and His All Stars, jazz, England, possibly Continent, 
March 1959. 

Clark Kenny, drummer, and his group, Paris, fall 1959 (jazz). 

County Basie Orchestra, jazz, England, February-March 1959. 


. Count Basie Orchestra, jazz, Toronto Festival, August 1959. 
. Dixie Ramblers, jazz combo from Notre Dame, Europe 1959. 
. Dave Brubeck Jazz Group, British Isles, 16 days beginning September 


19, 1959. 


Drexel Institute of Technology Drama Group, from Philadelphia, Europe, 
1959. 


. Duke Ellington Orchestra, jazz, Vienna, Berlin Festival, fall 1959. 
. Duke Ellington Orchestra, jazz, Toronto Festival, August 1959. 
. Fine Arts String Quartet, from Highland Park, Ul., six or so countries, 


October-December 1959 (Sopkin, Sorkin, Ilmer, Loft). 


. Five Clovers Jazz Group, four European countries, March 1959. 


Fleetwood Singers, 4 European countries, including Spoleto Festival, re- 
turned to United States September 1959. 


. Golden Gate Quartet singing growp, France, November 1959—April 1960. 
i. Howard Payne College Shakespeare Players, Texas, 9-week tour of Eng- 


land, June—July 1959. 


. Kid Ory’s Creole Band, jazz, Berlin Festival 1959. 
18. 


19. 


Lotte Goaler Company, dance group, Dublin Festival, September 1959. 
Michigan Chorale, 100 high school students sponsored by Michigan Council 
of Churches, Germany, summer 1959 (also summers 1957 and 1958). 

New York Chamber Soloists, Europe, May—June 1959. 

North Fulton High School Chorus, Atlanta, Ga., Spain, June 1959. 

Oberlin String Quartet, Germany, May—June 1959—post sent book of glow- 
ing reviews. 

Texas Boys Choir, Fort Worth, 26 boys, 7 adults, Europe, summer 1959. 

“Two for Seesaw,” play, Toronto, August 1959. 

University of California Madrigal Choir, 30 members led by Commandy, 
EUR and EE 1959. 

University of Tennessee Glee Club, Europe 1959. 

Wartburg College Choir, Waverly, Iowa, Europe 1959. 

Yale University Band, Europe including Germany, June—July 1959. 


*Have appeared with the President's program. 
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EASTERN EUROPE (2) 


Ed Sullivan Variety Show, troupe of 24 American performers, Moscow, 
summer 1959. 

University of California Madrigal Choir, 30 members, Warsaw and Prague, 
July 1959. 


AFRICA (1) 


. Joe Shinall and His Hy-Tones, rock ’n’roll band from American Air Force 


Base, Tangier and Casablanca, February 1959. 


LATIN AMERICA (6) 


. Fisk Jubilee Singers, LA tour including Panama and Venezuela, summer 


1959. 


. New York University Glee Club, Brazil, 1959. 

. Nora Kovack and Istan Rabovsky, ballet team, Panama, August 1959. 

. Paganini String Quartet, 4 LA countries, summer 1959. 

. Princeton Seminary Choir, Brazil, 1959. 

. Seven Young Men (ages in 20’s) from New Jersey and California, toured 


LA April-June 1959, giving jazz concerts and holding tennis exhibitions 
(160 concerts to about 70,000). 


NEAR EAST (1) 


. New York Jazz Quartet (Negroes): Idrees Sulieman, Jamil Nasser, Oscar 


Dennard, Oscar Smith—in Tunis October 1959, broke and having visa 
trouble. 


FAR EAST (7) 


1. Alma Trio (instrumental?), Osaka Festival, April 1959. 


oo Oo to 


oe ed | 


. Feld String Quartet, University of Redlands, California, Australia, sum- 


mer 1959. 


. Gregg Smith Singers of California (ANTA did not recommend), Japan? 


1959. 


. “Holiday on Ice”—commercial appearance before brought into program— 


about 40 performances in Korea in September 1959—post reported excel- 
lent program value. 


. Polychromes Chorus, Persons Junior College, Persons, Kans., Japan, 1959. 
. Tony Scott, jazz clarinetist and group, Far East late 1959 into 1960. 
. University of Oregon Drama Group, “Our Town,” leaving United States 


October 1959 for Spec Ser tour FH. 


*Have appeared with the President's program. 
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Sports (16 sports, 31 teams, 314 performers) 
WESTERN EUROPE 
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Sport | Teams | Performers 
; 
| 
MM Sie tO SES nh ekcien doesn set Choshin l ob 1 3 
I iid issiteeolc ranhconianchuben im cei ne teak eek hea doth boeiasaeeiaicencicw alee 1 6 
Ik idik ec adidipninininmisandin taining oipnsimwaianieuaeeeninitis winilartunnty aidan impoainiries 1 15 
TIN. 53. cnn pyech nes épwinghdes qdddéhbbulbecinledpibdeccnnbdeshanes 1 5 
I i a scl nes ene MiNi ate ee Tas adie ledbimamamkioun 1 4 
SE onacannnicandenpuneawmpnandeskenninenthdaiddaatbetsabactivet daw 1 6 
IIIS iis dee cusi taste b-avipiveni a chevcnim orinclsth a tebe tien avlnainicies Saskctb Sete icpnis ea eelodnapeg Sie See patesaaian 5 32 
TIN 18s a icacitcsaccadhiniehnnpiabeslatinghinendicsabemnddre ptkicabieahecanonimmbinepaiaiadiaetaskace tame le 1 5 
Si Tcandaduslthbasunciahabastetcieveanes sana oumeaitbetnaiseiactcalenerrd | 12 76 
EASTERN EUROPE 
ITT cscs indaiticiceenin wigan een tipsinumeeedeteeaian elated 1 12 
NIE babe <p cpene de nscge 45) guiddpeesequpendqapenecempetosetpdubenlatiecet 1 1 
IIT Tl acesdcpinsugstsieeenararnteeeaes aici de aieemesirneiadecaleimneetabehses-astered.oramearineettaiell 1 15 
SUIITIAAiL’ Ss nba dsarken hes aah sh gundeaeanareeaibalieinmsbeng-aietnia ane talacoiaieaamen esteemed | 1 1 
SO Ee eee a ee ae ee eT ee | 1 6 
Eo vncnnbnmnonenacaccandheostiethogihietaktbidacbibhtckbhebsaddees 1 | ~ 
aoe aciaeliliities cia takai gk me nen oten Lit BBLS 6 | 43 
AFRICA 
III «aussie ret Sena etggsakes aeons hale fase teagan aieebsvesanan tatacedllinasibeiaiesellieciasgleetnUianinesnisa 1 4 
LATIN AMERICA 
DER ise ccsuedlesecsalaucben Sn tbiden tschoreh digs aresseeamm a tae 68 AR ale Lb is 2 30 
ND od ele acu dimaeempen abe peadebscian weehhinmi tinea tee 2 30 
DEL GLicccanenccade hntidnidink mibothbiatinetbnncadindet tami kegtncns 1 100 
Teta siaslisin nie doeliniatianiaindimnpeehdeadion ini auliba ede dative ee deda 2 8 
Petete fo dod ck ath i Lee sce adeeseben2d. eee. 7 | 168 
FAR EAST 

ais Risin wgniicksibmind dna bvenwaipicenineenirty » ehetllngs Winmisdethtel. <aneit 1 2 
a a ee ee ae ei ache adinaeesasnea aimee 1 2 
nek tin gon dda daebandubibhasdiidad acpibdekd 2 18 
I «ca RteitE i inictks €- ied eoividetiadia diel irtabintiee Ei eeiabidan a bd cd l i 
TT io sdicdciacacn che bealdinanitapietitmaaslvty seiguitghignatn agiewapmcalcdammengiiiiaardaian 5 23 





PROJECTS APPROVED IN PAST YEAR 


Mr. Rooney. Have you a list of the projects since last year—the 
specific projects since last year’s hearings—and the results in relation 
to cultural and sports activities ? 

Mr. Tuayer. Yes, we have. 

Mr. Roonry. May we have it, please ? 


This is as of what date—February 29, 1960, the date at the 
bottom ? 


Mr. Maepanz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What did the first item cost? Do you have a list of 
the cost of these various performers and groups ? 

Mr. Maapanz. I can supply all of the information, sir. 

Mr. Tuayer. Some of them have not yet gone. 
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Mr. Macpanz. That’s right, but we can indicate in that case, Mr. 
Thayer, the amount that is tentatively earmarked for the tour. 

Mr. Rooney. Let’s take the first four and then the sixth item which 
have been completed. Let’s have those first. 

Mr. Maapanz. On the Ballets, U.S.A., the amount was $255,000. 

Mr. Roonry. Next ? 

Mr. Maepanz. $9,251.21. The next item, sir, $304,684. 

Mr. Rooney. That is the Dance Jubilee ? 

Mr. Maepanz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. We are certainly not modest in showing our cultural 
proclivities, are we ? 

Mr. Macpanz. This was a very long tour, sir. It is from October 4 
to January 14. 

Mr. Rooney. Three months? 

Mr. Maaepanz. It included the area, generally speaking, from Athens 
through Tokyo and Manila. 

The next item, sir, on William Warfield, $4,600. 

Mr. Roonry. Phyllis Curtin, soprano ? 

Mr. Magepanz. $8,300 for the trip. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Mr. Rooney. What about the cost of the Boston Symphony ? 

Mr. Macpanz. The total costs of the Boston Symphony are cur- 
rently estimated at $500,000, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Where are they going? 

Mr. Maapanz. Their itinerary is Japan, Korea, the Philippines, 
Australia, and New Zealand. 

Mr. Rooney. Is it necessary to send them all the way to Australia 
and New Zealand in order to what—preserve the fine relationships 
existing between these nations and us? 

Mr. Macpanz. Well, sir, I think in the history of this program 
this will be the second President’s program attraction that has ever 
appeared in Australia, the first being 1958, the New York City 
Ballet. The second will be the Boston Symphony in 1960. It is 
not our general continuing policy to cover these countries to the same 
extent and with the same intensity that we would like to in other 
countries. 

Mr. Roonty. This half a million dollars is quite intense, isn’t it? 

Mr. Macpanz. That is for the entire 10-week tour. Out of the 38 
concerts, roughly speaking, which the Boston Symphony will give, 
I think that there are 7 assigned to Australia, 2 assigned to New 
Zealand. 

Mr. Rooney. Has an American symphony orchestra ever played 
in Australia and New Zealand before? 

Mr. Macepanz. No, sir; not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Rooney. I am not speaking of this program now. 

Mr. Macpanz. No, sir; I am speaking of under any sponsorship 


or circumstance. Not to my knowledge. 


— 


HOLIDAY ON ICE 


Mr. Rooney. What is the estimated cost of Holiday on Ice? 
Mr. Macpanz. The cost we have assigned to that is $95,000. 
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Mr. Rooney. I see you have two companies. 

Mr. Maepanz. Yes, sir. These two companies will both be appear- 
ing in Africa, The arrangement that we have with the Holiday on Ice 
company is to provide deficit financing of up to $1,500 a week for 
each week that this group plays. 

They are obviously going into areas in Africa where it is a very 
risky business from a commercial point of view to be hauling the 
46 tons of equipment that they have, 60 people, and to play in : such 
ylaces as the Sudan, Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika, and Mozambique. 

Mr. Rooney. This ought to be quite a sensation in that area, 
shouldn’t it ? 

Mr. Macpawnz. I would say so, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. I imagine this will just boost our stock like nobody’s 
business. 

Mr. Macpanz. Certainly on the basis of the reports that we have 
gotten from this company in the Far East—— 

Mr. Rooney. Right there in the hot jungle they are going to have 
ice skaters ¢ 

Mr. Macpanz. We are told by some posts who have seen it, sir 

Mr. Rooney. It sounds very thrilling. 

Mr. Macpanz (continuing). That they are as much impressed by 
the ice as they are by the performances. 

Mr. Rooney. Would it be cheaper to send ice ? 

Who thinks up these things? What is the total for the two com- 
panies of Holiday on Ice for the African tour? 

Mr. Maapanz. $95,000, sir. 





HERBIE MANN JAZZ GROUP 


Mr. Roonry. Now we have the Herbie Mann Jazz Group. They 
are going to Africa, are they ? 

Mr. Maapanz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. How much are they going to get ? 

Mr. Maapanz. $104,900, sir, I believe. 

Mr. Rooney. If I may express my ignorance of things cultural, 
who is Herbie Mann ? 

Mr. Macpanz. Herbie Mann, sir, is a jazz flutist who has over the 
last several years developed a keen interest in African music and 
African instruments. He has drawn together a group of musicians 
who have done a number of compositions based on African themes 
and African rhythms. This is a merging, as he puts it, of American 
jazz with African overtones. 

Mr. Roonry. Where is Herbie from ? 

Mr. Magpanz. I know him as a New Yorker, sir. I don’t know 
where he was born. I can supply that information if you desire. 


“RED NICHOLS JAZZ BAND 


Mr. Roonry. Has “Red” Nichols been building up a theme too? 
He is going to the Near East ? 

Mr. Macpanz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. What do we have to pay “Red” Nichols ? 

Mr. Macpanz. The figure is $88,550, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. How many pieces does he have in his combo ? 
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Mr. Macpanz. I believe it is seven pieces, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What does he get out of that $88,550 for himself ? 

Mr. Macpanz. We have the figure for the cost of the group. I 
don’t know what internal distribution there is among the members 
of the band. As I recall, the figure is $4,500 a week for the band. 
How this is distributed among the seven members, I could not say 
offhand, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. That is for seven pieces ? 

Mr. Macpanz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. That would be almost $650 a week each, wouldn’t 
it? 

Mr. Maapanz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Is this cheap? 

Mr. Macpanz. Yes, it is in terms of his commercial rate in the 
United States, sir, and the fact—— 

Mr. Rooney. You mean you feel he is making a big sacrifice, “Red” 
and his boys, to go on this tour ? 

Mr. M AGDANZ. The rate is less than he can comma) dl in the United 
States, that is true. 

Mr. Rooney. Is this an all-expenses paid junket ? 

Mr. Maapanz. We pay in addition- 

Mr. Rooney. In addition to the $4,500 a week you pay what 4 

Mr. Macpanz. We pay his transportation. 

Mr. Roont ae W hat is the cost of the folk music troupe / 

Mr. Maepanz. $35,500, sir. 


RUDOLPH SERKIN, PIANIST 


Mr. Rooney. Rudolph Serkin / 

Mr. Maepanz. Rudolph Serkin, $19,000 is the estimated cost of 
that project, the Far Eastern tour. 

Mr. Roonry. That would be for a period of a bit over a month, 
would it ? 

Mr. Maagpanz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. How much a performance does Rudolph get from the 
Treasury of the American taxpayer 

Mr. Macpanz. Mr. Serkin is guaranteed $2,000 per performance, 
Mr. Chairman. A certain amount of this will be earned in local 
revenues, depending on the performance situation in which he ap- 
pears and the country in which he appears. We expect that there 
will be reasonably good revenues from Japan, for example, whereas 
in Singapore and Kuala Lumpur, there will be reasonably less. 

Mr. Rooney. But he has to get $2,000 per performance? 

Mr. Macpanz. He will get $2,000, yes, sir: as a guarantee. 

Mr. Rooney. Is he making a sacrifice, too ? 

Mr. Magepanz. I think this is pretty close to his standard rate, sir, 
although I am told he normally can command anywhere from $2,500 
to $3,000 per performance in the United States. 

Mr. Rooney. You are going to pay his travel, too, are you? 

Mr. Maapanz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. He is going to perform where ? 

Mr. Macpanz. The complete itinerary has not been fully worked 
out, but the emphasis will be appearances in Japan, Korea, Manila, 
Kuala Lumpur—that is Malaya—Thailand and perhaps Burma. 
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Mr. Roonry. American Ballet Theater. What will that cost when 
they go traveling ? 
Mr. Macpanz. $380,000, sir. 


AMERICAN PIANISTS IN FAR EAST 


Mr. Rooney. To get back to Rudolph, the pianist, it would appear 
from the list which is already in the record that you had another 
pianist, Jacques Abram, who traveled for 2 months through the Far 
East just last year w ithout cost to the t taxpayer, and you had another 
pianist named Dalton Baldwin who traveled in the Far East without 
cost to the taxpayer last year. Then you had Shura Cherak: assky, 
Russian-born American pianist, who traveled through the Far East 
without cost to the American taxpayer as recently as last August. 

Then you had Rudolph Firkusny who traveled to Sidney, Australia, 
for 2 month last spring without cost to the American taxpayer, and 
you had Eugene Istomin, pianist, who traveled through the Far East 
in the fall of 1959. And you had Robert Mueller, pianist, who traveled 
through the Far East, late in 1959, and you had another pianist, Josel 
Rosen, who traveled through the Far East and the Near East, for 3 
months, ending February 1959. When I say “you had,” actually you 
had nothing to do with them. One would think that the area must be 
pretty well satur: ated with American culture without now spending 


and guaranteeing $2,000 a performance to Mr. Rudolph Serkin to go 
over ‘the same circuit. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF PRIVATELY SPONSORED ARTISTS 


Mr. Magpanz. Well, sir, I think there are two factors here in this 
list which you have just gone over. One, that, as indicated in a preface 
to this list of individual artists going over with no governmental 
support, we are not certain in all instances what the quality of these 
people is, whether they are competent pianists or not. 

These are reports garnered from newspaper clippings and so on. 
Mr. Rooney. I get the point. As long as the American taxpayer i 
paying for it, it must be nothing but the best. We must have Rudolph, 

right 

Mr. Macpanz. Well, sir, I think—— 

Mr. Roonry. These people can’t be too bad, can they, Mr. Mag- 
danz, if they can make their way around this part of the world, 
make it their means of livelihood, and succeed in doing so without 
cost to the American taxpayer ? 

Mr. Magpanz. I am not sure that they all do, Mr. Chairman. I 
think that in some instances these people are in the area on personally 
financed trips rather than commercial ones. I am relatively certain 
that- 

Mr. Rooney. Let’s assume that they were. What would be wrong 
with that as long as they are exhibiting our culture? Why should 
we turn around and pay $2,000 and expenses a performance to 
Rudolph ? 

es: Macpanz. I think there is another factor on this list, Mr. 
Chairman. For example, on the first name, Jacques Abram, our 
report indicates only that he went to the Far East. We aren’t sure 
whether he appeared for one concert in one city and then spent the 
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rest of the time on personal vacation, or whether he covered the entire 
circuit. 

Mr. Rooney. Shouldn’t you know that? Wouldn’t this be highly 
important to know before you would think of spending to the tune 
of $2,000 a performance and expenses for Rudolph ¢ 

Mr. Maapanz. Mr. Chairm: in, we do not consider these duplicating, 
in any substantial sense, the top American pianists’ achievements as 
represented by such people as Mr. Serkin. To have these younger 
artists or unknown artists represent the best in America’s piano skills, 
it seems to me, is not giving a true and proper expression of our cul- 
tural achievements. 

Therefore, it seems to us desirable that we show our top caliber 
and quality. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you know anything about the skills of these people 
whose names have been put in this record ¢ 

Mr. Maepanz. I do recognize some of their names; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Which ones, for instance ? 

Mr. Maepanz. Jacques Abram, for example. 

Mr. Rooney. What sort of a pianist is he? 

Mr. Magpanz. He is a young pianist, a graduate several years ago, 
I believe, of the Juilliard School of Music. He is acknowledged to be 
a very excellent pianist; at least that is what I understand from our 
advisory panels. 

Mr. Roonry. How old is Rudolph ? 

Mr. Macpanz. Mr. Serkin? I could not say, sir. I have no idea, 
I think he is in his fifties. 

Mr. Roonry. Maybe they would like a young one like Van Cliburn 
who went to Moscow and was successful without having a thing to do 
with this Government program. 

_Mr. Macpanz. I think it is important that they both be represented, 
sir. 

Mr. Rooney. It is a question of saturation, is it—the more the 
better ? 

Mr. Macpanz. No, sir. I think that this list of 13 artists who ap- 
pear in an area as broad and vast as the Far East by no means ap- 

proaches the saturation level. 


ITINERARIES 


Mr. Roonry. Where did you say Blanche Thebom was going? 

Mr. Magepanz. Blanche Thebom’s tour was in the Far East. 

Mr. Rooney. Where! 

Mr. Macpanz. I will give you the itinerary. She appeared in 
Japan, Taiwan, and the Philippines, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Where are you going to send the American Ballet 
Theatre ? 

Mr. Macpanz. The American Ballet Theatre will go on an extensive 
tour of Western Europe, then Poland and the U.S.S.R. 


MUSICAL COMEDY FOR $400,000 


Mr. Roonry. What is the next item entitled “Musical Comedy,” and 
what would that cost? 

Mr. Maepanz. This is the musical comedy, “Music Man,” which we 
are attempting to get for Latin America, and we have tentatively ear- 
marked $400,000 for this project, sir. 
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Mr. Rooney. This is going to be done in what—Spanish or Por- 
tuguese ¢ 


Mr. Macpanz. Neither, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. It is going to be in English, is it? 

Mr. Macnanz. In English: yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. $400 000. Who i is going to be the star of this? 

Mr. Macpanz. Our hope is we will take the current company that 
is on Broadway now and have it tour for 10 to 12 weeks in Latin 
America. 

Mr. Roonry. How much is the star of “Music Man” going to get 
while he is on this Government-sponsored tour ? 

Mr. Macpanz. Again, sir, we are not certain enough of the break- 
down of the cost to be able to give you those figures. We are basing 
our estimate on the idea that the company as it now exists will cost 
us something in the neighborhood of $20,000 a week. This is their 
regular operating cost. We will pay in ‘addition, of course, the trans- 
portation for the company. This is on a cost basis. I do not know 
what individual members of the cast receive. 


“THE PLAY OF DANIEL” 


Mr. Rooney. What is the next item and the cost thereof, “ ‘The Play 
of Daniel,’ music” ? 

Mr. Magpanz. “The Play of Daniel,” sir, is $106,000. This is a 
musical drama, a very highly recommended activity, which would 
tour important cultural festivals in England, France, Italy, and 
Greece. 

Mr. Roonry. Where is it recruited from, that is, the organization ? 

Mr. Macpanz. The organization is Pro Musica Antigua, and an- 
nually for the last 3 or 4 years they have presented the musical drama 
at the Cloisters in New York. It is essentially this company which 
would be again drawn together to perform this tour. 

Mr. Roonry. This is very necessary to show our culture in this re- 
gard in France, Italy, Greece, and what was the fourth country? 

Mr. Magpanz. England, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. We have not done enough by way of the Marshall 
plan, foreign aid, mutual security, and so on. Now we have to flood 
culture, do we, into England, France, Italy, and Greece? 

Mr. Tuayrr. Mr. Chairman, might I comment on that? The 
problem we have is in these festivals. There are festivals every 
year in these places, and every other country, or almost every other 
country is represented. If we do not send something there, then our 
absence stands out like a sore thumb, The people say: “W ell, where 
is the United States ?” 

Therefore we t ry 

Mr. Roonry. You are putting this show on the road for a period of 
over 2 months? 

Mr. Tuayer. That is when the festivals are, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. How many performances are they going to make ? 

Mr. Macpanz. They will perform on the average of about five per- 
formances a week. I do not think it is indicated that all of them 
will necessarily be in festival context. 

Mr. Rooney. How many of them will be in festival context ? 

Mr. Maapanz. I would guess, sir, that probably a half or little more 
than half would be in the festival context. 
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Mr. Roonry. What festivals? 
Mr. Macpanz. Well, sir, there is the Bath Festival in England. | 
The festival at Salzburg, the Spoleto Festival in Italy, the Athens 
Festival in Greece, the Theater des Nations in Paris. 1 could supply | 
you with a full tentative itinerary. As a matter of fact, the final 
itinerary is not at this time firm. The last negotiations on it are in 
process now. 
SPOLETO FESTIVAL 


Mr. Rooney. I see that it cost us over a quarter of a million dol- 
lars in connection with the Spoleto Festival last July. Is that right? 

Mr. Maepanz. The Spoleto Festival heading on that is simply to 
indicate that this is where the tour started. This actually covered a 
tour of all of Europe, including Poland, one of the Iron Curtain 
countries. This is the total cost of the entire tour. 

Mr. Roonsry. How long has the Spoleto Festival been going on? 

Mr. Magpanz. It has been going on for 2 years, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. A brand new thing? 

Mr. Maapanz. It is new; yes, sir. 


COST OF PERFORMING GROUPS 


Mr. Roonry. What is the cost of the Eastman String Quartet going | 
to the Near East? 
Mr. Macpanz. The Eastman String Quartet, our project estimate 

is $35,000, sir. 
Mr. Roonry. And the Howard University Choir? 
Mr. Magpanz. $215,000, sir. 


PLAY ENTITLED “THE VISIT” 


Mr. Rooney. And the cost of the play, “The Visit,” and by whom 
would that be performed ? 

Mr. Magpanz. The cost estimate, sir, is $10,000. The stars in this 
show are Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne. 

Mr. Rooney. Where will they perform ? 

Mr. Macpanz. They will perform at the Paris Drama Festival. 

Mr. Roonry. What will they get of the taxpayers’ money ? 

Mr. Magpanz. Again, sir, I do not know the exact break of the 
amount that will go to them. We will cover the costs oft the entire 
company—that is, the cast 

Mr. Rooney. How many are there? 

Mr. Maepanz. The transportation of sets. I think, as I recall, 
there are eight people in the cast. 

Mr. THayer. They are going to be playing in London. Mr. Chair- 
man. We pick them up there and bring them over to Paris for the 
week of the festival and then send them back to London, thereby 
avoiding transatlantic transportation. 

Mr. Rooney. That is very nice. 


SPORTS PROJECTS 


During this period I note no sports projects were approved. That 
is inthis past year. Is that right? 


Mr. Maepanz. That is up to the February 29 date, sir. We have | 


two sports projects which, since February 29, have been put on our 
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books. Actually there are three projects covering two areas. We 
have one field and track team going to the Near East, and two field 
and track teams going to Africa. 

The groups for Africa, each of them can be out only for 28 days. 
Since you cannot cover all of Africa in 28 days, we are sending two 
groups to allow us to cover 8 to 10 countries. 


PROJECTS APPROVED SINCE PAST YEAR 


Mr. Rooney. It might be well if we inserted the list of projects you 
approved since the last hearing at this point in the record. 
(The document referred to follows:) 


Cultural projects approved since last hearing before House Subcommittee on 
Appropriations (held on Apr. 27, 1959) 


| 
Num- Project Area ! | Date of tour Status 
ber | 
19-460 | Spoleto Festival: Ballets, U.S.A__....| FUR-. _.| July 1959. ..--| Completed. 
19-461 | Blanche Thebom, contralto. __ | FE June 17 to July 10, 1959__ Do. 
19-462 | Dance Jubilee__- NEA, FE | Oct. 4, 1959, to Feb. 14, Do. 
| 1960. 

19-463 | William Warfield, baritone ARA.. July 4, 1959___- sis Do. 
19-464 | Boston Symphony Orchestra | FE... Apr. 30 to June 18, 1960 Future. 
19-554 | Phyllis Curtin, soprano. ARA.. Aug. 28 to Sept. 21, 1959-| Completed. 
19-555 | Holiday on Ice, Ist company. NEA, AI Apr. 25 to Dec. 11, 1960..}) F é 

| Holiday on Ice, 2d company- AF, NEA .| May 6 to Oct. 10, 1960___|J uture. 
19-556 | Herbie Mann jazz group. - AF. | Dec. 28, 1959, to Apr. 6, | On tour. 

1960. | 
19-557 | Red Nichols jazz band... j ...| NEA.......-..| Jan. 4 to Mar. 30, 1960.-. Do. 
19-558 | Folk music troupe... 3 AE Dec. 15, 1959, to Mar. Do. 
} 10, 1960. j 

19-559 | Rudolf Serkin, pianist___- saps hip SU eine .-| Oct. 15 to Nov. 26, 1960._| Future. 
19-560 | American Ballet Theatre____- UL Bek ee | May 14 to Oct. 17, 1960_- Do. 

| | NEA, 
19-561 | Musical comedy.- - - eee Ge ke c Fall 1960 Do. 
19-562 | “The Play of Daniel,’’ music_- 1 Pn. weit. c May 27 to Aug. 3, 1960_ Do. 
19-563 | Eastman String Quartet. .- dehiscence Mar. 8 to May 12, 1960_- Do. 
19-564 | Howard University Choir_- Lisede en Doth 3 c June 1960 is Do. 
19-565 | ‘‘ The Visit,’’ play --| EUR.........| e June and July 1960_..- Do 


! Area abbreviations: EUR, Western Europe only; EUR (EE), Eastern Europe only (used later); EUR, 


EE, Western and Eastern Europe; ARA, Latin America; NEA, Near East and south Asia; AF, Africa 
FE, Far East. 


No sports projects approved during this period. 
Summary: During this period 17 cultural projects have been approved. 
Status: 
Completed . 0 


a. 2 
Now on tour - 3 
Future 9 

Total ; cat 17 

Distribution 
EUR 3 
EUR, EE | 
ARA } 
NEA-- 6 
AF. ‘ 2 
FE - . 4 


Note.—Some projects overlap areas. 
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INFORMATION CONCERNING PRIVATELY SPONSORED ARTISTIC 
APPEARANCES 


Mr. Rooney. I note in looking at the list of artistic groups, in par- 
ticular Western Europe, on page 6 of the exhibit which is already in 
the record, that there are not listed the American companies playing 
in London, of which there should be a few. 

Mr. Macpanz. Well, sir, I think for example “Westside Story” 
is playing there but it is not an American company. It is my under- 
standing this is entirely a British cast. While there are many Ameri- 
can plays and other vehicles that. play there-—— 

Mr. Roonry. What about all these people who in the past year 
have been performing—I am speaking of Americans who have been 
performing—at the Palladium in London, exhibiting our culture? 

Mr. Macpanz. Mr. Chairman, I would not suggest this list is com- 
plete. 

Mr. Rooney. I should think it is not. You do not have the Ameri- 
cans playing at the Lido in Paris on this list. 

Mr. Macpanz. Our only source for this list is American impresarios 
whom we contact and ask them to supply us all information they 
can about their artists who are appearing abroad. In addition we 
survey and canvass such periodicals and journals as Variety, Dance 
Magazine, Music America, and make our best effort to compile a list 
of groups appearing abroad. I am sure there are many more than this. 
This represents those groups that have come to our attention. 

Mr. Tuayer. Might I say for the record, Mr. Chairman, I think we 
should make every possible effort to find out every possible source of 
information in this regard, because I think it is extremely important 
for us to know what is going overseas in any particular area under 
private sponsorship before we decide to spend the taxpayers’ money 
in that area. 

Mr. Rooney. That is a commendable statement, Mr. Thayer, pro- 
viding it would not cost the taxpayer too much money to find out. 
These places to which I am referring are just saturated with Ameri- 
can performers. 

T note in connection with your sending Red Nichols to the Near 
East—he is going to the Near East, is he not ? 

Mr. Macpanz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. It is Herbie Mann and his jazz group, $104,000, to 
Africa. We already had free of charge to the taxpayer, perform- 
ing in Africa, Tangier, and Casablanca, Joe Shinall and his Hy-Tones, 
rock-and- roll band, according to the insertion we previously had. 
Right ? 

Mr. Macpanz. That is what our information indicates, sir. 


ED SULLIVAN SHOW IN MOSCOW 


Mr. Roonry. As I understand it, the “Ed Sullivan Show” with 
24 performers went to Moscow last summer. Who paid their way? 

Mr. Macpanz. They paid their own way, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. They were able to make it pay? 

Mr. Maepanz. I do not know, sir, whether they made it pay, but 
obviously the “Ed Sullivan Show” has a substantial budget for its 
regular Sunday program. This money, rather than being spent in 
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the United States, as I understand it, was spent in the U.S.S.R. The 
show was kinescoped and then brought back here and took the place 
of a New York production cost. 
Mr. Roonry. What connection, if any, did you have with that 
roject ? 
. Mr. Maacpanz. This program, sir, we had no connection with. 
Mr. Rooney. This country received a great deal of advantage from 
that, did it not? 
Mr. Macpanz. Yes, sir; and we were very delighted that it could 
be arranged that way, just as we are 


Mr. Roonry. It may be because you had nothing to do with it. 





SOLICITATION FOR APPEARANCES OF PRIVATELY SPONSORED ARTISTS 


What, if anything, have you done to get other performers of the 
type of Ed Sullivan to make tours such as this without cost to the 
American taxpayer ? 

Mr. Magpanz. Well, sir, every opportunity we have, we make an 
effort—— 

Mr. Rooney. Whom did you ask? 

Mr. Maepanz. Well, sir, I can cite one example of a request that 
came in from Pakistan for an American rodeo to be given in the 
context of an exposition in Lahore. We approached in that instance, 
I believe it was, the Chevrolet Co. 

Mr. Rooney. Surely you would not have anything to do with a 
rodeo again, would you? 

Mr. Maapanz. Well, sir, we were trying to— 

Mr. Rooney. You had an experience With a rodeo at the Brussels 
Fair. 

Mr. Macpanz. We were trying to show—— 

Mr. Roonry. The Government has not yet been reimbursed for that, 
has it ? 

Mr. Magpanz. I am not certain, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. You are pretty well certain, are you not? 

Mr. Macpanz. Our funds were not involved in that instance, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. No, but they were American taxpayers’ funds that 
were involved out of the same Department with which you are con- 
nected. Isthat so? 


Mr. Maepanz. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. And a substantial amount was involved in connection 
with bringing that rodeo back at taxpayers’ expense to the United 
States. Right? 

Mr. Maapanz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roongy. Now you are going to send one to Lahore ? 

Mr. Maapanz. No, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Why did you not dismiss it as soon as you heard 
about it ? 

Mr. Maapanz. I was trying to outline, sir, our efforts to get private 
groups to go abroad on their own. 

Mr. Rooney. Perhaps I have interrupted too often. Go ahead. 

Mr. Maapanz. We understand that Roy Rogers was under contract 
to Chevrolet for a TV show. We made an effort to get the Chevrolet 
Co. to do much the same thing that the sponsors of Ed Sullivan did 
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and see whether they would agree to sending the show over to Pakis- 
tan and film it and use that in lieu of their U.S. production. 

Mr. Rooney. Did you go to Roy Rogers’ organization and ask if he 
would put the show on in Moscow 4 

Mr. Maepanz. Did we, sir? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Maepanz. No, sir. 

Mr. Auten. Ed Sullivan, you mean ? 

Mr. Roonry. No, Roy Rogers. 

Mr. Atien. In Brussels? 

Mr. Roonry. Moscow. The only place you spoke to them about 
apparently was with regard to Lahore in Pakistan. Right ? 

Mr. Macpanz. Yes, sir; that is right. This was a specific instance 
where we tried to encourage a private group to pick up the touring 
price. 

Mr. Tuayer. Mr. Chairman, “Holiday on Ice” went to Moscow and 
came back and reported to everybody they lost $60,000, which did not 
encourage anyone else to try it. 

Mr. Aten. Ed Sullivan went to Moscow. 

Mr. Rooney. So now you are going to take this outfit “Holiday on 
Ice,” which could not make its way in : Moscow, although the Ed Sulli- 
van aggregation did, and send it to the African jungle country at 
taxpayers’ expense ? 

Mr. Maapanz. The difference, I think, sir, is that the Ed Sullivan 
show has its New York production costs to back it up. It has a spon- 
sor backing it, whereas there is no such sponsor support for “Holiday 
on Ice.” They have to rely on their commercial revenues alone, which 
Mr. Sullivan does not have to do. 

Mr. Roonry. So that even though “Holiday on Ice” was a flop in 
Moscow, you are now going to pick them up to the tune of $95,000 
and send them to the heart of Africa. Right? 

Mr. Tuayer. They were not a flop, Mr. Chairman, in the sense that 
nobody went to see them. They were a flop because of the fact that 
the Soviet Union does not pay enough dollars to American perform- 
ers. It insists on paying rubles from the profits that accrue. It is 
almost impossible, therefore, under the exchange agreement, for any 
company to make money by going to Moscow. 

Mr. Rooney. Do I understand correc tly that the only effort that 
has been made to do the same as was done with the Ed Sullivan pro- 
gram was this contact with Roy Rogers to go to Pakistan ? 

Mr. Maapanz. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Whom else did you contact? We have had plenty of 
American organizations that were in Moscow without cost to the 

American taxpayer. Is that right? 

Mr. Maapanz. Well, sir: I do not know of any performing arts 
groups other than those that have already been discussed here. 

Mr. Roonry. Wasn’t one of the big jazz bands there? 

Mr. Maapanz. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. They were in Brussels, were they ? 

Mr. Macpanz. Benny Goodman was in Brussels. 

Mr. Rooney. And without a nickel’s cost to the taxpayer ? 

Mr. Maapanz. That is right, sir. 
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CULTURAL EXCHANGE WITH SOVIET UNION 


Mr. Rooney. It seems in this whole area, Mr. Thayer, you are in- 
volved in finding ways to spend requested moneys rather than in get- 
ting private people to go into these areas on their own. 
you a chance for a good long expl: inatory answer. 

Mr. Tuayer. I will not make a long answer, Mr. Chairman. The 
Soviet Union has to be treated differently, Mr. Chairman. I do not 
think anybody frankly can go in there and make any money. I do 
not know even that Ed Sullivan’s show made money, although I am 
not familiar with the details of his performances. 

Mr. ALLEN. Quite the contrary. 

Mr. Trayer. I think they lost. 

Mr. Roonry. Lost money? Then we are not doing so good on this 
East-West exchange business, George? 

Mr. Aten. I may say that the Benny Goodman show—— 

Mr. Rooney. The Bolshoi Ballet came over here under 
auspices and m: e money, did it not? 

Mr. Auien. I understood they took back dollars with them. 

Mr. Rooney. Sure. The impresario— 

Mr. Auten. Sol Hurok ? 

Mr. Roonry. Sol Hurok, now has the—what is the outfit he has now ? 

Mr. Auten. He has the folk dance troupe—the Georgian folk dance 
troupe. 

Mr. Rooxry. The Georgian folk dance group, and I will bet he 
makes money on it. I see ‘that we now have a Soviet motion picture 
with regard to the Moscow circus which I venture to say will make 
money here and is being distributed by whom—Paramount ? 

Mr. ALLEN. By Paramount; yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. They will make money. But we will not make any 
money on our end of the East-West exchange in the things that go 
to the Soviet Union, will we? 

Mr. Auten. Ten American motion pictures have been sold to the 
Russians at $50,000 apiece. And the same amount of money ($50,000 
apiece) is being paid to the Soviet Union for each of seven Soviet 
pictures to be distributed in the United States. 

Mr. Rooney. That is interesting. Maybe you are going to cure 
me of an idea. This picture with regard to the Moscow circus: Is 
that included ? 

Mr. Atten. That is one of the seven; yes. 

Mr. Rooney. That has been bought by an American company ? 

Mr. Aten. That is right; at a cost of—if it is in color, it is 
$60,000 ; if it is black and white, it is’ $50,000. 

Mr. Roonry. And no American dollars go back to the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Auten. None except the $50,000 paid for the film. Then, what- 
ever Paramount makes from the gate receipts belongs to the Ameri- 
can company. 

Mr. Rooney. I have been disturbed about that for about 2 or 3 days 
now. 

Mr. Aten. This is the third of the seven Russian pictures to be 
shown here. The other two have already been on the circuit. The 


first, entitled “The Cranes Are Flying,” I understand is doing quite 
well, 


That gives 


private 
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Incidentally, only one American picture has yet been opened in 
Moscow but is showing to very full houses all over the Soviet Union. 
I believe people are forming queues to see it. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCE AT DECEMBER 31, 1959 


Mr. Roonry. What were the unobligated balances as of December 

31 in this appropriation ? 
r. Macpanz. We have the figure, sir, as of January 31. 

Mr. Rooney. All right. 

Mr. Posner. Do you want them for the entire appropriation, Mr. 
Chairman ? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Posner. For the entire appropriation, the unobligated balance 
is $5,408,185. 

Mr. Roonry. As of what date? 

Mr. Posner. As of December 31, 1959. 


ESTIMATED UNOBLIGATED BALANCE AT JUNE 30, 1960 


Mr. Roonry. What is the anticipated unobligated balance as of 
June 30? 

Mr. Posner. As of June 30, 1960, we anticipate that the unobli- 
gated balance will be $634,302. That anticipates $529,650 in the 
Department of Commerce allocation, nothing in the allocations for 
Labor or the Department of State, and a total of $104,652 from the 
special allocation to the Department of Commerce for the Moscow 
exhibit. 

Brussetrs Farr Funps 


Mr. Rooney. What about Brussels Fair money ? 

Mr. Posner. We anticipate there will be no unobligated balance 
on June 30, 1960, from the Brussels Fair money. As of January 31 
there was an actual unobligated balance of $17,904. Because of the 
dribs and drabs of bills that continue to come in, it is estimated that 
that will be wiped out before June 30. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have the details of the expenditures in the 
past year on the balance of the Brussels Fair money ¢ 

Mr. Posner. I have only the status of funds as of December 31, 
1959, January 31, 1960, and the anticipated for June 30, 1960, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. Without details? 

Mr. Posner. Without details: yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Has any of this Brussels Fair money been dipped 
into for purposes other than the Brussels Fair? 

Mr. Posner. It could not have been, sir, because it was not allo- 

cated. The only allocation from the Brussels Fair funds was the 
$265,000 which was specifically authorized in last year’s appropria- 
tion. Noother allocations of that money have been made. 


EXPENDITURES FOR BRUSSELS FAIR 


Mr. Roonry. With regard to the Brussels Fair money, will you 
insert at this point in the record the detail as to the expenditures—I 
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mean in detail, who got the money, for what purpose, and the amount, 
since a year ago? 
| | Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


U.S. participation in Brussels Exhibition, 1958— Itemized listing of expenditures, 




















i Apr. 1, 1959, through Feb. 29, 1960 
Rot APRIL 1959 
To whom paid Amount Purpose Date paid 
expended 
— oa Se eae ae 
° Felix Torrekens.. | $90.02 | Repairing locks, venetian blinds, and cutting | Apr. 1, 1959 
| | keys. 
Various. 1,816.02 | Payroll, Brussels, Mar. 22-Apr. 4, 1959........] Apr. 7, 1959 
Do 1, 706.79 | Payroll, Brussels, Apr. 5-18, 1959_- Apr. 21, 1959 
2 | Compagnie Industrielle de | 34, 146. 46 Payments on contracts for site demolition and | Apr. 27, 1959 
, Travaux, S.A. | U.S. Pavilion maintenance. 
> | 
La Royale Belge---- | 557. 5 Payment for damages to leased office space Apr. 24,1959 
} Paul Harveng | 93.45 | Cost of inspection to determine damage. -- Apr. 11959 
Caltex Petroleum, 8.A-. 43.37 | Purchase of gasoline, months of February and | Apr. 23, 1959 
j | March 1959. 
Compagnie ee | 42.21 | Water consumption, U.S. Pavilion, Feb. 24- Do. 
| Bruxelloise des Eaux. | | Mar, 27, 1959. | 
Societe Bruxelloise du Gaz | 664.20 | Electricity, U.S. Pavilion, Feb. 28-Mar. 31, | Do. 
and de L’ Electric ite. | a nn 1 959. ; 
International Business Ma- 4. 32 | l'ypewriter repairs___- ‘ ; | Do. 
chines of Belgium, 8.A. | | 
of Automobiles Miesse, 8.A-...-} 343.00 | Overhaul and repairs of official vehicles onal Do. 
} M. le Receveur des Amendes | 2.59 | Payment traffic fine Do. 
de Police a Bruxelles. | | 
li- Gerharous Vulker-_--- 64. 54 | Salary, Apr. 1-10, 1959____. | Do. 
Hahn Bros. Warehouse, New 435.11 | Packing and transportation charges, 7 pieces | Apr. 18, 1959 
he York. i | _ Of sculpture. 
Federal Storage OCo., Wash- | 206.83 | Receiving, unpacking, and delivery charges, Do. 
or ington, D.C. : | household effects for Miller and Pasquale 
he Neptune Storage Co., New 206.00 | Receiving, unpacking, and delivery charges, De. 
Rochelle, N.Y. | household effects for Thurston Davies. 
yw Mullen & Quirk, Englewood, | 34.00 | Receiving, unpacking, and delivery charges, Do. 
N.J. household effects for John E, Walker. 
Oregon Centennial Commis- 203. 63 | Refund due State of Oregon for expenses of Do. 
sion. guide, Marcia Mauney. 
Bowling Green Storage & 242. 05 | Storage, Jan. 8 to Apr. 19, shipping charges Do. 
Van Co., New York, N.Y. warehouse to residence for Neal Montanus. 
Argonne National Laboratory 6,525.00 | Travel subsistence and miscellaneous ex- Do. 
| penses for Argonne employees in connec- 
ice | _ tion with electronic display, BRE. 
91 Institute of Contemporary 1,000.00 | Secretarial and clerical service-___~-- ..------| Apr. 15, 1959 
‘ | Art. | | | 
th Becker & Becker Association __} 221.87 | Projector rental and telephone toll charges_...| Apr. 16, 1959 
8 Westinghouse Electric Inter- | 4,625.54 | Charges in connection with displaying elec- | Do 
. — | . . . . | 
hat national Co., New York, trical equipment, BRE. 
N.Y, | | 
Neptune Storage --. 147.60 | Delivering household effects, New York City | Do, 
to New Milford, N.J., Paul G. Nicholson 
the Alice Hardy -.....-. ae 18.00 | Storage effects Jan. 15-Feb. 19, 1959, and de- Do. 
: livery to home in Hackensack, N.J. 
Lincoln Storage Warehouse, | 151.00 | Delivery charges, household effects, Jules | Apr. 24, 1959 
31, East Orange, N.J | Farber, 
Mi Neptune Storage, New 29.95 | Storage charges for Dr, Davies, Jan. 12-Apr. | Do. 
MY, Rochelle, N.Y | 12, 1959 
Federal Storage Co., Wash- | 174.11 | Storage effects, Collins, Miller, Prout. -_-. oo Do. 
| ington, D.C | | 
Albright Gallery, Buffalo, | 158.90 | Unpacking and delivery and repair to exhibit | Do. 
N.Y. and return transportation to New York. 
Transport Clearings of Metro- 12.03 | Delivering effects of Richard Sullivan........- Do. 
politan New York, Inc. 
ped Pan American Airlines_......-. 272.00 | Air fare Brusslls to New York, Joseph Vet- Apr. 15, 1959 
| traino. 
, United States Lines.......-- -| 238.26 | Sea transport, Le Havre to New York, for Do. 
illo- | Charlotte Neveux. | 
the Office des Nettoyages- se 132.22 | Cleaning services, U.S. Pavilion_..........-- | Do. 
Royal Belge S.A. d’Assur- | 312.32 | Insurance premiums --_..-_. aan Do 
Te ances. 
ria | La Continental Menkes | 28.15 | Shipment of effects, Brussels to New York, for Do 
8.T.R.L. | Eleanor Qualey. 
Soc. Louis Ghemar - --- - 95.53 | Shipment, 1 case files, Brussels to Washington, | Do. 
Lowell Collins. 
2 §21.17 j 
3 104. 97 | 
| BRE !...... ie 463.00 Refund from TWA on T.R. LO, 664,883, Mrs. | Apr. 6, 195 
| Wm, Alex 
you | : 


a | See footnotes at end of table. 
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U.S. participation in Brussels Exhibition, 1958—lItemized listing of expenditures, 


April 1, 1959, through Feb. 


29, 1960—Continued 


APRIL 1959— continued 





Purpose 





To whom paid | Amount | 

| expended 

——————_____———+ 

Thurston J. Davies_........-- $93. 72 

Eleanor N. Qualey-_-.......--- | 13. 25 | 
Margen Wee.....-...5...-..- | 12. 00 | 
United Airlines..............- / 1,089.31 

| | 

4 : | 

Terminal Freight Transport, | 40. 39 | 

Inc. : 

United States Lines___--. 9.10 | 
Thurston J. Davies__.......-.-} 64. 70 
Roselle Smith......--- | 54. 56 


John E. Walker. 133. 35 


Lowell B. Collins. ‘ 200. 80 
Railway Express Agency - - - 39 OF 
Pennsylvania RR 0. 36 

Do...-------------- --| 24, 26 


Rentar Trucking, Inc 


Various. a -------e-| 6,551.38 
BRE '_. init - 413.15 
Sy Sccnamdecsonie dima 43.45 
! 
Francis D. Miller 158. 70 
Paul G. Nicholson-. 226. 08 
BRE 1_. 4 50.90 
Harriet L. Rangeley---- 115. 78 
Ruth Miller 272. 51 
Sabena Airlines 189. 00 
Seaboard & Western Airlines 318. 16 
Pennsylvania RR 98. 09 
Universal Carloading &1Dis- 497. 69 
r trict Co., In¢ 
Bani... ‘ 16, 727. 89 
Do!. 4 86 
Do # 238. 50 
Do 4 64.05 
Do! 41, 943. 06 
St ct nmenbonseaine 4162. 02 | 
ee ees ngs ee A 
ea) TI lie eee 472.11 
I eee ee 4 56. 02 





See footnotes at tend of table. 





| Date paid 


16-20, Apr. 


Transportation and per diem, Mar. 16, 1959 
1959, New York to Washington and return. | 
Travel and per diem, Mar. 16-24, 1959, Brus- | Do. 
sels to New Jersey. 
Reimbursement for transportation of effects__- Do. 
Shipment, 28 cases tel-autograph equipment, Do. 
Los Angeles to Brussels, and 1 case repair 
parts for Circarama, Los Angeles to Brus- 
sels. 
Charges on effects of Maryann Fisk, Jan. 19, Do, 
1959. 
1 case photographic paper shipped from New | Do, 
York to Antwerp, February 1959. } 
Travel and per diem, Mar. 3-11, 1959, Brussels | Apr. 9, 1959 
to New York. 
Travel and per diem, Mar. 3-15, 1959, Brussels Do. 
to Washington 
Travel and per diem, Jan. 3 to Mar. 1, 1959, Do. 
Brussels to New York 
Travel and per diem, Mar. 3-12, 1959_. Do, 
Shipment of personal effects, H. S. Cullman, Do, 
Brussels to Antwerp ($11.05); shipment, 1 
case sculpture, New York to Bryam, Conn. 
($28) 
Rail fare, Washington to New York, for James Do. 
S. Plout. | 
Rail fare, New York to Washington, James 8. Do. 
Plout. 
Cartage, marking, storage, etc., on exhibits Do. 
and household effects of various persons 
Payroll, Mar. 8-21, 1959 -| Mar. 31, 1959 
Received from United States Lines Co. or be 
yassage of Ernest B. Pasquale, T.O. BRE 
3-137. 
Refund from American Airlines on transporta- Do. 
tion furnished Howard 8. Cullmar 
Reimbursement for expenses re transfer and Do 
delivery of effects, Jan. 28, 1959 
Travel and per diem, Jan. 31 to Feb. 18, 1959 Do. 
Refund of travel advance, Ruth S. Miller Do 
Travel and per diem, Nov. 1-Dec. 4, 1958 Do 
Travel and per diem, Feb Mar. 9, 1959 Do 
Additional charge on transportation furnished Do 
Alice Hardie and Anne Ward 
Shipment costs on 3 cases of paintings from Do 
New York to Brussels 
Lower berth from New York to Eugene, Oreg., Do 
Mar Mauney 
I'r aanert ition 1 case household effects, New Do. 
York to Seattle, Wast 
Repayment on contract, City Center of Mu Apr 1959 
& Drama, Inc 
Balance on meter, Post Office Department Do 
Rey wibey it from James A. Plout on over Do 
weig shipment of household effect 
Rete f rom W. R. Keating on transportation Do. 
of sculpture 
| Refund on contract receiy f Edward Apr. 8, 1959 
Stone. 
Refund from Penn Controls, Inc. (unused Do 
equipment 
Refund of duplicate payment, terminal freight Do, 
transportation 
Repayment from Becker & Becker, amount Do 
not due | 
Refund from Hans B. Vulker, unused balance Do. 
of postage purchase d for official busines 
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30, 1959 





M. F. White. 


shipments at 


e, residence Commissioner 


MAY 1959 
] 
To whom paid Amount Purpose 
expended | 
George W. Staempfil_........- $175.15 | Travel and per diem Nov. 27-Dec. 10, 1958__-- 
Ty CDS 44ntencenacccones 73. 50 | Travel and per diem, Oct. 21-Dec. 3, 1958. ___- 
Mrs. Dorothy Selvig_-..-.---- 502.75 | Travel and per diem, Feb. 16-Mar. 28, 1958 
Mrs. Gay Notkin_-..--.---.---- 40.00 | Reimbursement for unpacking and delivery 
of effects. 
Rentar Trucking, Inc-_-.-.--.- 165.25 | Cartage of household effects (various persons) - 
Charles J. Mauro....-.-....-- 197.25 | Per diem, Dec. 20, 1958-Mar. 31, 1959__....._.- 
Sabena Airlines.........--.-.- 68.26 | Excess baggage, Jerome Stone_-__--- lal 
Pitney-Bowes, Inc_-_-.-.-.------ 18.15 | Postage meter rental, period Jan. 1—Mar. 31, | 
1959. | 
Institute of Contemporary 151.97 | Secretarial and clerical work, November 1958- | 
Art March 1959. 
Various_- hss lends debe eli 2, 385.79 | Washington payroll, Apr. 17 ; 
Paul G. Nicholson._.-...--.--- 10.20 | Travel and per diem, Jan. 31—Feb, 18, 1959_. 
U.8. Airlines ae Sankt 127.40 | Unaccompanied baggage, Mrs. 
General Services Administra- 228.92 | Telephone service, period ending Feb. 28, 1959_| 
tion. 
U.S. Information Agency..--- 1, 566.00 | Costs incurred for handling 
| USIA warehouse in Brooklyn. 
Western Union Telegraph Co_! 1.85 | Cost of telegram sa Shapes 
Rentar Trucking, Inc 109. 68 | Cartage, March 1959 (various persons) 
Mary Morrissey- ------ whee 83.20 | Overtime. __....--.. — 
Capitol Airlines.............. 32.00 | Travel, Gerson H, Lush, New York to Wash- | 
| ington and return. 
Georges Herremans (contrac- | 350.73 | Salary, Apr. 1-30, 1959 ‘ ae ; 
tual employee). | | 
Payroll (Brussels). _..-.-----.| 1, 166.93 | Apr. 19-May 2, 1959 
Bis Lo Bovier, ©.A-....<....- 8.15 | Photo supplies_.- ce 
United States Lines 1, 037.51 | Transportation, William J. Bierach 
Robert Rothschild 90.61 | Final payment lea 
General. 
ee Bi 8 a 1, 166.92 | Payroll, Brussels, May 3-16, 1959____ 
Georges Herremans (contrac- 259.35 | Salary, May 1-22, 1959 
tual employee). } | 
Georges Herremans.-_.....--- 8.26 | Supplement Ze a | 
Louis Ghemar, 8.A__....--.-- 212.46 | Shipment of Andre Eglevski’s ballet costumes | 
Soc. Bruxelloise du Gaz et de 707.55 | Consumption electricity, U.S. Pavilion, Mar. | 
I’ Electricite. | |  31-April 30, 1959. 
Cie Industrielle des Travaux..| 10, 674.47 | Site demolition 








Do atta ..| 9,944.54 | U.S. Pavilion maintenance, April 1959 oie 
Helen M. Nagay, D.O_. | 170.00 | Refund denied by REK-O-KUT Co- an 
BRE! . 46,838.61 | Refund from Societe de l’ Exposition Univ. & | 

Intern. de Bruxelles, 1958, part of deposit for 
electricity at Belgian Exhibition City. | 

Do 432.00 | Refund of overpayment for travel, Miss 

Laurian Baldwin. 
Do 4376.00 | Refund, United States Lines, on transporta- | 
tion of William Alexander 
Thurston J. Davies 65.50 | Travel and per diem, Mar. 30-Apr. 4, 1959_... 
Thelma B. Prout. 44.62 | Travel and per diem, Mar. 16-24, 1959___- eal 
Charles J. Mauro ; 9.02 | Travel and per diem, Dec. 20, 1958-Mar. 31, | 
1959. 
Neal R. Montanus 40.76 | Travel and per diem, Mar. 3-31, 1959 <a 
Carrier unknown (voucher in 332.55 | Air transportation of Thomas B. Mechling 
GAO 
Corbae Trucking Co 117.00 | Transfer charges on household effects el 
Variou 6, 835. 34 Payroll 
BRE 43.50 | Charles J. Mauro, GAO exception on account 
DOV. 229453, March 1957 
Various 6, 243.47 | Payroll . ’ ‘ 
BRE 4990.48 | Refund from Henrijean & Ses Fils Assurances 
for insurance premium. 
JUNE 1959 
Various $933. 90 | Payroll, Brussels, May 17-30, 1959 Pee 
Regie des Telephones, Brus- 36. 10 Long-distance call Sais --| 


KLM Royal Dutch Airlines- 

8.A. Louis Ghemar-_- 

Societe de l’Exposition Univ. 
and International de Brux- 
elles, S.A. | 

Societe Bruxelloise de Gaz et 
de |’ Electricite, S.A. 


See footnotes at end of table. 





. ; | 
Shipment of effects, Doris Watson . 
Packing and handling ofeffects, Dan Schausten- 


| Customs declaration 


Consumption electricity, U.S. Pavilion, May 


1959. 


Date paid 
May 11,1959 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
May 15, 1959 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 


May 21,1959 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 

Do. 
May 25, 1959 
May 29, 1959 


May 30, 1959 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do 


Do 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 


Apr. 29, 19598 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do, 


Do. 
Do.5 
Apr. 30, 19594 


Do. 
Do. 


June 10, 1959 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do 


Do. 
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JUNE 1959 























To whom paid Amount | Purpose Date paid 
expended | 
at am - at els i ee aa j - 
John & Edward Bumpus, Ltd $2.81 | Dictionaries___- i ‘ att June 10, 1950 | f 
BOLE Cian wn node sSasuugauadibs 4364.00 | Refund by Sabena, unused ticket . | Do. J 
Dr. Thurston Davies. --..---- 44.20 | Travel, New York, N.Y. to Washington and Do. I 
return, May 11-14, 1959. I 
Ee able wi Bee 68.20 | Travel, New York, N.Y. to Washington and | Do. 
| return, Apr. 26-May 1, 1959. 
PRE .c bshdbeneaaneaenns 44.29 | Travel, New York, N.Y. to Washington and | Do. F 
| return, May 26-29, 1959. \ 
I Te A UNI er csnccerctinee 14.50 | Railway Express charges, New York to Wash- | Do E 
| ington. | 
Pennsylvania RR- -.---.-.--.--- 31.93 | Transportation, New York to Washington Do. R 
and return, Dr. Davies. | | 
BO nto cesns ocd Satie 17. 42 |-----do a ‘ is stl Do. 
er ae ae J 2,795.66 | Payroll, Washington, May 17-30, 1959 June 19, 1959 I 
Dr. Thurston Davies -------- 35.45 | Travel expenses, New York to Washington | June 26, 1959 | 
and return, June 3-5, 1959 R 
E05. btn euebete at 44.29 | Travel expenses, New York to Washington Do. S 
} and return, June 9-12, 1959 mt 
U.S. Information Agency --.- 1, 242.97 | To USIA, travel expense, Scott Heur, Wash- | June 30, 1959 a 
ington, D.C., to Brussels and return | 
Henry M. Keyes-_--....-..-.--- 30.00 | Reimbursement for hauling and unpacking Do. 
household effects 
Manhattan & Morgan & Bro 66.25 | Transportation of household effects, New Do. 
q York to Washington, Roselle Smith. W 
Dr. Thurston Davies----..--- 52.75 | Telephone calls - Do. I 
Department of State __.....__- 359 00 | To payment of reproduction of final report__- Do. 
Rentar Trucking, Inc__.._..-- so | Cartage of personal effects, Dan W. Schausten Do. B 
Department of State_.._..._-- 4,012.68 | Reimbursement to State for travel and trans- | June 3, 1959 
portation of effects of Thomas H,. Linthicum, = 
Brussels to Washington. 
Dr. Thurston Davies. -...--- 124.04 | Travel expenses, New York to Washington | June 6, 1959 
| and return, Apr. 13-22, 1959. _ 
Davidson Transfer & Storage 204.15 | Shipment of household effects, New York to Do. B 
Co. | Washington, Roselle Smith. 
Seaboard & Western Airlines 295 99 | Shipment of printed matter, New York to Do. . 
| Brussels 
Associated Transport Co. -___-| 57.56 | Shipment of 5 cases scientific equipment, Oak Do. 
| | Ridge, Tenn., to New York, N.Y. 
aa aREE Roenenaaieh | 44.38 | Shipment of 1 case scientific equipment, Oak Do. P 
| | Ridge, Tenn., to New York, N.Y ’ 
Boston & Maine RR~--_-.---- | 90.68 | Shipment of household effects, New York to Do K 
| Concord, Mass., Henry Keyes : 
Branch Motor Express. - -.---} 3.99 | Shipment of 1 case cartoons, Paramus, N.J., Do _ 
to New York, N.Y. 
Hover Trucking Co____---. ao] 5.17 | Shipment of 1 case regulators, Brooklyn, Do 
N.Y. to Goshen, Ind . 
Railway Express Agency - 13.16 | 1 case exhibits from Chicago to New York Do Ci 
Do ‘ onese-] 30.50 | Shipment of 1 case paintings, St. Louis, Mo Do. : 
| to New York, N.Y. T 
Do. a. ad 3 99 | Shipment of loudspeaker system from New Do. a. 
York to Cambridge, Mass o 
Universal Carloading & Dis- | 62.72 | Shipment of household effects, New York, Do ns 
trict Co., Inc. | N.Y., to Detroit, Mich., for Joseph E oe 
| Vettrano. 
Davidson Transfer & Storage 41.50 | Shipment of household effects, Baltimore to Do. | 
Co. | Washington, Lowell Collins —_ 
Pennsylvania RR -_------- 17.56 | Travel, Thelma Prout, New York to Was! Do So 
|} ington aa 
Eastern Airlines. .......-.-.. 32 00 | Air travel, Gerson H. Lush, New York to Do. Re 
| Washington ; 
Pennsylvania RR ; 17.42 | Transportation, New York to Washington, Do. TI 
| Roselle Smith. i 
William H. Muller Shipping 11.58 | 1 case printed matter, Rotterdam to New Do. So, 
Corp | York, N.Y ag 
Various 2. 512.83 | Payroll, Washington, May 3-16, 1959 May 29, 1959 1 
Do ‘ ; d : 1,570.05 | Payroll, Washington, May 31-June 13, 1959 June 30, 1959 Re 
Adams Transport Co__- | 418.65 | Transportation of effects of Dan Schausten Do. - 
Gerson Lush ___- | 149.69 | Salary for June 29-30, 1959, final payment Do. Wi 
207.54 | Adjustment re duplicate credit entries of Do. 
| | check drawn by Brass Rail, Aug. 14, 1958. | Ch 
isa ackicane ere 1,069.68 | Expenditures by National Science Founda- June —, 1959 Mi 
| | tion for scientific exhibits | - 
leet di ceceeeeenenes niin naiaaaee 
Lit 
See footnotes at end of table. ( 
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U.S. participation in Brussels Exhibition, 1958—Itemized listing of expenditures, 
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oe 


JULY 1959 
































To whom paid Amount Purpose Date paid 
expended 
Sai ania -|— om = dececedcaphipeconlitanpiea ecinnnsacaliaded 
Alice Cleaver Hardie - -.----- $112.00 | Per diem, Nov. 16—Dec. 1, 1958 ---| July 15, 1959 
John J. Slocum _-_.- . 87.31 | Travel and per diem, Oct. 20-31, 1958________- Do. 
Eastern Airlines canal 6.25 | Transportation of 1 case printed matter- -- Do. 
Federal Storage Co__......-. 111.50 | Unpacking and delivery of effects | Do. 
ee ig eh AC a 86.25 | Cartage of household effects Do. 
United States Lines : | 1,135.00 | Travel, France and return, Robert Butenhoff Do. 
Perkins Trucking Co--__--- | 83.03 | Transportation, 1,000 cobalt telethoropy unit Do. 
Various. ‘i --.-| 2,653.65 | Washington payroll, June 14-27, 1959 Do. 
Eastern Airlines. --- 32.00 | Travel, William J. Bierach, New York to | July 27,1959 
| Washington, and return. 
Rentar Trucking, Inc___-- 70. 67 | Cartage household effects | July 31, 1959 
Compagnie Intercommunale 308.31 | Water consumption_ Do. 
Water Bruxelloise des Eaux, | 
Pan American World Air- | 145.60 | Transportation, Robert Butenhoff Do. 
ways, Inc. | 
Railway Express Agency 3.36 | Transportation re E. N. Qualey__-. Do. 
Societe de l’Exposition Univ. | 41.81 | Custom declaration charges Do. 
& Intern. de Bruxelles. | | 
Sabena, S.A ; | 81.33 | Travel, Marjorie Cain__-- Do. 
KLM Royal Dutch Airlines_-| 457. 88 Travel, Doris Watson Gerretsen Do. 
Railway Express Agency | 3.75 Returning of exhibits materials Do. 
Regie des telegraphes and 47.47 | Rental of equipment for car radio telephone, | Do. 
telephones. | | Apr. 28-October 1958. | 
William J. Bierach 231.59 | Travel (T.O. BRE-B-164 Do. 
Payroll 412.10 | P.P., July 11-25, 1959, lump sum payment, | Do. 
| Jeanne E. Gray. | 
alia catia aie -| 4275.00 | Refund for cost of repairs to exhibit of Eastman Do. 
| | Kodak, 
| 
AUGUST 1959 
Baltimore Transfer Co $131.32 | Transportation of effects, Roselle Smith Aug. 18,1959 
Railway Express Agency. 2.34 | Transportation of effects, W. J. Bierach Do. 
BRE! 42, 544.07 | Unexpended balance on contract received from | Aug. 24,1959 
California Institute of Technology. 
Do.) 42.00 | Received from M. P. A. Welsh, GAO excep- Do. 
tion on porterage. 
Pennsylvania RR- 34.84 | Transportation, Thurston Davies, New York Do. 
to Washington and return 
Eastern Airlines. . 5.25 | Freight, package of films Do. 
Regie des Telephones 61.05 | Official long-distance calls Aug. 31, 1959 
Cie Industrielle des Travaux, 24, 673.53 | Site demolition Do. 
S.A. 
Do & 15, 367.24 | U.S. Pavilion maintenance, May 1959 Do 
8.A. Louis Ghamar 8.41 | Customs declaration charges Do 
Cie Interecommunale Brux 99.44 | Water consumption, U.S. Pavillon Do 
elles des Eaux 
Tondelier Freres 75.32 | Office furniture Do 
8.A. Louis Ghamar 408. 33 | Transportation, Charles J. Mauro Do 
Sabena Airlines 109.06 | Transportation of exhibits Aug. 24,1959 
r 
SEPTEMBER 1959 
} | | 
Societe Nouvelle Siemens, | $240.76 | Telephone installation, U.S. Pavilion, June | Sept. —, 1959 
S.A. | 1958. 
Regie des telegraphes and 253.60 | Telephone service, 244-246 Rue la Loi, for | Do. 
telephone. | period Feb. 14 to Mar. 31, 19 
TWA. 450.30 | Air transportation, Brussels to New York Do. 
N.Y., Charlotte R. Neveux 
Societe de l’Exposition Univ 48.93 | Refund of overpayment on custom declaration Do. 
and Intern. de Bruxelles, charges. 
1958. 
Rentar Co 3.44 | Cartage of effects, New York to Bronx, Charles Do. 
J}. Mauro. | 
NE NORE a. seu ae 86.25 | Reclaim of amount suspended for delivery of Do. 
effects. 
Charles J. Mauro-__- 49.50 | Reimbursement for storage of effects Do. 
Miss Ann Watson 4.25 | Travel expenses, Brussels to New York, N.Y Sept. 16, 1959 
Pennsylvania R.R 34.84 | Transportation, New York to Washington Do 
and return, Dr. Davies 
Liberty Moving & Storage 77.51 | Storage of effects, Doris Watson Do 
Co 
Pennsylvania R.R 34. 84 New York to Washingto ind Dr Do 
Thurston Davies 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Continued 


SEPTEMBER 1959—continued 





To whom paid Amount 
expended 
sprliaainlag aia ap tied aia telliiniacantmiantaEananbiesnieeinienl 
Dr. Thurston J. Davies_.._. | $596. 44 
Pennsylvania R.R-..-......-- 31. 98 
Federal Storage Co.____.....- 29. 65 
Manhattan Storage & Ware- 86. 20 


house Co. | 


Purpose 


Lump-sum payment, annual leave 


Transportation, New York to Washington 


_ and return, Dr. Davies. 
Storage of personal effects, Lowell Collins- 


Storage of personal effects, Roselle Smith ___ 








William J. Bierach---- 





OCTOBER 1959 











Itemized listing of expenditures, 


Date paid 


Sept. 30, 1959 
Do. 


j 

| Do. 
| Do. 
| 


sontnane $1, 015.37 | Lump-sum leave payment Oct. 12,1959 
BRE 1_- = timed 463.15 | Deduction from final payment, GAO excep Do. 
tion. 
Do!._. on one 42.37 | Refund overpayment, Mr. Gerson Lush Do 
Argonne National Laboratory. 2, 880.07 | Costs for display and operation electronic Do. 
equipment. 
Seaboard & Western Airlines 34.25 | Transportation of display material, New Do 
York to Brussels. 
Victor Lynn Lines..--- 179.00 | Transportation of 28 cases scientific equip Do. 
ment, Alexandria, Va., to New York, N.Y 
Alice C. Hardie_...--- 85.96 | Payment of salary, Nov. 15-23, 1958 Oct. 30, 1959 
{t= 31.85 | Unaccompanied baggage, Joseph Vattraino Oct , 1959 
Caltex Petroleum Co 132.52 | Payment of gas, oil, lubrication, ete Do 
La Continentale Menkes | 485.47 | Transportation of household effects for Di 
| _ Charlotte R. Neveux. 
Transportation International | 169.75 | Transportation of household effects for Do 
Ziegler & Co. William J. Bierac! 
Regie des Telephones 45.59 | Refund for cancellation telegraphic address D 
BRE 1_. mien 4360.57 | Refund of overpayment by Blaton-Aubert ) 
isin 4 238.26 | Refund on unused tickets by United States Do 
Lines, Charlotte Neveux. 
NOVEMBER 1959 
| . 
7, eS ‘ ..| * $1, 235. 06 Refund of electri ity deposit NOV 159 
oO”) eS ee a 42.50 | Refund of overpayment, Mrs. Marcelle A. Nov. 12, 1959 
| Schnitzer. 
Rentar Trucking, Inc_.__- 29.02 | Transport 1 case household effects, New York Do 
to Biddeford, Maine, for Charlotte Neveux 
Anore Gregory 347.00 | Transport and travel expenses from Brussel Do 
to New York. 
Boston & Maine R.R-.._.- 45.92 | Shipment of household effects to Biddeford, Do 
Maine, Charlotte Neveux 
Powell Transport Co 23.43 | Transport of exhibits from New York to Do. 
A le can irl i, Va. 
Hahn Bros . 56. 25 Transport of exhibits from New York, N.Y Do 
to Buffalo, N.Y 
sansa ; 36.90 | Transport of exhibits from New York, N.Y., Do 
to Milwaukee, Wis. 
DECEMBER 1959 
Dan W. Schausten $180.00 | Travel and transportation expenses, Br Dec. 15, 1959 
to New York, N.Y. 
Railway Express Agency ; 9.20 | Shipment of exhibit, New Yort Racine, Dec. 31, 1959 
Wis. 
Van der Hoope N.V. 393.71 | Local handling and ocean freight, New York Do 
N.Y., Doris Ann Watson 
William J. Bierach_-- Reimbursement for transport of hold D 
effects 
Agence et Messageries de la 15.79 | Newspapers and magazines, 1958-59 Do 
Presse 5.A. 
Henrijean et ses Fils...._._. 4117.34 | Indemnity paid for accident claim Do 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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U.S. participation in Brussels Exhibition, 1958—Itemized listing of expenditures, 
Apr. 1, 1959, through Feb. 29, 1960—Continued 


JANUARY 1960 











To whom paid Amount Purpose Date paid 
expended 
sta a onan iitahiaometiainta em. esttnenitescieeteccsensest nas i ceacuacimaceniialll 
New York, New Haven & $83.96 | Transportation, New York, N.Y., to Man- | Jan. 13, 1960 
Hartford RR. chester, N.H., and return, Paul G. Nichol- 

son. 

th. — . aoeanesndeeemnsd 44.00 | Refund from United States Lines on ticket | Jan. 21, 1960 
| No. 13259, Nancy J. McGregor. 

Charlotte R. Neveux- ge 14.74 | Travelexpenses, Brussels to Biddeford, Maine Do. 

Do Sei ncw meats nudtehs 25. 00 Reimbursement on shipping of household Do. 


| | _ effects. | 
7.75 | Reimbursement on transport of household | Jan. 27, 1960 
effects. 


Tohn E. Walker 


J 
z 


FEBRUARY 1960 


Charlotte Neveux............. $12.00 | Reclaim, shipment household effects_..._._- Feb. 9, 1960 

Rentar Trucking, Inc cama 4.50 | Drayage, | case, painting- gacccancwecusct Pen. 2010 

Railway Express Agency---.. 8. 20 Transfer of 1 case, painting, New York to | Feb. 24, 1960 
Newark, 


49, 186.34 | Received from Enterprises Blaton-Aubert, | Feb. 29, 1960 
refund of taxes paid under construction con- 
tract No. SCC 24384, Jan. 23, 1957. 


Total, Apr. 1, 1950, | 142, 538.16 
through Feb. 29, 1960. 





Office of U.S. Commissioner General for Brussels Exhibition, 1958. 
23 carrier bills forwarded to GAO; details not immediately available. 
' Telephone company, New York, N.Y.; details of billing not available 
‘Credit. 
§ Paid in April but not recorded until May 1959. 


USE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES 


Mr. Rooney. How much of the total requested in this appropria- 
tion could be used to purchase foreign credits? 

Mr. Posner. That is information which we would have to get 
through research, Mr. Chairman, and supply. 

Mr. Roonry. Certainly we move these people around, as suggested 
by Mr. Magdanz. We should be able to use foreign currencies rather 
than American taxpayers’ dollars to do so. Do you agree? 

Mr. Posner. I would think there would be some items of expense 
that could be paid with foreign currencies, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. In the past year how much have you used in foreign 
currencies in this program ? 

Mr. Macpanz. We have used none, sir. Actually our problem is 
one of using up earned foreign currencies rather than finding new 
sources for the utilization. 

In many of the appearances abroad, the revenues accruing are in 
local currencies. To the maximum extent possible, we use those to 
buy transportation and cover other loca] tour expenses. But obvi- 
ously the artists are not willing to accept foreign currencies except 
in minimal amounts for their own loca] expenses while they are 
abroad. They want their salaries in dollars. 
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FOREIGN CURRENCY EXPENDITURES OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Rooney. How much has been expended by way of foreign 
currencies ? 

Mr. Maepanz. I would have to supply that for the record, sir. 
I cannot tell you how much specifically of the total revenues accru- 
ing to the program have been paid in foreign currencies and what 
disposition was made of those—I mean specifically in terms of 
whether it was given to the artist for his local expenses or whether 
it went for transportation. 

Mr. Roongy. Will you please obtain that information and first 
state the facts with regard to the past fiscal year and then the facts 
with regard to the period since the inception of the program ? 

Mr. Maapanz. Yes, sir. 

(The committee was later informed that none of these appropriated 
dollars were used to purchase foreign credits owed to or owned by the 
Treasury of the United States. ) 

Mr. Rooney. Thank you, gentlemen. 


Froay, Marcu 11, 1960. 


COMMISSION ON CIVIL RIGHTS 


WITNESSES 


JOHN A. HANNAH, PRESIDENT OF MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 
AND CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMISSION ON CIVIL RIGHTS 

GORDON M. TIFFANY, STAFF DIRECTOR OF THE COMMISSION ON 
CIVIL RIGHTS 

BERL I. BERNHARD, DEPUTY STAFF DIRECTOR OF THE COMMIS- 
SION ON CIVIL RIGHTS 

COL. A. H. ROSENFELD, ASSISTANT STAFF DIRECTOR FOR THE DIVI- 
SION OF COMPLAINTS, INVESTIGATION, AND SURVEYS 

CHARLES E. DAWSON, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 

LEONARD R. LIEF, GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
i ' 
Program by activities: | 
1. Investigations and studies of civil rights matters (total | 
program costs) ! a ra, eS : af $704, 476 $789, 913 $995, 000 
2. Relation of costs to obligations: } 
Costs financed from obligations of other years (un- | 
paid undelivered orders), net (—) te. # . —9 913 
Obligations incurred for costs of other years (unpaid 
undelivered orders), net._.......--. 20, 913 
Total program (obligations)_.........-- = 725, 389 789, 000 995, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available 51, 611 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) 777, 000 780, 000 995, 000 


Includes capital outlay as follows: June 30, 1959, $12,267; 1960, $8,215; 1961, $5,000 
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Object classification 




















1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 

Total number of permanent positions_____.........._-- aay 65 68 7 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions.._...._........_...- 8 | 14 16 
Average number of all employees---..............-....------ 62 | 76 89 
Number of employees at end of year_............._..._.- 82 86 92 
Average GS grade and salary._-___.__-_- Sosbamasiee aes 7.8 ~ $6, 388 | 8.0 $6, 715 | 8.0 $6, 676 
Average salary of ungraded positions......................_-- $3, 952 | SLE |. wcaccocenseut 

01 Personal services: 
I UN $351, 948 $430, 900 $504, 700 
Positions other than permanent... Shdnettnateeue da chtee 53, 994 | 93, 800 108, 200 
Other personal services. --......-...-.--- ngghbel< deci 10, 876 | 13, 300 11, 900 
Total personal services..._........--.--...---...--.- 416, 818 538, 000 624, 800 
Sr I nos siceicact adhiee beeen ttaepenienns ee ee 99, 371 80, 000 116, 000 
03 Transports ation of things_- Bib caste aieetghttedanataetose’ 2 500 500 
Oe es FT CR vn occ eee anaseh odun~cqunnqueas nial 23, 479 28, 000 40, 000 
05 Rents and utility services..._......._- ; : ia a doe eehetieae eae Bante rcedas ie 
06 Printing and reproduction.__................--...--..- 17, 684 43, 800 100, 000 
07 Other contractual services Se 10, 820 | 15, 000 25, 000 
Services performed by other peencies............ canal 109, 885 | 25, 913 30, 000 
08 Supplies wad materials_. eceldipeetaniii nd ss | 10, 466 12, 500 15, 000 
09 Equipment_--_- imo ae 14, 483 | 5, 000 5, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and ‘contributions. ao / onl 20, 156 28, 200 32, 900 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities- -_--.-_- ake z ‘ 2, 000 2, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments-_----_- bb bee te adaa “1,912 | 2 » 000 3, 800 
a | ——— -| ————_____.. 
Total obligations... 725, 389 | "780, 000 995, 000 
| 








Mr. Roonry. We shall now take up the request: for the Commission 
on Civil Rights which appears at page 187 of the committee print 
and is contained in a separate set of justifications which are in the 
hands of the members of the committee. 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1961 


The request is in the amount of $995,000 which would be an increase 
of $215,000 over the amount appropriated for the Commission on 
Civil Rights in the current fiscal year. 

Do you have a general statement with regard to this, Dr. Hannah? 

Dr. Hannan. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Will you please proceed ? 

Dr. Hannan. May I say at the beginning, prior to my knowing of 
this hearing, I made a commitment to make a speech this evening. 

Mr. Rooney. This hearing has been set for a couple of months. 

Dr. Hannan. I know, but this is a national conference of business 
deans which means that I will have to leave the airport at 1:10. If 
we are not finished by 12:20 I would like to have Mr. Tiffany and 
Mr. Bernhard take over. 

Mr. Roonry. We would not think of proceeding without you, Doc- 
tor. We never hear requests for appropriations from the subordinate 
people. 

Dr. Hannan. I hope that we are finished before that time. 

Mr. Rooney. I hope so too. 

Mr. Preston. Where do the gentlemen have to go? 

Dr. Hannan. I am making a speech on the campus of Michigan 
State University. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am John A. Hannah, 
president - Michigan State University and Chairman of the Com- 
mission on Civil Rights. With me this morning are Mr. Gordon M. 
Tiffany, staff director of the Commission, Mr. Berl I. Bernhard, 
deputy staff director of the Commission, Col. A. H. Rosenfeld, assis- 
tant staff director for the Division of Complaints, Investigation, and 
Surveys, Mr. Charles E, Dawson, administrative officer, and Mr. 
Leonard R. Lief, who coordinates the general administrative support 
furnished to our Commission by the General Services Administration. 
With your permission I would like to present a brief introductory 
statement and then call upon the members of the Commission’s staff 
to answer detailed questions on the budget request. 

We appear here today in support of the proposed budget appro- 
priation of $995,000 to cover the expenses of the Commission from 
July 1, 1960, to June 30, 1961. 

The Commission on Civil Rights was originally created for a lim- 
ited 2-year period by Public Law 85-315 enacted * September 9, 
1957. Its life was extended until September 9, 1961, by Public Law 
86-383. This will be the request for appropr iaitons to cover the last 
full fiscal year now authorized. The Commission is composed of six 
members appointed by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. Not more than three of the members shall at 
any one time be of the same political party. 

At the present time, there are only five active members of the Com- 
mission. The vacancy created by ‘the resignation of Gov. John §. 
Battle of Virginia last September is in the process of being filled. 
The President has nominated Dr. Robert S. Rankin of Duke Univer- 
sity in North Carolina to be the newest member of the Commission. 
The Senate has yet to act upon Dr. Rankin’s nomination. Serving 
on the Commission in addition to myself are, Robert G. Storey of 
Dallas, Tex., president of the Southwestern Legal F ‘oundation, who 
is Vice Chairman of the Commission and a former president of the 
American Bar Association; Rev. Theodore M. Hesburgh, C.S.C., of 
South Bend, Ind., president of the University of Notre “Dame; Doyle 
E. Carlton of Tampa, former Governor of Florida; and George M. 
Johnson, former dean of Howard U niversity Law School, who was 
originally a Californian. 

BIOGRAPHIES 


I would like to insert into the record at this point the biographies 
of each of the members of the Commission and of the staff director, 
who is also a Presidential appointee. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


COMMISSION ON CIVIL RIGHTS, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


JOHN ALFRED HANNAH, CHAIRMAN 


Born: October 9, 1902, Grand Rapids, Mich. Married; one daughter, three 
sons. 
Education: Grand Rapids Junior College, 1919-21; University of Michigan, 
1921-22 ; Michigan State University, 1922-23, B.S 
Honorary degrees : 
D. Agri., Michigan State University, 1941. 
LL.D., University of Michigan, 1944. 
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HH.D., University of the Ryukyus, 1952. 
L.H.D., University of Florida, 1953. 
] Dr. Sci., Michigan College of Mining and Technology, 1953. 
uh, LL.D. University of Rhode Island, 1954. 


n- LL.D., Central Michigan College of Education, 1955. 
M. LL.D., Albion College, 1957. 
‘d. President of Michigan State University since July 1, 1941. 
is- Assistant Secretary of Defense for Manpower and Personnel, February 1953 
; to July 1954 (on leave from Michigan State University). 
nd Chairman, U.S. Section, Permanent Joint Board of Defense, Canada-United 
fr. | States, 1954. 
wrt President, American Association of Land Grant Colleges and State Univer- 
sities, 1948-49. 
mn. Member : 
ry soard of Visitors for the Air Force Academy. 
aff Board of Consultants for the National War College. 
American Universities Field Staff, Board of Trustees. 
al Association of the United States Army. 
‘0- 


Board of Visitors, Air University, 1955-56, Chairman, 1957. 
om Board of Visitors, U.S. Military Academy, 1955-58. 
Chairman, board of directors, Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, Detroit 
m- branch. _ 
9 Board of directors, Michigan Bell Telephone Co. 

‘ President’s Citizen Advisory Committee on the Fitness of American Youth. 
aw Made survey of foreign aid programs in the Far East for the Senate Foreign 
ast Relations Committee, 1956. 

Church : Episcopal. 


S1X 
ind ROBERT GERALD STOREY, VICE CHAIRMAN 

- Education: University of Texas and Southern Methodist University, B.A.: 

honorary degrees, LL. D., Texas Christian University, 1947; Laval University, 

mn 1953: Drake University, 1954. 

». Professional : 
led. Partner, Storey, Armstrong & Steger, Dallas, Tex. ; 
er- Dean, Southern Methodist University Law School ; 

President, Southwestern Legal Foundation. 

on. Publie Service: 
ng Assistant attorney general of Texas for criminal appeals, 1921-23; 

ot Member, national executive committee, American Legion, 1921-22: 
vho Regent, University of Texas, 1924-30; ie 
the Governor, Kiwanis Club, Texas-Oklahoma district, 1931; 

1e President of park board, city of Dallas, 1938-41; 
, of Executive trial counsel for United States, Nuremberg, trial of major Axis 
rvyle | war criminals, 1945-46; 

M. Member, Commission to Reorganize Executive Branch of U.S. Govern- 
was ment (Hoover Commission), 1958-55; 


Adviser to Korean Government on judicial system and legal profession, 
1954: 
State Department representative in the Far East and Middle East to as- 
sist legal profession of friendly free nations—summer 1954-55; 
hies Member, Board of Foreign Scholarships (international educational ex- 
tor. change), 1956. m2 
Bar association activities: 
President, Dallas Bar Association, 1934; 
President, State Bar of Texas, 1948—49; 
President, American Bar Association, 1952-53: 
President, Inter-American Bar Association, 1954—56; 
Member of Council, International Bar Association, 1952. 
Jusiness: 
Director, Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
Chairman of board, Lakewood State Bank. 
Director and general counsel, United Fidelity and Universal Life Insur- 
ance Co. and Sabine Royalty Corp. 


c-hree 


igan, 
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Military : Second lieutenant, heavy artillery, World War I; colonel, Air Force, 
World War II. 

Honors: Linz Award (1956) as outstanding civic leader of Dallas American 
Bar Association gold medal (1956) for greatest contribution to advancement 
of jurisprudence. 


8 
Married ; two sons. 
Political affiliation : Democrat. 
REV. THEODORE M. HESBURGH, C.S.0., COMMISSIONER : E 
Born: May 25, 1917, Syracuse, N.Y. k 
Education: University of Notre Dame, 1934-37; Gregorian University, Ph.B., 
1940; Holy Cross College, 1940-43 ; Catholic University of America, 1945. 
Honorary degrees: Bradley University, LeMoyne College, Catholic University B 


of Santiago, Chile. 
Entered Order of Congregation of the Holy Cross, 1934. 
Ordained Priest, University of Notre Dame, 1943. 
Chaplain, National Training School for Boys, Washington, D.C., 1943-44, 
Veterans’ Chaplain, Notre Dame, 1945-47. 
Assistant Professor of Religion and Head of Department, Notre Dame, 1948- 
49. 
Executive vice president, 1949-52, and president of the University of Notre 
Dame since 1952. 
Member : 
Scholarship Board, Ford Motor Company Fund; 
Hoover Commission ; 
General Motors Scholarship Board ; 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund, Special Student Project Board; 
Board of Visitors, U.S. Naval Academy ; president, 1956; 
National Science Board ; 
Freedoms Foundation Board and Executive Committee ; 
Nutrition Foundation Board; 
Foundation for Religious Action in the Social and Civie Order; 
Young Presidents Organization ; 
Institute of International Education Board, president ; 
Association of American Colleges: 
Catholic Theological Society of America ; 
National Conference on Family Life; A’ 
Policy Advisory Board, Argonne National Laboratory ; 
Midwest Universities Research Association ; 


Institute of International Education Board, vice president, 1956; - 
National Woodrow Wilson Fellowship Corporation Board. 
Permanent Vatican delegate to the International Atomic Energy Agency. 
Auxiliary Chaplain, U.S. Army, World War IT. 
Author: Theology of Catholic Action, 1945: God and the World of Man, 1950; 
Patterns for Educational Growth, 1958. 
Home: Corby Hall, Notre Dame, Ind. 
DOYLE ELAM CARLTON, COMMISSIONER 
Born: Wauchula, Fla., July 6, 1887. Married: three children. Education: g 
University of Chicago, A.B., 1910; Columbia University, LL.B., 1912; admitted ~~ 
to Florida bar, 1912. 
Member, Florida State Senate, 1917-19. 
Governor of the State of Florida, 1929-33. 
Practicing attorney, Tampa, Fla., 1983 to present. 
Religious affiliation : Baptist. 8h 
Politics : Democrat. dr 
Residence: 2525 Bayshore Boulevard, Tampa, Fla. 
Office: First National Bank Building, Tampa. lu 
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GEORGE MARION JOHNSON, COMMISSIONER 


e, 
Born: May 22, 1900, Albuquerque, N. Mex. Married; one son. 
an tducation: University of California at Berkeley, B.A., LL.B., J.S.D. 
nt Director, Office of Laws, Plans and Research, Commission on Civil Rights, 
since May 1958. 
Dean, Howard University Law School, 1946-58. 
Professor of law, Howard University, 1945-46. 
Assistant Executive Secretary, President’s Committee on Fair Employment 
| Practice, 1941-42. 
Deputy Chairman and Acting General Counsel, President’s Committee on Fair 
B Employment Practice, 1943-45. 
” 


Assistant professor of law, Howard University, 1940-41. 
. Junior assistant tax counsel and senior assistant tax counsel, California State 
ity Board of Equalization, 1933-40. 
Private law practice, Berkeley, Calif., 1930-33. 
Member : 
California bar; 
Bar of the Supreme Court of the United States; 


American Bar Association ; 
48 National Bar Association ; 
ont Association of American Law Schools (advisory committee, Journal of 
y 


Legal Edueation, 1955; committee on prelegal education, 1954-55; com- 
mittee on legal education and the national defense, 1951-53, chairman, 
1953; committee on lawyers in Federal service, 1948; committee ou 
legal air, 1958) ; 

American Law Institute (honorary) ; 

National Education Association ; 

American Association of University Professors ; 

National legal committee of the National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People; 

Distriet of Columbia Legal Aid Society, Board of Directors: 

Advisory committee, juvenile court of the District of Columbia; 

American Judicature Society. 


ROBERT 8. RANKIN, COMMISSIONER DESIGNATE (AWAITING SENATE CONFIRMATION) 
Born: November 17, 1899, Tusculum, Tenn. Present address: 1227 Vickers 

Avenue, Durham, N.C., Married: Dorothy Newson Rankin; two children. 
Education: Tusculum College, Greeneville, Tenn., B.A.; Prineeton Univer- 

sity, Princeton, N.J., A.M., Ph. D. 
Honors: LL.D., Tusculum College: fellow in politics, Princeton University. 
Employment: Professor of political science, Duke University, 1927 to present. 
Miliary experience: Private, U.S. Army, World War I. 
Publications: 


1950; Editor: “A Century of Social Thought,” “The Presidency in Transition.” 
Joint author: “Fundamentals of American National Government,” “Fun- 
damentals of American Government.” 
Author: “When Civil Law Fails,” “Political Science in the South,” “The 
Government and Administration of North Carolina.” 
Hon® Organizations: American Political Science Association, Southern Political 


: Science Association. 
itted Church affiliation: Presbyterian. 


GORDON MAC LEAN TIFFANY, STAFF DIRECTOR 


Born: December 13, 1912, in Port Chester, N.Y. Washington address: 3117 
85th Street NW., Washington, D.C. Married: E. Ellen Auchincloss; two chil- 
dren, William Fox Tiffany and Jean Gordon Tiffany. 

Education: St. Paul’s Sehool, Concord, N.H.; Yale College, B.A., 1985; Co- 
lumbia Law School, LL.B., 1942. 

Occupation: 1942, entered private practice of law with Satterlee & Warfield, 
40 Wall Street, New York City ; 1946—49, assistant attorney general, New Hamp- 
shire: 1949—50, legislative counsel for Governor Adams; 1950-53, attorney gen- 
eral of New Hampshire: 1953—58, private practice of law; 1958 to present, staff 
director, U.S. Commission on Civil Rights. 
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Legislative experience: Member, constitutional convention, 1956; member, 
general court of New Hampshire, 1957. 


Military experience: 1943 to 1945, inclusive, active duty, lieutenant, U.S, | 
Naval Reserve. 
Religious affiliation: Episcopal. 


DUTIES OF COMMISSION 


a8 Hannan. The Commission’s duties are fourfold: 

1) To investigate allegations (in writing, under oath, or af- 
firmation) that certain citizens of the United States are being de- 
prived of their right to vote, and have that vote counted by reason 
of their color, race, or national origin; 

(2) To study and collect information concerning legal develop- 
ments constituting a denial of equal protection of the laws under the 
Constitution ; 

(3) To appraise the laws and policies of the Federal Government 
with respect to equal protection of the law under the Constitution; 

(4) To submit interim reports to the President and the Congress 
at such times as either the Commission or the President shall deem 
desirable and to submit to the President and to the Congress a final 
and comprehensive report of its activities, findings, and recommenda- 
tions not later than September 9, 1961. 

As you undoubtedly know this is a Commission on Civil Rights, 
Commission empowered only to investigate, to study, to collect in- 
formation, to find facts, and to make recommendations. It is not a 
Commission for the enforcement of civil rights. It is not connected 
with the Department of Justice. Although it has authority to issue 
subpenas, matters of contumacy must be referred under the act to the 
Attorney General. 

The Commission’s staff presently numbers 62 regular employees, 
There are 6 vacancies and 12 consultants. Notwithstanding the 
limited life of the Commission, we were generally fortunate in ob- 
taining the services of trained and experienced personnel to handle 
this job. Many of our staff hold permanent positions in private life 
from which they have obtained a leave of absence to assist the Gov- 
ernment in this project. 


ORGANIZATION OF COMMISSION STAFF 


In the interest of efficiency, the Commission’s staff is now organized 
into four units: 

(1) The Commissioners and Office of the Staff Director; (2) the 
Division of Laws, Plans, and Research: (3) the Division of Com- 
plaints, Investigation, and Survey; (4) the State Advisory Commit- 
tee Division. 

The Commissioners and the Office of the Staff Director assume over- | 
all responsibility for the operation of the C ommission, Separate sec- 
tions within the Office of the Staff Director include Business Admin- 
istration, the Information Office, the Legislative Office, and the I Edi- 
torial Board. The Commissioners determine the overall policy and 
organization, which the Office of the Staff Director implements, | 

And at this time I would like to submit for your information a 
chart which gives the functions of each of those divisions and sections. 


(The chart follows :) 
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Dr. Hannan. The Laws, Plans, and Research Division devotes it- 
self primarily to a study of current laws, both on the State and Fed- 
eral level, pending legislation before both Houses of Congress, and 
research in areas concerned with problems of the equal protection 
of the laws. The Complaints, Investigation, and Survey Division 
processes complaints, investigates them, and consolidates resulting 
information for evenutal use and evalu: ition by the Commission. The 
State Advisory Committee Division takes care of the day-to-day ad- 
ministration of the State advisory committees we have in each of the 
50 States. 


THE WORK OF THE COMMISSION 


At the very beginning the Commission decided to restrict its activi- 
ties to three main fields of alleged discrimination ; namely voting, hous- 
ing, and education. It was thought that these three fields involved 
substantial problems of equal protection of the law and required the 
immediate attention and study of the Commission. Studies in these 
three fields have continued ever since. ‘The report of the Commission 
issued on September 9, 1959, reported extensively on and made various 
recommendations in these areas. Some of these recommendations are 
included in the legislation how being considered by the Congress, 
Subsequent to the extension of the life of the Commission, it decided 
to ee its studies in voting, housing, and education. ‘The Com- 
mission has decided that it would be useful and worthwhile to st udy 
the existing interrelationships among these three fields, and possibly 
including other areas which might be involved. The Commission felt 
that at least two other areas were deserving of special survey and 
study. These were employment and administration of justice. In 
view of the broad scope of both of these fields, preliminary pilot studies 
were authorized to ascertain what aspects in each of the fields should 
be studied. These pilot studies are now underway. Whether or not 
the Commission will be able to undertake full-fledged studies depends 
in large measure upon the extent to which funds are made available. 
Only very limited studies in these areas are possible unless the in- 
creased appropriation now before you for consideration is granted 
The Commission has considered the desirability of studying the area 
of public accommodations, discrimination in public transportation, 
and other areas, but we have lacked necessary staff personnel to under- 
take preliminary pilot studies in these fields without jeopardizing the 
studies and programs now underway that we regard of first impor- 
tance. 

The Commission held rather extensive hearings in Los Angeles and 
San Francisco in California in January. These hearings covered the 
three major fields of voting, housing, and education and also extended 
to the fields of employment and administration of justice. The Gov- 
ernor of California, the attorney general of the State, many members 
of the legislature, the mayors and chiefs of police of both cities, offi- 
cials of county and city government, and leading citizens from all 
walks of life participated in these sessions. These conferences afforded 
us an opportunity to test various methods which might be employed 
in the future to secure factual data regarding public employ ment, and 
the administration of justice. The staff is now atte mpting to ascertain 
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the cost of printing the transcripts of these hearings as we have done 
with our other hearings in the past. 

Because there had been no serious effort to accumulate reports of 
the experiences of communities that had made serious efforts to comply 
with the Supreme Court ruling on school segregation, the Commission 
held an education conference in Nashville, Tenn., in March 1959 to 
which it invited representatives of all of the 20 States with some 
degree of school segregation prior to 1954. This conference provided 
a wealth of information and afforded an opportunity for salad offi- 
cials who had had experience in desegregation to discuss freely prob- 
lems they had confronted. This record makes available to communi- 
ties now facing the same problem, information that can be of great 
value and assistance to them. To keep abreast of current and con- 
tinuing developments the Commission has scheduled another educa- 
tion conference which will involve 15 States where schools were for- 
merly segregated. This conference will be held in Gatlinburg, Tenn., 
on March 21 and 22, 1960. 

The Commission has temporarily deferred further hearings in the 
field of voting due to the injunction which was granted by a Federal 
district court in Louisiana which blocked the voting hearing which 
was scheduled for that State last July. This case is now before the 
U.S. Supreme Court and we hope for a decision in the near future. 
As soon the Court renders an answer on the issues in this case we expect 
to resume the Louisiana hearing and if necessary will hold further 
voting hearings. 

The Commission has under consideration the advisability of con- 
ducting additional fact-seeking sessions in other sections of the coun- 
try with special emphasis on the serious housing problems in our 
northern cities. 

The Commission decided soon after its organization to develop State 
advisory committees to assist the Commission wherever possible. 
These advisory committees are composed of prominent citizens of the 
various States who serve without compensation. We now have a full 
complement of 50 advisory committees. They function as a grass- 
roots advisory body in each State. The Commission feels that it is 
important that we know from local sources what problems are impor- 
tant in each State, and that we have available to us the advice and 
counsel of representative groups of leading citizens. We expect that 
as the work of the Commission progresses, particularly if new fields of 
study are undertaken, these committees may become more active and 
that they will make an even greater contribution to our work. 

We have scheduled a workshop meeting of chairman of advisory 
committees from 17 southern and border States to be held in Gatlin- 
burg, Tenn., at the time of the education conference March 21 and 22. 
Members of the Commission and our staff members will meet these ad- 
visory committee chairmen, will answer their questions, and study 
presentations which will be made by the advisory committee chair- 
men themselves. It is anticipated that this workshop will give the 
advisory committee chairmen an opportunity to see how the Commis- 
sion operates, to meet its personnel, and encourage them to advise, 
assist, and help guide the work of the Commission in their respective 
States. 
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THE BUDGET REQUEST 


Our budget request for $995,000 is to cover the period from July 1, 
1960, to and including June 30, 1961. 

It is difficult to arrive at an exact figure, because if we are to do our 
job in an objective and workmanlike way, we cannot know precisely 
what we are going to be required to investigate or want to report until 
all possible relevent information has been obtained. Based on past ex- 
perience, however, we can estimate the amount of work that will be re- 
quired in compiling and analyzing the information generated by the 
Commission staff. We cannot accurately anticipate the demands that 
may arise requiring investigation and possibly costly hearings. This 
asking figure, therefore, represents the best collective judgment of the 
Commission and its staff. 

By careful economizing, we expect to operate w ithin the budget of 
$780,000 appropriated to us for fiscal 1960. We believe that in order 
to permit us to do an adequate job in 1961, with the broadened scope 
of our surveys and studies we require an increase of $215,000 over our 
fiscal 1960 appropriation. 

And now with your permission I would like to call upon Mr. Bern- 
hard to discuss our budget with you in some detail with the under- 
standing that he may call upon our staff people to answer detailed 
questions. 

And you have this vellow-covered statement [indic: ating]. 

Mr. Rooney. Are you referring to the alleged justifications? 

Dr. Hannan. Alleged justifications, yes, sir. 


JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


Mr. Roonry. We shall insert these alleged justifications at this 
point in the record. They consist of five pages and are about as 
meager as any I have ever seen up here on the Hill in connection 
with a request for an appropriation. 

(The matter follows :) 


BupGet ESTIMATE AND JUSTIFICATION FOR Fiscat YEAR 1961 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


The Commission on Civil Rights was created as an independent bipartisan 
agency in the executive branch of the Federal Government pursuant to Public 
Law 85-315, approved September 9, 1957. Public Law 86-3838, approved Septem- 
ber 28. 1959, extended the life of the Commission an additional 2 years. 

The Commission is composed of six members, appointed by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, who serve on a part-time 
basis. The day-to-day administration of the Commission is assigned to a 
full-time staff director who is also appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. 

The specific functions are— 

(1) To investigate allegations that citizens are being deprived of their 
right to vote and have that vote counted by reason of their color, race, reli- 
gion, or national origin ; 
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2) To study and collect information concerning legal developments 
which constitute a denial of equal protection of the laws under the Consti- 
tution ; 

(3) To appraise the laws and policies of the Federal Government with 
respect to equal protection of the laws under the Constitution ; 

(4) To conduct such public and executive session hearings throughout 
the United States as may be necessary to perform the duties and accomplish 
the objectives of the Civil Rights Act of 1957; and 

(5) To prepare and submit interim reports to the President and the 
Congress, and a final report of its activities by September 9, 1961. 


JUSTIFICATION 


Funds available for 1960 will be utilized for continuing studies initiated in 
1959 in the fields of voting, education, and housing. In addition, the Commis- 
sion plans pilot studies in the areas of administration of justice, employment, 
and public facilities. Upon completion of these pilot studies the Commission 
will be ready to undertake thorough factfinding investigations in one or all of 
these areas. 

As in the areas of voting, education, and housing, comprehensive studies in 
the additional areas will require hearings and/or conferences, some additional 
personnel, and an increase in related costs. The Commission is not prepared to 
commit 1961 funds to these additional areas of study until it is assured of ample 
funds to do the type of accurate factfinding that Congress intended. 

While the Commission is of the opinion that the three additional areas of 
study fall within the mandate of section 104, Public Law 
that if must also continue its studies in 
housing. 


S315, it recognizes 
the areas of voting, education, and 

The increase of $215,000 in 1961 is therefore requested to permit complete 
factfinding investigations in those additional areas of study which will be 
determined on the basis of pilot studies conducted in 1960. 

A justification by object classification follows : 

Personal services, 3624,800.—Provides for six additional positions and 
equivalent of two additional man-years in consultant services. 

Travel, $116,000.—Provides for travel in connection with investigations, hear- 
ings, and conferences, including travel by the State advisory 

Communications, $40,000.—\Provides 


the 


committees, 
for normal telephone and _ telegraphic 
services essential to the operations of the Commission, and includes substantial 
payment of postage fees. 
Printing and reproduction, $100,000. 
all hearings and interim reports. 
Other contractual services, $55,000. 


Provides for printing of transcripts of 


Provides for stenographic services at 
hearings and conferences, reimbursement to GSA for administrative services, 
machine repairs, payments to motor pool, insurance, and approximately $4,000 
for health benefits fund. 

Supplies and materials, $15,000. 
books required for studies. 

Equipment, $5,000.—Provides for equipment for additional personnel and any 
necessary replacements. 

Grants, subsidies, and contributions, $32,900. 
retirement fund. 

Other, $6,300—Balance provides 
awards, and employer’s FICA costs. 


Provides for administrative supplies and 


For direct contribution to the 


for transportation of things, incentive 


EXPLANATION OF PROPOSED CHANGE IN APPROPRIATION LANGUAGE 

Addition of the words “including the hire of passenger motor vehicles” 
to expedite the work done by staff members 
functions of the Commission. 


is 


in the course of performing the 
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Detail of personal services 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate 1916 estimate 
a |-— sil 
Num-| Total |Num-} Total |Num Total 
ber | salary | ber salary | ber salary 
iacaciellianiidiceataptle ate diioedienglCisaaiiae ty . . } | " 
Grades and ranges: | 
Special positions at rates equal to or in excess of 
$14,190: Staff director : 1 $22, 500 1 $22, 500 1 | $22,500 
GS-16. $14,190 to $15,150 
Assistant staff director __-- : 1 |} 14, 206 l 14, 435 
Deputy staff director l 14, 206 l 14, 206 
Director, office complaints, information, and | | 
survey 1 14,206 | 1 14, 206 l 14, 435 
Director, office laws, plans, and research _- l 14,206 | 1 14,206 | 1 14, 435 
Executive secretary 1 14, 206 l 14, 206 
GS-15. $12,770 to $13,970: Supervisory general at- 
torney _. 1 13, 083 ee 
GS-14. $11,355 to $12,555: Legal assistant s 90, 856 7 80, 495 s 92, 350 
GS-13. $9,890 to $11, 090 
Attorney adviser l 9, 901 
Legal assistant 1 9, 901 4 40, 810 4 41, 557 
GS-12, $8,330 to $9,530 ; 2 18, 137 3 28, 142 4 36, 483 
GS-11. $7,030 to $8,230 E 4 30, 783 4 28, 370 4 28, 620 
GS-9. $5,985 to $6,885 _ : 4 | 23,960 3 18, 262 4 24, 564 
GS-7. $4, 985 to $5,880___. 4 46, 885 4 47,153 | 11 57, 887 
GS-6. $4,490 to $5,390__ cae ‘ 6 30,764 | 6 31, 367 6 31, 659 
GS-5. $4,040 to $4,940 4 5 20, 426 6 26, 707 7 31, 363 
GS-4. $3,755 to $4,325 ; 9 35,215 | 7 27,706 | 7 28, 181 
GS-3. $3,495 to $4,065_..._____- ; 10 36, 545 | 10 36, 336 | 11 40, 350 
GS-2. $3,255 to $3,825. ‘ ; 1 3, 266 1 3, 266 1 3, 370 
GS-1. $2,960 to $3,530 l 3,536 | 1 3, 536 
Ungraded positions at hourly rates equivalent to } 
less than $9,890 ee ; : way LED 1 | 3, 952 l 4, 160 
Total permanent_____- ial ; 65 428, 891 | 68 469,840 | 74 | 509,832 
Deduct lapses__..__- Bons ae ; ; 11.7] 76,943] 5.6 38,940} .7 | 5, 132 
Net permanent (average number, net salary) 53.3 | 351,948 | 62,4 430,900 | 73.3 504, 700 
Positions other than permanent: Intermittent em- 
ployment a ea as es 53, 994 93, 800 108, 200 
Other personal services 
Regular pay above 52-week base___...__.._. ; 1, 354 |_. 3, 300 1,900 
Overtime and holiday pay_-_---_--- | 9, 522 |_. 10, 000 ‘ 10, 000 
Of Perpomel Serviees. o.oo... ..-dnecsa eta a cones ..-| 416,818 538, 000 624, 800 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR 1961 


Mr. Rooney. It would appear, Doctor Hannah, from the bottom of 
page 1 and the top of page 2 of these justifications, that you want 
$215,000 over the amount you have in the current fiscal year. Is that 
correct ? 

Dr. Hannan. Correct. 

Mr. Roonry. And that that additional amount would be to study 
something other than voting, education, and housing, but you have 
not yet decided what you would study if you got the $215,000. It 
that a fair statement ? 

Dr. HannaAnH. No, it is not. 

Mr. Rooney. What is wrong with it ? 

Dr. Hannan. We will continue first of all the studies in the fields of 
voting, education, and housing. These are not completed. We have 
decided we will go certainly in the area of administr: ition of justice 
and a preliminary pilot study will be submitted to the Commission 
on March 20, 1960. We think we will go into the field of employment 
practices. We have a preliminary study underway, which will also | 
be submitted on the same date, and what we are primarily interested | 
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in is that we are not barging into an area that is already covered by 
other organizations in the Federal Government. 
Mr. Roonry. You do not know what you will do with that one? 
Dr. Hannan. These are the two we are sure of. 
Mr. Roonry. And you do not know what you will do? 
Dr. Hannan. That is right. 


Mr. Rooney. You want $215,000 for something you do not know 
you will do? 


Dr. Hannauw. We need money to hire people to make studies to see 
whether or not we should proceed in those fields. 


POSITIONS AUTHORIZED AND FILLED 


Mr. Rooney. You already have how many people? 

Dr. HANNAH. Sixty-two. 

Mr. Rooney. How many permanent positions did you tell the com- 
mittee last year you would have in the then current fiscal year, to wit, 
1959 ¢ 

Mr. Bernnarp. We told them we had 73. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Bernhard, I refer you to page 1186 of the hearings 
on the justifications we are now discussing—that is, the justifications 
for 1960 fiscal year—and we find stated on that page that the total 
number of permanent positions would be 53. Am I correct ? 

Mr. Bernuarp. If it says that, I presume it is correct. 

Mr. Roonry. Who got thisup? Did you get it up? 

Mr. Bernuarp. No, I did not at that time. 

Mr. Rooney. Who did? 


¢ It was presented by you, Dr. Hannah, and 
Mr. Tiffany. 


Mr. Trrrany. That is correct, and we did it with the assistance of 
the General Services Administration. 


NUMBER OF POSITIONS FILLED IN 1959 


Mr. Rooney. Although you told us the total number of permanent 
positions a year ago were 53, you now indicate at page 7 of your 
present justifications that you had—and we do not know how you got 
them—65 permanent positions in 1959. Is that correct? 

Dr. Hannan. That is what this says, yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. How did you get 12 additional positions and where 
did you get the money to pay for them ? 

Dr. Hannan. Mr. Bernhard / 

Mr. Lier. As to where did we get the money 
was available. 

Mr. Rooney. But you told us you needed so much for salaries. 
must have exceeded that. 
tions. Is that right ¢ 

Mr. Lier. Are we speaking of 1959 or 1960 ¢ 

Mr. Rooney. 


, of course the money 


You 
You told us you needed 53 permanent posi- 


I am talking about the presentation you made last 
year when you said you wanted a total of 53 permanent positions, and 


those of us who believed in this program were able to see to it that 


Now you come along and tell us you had 65 permanent 
positions in 1959. Do you get the point ? 


53458—60 65 
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Mr. Lier. These sheets are prepared on the basis of instructions 
issued by the Budget Bureau and we are required to show all positions 
that were filled during the year. 

Mr. Rooney. Your ceiling for 1959 was 53 positions. Is that not 
the fact. in accordance with budget procedures / 

Mr. Lier. Well, we do not control the number of positions in- 
ternally by the ceiling. We control them by the availability of funds. 

Mr. Rooney. In other words, if the Congress is foolish enough to 
give the amount of money you ask, you can then put any number of 
employees on the payroll; is that the theory ? 

Mr. Lier. My position would be that if there is money available 
and the authorized members of the Commission on Civil Rights feel 
they need additional employees 

Mr. Rooney. That is perfectly all right to put additional people on 
the payroll? Is that right’ 

Mr. LIEF. As long as we do hot exceed what we can count on for the 
vear. 

Mr. Rooney. Why come before Congress for appropriation hear- 
ings? Are we wasting our time / 

Mr. Lier. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. We certainly are if we were to follow your theory. 
Why, Mr. Bernhard ? 

Mr. Bernuarp. May I say tus: We have made every effort to stay 
within this. We have found we are unable to carry on the functions as 
we had anticipated within the specific personnel that had been antici 
pated when the statement was made here. 

Mr. Rooney. Did you notify the Congress of that? 

Dr. Hannan. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Rooney. I would like an answer to that question, Doctor. 

Mr. Bernwarp. I am quite sure we did not. 

Mr. Roonry. Now, what do you want to say, Doctor? 

Dr. Hannan. A year ago we were asking for an appropriation to 
wind up our work. This Commission was slated to expire September 
9, 1959, and the Commission was in the process of getting the job 
wound up and a report completed. Then when Congress decided to 
extend the life of the Commission we appeared before the Senate 
and asked for $500,000 to get us through the balance of the year. We 
certainly have no desire to violate the policies or what the proper 
procedures are. 


BREAKDOWN OF ADDITIONAL POSITIONS REQUESTED 


Mr. Roonry. How many permanent positions are you requesting in 
the instant budget for 1961 ? 

Mr. Lier. 74. 

Mr. Rooney. And this is an increase of how many ? 

Mr. Lier. An increase of six. 

Mr. Rooney. And what are their grades? 

Mr. Bernuarp. We have not specified the exact grades. What we 
have done is anticipate where they might be used. 

Mr. Roonry. How much have you allowed for them ? 

Mr. BernuaArp. $86,800. 
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Mr. Rooney. And you cannot tell their grades although you have 
a figure of $86,800 ¢ 

Mr. Bernuarp. We antic ipate there will be two individuals of pro- 
fessional status, probably lawyers, assigned to the field of employ- 
ment, and two of the same caliber assigned to the field of adminis- 
tration of justice. This would leave us in a position to get additional 
secretaries in each of those fields. . 

Mr. Rooney. How do you break down the $86,800? How did you' 
arrive at that figure? How do you break it down? That amount for 
six positions would come to $14,400 apiece. 

Mr. Berniarp. There are 2 man-years of consultants that we 
thought would be necessary for both of these fields. Those would 
come to a total of $26,000 out of the $86,000 that we are talking about. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that not over and above the six people we are talk- 
ing about ¢ 

Mr. Bernarp. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. Let us confine ourselves to the six people. 

Mr. Bernuarp. We had in mind in each of the two fields, take the 
administration of justice field, one GS-14 at approximately $11,000. 
It would be the same in the employment field. And then we thought 
in terms of one GS-13 in each of the two fields and they would be 
about $10,000. And we thought that depending on the demands for 
secretarial staff we would get either one GS-9 for each of those fields 
or whatever the demands might be. It might be for a GS-9 or it 
might be for a GS-11 or a GS-7. 

Mr. Roonry. Which is it, 9 or 11 or 7? This is fantastic. 

Mr. Bernuarp. Congressman Rooney, it is hard to determine what 
the needs will be until we get into these spec ific studies. 

Mr. Roonry. The Congress does not ap propriate money in bulk and 
tell you to go out and do what you want with it. You submit a sheet 
of personal services and list them by grades, beginning with the Staff 
Director at $22,500, and you have so many 9’s and 11’s and 7’s and 
14's and 15’s. Where are these six positions that you are requesting? 

Mr. Bernnarp. Where are they ? 

Mr. Roonry. Yes; on this list. 

Mr. Bernuarp. They are under the increases on page 7. 

Mr. Rooney. That is exactly the page I am calling to your atten- 
tion, page 7. 

Mr. Lirr. When we compare the 2 years, the increase is one grade 
14 legal assistant; one grade 13 legal assistant—— 

Mr. Roonry. One 14 at how much ? 

Mr. Lier. Well, $11,355. 

Mr. Rooney. Leave out the word “well.” We are speaking exactly, 
arewe not? Wearetalking about taxpayers’ money. 

Mr. Lier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. $11,355? 

Mr. Lirr. Yes. 

One grade 13 at $9,901; one grade 12 at $8 


. 2 230; one grade 9 at 
S9.985: two grade 7’s at $4,985; one woh 5 at $4,040; one grade 3 at 
$3.495. 

I believe that comes to more than the six. 

Mr. Roonry. Let us see. 
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Dr. Hannan. As I look at this breakdown on this page 7, not 
being an expert in these matters, I see there is an executive secretary 
that is deleted. You go from one to none. And as you go down you 
see they go from 3 to 4, and 3 to 4 again, and 9 to 11 positions, 
They are spelled out on this page. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have your figures straight with regard to | 
how many you add and how much and how m: any you take away and 
how much? 

Mr. Lier. We add seven. 

Mr. Roonry. At acost of how much ? 

(No response.) 

Mr. Roonry. I am about to abandon this inquiry. I am convinced 
nobody seems to know what is going on. 

If you do not have the information, I will ask you how many 
positions do you have filled at the present time? 

Mr. Lier. We have 62 filled, 54 full time and 8 part time. 

Mr. Bernuarp. We also have six vacancies. 

Dr. Hannan. It seems to me I get a plus eight and a minus two 
here which is an additional six on this breakdown on page 7. 


ALLOWANCE FOR LAPSES 


Mr. Rooney. How much are you allowing for lapses / 

Mr. Lrer. In 1961, $5,132. 

Mr. Rooney. That sounds to me like an unprecedented lapse figure, 
0.7 of one position. Your lapses in 1959 were 11.7. Right? 

Mr. Lrer. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. And you estimate your lapses in the current fical year 
to be 5.6. Right ? 

Mr. Lier. Yes, but by the end of the vear we estimate the 68 poe 
tions will be filled, and apparently the Commission intends to fill 
those positions as quickly as possible. 


CONSULTANTS 


Mr. Roonry. What is this item at page 6 of these justifications in 
the amount of $108,200 for positions other than permanent ? 

Mr. Lier. Those are consultants. 

Mr. Roonry. How many? 

Mr. Lier. Right now we have 12 consultants. 

Mr. Roonry. And this would provide for how many ? 

Mr. Lier. In 1961 there will be 14. 

Mr. Rooney. Just two more? 

Mr. Laer. Two more. 

Mr. Roonry. And in 1959, the vear just ended, the consultants cest 
$53.994. Right? 

Mr. Lier. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. How many did you have in 1959? 

Mr. Lier. We had the equivalent of eight for the full year, but I 
believe we had more than eight at one time or another. 

Mr. Rooney. What are the details in regard to that expenditure of 
53.994 in 1959, names, purposes, and amounts? 

Dr. Hannan. We will get them and submit them to vou, sir, if we 
do not have them here. 
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Mr. Rooney. You do not have them here? 

Dr. Hannan. I said if we do not have them here. 

Mr. Rooney. You should have them here. You have seven people 
present. 

Mr. Trrrany. Referring to the list in the report furnished to the 
Congress in September—— 

Mr. Rooney. I am inquiring with reference to the amount of $53,- 
994. 

Mr. Trrrany. I was going to check off the names of those working 
for us during that year. = 

Mr. Rooney. Can you give us the names and the amounts? 

Mr. Tirrany. No, sir. We can do that in short order. I shall be 
happy to discuss the names. 

Mr. Roonry. Why would you not have information such as this 
with you right here and now? Did you think we were not going to 
look into your budget ? 

Mr. Trrrany. Not at all. That is why we are here. I am happy 
to give you the best information we have. 


AMOUNTS PAID CONSULTANTS, 1959 AND 1960 


Mr. Rooney. Please submit that information at this point in the 
record with full details that will explain the expenditure of $53,994; 
and also indicate with regard to the current fiscal year the amounts 
of money paid for consultants together with their names and the 
amounts paid each. 


(The information follows:) 


Consultants and ex pe rls on duty al various times hetween Jan. 1, 1958, and Feb. a. 
1960 
Name Position Amount 
per day 

Bane, Frank Consultant, Federal-State relations $50 
Brassor, Francis Consultant, organization and personnel classification w 
Carr, Robert K Expert, political science 50 
Dennison, David Consultant, legislative analysis xO 
Goodman, Willian Consultant, political science 10 
Kay, Hubert Expert, editorial a» 
Koonce, David F Fxpert, public information 50 
Kuykendall, Rufu Consultant, attorney eb) 
Oliver, Malcolm Consultant, public infor mation WO 
Johnson, George M Consultant, attorney Ww 
Knox, E Consultant, education Ww 
McClarrin, Wm, O Fxpert, editorial 45 
Rankin, Robert S Consultant, political science 3 
Rosenfeld, A. H Consultant, attorney 0 
Sanders, Paul N Consultant, law and political science ‘AO 
Shine, Henry Consultant, attorney-adviser, State advisory committees 71) 
Smith, J. Malcoln Consultant, political science 50 
Smith, Wm Consultant, attorney-ad viser 40 
Spicer, George Consultant, political science 50 
Swan, William Consultant, attorney-adviser, State advisory committees 1) 
Thomas, A do w 
Weyer, Edward M Expert, editorial a) 
Wofford, H Consultant, attorney-adviser ) 
Young, Thomas Consultant, public information 50 


——<——— 
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Salaries of commissioners and consultants 


July 1, 1958, to July 1, 1959, t 
June 30, 1959 Feb. 29, 1960 
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PRAVEL 


Mr. Rooney. At page 6 of these justifications I forgot to use the 
word “alleged”—we find a $36,000 increase in travel. You want to 
@o from $80,000 to $116,000. Is that correct / 

Mr. Bernuarp. That is correct. 

Mr. Roonry. Why ? 

Mr. Bernuarp. This was predicated upon the idea that we would 
need this additional money tO Carry out the additional programs 
we intend to gel into. 

Mr. Rooney. This refers to the matter I discussed with Dr, Hannah 
a while ago al the foot of page 1 and the top of page Zo 

Mr. Bernuarp. That is correct, sir. 


FRAVEL FOR STATI ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


Mr. Roonry. How much of the $36,000 increase would be for State 
ndvisory committees / 

Mr. BERNHARD. It Is difficult to anticipate the exact amount. We 
know what we expended on travel for State advisory committees for 
the year July 1, 1958, to June 30, 1959. We anticipate that the ma- 
jority of the $36,000 would not be part of the State advisory com- 
mittee expenditure. In fact, State advisory committee travel might 


be less than it is now because we are now attempting to have bi- 
monthly meetings instead of monthly, and having regional meet- 
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ings rather than statewide meetings. This is based more on the fact 
we will be in two or three new fields. 

Mr. Rooney. How much of the $99,371 for travel in fiscal year 
1959 did you spend for State advisory committees / 

Mr. Bernuarp. I do not have those figures. I will be glad to sup- 


ply them. We do have them for fiscal year 1960, from July 1, 1959, to 
March 1, 1960. 


Mr. Roonry. What are they / 

Mr. Bernuarp. This includes travel and per diem. The total cost 
for fiscal vear 1959 was S22.032.66. From July 1, 1959, to March 1, 
1960, for travel and per diem for State advisory committees the total 
cost 1s 86,762.44, 

COMMUNICATION SERVICES 


Mr. Roonry. How about this increase for communication services 
from 328,000 to $40,000 4 How do you justify that / 

Mr. Bernuarp. The basic justification is—and again that is oe 
taining to the intended increase in the fields we will go into; we antic 
pate doubling the fields we will go into. 

Mr. Rooney. Is this figure a guess / 

Mr. Bernuarp. Yes; it is a guess based upon what the costs have 
been over the past year in the fields we now have. As you can see, the 
$40,000 is an increase of $12,000. This is based on the idea we will 
be in at least two and perhaps three new fields. 


PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION 


Mr. Roonry. On the same page we note that you would spend 
$100,000 for printing and reproduction in the coming fiscal year as 
compared with $43,800 in the current fiscal year and $17,684 in the 


past year. That would be about six times what it was last year. 
Mr. Bernnarp. Yes. 


Mr. Rooney. How do you account for this? 

Mr. Bernarp. Ina number of ways. Furst, because of awaiting the 
Supreme Court decision in the voting case in Louisiana, and the de- 
cision of the Commission to defer further hearings in the field ef 
voting until this issue is resolved, we have a backlog of investigative 
work that has been accumulating. We anticipate the number of hear- 
ings that we will hold will therefore increase and, in turn, when we 
hold hearings we have to print the transcripts and the number of 
transcripts will increase. 

This morning I learned that as a result of our California hear- 
ings the transcript of which we want to turn into a formal report, 
the estimate we received for printing was $16,000, which is far greater 
than we had anticipated. 

We also published during the past week the State advisory com- 
mittee reports and that was $4,165, which was higher than we had 
anticipated. ‘That is a firm figure. 

Mr. Rooney. And what had you anticipated / 

Mr. Bernuarp. We anticipated it would be somewhere around 
$3.000 or 83.200. 

Mr. Roonry. Are these examples sufficient to warrant an increase 
six times the amount you had for this purpose in 1959 / 
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Mr. Bernuarp. Let me be more specific about it. 

Mr. Rooney. Please do. I have been trying to get specifics. 

Mr. Bernuarp. We published a full report and an abridged report 
in 1959. The abridged report cost $7,867.89. 

Dr. Hannan. You are talking about fiscal 1960, are you not? When 
you go back to fiscal 1959, the Commission was only in operation a 
part of the year and it is a little unfair to go back to 1959. 

Mr. Roonry. We are not trying to be unfair, I assure you Doctor. 
We are concerned about what is going on with this money. Can you 
tell us the details of your justifications to increase this six times ? 

Mr. Bernuarp. Let me try to explain that. 

Mr. Rooney. I am giving you every opportunity to do so. 

Mr. Bernuarp. In the two reports we published during fiscal year 
1960, we found the abridged report cost $7,867.89, and we found the 
full report cost us $20,635.97. 

During fiscal year 1958-59—— 

Mr. Rooney. I did not ask about 1958. 

Mr. Bernnarp. During 1959, we had three transcripts that we pub- 
lished as a result of holding hearings. We published an education 
transcript which cost us $2,/34.84; a voting transcript which cost us 
$3,703.87; we published a housing transcript which cost us $16,673.38; 
we published another housing transcript which cost us $3,996.90. 

The projection of the figure of $100,000 is based upon the thought 
that we might have two or three voting hearings during fiscal year 
1961 and in turn have transcripts published after that. Based upon 
our past experience this might be in the nature of $12,000 for those. 

We anticipate there will be one or two education conferences, and 
based on our past experience we know the transcript for a one-day 
hearing was $2,700, and we know the education conference in Gatlin- 
burg, Tenn. will be more than one day, and we anticipate for two days 
of hearings the cost will be at least. $6,000. 

On the housing transcripts we have found the average cost, when 
we have written statements submitted in advance of the hearing and 
also testimony, the cost of the transcript in California for each day 
was about $4,000 for the publication of the transcript, and if we have 
further housing hearings—it is hard to say how many, but if we had 
two hearings two days apiece it would cost about $16,000. 

If we go into the new fields of administration of justice and em- 
ployment, the cost would be about $16,000 for each. 

If we go into the field of public accommodations, we expect the 
cost would be about the same. 

The difference between the amount for this year and the $100,000 
we ask for fiscal year 1961 is attributable to the fact we do not feel it is 
necessary to be prepared to make interim reports to Congress if any 
is requested during this period of time, and based on our past ex- 
perience we feel it would run in the nature of $20,000. 

Mr. Roonry. Have you had any requests for interim reports up to 
now ? 

Mr. Bernuarp. We have not up to this point. 
Dr. Hannan. If we receive a request for one we will have to make 
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PROPOSED NEW LANGUAGE TO AUTHORIZE HIRE OF AUTOMOBILES 


Mr. Rooney. I notice proposed new language at page 187 of the 
committee print, to wit: 


including hire of passenger motor vehicles. 

What is that about ? 

Mr. Bernuarp. In some of our investigations some of the investi- 
gators find it necessary to use other than public t ransportation. They 
cannot always get taxis to go out into the field and it is nec essary to 
have transportation to interview people outside the metropolitan 
areas. 

Mr. Rooney. This does not apply to Washington ? 

Mr. Bernuarp. To my knowledge we have not used them in Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you propose under this language to use any auto- 
mobiles in Washington ¢ 

Mr. Bernuarp. No, we do not. 

Mr. Roonry. How much do you anticipate this new language would 
cost ¢ 

Mr. Lier. It will not cost any more than it has in the past. We 
have been handling that by having the investigator advance the money 
from his pocket and be reimbursed. We thought this would be a 
better way of handling it. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, would not the present situation be the better 
way ¢ 

Mr. Bernuarp. Let me say this, that the reason we put that in was 
that some question had been raised by the General Services Admin- 
istration as to whether or not we had authority to use private trans- 
portation during our investigations, and we felt it had to be clarified, 
and it now has. 

I do not see why it should cost us more; im fact, I would hope it 
would cost us less in view of the fact that we would not have to make 
connections and use one form of motor transportation in the city 
and then change outside the city and so on. 


COMPLAINTS IN 1959 


Mr. Roonry. Do you have asummary of complaints such as was fur- 
nished at page 1199 of the hearings last year ? 

Mr. Berniarp. Colonel Rosenfeld, head of the Division of Com- 
plaints, Investigations, and Surveys, has prepared such a summary. 

Mr. Rooney. You do not receive too many complaints; do you # 

Do you have it set up so that it shows what happened in fiscal year 
1959, or is this all cumulative ¢ 

Mr. Rosenrevp. May I answer that, sir? That is cumulative to 
the 29th of February. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have one that is not cumulative which would 
indicate what the situation was insofar as the use of these 60-odd 
people in 1959 and in a part of this fiscal year ? 

Mr. Rosenreip. We can easily furnish it to you from our past rec- 
ords. There is one in ea record up to June 30, I believe, 1959, which 
was presented here last ye 
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Mr. Rooney. Well, we did not think very much of it last year; 
did we? 

Mr. RosenFrevp. I was not here, sir; I do not know. 

Dr. Hannan. You raised the | ora and it was more surprise 
on the part of the members of the Commission, and it was given pub- 
licity and there were a good deal of questions raised at various places 
because there were few complaints, and I am sure you recognize one 
of the reasons for that was the language of the act which requires 
that the complaint be prepared in a certain form, and there was a 
great hesitancy on the part of some people in certain parts of the 
country to do that. 

Mr. Rooney. Can you tell us how many sworn voting complaints 
you have had in fiscal year 1959 ? 

Mr. Rosenretp. Just in 1959 ? 

Mr. Rooney. Fiscal 1959. 

Dr. Hannan. Through last June 30. 

Mr. Rooney. In that one year. 

Mr. Rosenrevtp. Well, it will show in the report you have in front 
of you. 

Mr. Rooney. Let me hear that again. 

Mr. Rosenretp. I am sure it will show in your report, because the 
figures were taken from our June 30, 1959, compilation which we gave 
you sir. Not the one in your hand. 

Mr. Rooney. I have not gotten through this yet. You assured me 
that this was all cumulative? 

Mr. Rosenrevp. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. I want it for 1 year, fiscal year 1959 

Mr. Rosenretp. I do not have that here physically at the present 
time. A copy of it is in your record which was taken here last year, 
Right there. 

Mr. Roonry. Well, you were not here after we had completed fiscal 
1959, were you ? 

Mr. Rosenrerp. I was not physically in this room, but I was a mem- 
ber of the staff. 

Mr. Roonry. Was anyone here at the hearing? 

Mr. Tirrany. Your hearings preceded the completion of fiscal vear 
1959. 

Mr. Rooney. Did we have a hearing following the completion of 
1959 ? 

Mr. Trrrany. Then, sir, there was a subsequent— 

Mr. Rosenrep. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Tirrany. There was a subsequent hearing before the Senate 
Appropriations Committee in August 1959, Mr. Chairman, in which 
this material was presented. 

I believe it was also taken up in the Congressional Record within 
the last week or so. 

Mr. Rooney. This hearing last year was on April 30 which was 
what? Two full months before the fiscal year was completed. 

We are trying to get your figures which would show how many 
sworn voting complaints you have had in 1959 and how many staff 
members you had so we can see what work you did. 

We do not want these cumulative figures, the bulk of which are 
unsworn and are general complaints other than voting complaints. 

Mr. Tirrany. May I state that those figures I referred to a few 
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minutes ago were presented at the Senate hearing, and we can get 
them concisely for you. 

Dr. Hannan. In any case we can get you the exact information 
you asked for, broken down by time as to number received since the 
vear started. It is sasily obtainable and we can submit it for the 
record. 

(The following was submitted for the record :) 


Recapitulation of complaints received during the period June 30, 1959, through 
Feb. 29, 1960 





Sworn voting complaints_ ae ‘aaa a © 41 
Unsworn voting complaints me mee ieeadeis sis a 93 
Total voting compiaints ‘atte = Ce! 13 
General complaints, other than voting be : _. 241 
Grand total of all complaints e 7 waer: aes 375 
Voting complaints, by State, June 30, 1959, through Feb. 29, 1960 
_ ) | i 1 5 — . om 
State | Total | Sworn Unsworn |} State Total | Sworn | Unsworn 
- : a 
Alabama | 21 | 18 3 || Nebraska 0 0 0 
Arkansas | 0 0 0 New Jersey l 0 l 
California 47 0 47 New York 4 3 l 
Florida 0 | 0 0 || North Carolina 17 17 0 
Georgia 1 0 1 Oklahoma ' 1 0 0 
Illinois 0) 0 0 || Pennsylvania 0 { 0 
Indiana 0 0 0 ||} South Carolina 0 0 0 
Kansas 0 0 0 ‘Tennessee 4 3 i 
Kentucky | 0 0 0 || Texas 0 0 0 
Louisiana 10 0 10 || Virginia 2 0 2 
Maryland 0 0 0 West Virginia 0 ) 0 
Massachusetts 0 0 0 Wisconsin l 0 0 
Mississippi | 25 0 25 ‘ 
Missouri 0 0 0 Total ‘ 134 4} 93 
General complaints, other than voting, by State, June 3, 1959, through Feb. 29, 
1960 (not required to be sworn) 
Alabama _- ssi 7 ‘ ; 9| New Hampshire ‘ 0 
Alaska_-_- ; Ee lc acictches 0| New Jersey SoS 9 
Arizona : aeaiedaate 0| New Mexico ? 0 
Arkansas__ : . 3| New York 25 
California __- ; 22| North Carolina 9 
Colorado 0 | North Dakota a 0 
Connecticut ae 4} Ohio Je ‘ 
Delaware_ Kates acti hihi 1} Oklahoma i = 
Florida ite Pe 8 | Oregon ae 0 
Georgia 5 . ; sence 8} Pennsylvania 3 = 6 
Hawaii 5 ; j 0 | Rhode Island 6 
Idaho 4 ic 2} South Carolina a 6 
Illinois a 16 | South Dakota_. tates 0 
Indiana . Se 2| Tennessee te 9 
Towa : obs eedties a1 Peces.. ens 17 
Kansas : ai : 0} Utah a 0 
Kentucky Ratio his 0 | Vermont 1 
Louisiana_ 12 | Virginia- 5 
Maine 0 | Washington s 2 
Maryland J 0} West Virginia . 1 
Massachusetts i 2 | Wisconsin _ 3 
Michigan- B 8 a ‘ 8 | Wyoming 0 
Minnesota —__..__- Sa es 2 | District of Columbia_ vi 15 
Mississippi 4 | Puerto Rico i 0 
Missouri ; >| Foreign countries : 0 
Montana__ edb eautied ds 0 
Nebraska ei 0 ae Rann 
Nevada_ __ ee 0 | Total 241 
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ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF COMMISSION 


Mr. Rooney. Dr. Hannah, what has been actually accomplished 
since the formation of this Commission on Civil Rights? 

Dr. Hannan. Mr. Chairman, I think we have accomplished a good 
deal. 

First of all, I think we have established a climate in the country 
where the whole matter of civil rights is being discussed with less 
rancor, more objectively, than was “possible prior to the creation of 
this Commission. 

The Commission, as you know, is made up of three prominent Demo- 
crats from the South and three other people from the North. They 
started out in the beginning intending to carry on their work in a 
competent, objective, ‘dignified and nonpartisan manner. They have 
reported facts in an objective, factual manner. 

The fact that the Commission is made up of three of its members of 
respected southerners who are men who are real members of the 
Old South and that they have subscribed to these statements that have 
been made from time to time and the reports that have been made from 
time to time, have taken many of these discriminatory practices out 
of the area of argument. 

When Governor Battle and Governor Carlton or Dean Story indi- 
cate that it is a fact that very substantial numbers of Negroes are pre- 
vented from registering and voting because of their color, this no 
longer is a matter of argument. When we indicate that as near as 
possible that progress in the desegregation of schools without strife 
and discord and commotion that it has been done in many places and 
make it a matter of record, the experiences that have taken place in 
some of these areas, this takes some of the contentions out of that area. 

When it is a matter of stated record, after our investigations, we 
find that there is very serious discrimination in the northern cities 
against Negroes and sometimes members of other minority groups, and 
that this is a very serious problem, the solution of which is important 
to the country, this has taken much of the fire out of the contention 
that after all the so-called people who are friendly to the advancement 
and of better treatment of civil rights are t: alking less about the South, 
and are recognizing the fact that there are serious discriminations in 
the North as well. 

It has been pointed out by some of the members of the press and 
others that the Civil Rights Commission has played a very useful 
role in serving as a conscience for the American people, pricking them 
as to what the situation is and making them aware that progress needs 
to be made. 

It is my own feeling, sir, that we have accomplished more than 
I thought possible when we started. We started out with the notion 
that the Commission should be discontinued after its first 2 vears of 
service. That was a commitment that was unanimously held by the 
Commission. 

Five of us are continuing, but Governor Battle has retired. We 
are continuing because we feel we will be making a useful contribu- 
tion and that there is an opportunity to continue to render useful 
service in an area that is very important to this country. We are all 
busy people and it is an onerous task. We have been hit on both sides 
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over the head with all sorts of dead cats. But, someone has to do this 
kind of work and five of us have agreed to go on with it. 

It is a little hard to say specifically and be certain that the Civil 
Rights Commission is responsible for any of the progress that has 
been made, but much progress has been made in the last 2 years. 
What is happer 1ing now in the Congress indicates we are going to 
make very real progress in the future. 

The Commission has recognized that in this area of civil rights 
some progress can be made through legislation but, pretty generally, 
the progress which will really count has to take place in the communt- 
ties where the discrimination exists. Progress was made at different 
rates and in different places, and so long as we are making progress 
in the right direction we ought to be pleased. 


OFFICE PARTIES FOR DEPARTING EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Rooney. Doctor, from a newspaper clipping which I have be- 
fore me, published in yesterday morning’s paper, it would appear that 
someone thinks that some of the t taxpayers’ funds were used in con- 
nection with the cost of office parties for departing employees. 

Have any such funds been used for that purpose / 

Dr. Hannan. The answer is “No,” sir. 
what I know about this. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well. Please do so. 

Dr. Hannan. About 3 days ago in New York—I was in Michigan 
and Mr. Tiffany was here and he indicated that some of our staff of 
people had been invited or ordered to appear before some of :the 
staff of the Committee on Goss srnment Operations 

Mr. Rooney. Of the other body ¢ 

Dr. Hannan. Yes; the Governmental Operations Committee, and 
that some of them had appeared. Subsequently, he reported to me 
that one of these persons who was on leave from the Commission 
and then at the Pent: won, who was a colonel in the Army, had been 
peremptorily ordered over and he thought he had been abused. 

Mr. Rooney. I think it would be best to confine yourself to the office 
party allegation’ Under the rules we should not refer 
other body. 


I would be glad to tell you 


here to the 


Dr. Hannan. I would be very happy to. The answer is “No.” 
There have been no office parties where any public funds were used for 
cake, coffee, or any other purpose. 


ATTENDANCE AT CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS 


Mr. Rooney. Have you had people in attendance in one of the 
Chambers up here watching the proceedings ? 

Dr. Hannan. If so, they were doing it on their own time. They 
have no instructions to do so. 


Mr. Chairman, I should like to make this statement 
MEETING OF STATE ADVISORY COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


Mr. Rooney. What are the facts with regard to the cost of a meeting 
of the State advisory committees held last year ? 
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Dr. Hannan. Mr. Drew Pearson in one of his columns indicated 
that one of the gimmicks that had been used was that there was some 
kind of a Republican session in Washington and that the administra- 
tion had arranged for some kind of short civil rights meeting in Wash- 
mgton and had paid the expenses of a considerable number of people 
on that pretext. I cannot recall his exact words. However, as soon 
as I read this in the paper, I immediately called Mr. Pearson and told 
him this was not the truth and that he knew it; that I had been in 
Washington for this meeting of the chairmen of advisory committees 
and if there was any kind of a Republican meeting I did not know 
anything about it and I had not attended it, and if the meetings 
happened to be held at the same time, it was apparently coincidental. 
This one is made out of whole cloth. 


OUTSIDE ASSISTANCE WITH FISCAL AND PERSONNEL MATTERS 


I would like to back up and make the statement that when this 
Commission was appointed, we knew we were going to be vulnerable 
to all sorts of criticism and I wanted to be certain that our fise: . affairs 
were in good order. So, in the beginning the staff director was in- 
structed to make arrangements with the General Services Ldwbiidee 
tion to handle all of our accounting procedures, and he was instructed 
to get the ablest person he could with civil service experience to advise 
with us and handle all matters of appointments and dismissals so that 
we would be free from criticism, or as free as possible from criticism, 
on either of these scores, and that has been done. 

Mr. Rooney. Thank you, Dr. Hannah. 

Mr. Preston, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Preston. First of all, Mr. Chairman, I want to compliment you 

on the excellent way in which you have handled this investigation of 
this budget this morning. You have left very little to be covered by 
other members of the committee. 

Mr. Rooney. I have fought for funds for the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion but I also believe in fiscal responsibility. 


BIOGRAPHIES OF CONSULTANTS 


Mr. Preston. May I inquire Mr. Chairman, if when the list of con- 
sultants is put in the record—the 12 and the amount paid each—that 
we will also have the background of each of these consultants put in 
the record ? 

Mr. Rooney. Very well. 

Would you do that, Dr. Hannah ? 

Dr. Hannan. We would be glad to do that. 

(The following was submitted for the record :) 


ROBERT FRANKLIN BANE 


Personal data: Born April 7, 1893. Present address: 2701 Connecticut Ave 
nue, NW., Washington 8, D.C. 

Education: Randolph Macon Academy, Bedford, Va.; Randolph Macon Col- 
lege, A.B., 1914; Columbia University, 1915, graduate study 

Employment: Commissioner, Department of Public Welfare, Commonwealth 


of Virginia, 1926-32: executive director, American Public Welfare Association, 
Chicago, Tll., 1932-35; executive director, Social Security Board, Washington, 
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D.C., 1985-38; executive director, The Council of State Governments, Chicago, 
Ill., 1988-58 ; consultant, Commission on Civil Rights, April 1958—-September 1959. 


FRANCIS P. BRASSOR 


Personal data: sorn December 21, 1899. Present address: 4608 Nottingham 
Drive, Chevy Chase 15, Md. 

Education: Winooski High School, Winooski, Vt. ; 
30, LL.B, LL.M., and B.C.S. 

Employment: U.S. Government 1920-58: Technical advisor to Civil Service 
Commission 1957-58 ; special assistant to President’s Advisor on Personnel Man- 
agement 1955-57; executive secretary, Hoover Commission, 1953-55; director, 
Bureau of Management Schools, U.S. Civil Service Commission, 1953-55. Eve- 
ning employment: Assistant dean, Columbus University School of Accounting 
and Business Administration ; professor of law, Columbus University; professor 
of law, American University. 


Columbus University, 1920— 


ROBERT K, CARR 


Personal data: Born February 15, 1908. Present address: 9 River Ridge Road, 
Hanover, N.H. 

Education: Shaw High School, East Cleveland, Ohio; Dartmouth College, 
A.B., 1929: Harvard University, M.A. and Ph.D., 1931. 

Employment: Professor of political science, University of Oklahoma, 1931-87: 
professor of law and political science, Dartmouth, 1937-present; Executive sec- 
retary, Truman Committee on Civil Rights, 1947. 

Organizations: American 


Academy of Arts and Sciences; American Political 
Science Association ; 


New England Political Science Association; American As- 
sociation of University Professors. 

Publications: “The Supreme Court and Judicial Review” (Rinehart & Co., 
1942) ; “‘Federal Protection of Civil Rights” (Cornell University Press, 1947); 
“American Democracy in Theory and Practice” (Rinehart, 1951, 1955, 1957 and 
1959) ; “Foundations of Freedom” (Harper, 1958) and many others. 

DAVID SHORT DENNISON, JR 


Personal data: Born July 29, 1918. Present address: 3218 Woodley Road 
NW., Washington, D.C. 
Education: Western Reserve Academy, Hudson, Ohio: Williams College, A.B., 
1940: Western Reserve University School of Law, Cleveland, Ohio, LL.B., 1945. 
Employment: Insurance investigator, Travelers Insurance, Cleveland, Ohio, 
1944-45; law associate, Hoppe, Day & Ford, Warren, Ohio, 1945-51; U.S. Rep- 
resentative to Congress 1957-59. 


WILLIAM GOODMAN 


Personal data: Born January 238, 1915. Present address: Department of 
Political Science, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Education: Brigham Young University High School, Provo, Utah: Brigham 
Young University, Provo, Utah, A.B. 1936; University Southern California, 
A.M., 1938; University Southern California, M.A., 1948; Ohio State University, 
Ph.D., 1950. 

Military: U.S. Army, 194445. 

Employment: Instructor, San Bernardino, Calif., public schools, 1939-42; 
Instructor in political science, University of Tennessee, 1947-48; teaching 
assistant, Ohio State University, 1948-50; professor of political science, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, 1950—present ; consultant, Commission on Civil Rights, 1959. 

Organizations: American Political Science Association 

Publications: “The Two-Party-System in the United States” (1956: D. Van 
Nostrand Co.); “Inherited Domains”; ‘‘Political Parties in Tennessee.” 


HUBERT AMES KAY 


Personal data: Born February 18, 1908. Present address: 
Princeton, N.J 


Mducation: West Virginia University, A.B., 1928; Columbia University, M-A., 
1929 


Rosedale Road, 
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Employment: Instructor, New York University, 1929-31; writer-editor, Time, 
Inc., 1932-49 (national affairs editor of Time magazine, Life; political editor 
of Fortune, a senior editor of Time) ; free-lance writer and editor since 1950. 

Organizations: Sigma Nu (college social fraternity); Phi Beta Kappa. 
Former affiliations include: Town Hall Club (New York City); Springdale 
Golf Club, Princeton; Princeton Adult Education Committee. 


DAVID KOONCE 


Personal data: Born June 28, 1923, in Richlands, N.C. Present address: 6300 
Frontier Drive, Springfield, Va. 

Education: Hugh Morson High School, Raleigh, N.C.; University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C.; Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham, Ala.; 
University of Miami, Miami, Fla. (no degree). 

Military experience: U.S. Navy, 1942-44. 

Employment: City Hall reporter, police reporter, courthouse reporter, political 
reporter, copy editor on newspapers. Has also written editorials, columns, and 
book reviews. Employed by the following newspapers: The Wilmington ( N.C.) 
Star, the Wilmington (N.C.) Post, the Florida Times-Union (Jacksonville), the 
Atlanta Journal, the Birmingham Age-Herald, the Miami Herald, and the Wash- 
ington Star. Commission on Civil Rights December 1, 1958 

Honors: Prize winner in 1957 in the Fund for the Republic’s American Free- 
doms Contest. 

Organizations: Methodist Commission on Public Relations, American News- 
paper Guild, and American Federation of Musicians. 


ELLIS ONEAL KNOX 


Personal data: Born July 6, 1900. Present address: 1530 Jackson Street NE., 
Washington 17, D.C. 

Education : Clear Lake Union High, Lakeport, Calif.; University of California, 
A.B., 1922; University of Southern California, A.M. and Ph. D., 1981. 

Employment: Secondary school teacher, Los Angeles, Calif., 1926-31; professor 
of education, Howard University, 1931—present ; consultant, Commission on Civil 
Rights, January 4, 1960. 

Membership in 11 professional societies; receiver of bronze plaques, and pub- 
lisher of 4 books. 


RUFUS C. KUYKENDALL 


Personal data: Born September 24, 1903. Present address : 2202 North Capitol 
Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Education: Shortridge High School, Indianapolis, Ind.; Indiana University, 
A.B., 1927; Indiana Law School, LL.B., 1942. 

Honors: Indiana Conferences of Branches, NAACP; Indiana’s Civil Rights’ 
Man of the Year, 1957; Indianapolis Alumni Chapter, Kappa Alpha Psi Award, 
Civie Services Award, 1955; Indianapolis Recorder Honor Roll, 1955; Admitted 
to practice before the U.S. Supreme Court, 1960. 

Employment: Marion County deputy prosecutor, 1943-48, 1950-51; Marion 
County criminal court public defender, 1948-50; first assistant city attorney, 
city of Indianapolis, 1952-1956; U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, 1959. 

Publications: Contributed articles to Indiana Vagabond Crisis and numerous 
newspapers. 

Organizations: Indianapolis Bar Association, Indiana State Bar Association, 
National Bar Association, American Bar Association. 

Governmental agencies: U.S. National Commission for UNESCO 1954-55 


W. OTTO M’CLARRIN 


Personal data: Born April 11, 1918, Atlanta, Ga.; reared Philadelphia, Pa. 
Present address: 3909 Illinois Avenue, NW., Washington 11, D.C. 

Education : Central High School, Philadelphia, Pa.; Howard University, B.A., 
1940; American University, M.A. 1955; Graphic Sketch Club, Philadelphia ; New 
School of Social Studies, New York; Department of State Foreign Service Insti- 
tute, Washington, D.C. 

Military : Army Air Force, 1943-45. 
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Honors: Annual Award, Capital Press Club (1948); Annual Award, Ameri- 
can Alumni Council (1949) ; Annual Award, Capital Press Club (1950) ; Annual 
Award, American Alumni Council, (1952). 

Employment: Copy editor and artist, Afro-American newspapers, Baltimore, 
Md., 1940; assistant in charge of publicity, Howard University 1940-48; as- 
sistant, War Labor Board, 1942-48; senior artist-designer, Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, 1943; editor, Newspic Magazine, Birmingham, Ala. and New York, 
N.Y. 1945-1947; assistant editor, Consumers Union publications, New York, 
1946-47 ; director of publicity, Howard University, 1947-50; jazz critic, National 
Newspaper Publishers Syndicate, 1947-52; director of public relations, Howard 
University, 1950-56; Director of U.S. Information Center, Medan, Sumatra, 
1956; Director of U.S. Information Center, Jogjakarta, Java, 1957-58; public 
relations consultant (private practice), 1958; consultant, Commission on Civil 
Rights, 1959. 

Organizations: National Alumni Council, American Alumni Council; College 
Public Relations Association of America; Public Relations Society of America. 


MALCOLM E. OLIVER, JR. 


Personal data: Born June 30, 1925. Present address: 3410 Dent Place NW.., 
Washington, D.C. 

Education: George Washington High School, Danville, Va.; University of 
North Carolina, A.B., 1947; Sorbonne, Paris, France, course in French civiliza- 
tion. 

Employment: Managing editor, Danville Commercial Appeal, 1948; clerk, 


Diplomatic Courier Section, American Embassy, Paris, 1949-50; reporter, Inter- 

national News Service, 1951—present; consultant, Commission on Civil Rights, 

June 18, 1958—September 12, 1958. 
Military: U.S. Navy, 1945-46. 


ROBERT 8S. RANKIN 


Personal data: Born November 17, 1899, Tusculum, Tenn. Present address: 
1220 Vickers Avenue, Durham, N.C. 

Education: Tuseculum College, Greeneville, Tenn., B.A. 
Princeton, N.J., A.M., Ph. D. 

Honors: LL. D., Tusculum College; fellow in politics, Princeton University. 

Employment: Professor of political science, Duke University, 1927 to present. 

Military experience: Private, U.S. Army, World War I. 

Publications: Editor: A Century of Social Thought, The Presidency in Transi- 
tion. Joint author: “Fundamentals of American National Government,” 
“Fundamentals of American Government.” Author: “When Civil Law Fails,” 


“Political Science in the South,” “The Government and Administration of North 
Carolina.” 


; Princeton University, 


Organizations: American Political Science Association, Southern Political 
Science Association. 


A. H. ROSENFELD, JR. 


Personal data: Born October 14, 1903. Present address: 1601 Oakcrest Drive, 
Alexandria, Va. 

Education: Mount Holly High School, Mount Holly, N.J.; Lafayette College ; 
Yale University Law School. 

Military: U.S. Army (captain to colonel) 1940-57; battalion commander in 
north Africa campaign. Served for 3 years as member of General Eisenhower's 
staff. Participated in the war crimes trials at Dachau, Germany, as a special 
prosecutor, law member, and president of one of the courts, and Chief of the 
Trial Branch of the War Crimes Group; later served as staff judge advocate in 
Munich, Germany; upon return to the United States in 1949 served as Chief of 
Army Legal Assistance in the Office of the Judge Advocate General. Com- 
manded a military government civil affairs team in Taegu, Korea. 

Employment: Ten years’ private law practice in Camden, N.J., prior to World 
War IT. 

Honors: Combat Infantry Badge, Legion of Merit with oak leaf cluster, 
Bronze Star with oak leaf cluster, Commendation Ribbon with medal pendant, 
Order of the British Empire, Ulchi Distinguished Service Medal (Korea), and 
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nine service decorations for service in north Africa, Europe, United States, 
and Korea, 

Organizations: Scottish Rite Mason; president, Reserve Officers Association, 
Fort George G. Meade, Md.; Military Order of the World Wars. 


PAUL H. SANDERS 


Personal data: Born February 26, 1909. Present address: 180 Woodmont 
Boulevard, Nashville, Tenn. 

Education: Sherman High School, Sherman, Tex.; Austin College, A.B., 
1931 ; Duke University, LL. B., 1934. 

Honors: Eastern Order of Coif (1934); Who’s Who in America (1950-51). 

Employment: Professor of law, Duke University, 1986-46; regional public 
member, National War Labor Board, Atlanta, 1942-44; regional attorney, Na- 
tional Wage Stabilization Board, Atlanta, 1946; private practice, Atlanta, Ga., 
194647 : visiting professor of law, University of California, 1947-48; professor 
of law, Vanderbilt University, 1948 to present; consultant, Commission on Civil 
Rights, June 1958— 

Military experience: Lieutenant, U.S. Naval Reserve, May 1944—March 1946, 

Publications : Race Relations Law Reporter (director). 

Organizations: American Bar Association; American Law Institute. Former 
affiliations: American Arbitration Association, 


HENRY M. SHINE, JR. 


Personal data: Born June 7, 1921. Present address: 3412 Prospect Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

Education: Alexander Hamilton High School, Los Angeles, Calif.; Harvard 
University, B.A., 1948; University of Notre Dame, LL.B., 1951 (cum laude); 
Southern Methodist University, graduate study. 

Employment: Graduate fellow, Southern Methodist University, 1951-52; di- 
rector of publications, Southwestern Legal Foundation, 1952-53; Assistant to 
Commissioner (and liaison with Task Force on Legal Services and Procedure), 
Hoover Commission, 1953-55; attorney, Dresser Industries, Inc., 1955-57; Wash- 
ington representative, Dresser Industries, 1957-58 ; Commission on Civil Rights, 
1958-60. 

Military : U.S. Navy, 1942-46 (lieutenant, U.S. Naval Reserve). 

Organizations: American Bar Association; District of Columbia Bar Asso- 
ciation: Federal Bar Association; State bar of Texas: Metropolitan Club of 
Washington, D.C.:; John Carroll Society ; Harvard Club of New York City. 


JOHN MALCOLM SMITH 


Personal data: Born January 24, 1921. Present address: 5513 Huntington 
Parkway. Bethesda, Md. 

Education: Vashon Island High School, Vashon, Wash.: University of Wash- 
ington, B.A., 1940; U.S. Naval Academy, 1940-48; Stanford University, M.S., 
1948 ; Ph. D., 1951. 

Employment: Acting instructor, political science, Stanford University, 1947- 
49: instructor of public law and government, Columbia University, 1950-52; 
executive director, Los Angeles World Affairs Council, 1953-54: associate pro- 
fessor of political science, University of California, 1954-58; consultant, Com- 
mission on Civil Rights, May 1958—January 1959. 

Military : U.S. Army, 1943-46 (first lieutenant). 


Honors: Haynes Foundation Fellowship; John 8S. Sheppard Foundation Fel- 


lowship. 
Also consultant to Assistant Secretary of the Air Force (M.P. & O.), fiscal 
vear 1958. 


WILLIAM A. SMITH 


Personal data: Born February 4, 1931. Present address: 31% Frissell Street, 
Hampton, Va. 

Education: Armstrong High School, Richmond, Va; Virginia Union University, 
A.B.. 1955: Howard University Law School, LL.B., 1958. 

Military : Staff sergeant, U.S. Air Force, 1949-52. 

Employment: Attorney at law (private practice), Hampton, Va., 1959-. 

Organizations: Peninsula Bar Association, Hampton-Newport News, Va. 
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GEORGE W. SPICER 


Personal data: Born October 31, 1897. Present address: 1339 Hill Top Road, 
Charlottesville, Va. ; 

Education: Culpeper High School, Culpeper, Va.; Randolph Macon College, 
A.B., 1920; University of Virginia; Johns Hopkins University, Ph. D., 1926. 

Employment: Teacher, Randolph Macon Academy, 1920—22 ; professor, political 
science, William and Mary, 1923-28, and University of Virginia, 1928 to present. 

Military: U.S. Army, World War I. 

Publications: “The Constitution Status and Government of Alaska,” 1927; 
“Kifteen Years of County Manager Government in Virginia,” 1951; “The Su- 
preme Court and Fundamental Freedoms,” 1959. 


WILLIAM H. SWAN 


Personal data: Born February 3, 1916. Present address: Quogue, Long Island, 
My. 

Education : Webb School, Claremont, Calif.; University of Arizona, B.A., 1939; 
Columbia University Law School, LL.B., 1948. 

Military : Army, World War II to October 1947. 

Employment: Ranching, Arizona, 1936; real estate management, New York, 
1939: legal: New York City and New Brunswick, N.J. (Strong & Strong, Esqs.), 
1948-50: Southampton, N.Y., and Hampton Bays, N.Y., 1951 to date. 

Organizations: Bar Association of New York; Suffolk County Bar Associa- 
tion: Retired Officers Association; International House Alumni Association 
(New York chapter, committee work ). 


ANN V. W. THOMAS 


Personal data: Born May 27, 1919. Present address: 3404 Stanford Street, 
Dallas, Tex. 

Edueation: East High School, Rochester, N.Y.: University of Rochester, B.A., 
1940: University of Texas School of Law, LL.B., 1948; Southern Methodist 
University School of Law, LL. M., 1952. 

Employment: U.S. vice consul, Johannesburg, and attaché of Embassy, The 
Hague, 1943-46: legal research associate, Southwestern Legal Foundation, 1953 
to present; geopolitico-legal consultant, Range Systems Division, Chance Vought, 
Ine., 1959. 


Publications : “Communism Versus International Law.” 


EDWARD M. WEYER, JR. 


Personal data: Born July 12, 1904, Washington, Pa. Present address: 40 
West 77th Street, New York, N.Y. 

Education: Washington High School, Washington, Pa.; Washington and Jef- 
ferson College, Washington, Pa., B.S., 1925; 
Ph. D., 1930 

Honors: Graduated Washington and Jefferson College summa cum laude; 
president, Explorers Club, 1953-54; honorary life member, Phi Beta Kappa; 
Sigma Ni. 

Employment: Field assistant, Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1925-26; Field 
archeologist, American Museum of Natural History, 1929; assistant professor, 
Washington and Jefferson College, 1931; editor of Natural History magazine, 
American Museum, 1935-57; in charge, Museum of Anthropology, and lecturer 
in anthropology, University of California, 1958; consultant, Commission on Civil 
Rights, 1959. 

Publications: “The Eskimos, Their Environment and Folkways,” Yale Press, 
1932; “Metropolis” (photographer), Harper & Bros. 
(Brazilian exploration), Harper & Bros., 
(compiled), Sheridan House, 1953; “The 
Sciences” 


Yale University Graduate School, 


, 1984; “Jungle Quest” 
1955; “Strangest Creatures on Earth” 

Illustrated Library of the Natural 
(compiled), four volumes, American Museum and Little & Ives, 1958; 
“Primitive Peoples Today” (in press), Chanticleer Press and Doubleday; “An 
Aleutian Burial,” Anthropological Papers, American Museum, 1929; ‘“Archeologi- 
cal Material from Port Moller, Alaska,’ American Museum, 1930; “Day and 
Night in the Arctic,” Geographical Review, July 1943; “Daylight and Darkness 


in High Latitudes,” published by U.S. Navy (Op-—03A3), 1956; “The Primitive 
Peoples,” 1959. 
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Organizations: American Anthropological Association; Arctic Institute of 
North America; American Geographical Society; Century Association, New 
York City; fellow, American Association for Advancement of Science; fellow, 
New York Academy of Science. 


HARRIS WOFFORD, JR. 


Personal data: Born April 9, 1926. Present address: 307 East Pokagon, 
South Bend, Ind. 

Education: Scarsdale High School, Scarsdale, N.Y.; University of Chicago, 
A.B.; Howard University Law School, LL. B.; Yale Law School, LL.B. 

Military: Aviation trainee, Army Air Force, 1944—45. 

Employment: Research assistant to Chester Bowles, 1952-54; associate in 
Covington & Burling law firm, 1954-58; legal assistant to the Reverend Theodore 
M. Hesburgh, Commissioner, 1958-59, Commission on Civil Rights; (presently 
law professor Notre Dame University Law School, Notre Dame, Ind.). 

Publications: Coauthor with wife, “India Afire” (John Day, 1951); “It's Up 
To Us,” (Harcourt Brace, 1946). 

Organizations: Member, Commission To Study the Organization of Peace; 
trustee, Foundation for World Government (1948, 1951-58) ; formerly president, 
Student Federalists, Inc. (1944). 


EUGENE GRIFFITH WYATT, JR. 

Personal data: Born January 31, 1926. Present address: 5074 Lakeview Drive, 
Nashville 4, Tenn. 

Education: North Nashville High School; David Lipscomb College, Nashville, 
B.A., 1949; Vanderbilt Law School, LL.B., 1951. 

Military: U.S. Army, 194446. 

Employment: Associate director, Race Relations Law Reporter, Vanderbilt 
University Law School, 1955-present. News editor, the Nashville Tennessean, 
1942-present. 

THOMAS W. YOUNG 

Personal data: Born October 26, 1908. Present address: 1660 Corprew Ave- 
nue, Norfolk 4, Va. 

Education: Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va.; New York University, 1926-27; 
Ohio State University, B.S. in journalism, LL.B., 1932. 

Employment: President and general manager, the Guide Publishing Co., Ine., 
Norfolk, Va.; consultant, Commission on Civil Rights, June 1958—-February 1959. 

Mr. Preston. Doctor, we will also insert into the record at this 
point the list or tabulation of complaints during the period from 1957 
to 1960 which was just handed the chairman. 

I shall clear this insertion into the record with the chairman as 
soon as he completes his telephone conversation, 

Dr. Hannan. Yes, sir. 


SWORN VOTING COMPLAINTS FILED SINCE APRIL 30, 1959 


Mr. Preston. And, in that connection is it not true, Dr. Hannah, 
that on page 1204 of the hearings of last year you showed that you 
had a total, as of April 30, 1959, of 253 voting complaints / 

Dr. Hannan. I have not the record, but I would assume that that 
is correct. 

Mr. Preston. Is that right? 

Dr. Hannan. That is what it says; yes, sir. 
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Mr. Preston. The tabulation you have just handed the committee 


shows that you have received through February 29, 1960, a total of 
988 complaints ? 


Dr. Hannan. Well, a total of —— 

Mr. Preston. That is, voting complaints ? 

Dr. Hannan. Sworn voting complaints; that is right. 

Mr. Preston. That indicates, then, that since April 30, 1959, through 
February 29, 1960, you have had an increase of a total of 35 sworn 
voting complaints ? 

Dr. Hannan. Sworn complaints with proper affidavits in accord- 
ance with the requirements. 

Mr. Preston. Throughout the Nation ? 

Dr. Hannan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. This indicates some lack of interest in filing com- 

plaints with your Commission, it would seem. 
Dr. Hannan. On this matter, sir, of course the record speaks for 
itself, but I should like to add that in some areas there is a great 
hesitancy on the part of people to file complaints because of the fear 
that they are going to be pulled into public situations and they are 
going to be embarrassed in the communities where they live, and so 
on. But, that does not change the fact that there have been com- 
parative ‘ly few sworn complaints received. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Chairman, I took the liberty, subject to your ap- 


proval, a moment ago of asking that this be inserted in the record— 
this table of complaints. 


Is there any objection on your part? 
Mr. Rooney. I thought the one for fiscal year 1959 which we re- 


quested would be more pertinent instead of this cumulative informa- 
tion. I have no objection to it. 


Mr. Preston. I would like to have it in the record if you have no 
objection. 


SUMMARY OF COMPLAINTS, 1957-60 


Mr. Rooney. Very well. We shall insert it at this point in the 
record. This is a recapitulation of complaints received during the 
past period from 1957 to February 29, 1960. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Recapitulation of complaints received during the period 1957 through 1960 


Sworn voting complaints.___..._..._.-. octal EGcaicanekcieee a eds seaieacone enemas 288 
INO Rand eiain rbsabsnsciacinsslcalntnsteeaicccoatssooanal 





60 

General voting complaints__- se ri i a ee tae et den Pie Gee edbica Ss 
pS eee een ee es ee een eee ee 436 
General complaints, other than voting_______------_--_--~- cee 802 
Grand total of al): COMMDIRUIIE.... nnn nce nnn = . 1,283 
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Voting complaints by States, Feb. 29, 1960 T 
State Total Sworn Unsworn (reneral Al 
; - - Al 
Alabama 140 137 l 9 Al 
Alaska 0 0 ) 0 Al 
Arizona 0 0 0 0 ; 
Arkansas 5 0 0 Ca 
California 47 0 i4 33 Co 
Colorado 0 0 0 (0 Co 
Connecticut 0 0 0 0 
Delaware 0 0 0 ry De 
Florida 15 gy 2 { Fl 
Georgia 2 0 1 l Ge 
Hawaii._. 0 0 0 0 
Idaho 0 0 0 6 He 
Illinois 0 0 0 0 | Id; 
Indiana 1 0 0 1 | 
Iowa. 0 0 0 0 Til 
Kansas l 0 0 | Int 
Kentucky 2 0 l 1 Tov 
Louisiana 105 75 13 17 * 
Maine : 0 0 0 0 Ka 
Maryland 0 0 0 0 Ke 
Massachusetts 1 0 0 1 Lot 
Michigan 0 0 ) 0 ; 
Minnesota 0 0 0 0 Ma 
Mississippi 66 39 26 l Ma 
Missouri 0 0 0 0 Ma 
Montana 0 0 ( 0) : 
Nebraska l 0 ( I Mic 
Nevada 0 0 0 0 | Mil 
New Hampshire 0 0 0 0 Mis 
New Jersey 2 0 ! l 2 
New Mexico 0 0 0 ) Mis 
New York i 4 3 () l Mor 
North Carolina 20 20 ( 0 v 
North Dakota 0) 0 0 Net 
Ohio 0 0 0 Nev 
Oklahoma 3 l 2 Ney 
Oregon 0 0 ( () 
Pennsylvania 2 0 2 
Rhode Island 0 (0) { () Con 
South Carolina 3 0 ( 3 (; 
South Dakota 0 0 0 
Tennessee 11 4 ] 6 { Alal 
Texas l 0 0 l — 
Utah 0 0 () ) 
Vermont 0 0 ( ) 
Virginia 2 { 2 
Washington 0 0 ) i) 
West Virginia | 0 ) | 
Wisconsin 1 0 0 | 
W yoming : 0 0) 0 
District of Columbia 0 0 0 0 
Puerto Rico 0 0 0) 
Alas 
Total . 43 288 HO 88 


Ariz 


Ark: 
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Total complaints, other than voting, by State, Feb. 29, 1960 


not required to be 





sworn 

Alabama__-___~-~- ee 32 | New Jersey : as Sia cane oie 22 
SS ; 1 | New Mexico__-- sagan 2 
I a ees teenies 1 | New York__-- nineteen ats 91 
Arkansas__-_- k - i“ CL IROEE COROMR icc inns ered 22 
IRN renee wee oe FU NR oo oc nicer cecal 0 
Colorado__-__- ; See Se : ovciiitindiaaaedc Dida 41 
Connecticut___ ences 11 | Oklahoma spin tren etclaares 7 
Delaware__ ; icieece dats eteeeve 4 | Oreson....._... 7 == oncaeaeh Ree 3 
Florida___-___- ; oes 86.) Pennavivatiine si is cts Geee 31 
40rre.........-..~- ae e 27 | Rhode Island___- coin ph ceezciereee 
Hawaii ‘ ae U | POUR CPO oon ieee 19 
CS) —_— sacle net eee 2 | South Dakota sini Sieeeeoe 2 
Illinois ; a i ca 40 | Tennessee________-~ 7 ere 2) 
Indiana 13 | Texas___—- é eee asec 4 
Iowa : 10 | Utah____~_ Staind gebgak deka eum eee 2 
Kansas Oo iN ie 8 co le at 1 
Kentucky BR ag a a ee 23 
Louisiana_ eer 25 | Washington___ Se aa 12 
Maine_- , sii 1 | West Virginia__ i al a is 5 
Maryland ieee 5 | Wisconsin___- ; eco 11 
Massachusetts haute 9} Wyoming_____- ‘ sxeiciee 1 
Michigan as abacaceaniecetin 24 | District of Columbi: ieee dre = 30 
Minnesota ; ee 4 | Puerto Rico_____~_ a ad 8S 
Mississippi Se 10 | Foreign countries stats 3 
Missouri SL SII OR 37 

Montana i é Total___ ‘ iad TSS 
Nebraska Sl las 2 | Crank, postmark not legible____- 14 
Nevada = i a 1 | - 

New Hampshire 1 Grand total 802 
Complaints docket survey (other than voting) (Public Law 85-815, sec. 104 (a) 
(2)) 1957, 1958, 1959, 1960—Breakdown by State and category, Feb. 29, 1960 

Alabama: 
Administration of justice__ 2 ere a a 10 
Education Senseo is 4 
Imployment ; a chadiacmial 6 
Informational, miscellaneous_. as a S S 
Anonymous, crank, illegible____ 3 5 4 
Sp) a a Aa a ee et 4 
Alaska: Employment eg era ead ; s 1 
Arizona: Informational, miscellaneous_____ : 1 

Arkansas: 
Administration of justice ms 3 
Education iacpamtalbii 1 
Employment a ammans om 1 
Informational, miscellaneous_ : ° . 1 
Anonymous, crank, illegible_____- ea i a 1 
Total $ 7 

California : 
Administration of justice 30 
Employment ; 8 
Informational, miscellaneous- ee 21 
Anonymous, crank, illegible- S 


Total 
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Complaints docket survey (other than voting) (Public Law 85-315, sec. 104(a@) 
2)) 1957, 1958, 1959, 1960—Breakdown by State and category, Feb. 29, 1960— 
Continued 


Colorado: 
Employment__-_ ee 
Informational, miscellaneous_____~~~- 


RAR cane 


Connecticut : 
Administration of justice_____~_- wed 5 


» 
Employment_-_- Scncusashudebty 3 
Informational, miscellaneous_______ i“ . 3 

icteric sstcewenanpouee 11 


Delaware: 
Administration of justice___- 3 
Informational, miscellaneous_ 


haske I 
Total_ a isd teaches: 4 
Florida : 
Administration of justice__- : 15 
Public accommodations, transportation__- 1 
Housing_— acini: 1 
Education leon : ; l 
Employment salicsiniscmtetacentetben rhb 3 
Informational, miscellaneous_-_-_-_-_- 11 
Anoymous, crank, illegible____-~~_- i 4 
Total_- : : 36 


Georgia : 
Administration of justice_____- : 10 





Public accommodations, transportation 1 
Education. 4 
Employment ee 3 
Informational, miscellaneous : 7 
Anonymous, crank, illegible. ; ; ; 2 
Bs or casio, sata 27 
Idaho: 
Adminstration of justice ie 1 
Anonymous, crank, illegible 1 
Total__ 7 ~ 2 
Illinois: 
Administration of justice 23 


Public accommodations, transportation 1 
Housing ; 5 . : 3 
Employment ‘ 3 
Informational, miscellaneous 7 


= ‘ 
Anonymous, crank, illegible = : 3 
Total ; . 40 
Indiana: 
Administration of justice 8 
Employment 2 
Informational, miscellaneous 3 


Total ; 3 


Io 
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Complaints docket survey (other than voting) (Public Law 85-815, sec. 104(a) 
(2)) 1957, 1958, 1959, 1960—Breakdown by State and category, Feb. 29, 1960— 
Continued 
Iowa: 
Administration of justice__ 


—_ 4 
Public accommodations, transportation aed a 1 
Employment = ates 2 
Informational, miscellaneous__ oe : = 3 

Total... a 8 tae ; : : 10 
Kansas: Administration of justice__..._______ 7 2 4 
Kentucky : 

Administration of justice__ : 4 
Public accommodations, transportation 2 
Education fa ‘ Sa ia ig ee 1 
Informational, miscellaneous____ 3 
Anonymous, crank, illegible _ 1 

Total - 11 

Louisiana : 
Administration of justice S 15 
Housing : ; Te 1 
Informational, miscellaneous___- aan 3 
Anonymous, crank, illegible____ pe 6 

Total a ai a a 25 

Maine: Informational, miscellaneous__ Se 5 1 

Maryland: 

Administration of justice 3 
Employment ‘ : BPG 1 
Informational, miscellaneous__-_ . . aie 1 

Total__- si ‘ 5 

Massachusetts : 

Administration of justice a 6 
Education oie 1 
Informational, miscellaneous 1 
Anonymous, crank, illegible __- as 1 

Total__ a es 9 

Michigan: 

Administration of justice 8 
Employment _ 9 
Informational, miscellaneous 5 
Anonymous, crank, illegible ‘ 2 

Total- > = 2 24 

Minnesota : 

SOG UN ncaa a nh cern I 1 
Informational, miscellaneous_________.____-__~ einai ink eee al eae 3 
ac sae iiieamale ay 
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Complaints docket survey (other than voting) 
(2)) 1957, 1958, 1959, 1960 
Continued 


Mississippi : 
Administration of justice 
Employment______--__~-- 
Informational, miscellaneous 
Anonymous, crank, illegible__- 


Total 


Missouri: 
Administration of justice 
Housing 
Education 
Employment 
Informational, miscellaneous 
Anonymous, crank, illegible 


Total 


Montana: 
Administration of justice 
Informational, miscellaneous 


Total 
Nebraska: Administration of justice 
Nevada: Administration of justice 
New Hampshire: Administration of justice 


New Jersey : 
Administration of justice 
Housing 
Employment 
Informational, miscellaneous 
Anonymous, crank, illegible 


Total 


New Mexico: 
Administration of justice 
Informational, miscellaneous 


Total 


New York: 
Administration of justice 
Public accommodations, transportation 
Housing 
Education 
Employment 
Informational, miscellaneous 
Anonymous, crank, illegible 


Total 


North Carolina : 
Administration of justice 
Public accommodations, transportation__ 
Eduecation- 
Employment 
Informational, miscellaneous 
Anonymous, crank, illegible 


Total 


Breakdown by State and category, Feb. 29, 1960 


(Public Law 85-015, sec. 104(a) 


Hl aso 000-0000 


cs 





ov 
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Complaints docket survey (other than voting) (Public Law 85-315, sec. 104(a) 


(2)) 1957, 


Continued 


Ohio: 
Administration of justice_ 


Sf a 
a 
Informational, miscellaneous —_- 
Anonymous, crank, illegible__ 


Total ae 
Oklahoma: 
Administration of justice 


NI a as 
Employment_- : 
Informational, miscellaneous — 


Total 


Oregon : 
Administration of justice 


Pennsylvania: 
Administration of justice 
Housing 
Education__ 
Employment_-_ fi ee 
Informational, miscellaneous —- 
Anonymous, crank, illegible 


Total 


Rhode Island: Public accommodations, transportation 


South Carolina: 
Administration of justice 
Edueation_ 
Employment__ . 
Informational, miscellaneous 
Anonymous, crank, illegible 


Total 


South Dakota: 
Administration of justice 
Employment 


Total 


Tennessee: 
Administration of justice_ 
Housing 
Education 
Employment 
Informational, miscellaneous_ 
Anonymous, crank, illegible__ 


Tol... 


Public accommodations, transportation_____ 


Public accommodations, transportation 


1958, 1959, 1960—Breakdown by State and category, Feb. 29, 1960— 





2 J 
= a0 oo ee ee eas oe ee an ewe - > 
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Complaints docket survey (other than voting) (Public Law 85-315, sec. 104(a) 
(2)) 1957, 1958, 1959, 1960—Breakdown by State and category, Feb. 29, 1960— 
Continued 


Texas: 
Administration of justice 


> 
Public accommodations, transportation.__....................._- l 
Housing- a ss a ticle ahcaiealaadnn teh ee 1 
I cei at eels talaniecnsie ts IEEE 1 
i es ade Sa cece aan ndaiodreabninieee 8 
BMOnvmons, CLeUk, Missi lt....... ns nennncccass- boas eee eee 8 
acest gkg deste teat ial 4] 
Utah: 
Administration of justice_____ i S 1 
Employment__ Sa ee aS 1 
Total. a . 2 
Vermont: Administration of justice___- bidet Sires temas 1] 
Virginia: 
Administration of justice____ a ai a sa 11 
Housing sess Si caine ok tlhe 2 
iti 3 
Employment ates 5 
Informational, miscellaneous_..................._-- 2 
Total_ scoceseanaaosind tied Goa 23 
Washington: 
Administration of justice___—- 4 
Education = 1 
Employment 3 
Informational, miscellaneous j 
Total__ cid 7 12 
West Virginia: 
Administration of justice_- vs : 4 
Informational, miscellaneous ; aes ] 
ins nicer és ia 5 
Wisconsin: 
OE AO a esis ib sme einen een 5 
Employment mate eca ae aale _ 3 
Informational, miscellaneous______- ee 2 
Anonymous, crank, illesibie...................... 1 
Total_- 2 dace nn aiieni 1] 
Wyoming: Administration of justice__._.______- eats 1 
District of Columbia : 
Administration of justice S 15 
Employment a om " 7 


Informational, miscellaneous 4 
Anonymous, crank, illegible 4 
Total 


eee = L ; 30 
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Complaints docket survey (other than voting) (Public Law 85- 
(2)) 1957, 1958, 1959, 1960 


315, sec. 104(a) 
Fe 
Continued 


breakdown by State and category, b. 29, 1960— 


Puerto Rico: 
Administration of justice 


ea a a a ac orelcempiela 2 
Employment been oa oe: Geena oo : 1 
Total . eee 2 gs sa $ 
Foreign countries: 
Administration of justice Srl rcs ic Taal pees eh ssa wip apace Sion ae 2 
Informational, miscellaneous_______ aire, a ; Send 1 
Total = a et tie Sl ee : ” ae 3 


SUMMARY OF COMPLAINTS, MAY 1, 1959 THROUGH FEBRUARY 29, 1960 


Mr. Preston. I think we should also have at this point, Mr. Chair- 
man, a special tabulation showing the number of complaints of all 
types filed since April 30, 1959, up to the date of this report, which is 
February 29, 1960. That would give us some indication of what has 
occurred since the last hearings before our committee and the present 
hearing. 

Mr. Rooney. We will have you do it three ways, then ? 

Mr. Rosenretp. We can do it, sir, whichever way you want it. We 
would be glad to. 

Mr. Tirrany. This is a special tabulation of all types of complaints 
since April 30, 1959, up to the present time ? 

Dr. Hannan. February 29. 

Mr. Roonry. The date of this tabulation ; yes. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Recapitulation of complaints received during the period May 1, 1959, through 


Feb. 29, 1960 
Sworn voting complaints 


; rs — icatinstiaciee 
Unsworh voting complaints et cd : oe: 

Total voting complaints___ ___ eb iets eis es 
General complaints, other than voting__- : : 292 


Grand total of all complaints_______-____~ iss iain he ad 27 


ee ~t 








Voling complaints, by Stale, May Bs 1959, thro igh Feb. 29, 196 
State Sworn U1 St S 

sworn n 
Alaban 21 1 0 Nevada 0 
Alaska 0 0 0 New Hampshire ) 0 
Arizona 0 0 0 New Jersey l 
Arkansas 0 0 ( New Mexico 0 
California 47 0 47 New York 2 | 
Colorado 0 0 ( North Carolina . 0 
Connecticut 0 0 ( North Dakota 0 
Delaw Ws’ 0) 0 0 Onhio 0 
Florida 1 0 l Oklahoma 2 
Creorgia l 0 l Oregon ) 
Hawaii 0 0 ( Pent Ivan ) 
Idaho 0 0 ( Rhode Isla ) 
Illinois ( 0 ( South Carol 0 
Indiana 0 0 0 sout Dak ) 
lowa 0 0 0 lennesse¢ 
Kansas ( 8] 0 rexa 
Kentncky 1 0 1 Utal ( 
Louisiana { 0 10 Vermon t 
Maine 0 0 0 || Virginia 
Maryland 0 0 0 Washingt 0 
Massachusett 0 0) 0) West Virgir ) 
Michigan 0 0 0 W nsin 
Minnesota 0 0 Wy ng 
Mississippi 5 0 9 D t of ( ns 
Missouri 0 0 0 P » Ric ) 
Montana 0 0 ( 

Nebraska 0 0 l 44 ; 
General complaints, other than voting, by State, May 1, 1959, through Feb. 29, 
1960 (not required to be sworn) 

Alabama 10 | New Hampshire - 0 
Alaska 0 | New Jersey sa 11 
Arizona 0| New Mexico 0 
Arkansas 3o| New York 2 
California 22 | North Carolina 14 
Colorado 0} North Dakota 8] 
Connecticut 5 | Ohio 1D 
Delaware 1} Oklahoma > 
Florida 10) Oregon () 
Georgia 11 | Pennsylvania 8 
Hawaii 0} Rhode Island a 0 
Idaho 2) South Carolina 6 
Lilinois 17 | South Dakota 0 
Indiana 2) Tennessee sida 10 
lowa $| Texas 20 
Kansas 0} Utah 0 
Kentucky 2) Vermont 1 
Louisiana cbnian 12 Virginia it Ss 
Maine____-_- P 0| Washington ? 3 
Maryland_ soa “aS 0 | West Virginia nine 1 
Massachusetts ° 3 | Wisconsin sdb ati ai | 
Michigan oie Be I iiss As Lan penics cb arnimaabanis 0) 
Minnesota- 9 | District of Columbia- is 
Mississippi- 4} Puerto Rico “ 1 
Missouri a 18 | Foreign Countries 0) 
Montana 0 
Nebraska 0 


Nevada 


10 


52 


ae 


Total 
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NEWSPAPER REPORT ON ATTENDANCE AT MEETING 


Mr. Preston. Now, I have in my hand, Doctor, an article from the 
New York Times of approximately 6 weeks ago—unfortunately the 
date has been removed from the clipping—which indicates that at a 
meeting in New York of critics of the Rogers referee plan, which in- 
cluded representatives of the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, Americans for Democratic Action, B'nai 
Brith, the Anti-Defamation League, and some labor unions, that at 
that, meeting which is described in this article as a private strategy 
meeting, they were joined by a staff member of the Civil Rights 
Commission. 

First of all I would like to know who the staff member was who at- 
tended the meeting. I am sure you do not have tha 
readily at hand. 

Dr. Hannan. Mr. Tiffany may be able to tell you about that. 

Mr. Trrrany. I certainly can, sir. I was there, and this question 
was raised on the basis of this article in a letter addressed to me by 
Senator Talmadge, I believe, on the day following the article, and I 
gave him a prompt reply in which I told him that I was there and I 
gave him my reasons for attending at that time. 


information 


RESPONSIBILITY OF COMMISSION 


Mr. Chairman and Congressman, we have an obligation under our 
law to study and collect information on legal developments concern- 
ing the equal protection of the law under our Constitution. 

Under this, and in accordance with the additional authority to ap- 
praise Federal laws and policies in the area, it is the position that I 
have taken on the Commission that we have an obligation to keep in- 
formed on these legal developments, whether it is in the way of legis- 
lation or whether it is in the way of court decisions or denial of rights 
by voting registrars or whatever area it may be so long as the Com- 
mission is interested in that particular area at the time of the study. 
Accordingly, sir, when I was invited to attend that meeting, which was 
late in the afternoon—and I must say this: T did not know who would 
be there when I was invited but I accepted—I was only there for a 
short period of time. But, I want to say this: There has never aa 
any intention, nor has there in fact been any influence exerted with 
respect to the legislative process by this Commission or by anybody 
on the staff to my knowledge. That has never been the situation. We 
do this in order to keep ourselves informed and advised of legal de- 
velopments. To this end, we have on occasion attended other con- 
ferences and, in fact, I believe it was December or January of this 
year a member of the Commission, and possibly a member of the staff— 
ves there was a member of the staff—attended a conference held in 
Buffalo which I believe was either initiated or furthered by some 
Members of the Senate and I believe the Congress. We had repre- 
sentation at a weekend conference on civil rights legislation at Notre 
Dame University where the pending legislation was discussed. 

We have on many occasions and we hold ourselves in readiness 
to advise as to facts, and on a professional ground, any Congress- 
man or Senator who calls upon us. Yesterday, for example, we had 
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alls that I know of—and certainly there were more—from at least 
two Senators in this regard, Senator Russell Long and I believe 
Senator Javits. Therefore, in this area we do try to maintain a con- 
tinuing information when invited to attend a meeting where we 
understand legislation is being discussed and we try to be present. 

I have attended also, as I explained to Senator Talmadge, a meet- 
ing of the National Civil Liberties Clearing House at which the gen- 
eral counsel for the Committee on Rules and Administration of the 
Senate made an address concerning pending legislation. This, we 
conceive, to be part of our duties, and I would be happy, sir, to fur- 
nish the exchange of correspondence between Senator Talmadge and 
myself in which the matter is entirely and fully discussed. 

Mr. Preston. We would not want any correspondence in the record 
between you and any Senator, although I have the highest regard 
for the distinguished Senator from Georgia, but I would make 
this comment and ask you, first of all this question: I was under the 
impression that the C ivil Rights Commission was established to as- 
certain information and present it to the President in the form of 
a report. 

Mr. Tirrany. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Preston. It is now your concept that this Commission has the 
further responsibility of furnishing counsel and advice to various 
groups ¢ 

Mr. Tirrany. No, sir. We try to be of assistance to the Congress, 
and I believe that Dean Storey’s statement in the hearings at this 
current term of Congress before the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration of the Senate gives a clear and precise statement as to 
what these duties are. I would refer you to that statement. 

Dr. Hannan. As far as the Commission is concerned, our position 
is very clear. It isour feeling that we should not participate at all in 
influencing legislation, but that we should present the facts when 
called upon. There have been efforts to involve us in discussions of 
the merits of the various proposals and I have refused to participate 
in these discussions. This has been the attitude of the Commission 
and continues to be the attitude of the Commission. 


PURPOSE OF MEETING 


Mr. Preston. At this New York meeting, was it described to you 
asa private strategy meeting / 

Mr. Trrrany. No,sir. It was not in New York, si 

Mr. Preston. Where was it? 

Mr. Tirrany. This was in Washington. As I recall it, it was aftera 
testimonial for Dr. Seidenberg who was retiring as the staff director 
of the President’s Committee on Government Contracts. At this 
meeting I met Mr. Herman Edelsberg who said he was having a num- 
ber of guests in who were going to discuss the various measures be- 
th the Congress and would I care to come. I did go. 4 stayed very 
briefly, mua so far as my part in this was concerned, sir, I was simply 
listening. I did not contribute with criticism or ie for any par- 
ticular measure pending in the Congress. 

Mr. Preston. You acted as an observer ? 

Mr. Tirrany. Yes,s 
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USE OF VOLUNTEER WORKERS 


Mr. Preston. Are you familiar with the pending legislation in the 
Congress with reference to civil rights, H.R. 8601 ¢ 

Mr. Tirrany. We are familiar with a number of measures pending. 

Mr. Presron. You are familiar with the new section (b) under sec- 
tion 401 ¢ 

Mr. Tirrany. 


I would have to have my recollection refreshed. 
Mr. Preston. 


That is, with reference to the elimination of that por- 
tion of the law which requires you to use paide mployees f 

Mr. Tirrany. Oh. Let me see. I think I | 
referring. 

Mr. Preston. Under this new section (b) of section 401 you would 
now be permitted to use voluntary workers. 

Are you familiar with that? 

Mr. Tirrany. I do not believe that I 
the proposal which would do that. 

Mr. Preston. It is in the bill. 

May I inquire of you whether you contemplate the use of voluntary 
workers during the coming fiscal year / 

Mr. Tirrany. No, sir. 


Mr. Presron. Even if this bill should be passed in its present form 


which eliminates that previous section, which quoting the existing 
law says: 


know to what you are 


know about any section of 


The Commission shall not accept or utilize services of voluntary or uncom- 
pensated personnel, and the term “whoever” as used in paragraph (g) of section 
102 hereof shall be construed to mean a person whose services are compensated 
by the United States. 

Do you propose to follow that police: V through the coming fiscal yee ar? 

Mr. Tirrany. I am sorry, sir. I am not acquainted with the origin 
of that proposal and I cert: ainly do not antic an the use of volun- 
tary help in the coming year, no, sir, and our budget is not based on 
any such consideration whatever, nor is it our policy to do that. 

Mr. Preston. Dr. Hannah, do you concur in that 
Mr. Tiffany ¢ 

Dr. Hannan. Yes, sir. 


statement by 


PROTEST DEMONSTRATIONS 


Mr. Preston. Dr. Hannah, I would like to ask you this: What do 
you think of these “sitdown protests” in department stores and food 
establishments in the South that have resulted in violence and destruc- 
tion of property ? 

Dr. Hannan. Well, I do not know, sir, that T have thought very 
much about it. I have been confronted, of course, and we have had 
some of these in our own State, when there was a group which gathered 
in front of the 10-cent stores protesting the Tr of discrimina- 
tion and one of them in our own community on last Saturday when 
there was a group which gathered in front of the 10-cent stores, pro- 
testing not because of discrimination against them but protesting 
against discrimination in the South. I suppose as long as they do it 


in a peaceful manner they have a perfect legal right to do so. 
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I am a little concerned lest these people whose objective may be 
good may have the result of causing a reaction that actually harms 
the cause that they are trying to advance. 

Mr. Preston. You are on both sides of the question. 

Dr. Hannan. I recognize that unless these people who are dis- 
criminated against do make it clear that they are unhappy with the 
situation, progress is likely to be slower than it would otherwise be. 
So I do not join the group which just automatically criticizes the 
NAACP and these other people for protesting. 

When discrimination actually exists that would be true. I am 
concerned, however, when these demonstrations are arranged in such 
a way that you have an antidemonstration and you have the possibility 
of disorder and the like which all has the effect of bracing the feet of 
people and act ually harms the cause that the protesters hope to achieve 
in the first place. 

It may be, that in your view, I am speaking on both sides of the 
thing, but I cannot join those who say automatically that the NAACP 
should be criticized for expressing their unhappiness with the situa- 
tion as it is, because I think that the Negroes are badly treated not 
only in the South in some areas where they are not permitted to vote 
and in some areas in connection with school segregation, but in my 
part of the country they are unfairly treated insofar as housing is 
concerned, and I do not blame them for being that way. 

Mr. Preston. You do not condone violence and the destruction of 
personal property ? 

Dr. Hannan. No, sir. 


COMMISSION INVESTIGATION OF ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 


Mr. Presron. I am a bit intrigued by the language used on page 7 
of your statement where you state you are studying the possibility of 
going into two new fiel Is, and that is the administration of j justice. 

Do you propose to go into the administration of justice in the State 
courts? 

Dr. Hannan. We would be interested in determining whether or 
not justice is administered differently to members of different groups. 
This was brought into our hearings in Los Angeles and in San Fran- 
cisco where we were faced with a good deal of information that indi- 
cates the percentage of the total populations in various racial groups 
that are involved in the toils of the law and, of course, allegations are 
made not only there but elsewhere that Negroes receive one kind of 
treatment and white people receive another kind of treatment. I 
should be interested in finding out what the facts are. 

Mr. Preston. With a view toward what? 

Dr. Hannan. Just determining what the facts are to see whether 
or not it is true that Negroes are treated differently than white 
people. 

Mr. Preston. Do you think the Federal Government has a place 
in delving into the administration of justice in the State courts? 

Dr. Hannan. Well, whether the Civil Rights Commission should 
be, I am not sure. When you ask if I think that this is an area which 
should be inquired into, my answer is “Yes.” 

Mr. Preston. To what extent ? 
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Dr. Hannan. To determine what the facts are. 

Mr. Preston. Would you favor any remedial action on the part of 
the Federal Government ¢ 

Dr. Hannan. No. 

Mr. Preston. Do you believe that the States have a right to operate 
their courts freely and unhampered 4 

Dr. Hannan. Essentially, yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. Preston. How do you feel about States rights generally, 
Doctor ¢ 

Dr. Hannau. Probably about as you do. I am quite a believer in 
States rights. 

Mr. Preston. Do you think the 10th amendment of the Constitu- 
tion meant what it said when it said all those rights not expressly 
granted to the Federal Government are reserved unto the States 4 

Dr. Hannan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Lipscomb ? 


CALIFORNIA HEARINGS 


Mr. Liescomen. Doctor, what would bring about 
hearings in Los Ange wee San Francisco 4 

Dr. Hannan. First of all, we held, as you know, a housing hearing 
in Atlanta. We were interested in finding out what the housing 
situation was in the South and particularly in the South where it was 
reported that a good deal of progress had been made in correcting 
some of the inequities that exist some places. 

We went into New York to find out what the housing situation was 
there in a community where there were State laws and municipal 
ordinances that were designed to do something in this area. 

We went into Chicago and held a hearing on a situation where 
there are almost no State laws or city ordinances to see what the situa- 
tion was there. 

We moved into California because in both counties of Los Angeles 
and San Francisco there are very substantial numbers of Negroes and 
there has been a very heavy migration of Negroes. There are some- 
thing like 600,000 if my recollection is correct, Negroes and approxi- 
mately the same number of Mexican-Americans and about 60,000 
oriental-Americans in Los Angeles County. We were interested in 
finding out what the situation was there with reference to housing 
and, of course, here we got involved in the whole matter of the adminis- 
tration of justice and various other areas. But, we felt we could not 
do a job which we could regard as reasonable without being interested 
in what the situation was on the west coast. We felt we had to be in- 
terested in what happened to Mexican-Americans because they are also 
discriminated against in some areas. 

Mr. Lipescomr. ahs set. up these hearings in various localities to 
determine whether or not you have complaints or trouble there ? 

Dr. Hannan. T hi at is right. There were no complaints in Califor- 
nia that resulted in our hearing out there. 

Mr. Liescoms. I noticed in California you covered—— 

Dr. Hannan. I will correct that. I do not mean that there were 
not complaints, but complaints were not the genesis that brought 
about those hearings. 


a decision to hold 
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Mr. Lirscoms. You indicate in your statement that you held exten- 
sive hearings and that they covered primarily three major fields: 
Voting, housing, and education. In checking over the statement on 
complaints which you have submitted for the record, housing and 
education do not. seem to be indicated as having received any particu- 
lar attention. 

Dr. Hannan. There is no reason. We are charged with the objec- 
tive of finding out what the facts are and m: aking such reports and 
recommendations to the President and the Congress as in the judg- 
ment of the Commission would be us “ in these areas. The only 
place where og nts are required is in the voting area. Most of 
them, of course, in housing and in edue: stiai were based on the in- 
quiries that were ies ‘rated by the Commission itself. 

Mr. Liescoms. When you go into an area like this—you mentioned 
the administration of justice in California: I notice you cover em- 
ployment, housing, and education and the field of voting—after you 
take your testimony, it must require a great deal of research to deter- 
mine exactly where the facts are and what the facts are? 

Dr. Hannan. Yes, sir. And, of course, in order to make the hear- 
ings as useful as possible and the meanings as useful as possible, our 
staff goes out in advance to find out as nearly as we can what the facts 
are in order to make certain that we have presented to us witnesses 
who have the facts, with two points of view: that we are not bom- 
barded by people who have predetermined objectives and that we get 
people to present both sides of the case 

I think you would be impressed that in these hearings we have 
conducted they have not been one-sided hearings. We have groups 
on civil rights and those that are very happy with the situation as it 
exists. 

Mr. Lirscomr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


MEMBERSHIP OF STATE ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


Mr. Lirscome. Mr. Chairman, would it be the proper thing to do to 
insert into the record the names of the members of the advisory boards 
in the various States? 

Mr. Rooney. If you desire, we shall be glad to ask that they be 
furnished. 

Mr. Larscomr. I understand there are about 50 such advisory com- 
mittees ? 

Dr. Hannan. We now have them in every State. We had some 
trouble in getting advisory committees appointed in some of the States 
of the Old South. 

Mr. LirpscomMps. I would like To ask for the advisory boards and 
their memberships to be inserted in the record. 

Mr. Roont 3 V ery well. 

Dr. H ANNAT., The chairman of the California committee up until 
recently was Bob Sproul, the former president of the University of 
California. He is now retired but has been replaced. But he was 
the chairman most of the time up until now. 

(The information requested follows :) 
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ALABAMA ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


James Douglas Brown, Jr., chairman, 35 South Court Square, Ozark: 
Occupation ; Attorney ; mayor of Ozark; chairman of the board, Commercial 
Bank. 
State senator, 1942-1946; chairman, Dale County Industrial Development 
Board. 
Dr. E. B. Goode, vice chairman, 1072 Davis, Mobile: 
Occupation: M.D. 
Southern conference, human relations ; past master, Masons. 

Walter D. Agnew, Greensboro: 

Occupation: Retired college president, Huntington College, Montgomery. 
32d Scottish Rite Mason; Alabama Council on Human Relations. 

Louis A. Eckl, 747 Nellie Avenue, Florence: 

Occupation: Executive editor. 
Past president, Alabama Associated Press Association; member, Alabama 
Council on Human Relations. 
Mrs. Vera Foster, Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee : 
Occupation: Social worker, VA hospital, Tuskegee. 
National Association of Social Workers: 
Century. 

Dr. Arthur Gray, Talladega College, Talladegs 
Occupation : President, Talladega College. 
Former member, board of directors on human relations, under Adlai Stev- 

enson. 

Dr. Robert A. Lambert, 67 Magnolia Avenue, Fairhope: 

Occupation : Medical administrator and teacher (retired). 
Associate director for the medical sciences, Rockefeller Foundation, 1928—- 
48 (New York) ; teacher of pathology, Columbia, Yale. 
Mrs. Frances P. McLeod, 1540 College Court, Montgomery : 
Occupation: Housewife. 
Charter member of Alabama Division SRC 
Relations). 


Alabama editor for Christian 


(Alabama Council on Human 


ALASKA ADVISORY COM MITTEE 
Brad Phillips, chairman, Box 34, Anchorage: 
Subcommittee : Housing. 
Oecupation : Travel agent. 
Director, Alaska Visitor’s Association; former director, chamber of 


com- 
merce. 

Clinton Gray, vice chairman, Nome: 

Subcommittee : Housing. 

Occupation : Printer. 

Former member Territorial house of representatives ;: Eskimo leader. 
Clarence Coleman, secretary, Box 958, Anchorage: 

Subcommittee : Housing. 

Occupation : Contractor. 

President, Anchorage branch, National Association for the Advancement 


of Colored People. 

Charles M. Binkley, Box 133, Fairbanks: 
Subcommittees : Education and Housing. 
Occupation : President, Alaska Riverways, Inc. 
Board of directors, Alaska Visitor’s Association. 

Andrew Gamble, Angoon: 

Subcommittee : Housing. 
Oecupation : Mayor of Angoon. 
Past vice president, Alaska Brotherhood (Indian leader). 

Patrick J. Gilmore, Jr., Box 2158, Ketchikan: 
Occupation : Attorney. 

Former U.S. attorney, Ist Division of Alaska. 


Other committee study topics: Employment, pubiic accommodations, and voting. 
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ARIZONA ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


James F. McKale, chairman, 801 East Second Street, Tucson: 

Occupation: Retired coach and athletic director, University of Arizona. 
Mrs. Forrest C. Braden, Secretary, 700 Second Avenue, Yuma: 

Occupation: Housewife. 

Chairman, social relations, Arizona Episcopal Church. 
Paul Jones, Post Office Box 103, Window Rock: 

Occupation: Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Chairman, Navajo Tribal Council. 
William F. Mullins, 2446 West Washington, Phoenix: 

Occupation: Palmer Manufacturing Co. 

Chairman, Arizona AFL-CIO Civil Rights Committee. 
Walter Ong, 3440 North 16th, Phoenix: 

Occupation: Businessman and real estate developer. 

President, Chinese Chamber of Commerce. 

Committee study topics: Education, housing, voting, local administration of 

justice, employment, and transportation. 


ARKANSAS ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


J. Gaston Williamson, Chairman, 314 West Markham Street, Little Rock: 
Occupation: Attorney. 

Dr. Lawrence A. Davis, Secretary, Agricultural, Mechanical and Normal Col- 

lege, Pine Bluff: 
Occupation: President, Agricultural, Mechanical and Normal College. 
Member, Commission on Farm Labor Conditions. 
Joseph R. Booker, Century Building, Little Rock: 
Subcommittee: Housing. 
Occupation: Attorney. 
Former president, National Bar Association. 
Mrs. W. L. Jameson, c/o Lake Sue Ranch, Post Office Box 247, Magnolia: 
Occupation: Housewife. 
Eastern Star leader. 
Robert A. Leflar, University of Arkansas Law School, Fayetteville: 
Subcommittees: Education, Housing, and Local Administration of Justice. 
Occupation: Professor of law, New York University, and director of 
Seminary for Appellate Judges. 

Former dean of law school, University of Arkansas; associate justice, 
Arkansas Supreme Court. 

James L. Shaver, Ben Block Building, Wynne: 

Subcommittee: Housing. 

Occupation: Attorney. 

Former Lieutenant Governor of Arkansas; former president, Arkansas Bar 
Association. 


CALIFORNIA ADVISORY COM MITTEI 


Dr. Mabel E. Kinney, chairman, 3726 Grayburn Avenue, Los Angeles: 
Subcommittee : Education. 
Occupation: Doctor of religious science-public relations and lecturer in 
Religious Science Church. 
Member, State board of education, legislative chairman, California Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. 
John A. Despol, 995 Market Street, Room 810, San Francisco: 
Subcommittee : Employment. 
Occupation : General vice president, California Labor Federation AFL-CIO, 
William H. D. Hornaday, 890 Rome Drive, Los Angeles: 
Occupation : Minister, author, lecturer. 
Member, World Affairs Council of Los Angeles; director, Cancer Prevention 
Clinic; member, Jonathan Club, Urban League of Los Angeles; past 
president, Lion’s Club, Monterey Park. 
Ignacio E. Lozano, Jr., 1436 South Main Street, Los Angeles: 
Subcommittee : Administration of Justice. 
Occupation: Publisher of La Opinion (daily Spanish language newspaper). 
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John H. Steinhart, 111 Sutter Street, San Francisco: 
Subcommittee: Administration of Justice. 
Occupation : Attorney. 

Former president, Jewish Family Service Agency. 

Paul R. Williams, 3757 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles : 
Subcommittee : Housing. 

Occupation : Architect. 
Former member, California Housing Commission. 


COLORADO ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Arthur Ballantine, Jr., chairman, Durango Herald News, Durango: 
Occupation : Editor and publisher, Durango Herald News. 
Editor and publisher, Cortez Sentinel. 
Wendell A. Peters, vice chairman and secretary, 3401 Columbine Street, Denver: 
Occupation : Attorney. 
Legal counsel for Denver branch and Colorado State conference, National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People. 
Mrs. L. Arthur Higgins, 1219 South Race Street, Denver : 
Subcommittee : Housing. 
Occupation : Housewife. 
Director, National Council of Catholic Women. 
Rabbi Manuel Laderman, 1555 Stuart Street, Denver : 
Subcommittee : Public Accommodations. 
Oceupation : Rabbi. 
Member, executive committee, Anti-Defamation Lé 
president, Adult Education Council. 
Max Torres, 1108 East Main Street, Trinidad : 
Subcommittee : Migratory Workers. 
Occupation : Ranch operator. 
Member, Southern Colorado Livestock Association. 
Other committee study topics: Education and voting. 


sigue of B'nai B'rith; 


CONNECTICUT ADVISORY COMMITTEI 


tabbi Abraham J. Feldman, Chairman, 701 Farmington Avenue, Hartford 
Occupation : Rabbi. 
Past president, Synagogue Council of America and Central Conference of 
American Rabbis. 

John Andrew McGuire, Secretary, 221 North Main Street, Wallingford : 
Occupation : Operates a real estate, insurance, and travel agenc) 
Former Congressman (Sist and 82d sess. ). 

William A. Amelung, 156 Columbia Boulevard, Waterbury : 

Occupation : Manager of warehouses, Chase Brass & Copper Co 
Past president, United Fund of Greater Waterbury, Inc. 

William D. Graham, 95 Tower Avenue, Hartford: 

Occupation : Senior attorney, Legal Aid Society of Hartford County. 

Judge Thomas J. Molloy, 218 North Main Street, West Hartford : 
Occupation : State referee. 

Former superior court judge. 
Dr. Frank Mongillo, 95 West Park Avenue (residence ), 
New Haven: 
Occupation : Medical examiner at Yale University. 

Dr. Rosemary Park, 320 Mohegan Avenue, New London: 
Occupation : President, Connecticut College for Women. 

Member, Governor's prison stady commission and mental health commission. 
Committee study topics : Education, housing and voting. 

Zygmunt J. Monkiewicz (replacement), New Britain: 

Occupation: Real estate dealer, former chief of tolls of Greater Hartford 
Bridge Authority. 


5 Elm Street (business), 


DELAWARE ADVISORY COM MITTEI 
Sydney Laub, chairman, Post Office Box 1489, Wilmington : 
Occuption: Businessman. 


President, Welfare Council of Delaware: cochairman, Delaware chapter, 
National Conference of Christians and Jews. 
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Otis Smith, vice chairman, Lewes: 
Occupation: Mayor of Lewes. 
County chairman, National Conference of Christians and Jews. 
Dr. Jerome H. Holland, secretary, Dover: 
Occupation: President, Delaware State College. 
Member, Governor’s advisory committee on education and Delaware Commit- 
tee on Juvenile Delinquency. 
Earl C. Jackson, 1523 West Sixth Street, Wilmington: 
Occupation: Principal, Bancroft secondary school. 
Member, mayor's committee on slum clearance and urgan renewal; member, 
Governor’s commission on youth services. 
Cazenove Seitz, 22 Alfred Avenue, Elsmere: 
Occupation: Retired State police officer. 
Oliver C. Short, Lewes: 
Occupation : Retired Director of Personnel, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Committee study topics: Education, housing, and voting. 


FLORIDA ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Harold Colee, secretary, Post Office Box 8046, Jacksonville: 
Occupation: Executive vice president, Florida State Chamber of Commerce, 
Walter L. Hays, American Building, Orlando: 
Occupation : President, American Fire & Casualty Co. 
Former president, Florida State Chamber of Commerce. 
J. R. E. Lee, Florida A. & M. University, Tallahassee : 
Occupation : Vice president, A. & M. University. 
Dr. Eugene Peek, Post Office Box 475, Ocala: 
Occupation: Retired physician and surgeon. 
Former president, Florida Medical Association ; former mayor of Ocala. 
Jack W. Simmons, 802 South Ride, Tallahassee: 
Subcommittee: Voting. 
Occupation: President, Elberta Crate and Box Co. 
Former mayor of Tallahassee. 
William D. Singer, 3800 Northwest 62d Street, Miami: 
Occupation: President, Royal Castle Restaurants. 
Member, State road board. 
John B. Turner, Orange State Oil Co., 368 Northeast 58th Terrace, Miami. 
Occupation : Executive, Orange State Oil Co. 
President, Miami Kiwanis Club. 
Committee study topics: Education, housing, and voting. 


GEORGIA ADVISORY COM MITTEE 


Sylvan Meyer, chairman, Gainesville: 
Subcommittee: Education. 
Occupation: Editor, the Gainesville Times. 
Member, American Society of Newspaper Editors. 
L. D. Milton, secretary, Atlanta: 
Subcommittee: Housing. 
Occupation: President, Citizens Trust Co. 
Director, Southern Regional Council 
Dr. F. D. Funderburg, Post Office Box 226, Monticello: 
Subcommittee: Voting. 
Occupation: Physician. 
Member, Georgia Council Human Welfare. 
Howard See, 208 Westmister Drive NE., Atlanta: 
Subcommittee: Voting. 
Occupation: Farmer. 
Retired vice president, Armco Drainage & Metal Products, Inc.; member, 
City of Atlanta Personnel Board. 
Mrs. H. B. Trimble, Box 725, Emory University, Atlanta: 
Subcommittee: Education. 
Occupation: Housewife. 
Member, Board of Missions, the Methodist Church ; member, Georgia Council 
on Human Relations. 
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O. Spain Willingham, 1231 Jackson Spring Road, Macon: 
Occupation: Manufacturer. 
Member, Georgia Council on Human Relations; chairman, Booker T. Wash- 
ington Community Center. 


HAWAII ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Joseph V. Hodgson, chairman, Suite 410, 116 South King Street, Honolulu: 

Subcommittee: Housing. 

Occupation: Attorney. 

Former attorney general of Hawaii; former U.S. Representative, United 
Nations War Crimes Commission. 

Dr. Gregg M. Sinclair, vice chairman, 3817 Lurline Drive, Honolulu: 
Subcommittee: Education. 

Occupation: President emeritus, University of Hawaii. 

Ralph T. Yamaguchi, secretary, 89 South King Street, Honolulu: 
Subcommittees: Public Accommodations and Transportation. 
Occupation: Attorney. 

Former president, Bar Association of Hawaii. 
J. Garner Anthony, 3251 Pacific Heights Road, Honolulu: 
Subcommittee: Local Administration of Justice. 
Occupation: Attorney. 
Regent, University of Hawaii; State delegate, American Bar Association. 

Mrs. Joseph R. Farrington, 3180 Pacific Heights Road, Honolulu: 
Subcommittees: Voting and Immigration. 

Occupation: President of Honolulu Star-Bulletin. 
Former Delegate to Congress from Hawaii: 

Harold W. Kent, the Kamehameha Schools, Honolulu: 
Subcommittee: Education. 

Occupation: President of the Kamehameha Schools. 


IDAHO ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


William S. Holden, chairman, First National Bank Building, Idaho Falls: 
Occupation: Attorney. 
Former president, Idaho Falls Chamber of Commerce. 
Henry Genichi Suyehira, vice chairman, Route 1, Emmett: 
Occupation: Farmer. 
Former president, Japanese-American Citizens League for Boise Valley. 
William F. Johnston, secretary, 3422 Ninth Street, Lewiston: 
Subcommittee: Voting. 
Occupation: Managing editor, Lewiston Morning Tribune. 
O. R. Baum, Post Office Box 570, Pocatello: 
Subcommittee: Housing. 
Occupation: Attorney. 
Retired district judge. 
Sterling Larson, Twin Falls Business College, Twin Falls: 
Subcommittee: Education. 
Occupation: President, Twin Falls Business College. 


ILLINOIS ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Charles A. Bane, chairman, 72 West Adams Street, Chicago: 
Subcommittee: Voting. 
Occupation: Attorney. 
President, Chicago Council on Foreign Relations; director, Chicago Council 
of Boy Scouts of America. 
Louis Schwartz, vice chairman, Room 408, Thrifty Building, Springfield: 
Subcommittees: Education and Employment. 
Occupation : Business executive. 
Chairman, Illinois Commission on Human Relations. 
Mrs. Jewell Stradford Rogers, secretary, 1131 East 50th Street, Chicago: 
Subcommittees: Education, Hospitals and Housing. 
Occupation: Attorney. 
Former assistant U.S. attorney. 
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Augustine J. Bowe, 1120 Lake Shore, Chicago: 
Subcommittees : Employment and Housing 
Occupation: Attorney. 
Former president, Chicago Bar Association; chairman, Commission on 
Human Relations of the City of Chicago. 
Rey. A. Lincoln James, 5301 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago: 
Subcommittee: Housing. 
Occupation: Pastor, Greater Bethesda Baptist Church. 
Chairman, social service commission, Illinois Baptist State Convention. 
William C. McFetridge, 155 North Wacker Drive, Chicago: 
Subcommittee : Employment. 
Occupation: President, Building Service Employees International Union. 
George B. McKibben, 231 South LaSalle Street, Chicago: 
Subcommittee : Employment. 
Occupation: Attorney. 
Member, President’s Committee on Government Contracts; chairman, board 
of trustees, Chicago Young Men’s Christian Association. 
Louis F. Orr, 605 South 15th Street, East St. Louis: 
Subcommittee: Public Accommodation. 
Occupation: Attorney. 
Vice chairman, East St. Louis Housing Authority. 
William J. Tudor, Illinois South University, Carbondale: 
Subcommittee: Education. 
Occupation: Director, area service division, Illinois Southern University. 
Member, Illinois Public Aid Commission; chairman, Illinois Commission on 
Discriminations in Higher Education. 


INDIANA ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


John A. Scott, chairman, 418 East Beardsley Avenue, Elkhart: 
Occupation : Vice president, Truth Publishing Co. 
Former mayor, South Bend. 
Dallas Sells, vice chairman, 2225 Fletcher Street, Anderson : 
Subcommittee: Housing. 
Occupation : President, Indiana State CIO. 
Mrs. John T. Windle, secretary, 301 West First Street, Madison : 
Subcommittee: Housing. 
Occupation : Coowner and manager of antique shop. 
Vice president, League of Women Voters. 
William A. Blake, 7847 Hohman, Munster : 
Subcommittees: Public Accommodations and Government Facilities 
Occupation : Public relations director, Inland Steel Corp. 
Hilliard Gates, 2410 Indian Village Boulevard, Fort Wayne: 
Subcommittee: Public Transportation. 
Occupation : Assistant manager, WKJG—TYV. 
President, Fort Wayne Press Club. 
Wilbur H. Grant, 2320 Shriver Avenue, Indianapolis: 
Occupation: Attorney. 
Former member of Indiana State Legislature, former deputy. 
Prosecuting attorney. 
Stanley Hamilton, 2104 Chester Pike, Richmond : 
Subcommittee: Employment. 
Occupation: Educational staff, National Farmers Union; field supervisor, 
farm trainee program. 
Executive committee, Farmers and World Affairs. 
Theodore C. Mays, 632 Bayard Park, Evansville: 
Occunation : High school teacher. 
Member registrants advisory board under selective service. 
Trustee of redevelopment commission, Evansville. 
William J. Regan, 504 Broadway, Gary: 
Subcommittee: Administration of Justice. 
Occupation: Attorney. 
Former president, Gary Bar Association. 
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IOWA ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Karl L. LeCompte, chairman, Corydon Times, Corydon: 
Occupation : Publisher, Corydon Times 


Former Member, U.S. House of Representatives (76th through 85th sess.). 
Mrs. Harriet Baum, vice chairman and secretary, 401 Iowa Street, Manchester: 


Occupation: Real estate broker. 

Member, Governor’s commission on human relations. 
Rev. John J. Gorman, Assumption Church, Granger: 

Subcommittees: Education and housing. 

Occupation : Catholic priest. 

Member, Governor’s commission on human relations. 
Donald E. Johnson, West Branch: 

Subcommittee : Employment. 

Occupation : President, Johnson’s Hatcheries, Inc. 


Member, executive committee, Governor’s commission on human relations. 


Nathan Levinson, 22144 South Federal Street, Mason City: 

Subcommittee: Public accommodations. 
Occupation : Attorney. 
Member, Governor’s commission on human relations. 

James B. Morris, Sr., 223% Locust Street, Des Moines: 
Occupation: Attorney. 

Publisher, Iowa Bystander. 

W. Lawrence Oliver, 416 East Sixth Street, Des Moines: 
Subcommittee: Local administration of justice. 
Occupation: Attorney. 

Other committee study topic: Voting. 


KANSAS ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Mrs. Victor W. Haflich, chairman, Box 642, Garden City: 
Occupation: Secretary of Kansas Baptist Women. 
President, Kansas Farm Women Bureau. 


A. B. Howard, vice chairman and secretary, 453 Minnesota Avenue, Kansas 


City : 

Subcommittees: Public accommodations and voting. 
Occupation: Attorney. 
Former municipal court judge. 

George B. Collins, 214 North Bluff Street, Wichita: 
Subcommittee: Education. 
Occupation: Attorney. 
Kansas State Board of Regents, 1958. 

Pete Esquivel, 1003 South Summit, Arkansas City: 
Subcommittee: Migratory workers. 
Occupation: Air transport worker, Boeing. 
Junior director, American GI Forum for Kansas. 

Dr. Harry Levinson, 1129 Webster Street, Topeka. 
Subcommittee: Housing. 
Occupation: Director, Division of Industrial Mental Health, 

Foundation. 

Member, American Psychological Association. 

Chester L. Mize, Jr., L.F.M. Manufacturing Co., Atchison : 
Subcommittee: Employment. 
Occupation: Vice president, L.F.M. Manufacturing Co. 
Former member, Kansas Antidiscrimination Commission, 


KENTUCKY ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Hal H. Thurmond, chairman, Post Office Box 319, Hopkinsville : 
Occupation: President, Blue Block Co., Ine. 
manufacturer ). 
President, Hopkinsville Chamber of Commerce; 
visory Committee on Mental Health. 


Menninger 


(concrete building products 


member, Governor’s Ad- 
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Jesse J. Dukeminier, Jr., vice chairman, University of Kentucky College of Law, 
Lexington: 
Occupation: Professor of law, University of Kentucky. 
Member, Lexington Planning Commission: director, Lexington Citizens As- | 
sociation. 
Mrs. Herman G. Hndamaker, secretary, 542 Garden Drive, Louisville: 
Occupation : Housewife. 
Past president, Louisville section, National Council of Jewish Women. 
Dr. R. B. Atwood, president, Kentucky State College, Frankfort : 
Occupation: President, Kentucky State College. 
Chairman, Kentucky Council on Human Relations. 
Rev. Walter C. House, 2309 Taylorsville Road, Louisville : 
Occupation: Executive director, Temperance League of Kentucky. 
Member, executive committee, National Temperance League 
Committee study topics: Education, housing, and voting. 
Dr. Albert W. Dent, secretary (acting), president's office, Dillard University, New 
Orleans: 
Occupation: President, Dillard University 
Rey. William T. Hanady, Jr., 149 North 14th Street, Baton Rouge: 
Occupation: Minister, St. Mark Methodist Church 
Dr. Rufus C. Harris, president’s office, Tulane University, New Orleans: 
Occupation : President, Tulane University 
Floyd B. James, 1500 North Trenton Street, Ruston: 
Occupation: President, T. L. James & Co., Inc. 
Harvey H. Posner, 137 St. Ferdinand Street, Baton Rouge: 
Occupation: Attorney. 
Rev. Alexander O. Sigur, Catholic Student Center, Southwestern Louisiana In- 
stitute, Lafayette: 
Occupation: Priest, Catholic Student Center. 


MAINE ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Judge Albert Beliveau, vice chairman, Rumford: 
Occupation: Attorney. 
Retired justice of Maine Supreme Judicial Court. 
Benjamin Dorsky, 199 Exchange Street, Bangor: 
Occuption : President, Maine Federation of Labor. 
Frank Hussey, Presque Isle: 
Occupation : Executive director, Maine Potato Council. 
President, Maine Council of Farmers. 
Mrs. Kenneth C. M. Sills, 134 Vaughan Street, Portland: 
Occupation : Housewife. 
Widow, former president of Bowdoin College. 
Committee study topics: Education, housing, and voting. 


MARYLAND ADVISORY COM MITTEE 


Harry A. Cole, chairman, 1534 Druid Hill Avenue, Baltimore: 
Subcommittee: Voting. 
Occupation: Attorney. 
Former Maryland State Senator; former assistant attorney general of 
Maryland. 
Mrs. Robert W. King, vice chairman, 8912 Mohawk Lane, Bethesda : 
Occupation : Housewife. 
Past president, Maryland division, American Association of University 
Women. 
Patrick Zembower, secretary, Post Office Box 177, Glen Burnie : 
Occupation: International representative, United Rubber Workers, AFL- 
CIO. 
Dr. John T. Williams, Maryland State College, Princess Anne: 
Subcommittee: Housing. 
Occupation: President, Maryland State College at Princess Anne. 
Vice president, Eastern Shore Civie Association. 
George Hubbard, Baltimore: 
Occupation : Attorney, member of State parole board. 
Charles M. Downey, Williamsport : 
Occupation: Partner, machinery and feed sales. 
Former State senator. 
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MASSACHIUSETTS ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Edward W. Brooke, chairman, 11 Pemberton Square, Boston : 

Subcommittee: Housing. 
Occupation: Attorney. 
Former director, Urban League of Greater Boston. 

Maxwell Cohen, secretary, 27 School Street, Boston : 
Subcommittee: Housing. 

Occupation: Attorney. 
Past national commander, Jewish War Veterans. 

Anthony L. Campos, 243 Broadway, Fall River: 

Occupation: President, Local 261, United Rubber Workers. 

Clarence E. Elam, 340 Walnut Avenue, Boston: 
Subcommittee: Voting. 

Occupation: Chairman, Licensing Board for Boston. 
Member, Greater Boston Urban League. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Francis J. Lally, Pilot Publishing Co., 49 Franklin Street, Boston: 
Occupation: Catholic clergyman; editor, The Pilot. 
Chaplain, Catholic Interracial Council. 

Mrs. Roger L. Putnam, 254 Union Street, Springfield: 
Occupation: Housewife. 

National president, Catholic Scholarships for Negroes. 
Committee study topics: 


Employment, public accommodations, and migratory 
workers. 


MICHIGAN ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Charles E. Wilson, chairman, 1350 North Woodward Avenue, 
Occupation: Retired industrialist. 

Former president of the General Motors Corp.; former U.S. 
Defense. 

Frank J. Manley, secretary, 1501 Welch Boulevard, Flint: 
Occupation: Director, the Mott Foundation program. 

Louis J. Berman, 216 South Division Street, Whitehall : 
Occupation: Publisher, Whitehall Forum. 

Former president, Michigan Press Association. 

Msgr. Arthur F. Bukowski, 1607 Robinson, Grand Rapids: 
Occupation : Catholic priest and president of Aquinas College. 
Vice president, Michigan Coordinating Council on Civil Rights. 

Mrs. Thomas F. McAllister, 1530 Milton Street SE., Grand Rapids: 
Occupation: Housewife. 

Member, Grand Rapids Chapter, Municipal Human Relations Commission ; 
former member, Governor’s study commission on civil rights. 

Mrs. Jessie Jai McNeil, 150 Longfellow Avenue, Detroit: 

Occupation: Housewife. 
President, Michigan Council of United Church Women. 

Frank Merriman, Deckerville: 

Occupation: Farm leader. 


sirmingham: 


Secretary of 


Member. board of trustees of Michigan State University of Agriculture & 
Applied Science. 
August Scholle, 716 Lothrop, Detroit: 
Occupation: President, Michigan AFL-CIO. 
Edward M. Turner, 5100 Beaubien, Detroit: 
Occupation: Attorney. 
President, Michigan Conference of Branches, National 
Advancement of Colored People. 
Committee study topics: Education, employment and 
labor, and local administration of justice. 


Association for the 


practices, migratory 


MINNESOTA ADVISORY COM MITTEE 


Stephen H. Fligelman, chairman, 216 Wilshire Walk, Hopkins: 
Occupation: Personnel and public relations director, United 


Gas Co. 


Former member, Minnesota 


Petroleum 


Fair Employment Practices Commission; vice 
chairman, executive committee, Minnesota-Dakotas Regional Board, Anti 
Defamation League of B’nai B'rith. 
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Cecil E. Newman, vice chairman, 3744 Fourth Avenue South, Minneapolis: 
Subcommittee : Housing. 
Occupation: Publisher and editor, Minneapolis Spokesman and St. Paul 
Recorder. 
Member, board of trustees, National Urban League; member, mayor’s coun- 
cil on human relations. 
Mrs. Demetrius C. Santrizos, secretary, 2124 Garfield Avenue South, Apartment 9, 
Minneapolis: 
Subcommittee: Voting. 
Occupation : Housewife. 
Public relations chairman, United Committee for Indians in Twin Cities. 
George C. Durenberger, St. John’s University, Collegeville: 
Subcommittee : Education. 
Occupation : Director of athletics, St. John’s University. 
Member, State board of physical education; former diocesan president, 
president, Council of Catholic Men. 
Dr. Clemens M. Granskon, 1308 St. Olaf Avenue, Northfield : 
Subcommittee : Education. 
Occupation : President, St. Olaf College. 
Member, Board of Publications, Evangelical Lutheran Church; past presi- 
dent, Association of Minnesota Colleges. 
John deJ. Pemberton, Jr., 228 Northwestern Bank Building, Rochester : 
Subcommittee : Housing. 
Occupation : Attorney. 
President, Minnesota Chapter, American Civil Liberties Union. 
Carl T. Schuneman, 401 Wabasha Street, St. Paul: 
Occupation : Chairman of the board, Dayton Schuneman Co. 
Former president, St. Paul Urban League. 
Rev. George A. Smith, Post Office Box 264, Cass Lake: 
Subcommittee: Voting. 
Occupation : Episcopalian clergyman. 
Member, State of Minnesota Governor’s Human Rights Commission. 


MISSISSIPPI ADVISORY COM MITTEE 


Rey. Murray Cox, chairman pro tem, 2316 22d Avenue, Gulfport : 
Occupation: Methodist minister. 
Member, Mississippi Conference of the Methodist Church. 
Dr. James Lucius Allen, vice chairman and secretary, 1323 12th Avenue South, 
Columbus: 
Occupation : Pharmacist. 
Trustee, Okolona Episcopal College; vice president, Security Life Insurance 
Co. ; director, Tri-State Bank of Memphis, Tenn. 
Dr. A. B. Britton, 1510 Whitfield Mills Road, Jackson: 
Occupation : Physician. 
Member, board of directors, YMCA; secretary, Legislative Assembly of 
Mississippi Medical & Surgical Association. 
Adm. Robert P. Briscoe, Route No. 5, Liberty: 
Occupation : Retired naval officer. 
Former NATO commander of southeastern Europe. 
Jane Menefee Schutt (Mrs. Wallis I.), 955 Pecan Boulevard, Jackson: 
Occupation : Housewife. 


President, Mississippi United Church Women; vice president, Middle Mis- 


sissippi Council, Girl Scouts of America. 
MISSOURI ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Mrs. Frankie M. Freeman, secretary, 1209 North Grand, St. Louis: 
Subcommittee : Housing. 
Occupation : Attorney. 
Associate general counsel, St. Louis Housing Authority. 

Dr. Lorenzo Green, 1204 East Atchinson, Jefferson City : 
Subcommittee : Education : 
Occupation : Professor, Lincoln University. 


Chairman, Human Rights Committee, Missouri Association for Social 


Welfare. 
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Abe J. Kaplan, 2912 West 67th Terrace, Kansas City : 
Subcommittee: Voting. 
Occupation : President, Kaplan Fabrics. 
Shairman, Community Relations Bureau, Kansas City Jewish Foundation. 
Dean J. Norman McDonough, 515 Purdue Avenue, University City : 
Occupation : Dean and professor of law, St. Louis University. 
John I. Rollings, 1401 Hampton, Room 105, St. Louis: 
Subcommittee : Voting. 
Occupation : President, Missouri State Council, AFL-CIO. 
Rev. Arnold A. Wessler, Concordia Publishing House, 3558 South 
Avenue, St. Louis: 
Occupation : Lutheran clergyman. 
Editor, the St. Louis Lutheran and executive secretary of the Council of 
Lutheran Churches. 


Jefferson 


MONTANA ADVISORY COM MITTEE 


Dean Robert E. Sullivan, chairman, Montana State University, Missoula: 
Occupation : Dean, Montana State University Law School. 
Stephen C. DeMers, vice chairman, 40 East Broadway, Butte: 
Occupation : Manager, Land Department, Montana Power Co. 
Member, Montana Inter-Tribal Policy Board; vice president, Montana Com- 
mittee on Human Relations. 
T. Mark Radcliffe, Secretary, 1220 Waukeska, Helena : 
Occupation: Administrator, Airport Division, Montana Aeronautics Com- 
mission. 
Thomas J. Hocking, 341 Francis Street, Glasgow : 
Occupation : Owner of the Glasgow Office Supply. 
Former publisher, Glasgow Courier. 
Arthur F. Lamey, Post Office Box 2529, 500 Electric Building, Billings: 
Occupation : Attorney. 
Former president, Yellowstone County Bar Association. 
Committee study topics: Education, housing, and voting. 


NEBRASKA ADVISORY COM MITTER 


Mrs. Harold A. Prince, chairman, 2001 West Charles, Grand Island: 
Occupation: Housewife. 
Former president, Nebraska League of Women Voters; former chairman, 
Nebraska Board of Control. 
Harry B. Cohen, vice chairman and secretary, 737 Omaha National Bank Build- 
ing, Omaha: 
Occupation: Attorney. 
Former president, Omaha Bar Association; member, Omaha Board, Anti- 
Defamation League of B'nai B'rith. 
Rev. Henry W. Casper, S.J., the Creighton University, Omaha: 
Occupation : Catholic priest and associate professor of history. 
Former dean of Graduate School, Creighton University. 
Neil B. Danberg, 607-1504 Dodge Street, Omaha: 
Occupation : Director, City of Omaha Human Relations Commission. 
Nebraska regional director, National Conference of Christians and Jews. 
Mrs. Morris C. Leonard, 3170 Van Dorn Street, Lincoln: 
Occupation : Instructor, University of Nebraska. 
Former State president, Nebraska United Church Women. 
Dr. Fay Smith, Imperial: 
Occupation : Physician and surgeon. 
President, Nebraska State Medical Association. 
Roy M. White, 2710 Franklin Street, Omaha: 
Occupation : Chemist, State department of agriculture. 
Committee study topics : Education, housing, and voting. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Richard F. Upton, chairman, 14 Park Street, Concord : 
Occupation: Attorney. 
Former Speaker of New Hampshire House of Representatives; member, 
Commission on Interstate Cooperation. 
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Mrs. Harriet Knox Ellis, vice chairman and secretary, Hurricane Road, Keene: 

Occupation : Housewife. 

President, Associated Women of New Hampshire Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion; member, New Hampshire Advisory Board of American Baptist 
Women. 

Earl Bourdon, 49 Fremont Street, Claremont : 
Occupation : Staff representative, United Steelworkers of America. 
Member, New Hampshire Committee for Equal Rights. 

Channing Evans, 399 Willard Street, Berlin : 

Occupation: Proprietor, Evans Department Store. 

Former president, Berlin B’nai B'rith Lodge No. 959; former president, 
Berlin Chamber of Commerce. 

Philip deGaspe Labomarde, Indian Rock Road, Nashua : 

Occupation: Chief engineer and treasurer, the International Paper Box 
Machine Co. 

Former wing commander, New Hampshire wing, Civil Air Patrol. 

Committee study topics: Education, employment, housing, local administration 
of justice, migratory workers, public accommodations, and voting. 


NEW JERSEY ADVISORY COM MITTEE 


John A. Waddington, chairman, Rural Delivery 3, Salem: 
Subcommittee: Voting. 
Occupation : Personnel supervisor, Du Pont Co. 
Member, New Jersey State Senate; chairman, Salem County Council for 
Human Relations. 
Thomas Lazzio, secretary, 25 Doremus Street, Paterson: 
Subcommittee: Voting. 
Occupation: President, local 300, United Auto Workers, AFL-CIO. 
Member, President’s Committee on Education; former member, New Jersey 
State Legislature. 
Mrs. Millicent H. Fenwick, Bernardsville: 
Subcommittee: Voting. 
Occupation : Contributing editor, Conde Nast Publications, Inc. 
Former member, board of education; chairman, Bernardsville Recreation 
Board. 
Harry Hazelwood, Jr., 60 Park Place, Newark: 
Subcommittee: Housing. 
Occupation: Municipal judge of Newark. 
Former assistant prosecutor, Essex County. 
Mrs. Edward L. Katzenbach, 2 Stanworth Lane, Princeton: 
Subcommittee: Education. 
Occupation : President, New Jersey State Board of Education. 
Trustee, Rutgers University; formed member, Trenton Housing Authority. 


NEW MEXICO ADVISORY COM MITTEI 


Samuel! Z. Montoya, chairman, 216 Sombrio Drive, Santa Fe: 
Occupation : Senior judge of Santa Fe district court. 
Hobart L. La Grone. 1311 Eighth Street, NW., Albuquerque: 
Occupation: U.S. postal employee. 
President, Albuquerque chapter, and director, southwestern region, National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People. 
Myer Rosenberg, 11014 North Canyon, Carlsbad: 
Occupation: Attorney. 
Former Carlsbad representative, Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith. 
John Field Simms, Jr., Post Office Box 88, Albuquerque : 
Occupation: Attorney 
Former Governor of New Mexico. 
Committee study topics: Education, housing, and voting. 
Irvin Santiago, (replacement), New Laguna: 
Occupation: Secretary of pueblo of Laguna. 
William Booker Kelly (replacement), Santa Fe: 
Occupation : Attorney. 
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NEVADA ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


William P. Horgan, chairman, Post Office Box 1050, Reno: 
Subcommittee: Voting. 
Occupation: Retail hardware merchant. 
President, Reno Chamber of Commerce. 
Mrs. Lillian Collins, vice chairman and secretary, 416 Nevada Highway, Boulder 
City : 
Occupation : Real estate broker and insurance agent. 
Former president, Boulder City Women’s Club; vice president, Las Vegas 
Insurance Women. 
Wendell Bunker, 913 East Charleston Boulevard, Las Vegas: 
Occupation : Real estate broker. 
Former Las Vegas City Commissioner. 
Edwin A. Robinson, 1176 Murray Street, Ely: 
Occupation : Coowner, Nevada Truck Line Co. 
Director, Nevada Trucking Association. 
Woodrow Wilson, 313 Van Buren Street, Las Vegas: 
Subcommittee: Education. 
Occupation : Treasurer, West Side Federal Credit Union. 
Executive board, Las Vegas chapter, National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. 
Committee study topics: Employment, housing, migratory workers, and public 
accommodations. 
NEW YORK ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Dr. Buell Gordon Gallagher, chairman, 133 Convent Avenue, New York City: 
Occupation : President, City College of New York. 
Dr. Anna P. Burrell, 614 Linden Avenue, Buffalo: 
Occupation: Professor of education and psychology, University College for 
Teachers at Buffalo. 
Elmer A. Carter, 270 Broadway, New York City: 
Occupation: Chairman, New York State Commission 
tion. 
Hubert T. Delany, 100 Williams Street, New York City: 
Occupation: Attorney. 
Former judge, domestic relations court; former commissioner of Taxes and 
assessinents of New York City. 
Harold P. Herman, 240 Rockaway Avenue, Valley Stream, Long Island: 
Occupation: Attorney. 
Former member, Catholic Interracial Council; former member, New York 
State Assembly. 
Dr. William J. Knox, 21 Woodman Park, Rochester : 
Occupation : Research Associate, Eastman Kodak Co. 
Dr. Milton R. Konvitz, 220 Forest Home Drive, Ithaca: 
Occupation: Professor of industrial and labor relations; 
Cornell University. 
Joseph Monserrat, 322 West 45th Street, New York City : 
Occupation: Director, Migration Division, Department of Labor, Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico. 
Whitney N. Seymour, 120 Broadway, New York: 
Occupation: Attorney. 


Against Discrimina- 


professor of law, 






President-elect, American Bar Association; chairman of the board, Freedom 
House. 
Committee study topics: Education, employment, housing, immigration, mi- 
gratory workers, and voting. 
Fortune R. Pope (replacement), New York: 
Occupation: Publisher, president of radio station WHOM. 


NORTH CAROLINA ADVISORY COM MITTEE 


McNeill Smith, chairman, 700 Jefferson Standard Building, 
Occupation: Attorney. 
President, American Business Club and American Freedom 


Greensboro: 


Association. 
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Asa T. Spaulding, vice chairman, Durham: 
Subcommittees : Employment and voting. 
Occupation: President, North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Director, Mechanics and Farmers Bank; former U.S. Representative, 
UNESCO. 
Mrs. Margaret R. Vogt, secretary, 1127 Delane Avenue, Wilson: 
Subcommittee: Housing. 
Occupation: Housewife. 
Millard Barbee, 2603 Ashe Street, Durham: 
Subcommittees : Employment and voting. 
Occupation: President, North Carolina Federation, AFL-CIO 
Paul R. Ervin, 200 Law Building, Charlotte: 
Subcommittee: Education. 
Occupation: Attorney. 
Former member, North Carolina General Assembly; chairman, Judicial 
Council of the Methodist Church. 
Conrad O. Pearson, 203% East Chapel Hill Street, Durham: 
Subcommittee: Voting. 
Occupation: Attorney. 
Counsel, North Carolina State Conference of National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. 
Curtiss Todd, 1721 First Street NE., Winston-Salem: 
Subcommittee: Education. 
Occupation: Attorney. 
Member, executive committee, Winston-Salem Urban League 
Marion A. Wright, Linville Falls: 
Subcommittee: Educatien. 
Occupation: Attorney (retired). 


Former president, Southern Regional Council 
NORTH DAKOTA ADVISORY COMMITTEI 


Dr. George H. Starcher, chairman, University of North Dakota, Grand Forks: 
Subcommittee : Education. 
Occupation : President, University of North Dakota. 
Rey. James W. L. Keller, vice chairman and secretary, Box 1362, Jamestown : 
Occupation : Lutheran clergyman. 
District chairman, Committee for Christian Social Action 
Arley R. Bjella, Box 1343, Williston : 
Occupation : Attorney. 
President, North Dakota Bar Association. 
Mrs. James Morris, 930 Seventh Street, Bismarck: 
Subcommittee : Voting. 
Occupation : Housewife. 
Former national president, American Legion Auxiliary. 
Herbert G. Nilles, 504 Black Building, Fargo: 
Subcommittee : Housing. 
Occupation : Attorney. 
Member, house of delegates; past president, North Dakota State Bar As- 
sociation. 
David Edward Garcia, Jr., 11 Bangs Block, Devils Lake: 
Occupation: Attorney. 
States attorney, Ramsey County; vice president, State Jaycees. 
Other committee study topics: Migratory workers and Indians. 


OHIO ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Mrs. Kathryn S. Mansell, chairman, 214 South Broadway, Medina : 
Occupation : Housewife. 
Member, Medina City Council. 
Robert I. Westheimer, vice chairman, 326 Walnut Street, Cincinnati 
Occupation : Investment banker. 
Member, national executive committee, Family Service Association of | 
America. 
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Morris Riger, secretary, 2597 Shaker Road, Cleveland Heights : 
Subcommittee : Housing. 
Occupation : Regional director, Textile Workers of America. 
Chairman, Civil Rights Commission, AFL-CIO. 
James Slater Gibson, 209 Gardner Building, Toledo : 
Subcommittee: Voting. 
Occupation : Attorney. 
Former member, Governor’s Advisory Commission on Civil Rights. 
Rev. C. Leroy Hacker, 386 West Clark Street, Springfield : 
Subcommittee : Housing. 
Occupation : Baptist minister. 
Former member, Governor’s Advisory Commission on Civil Rights. 
Norris H. Olson, 35 West Jeffrey Place, Columbus: 
Occupation : Secretary-treasurer, Plaskolite Co., Inc. 
Board of directors, Columbus Area Council of Churches. 
Rocco J. Russo, 17201 Judson Drive, Cleveland : 
Subcommittee : Education. 
Occupation : Attorney. 
Walter A, Rutensky, 4315 Sheration Drive, Parma: 
Subcommittee : Education. 
Occupation : Sales consultant. 
Cosmopolitan committee (ethnic leadership). 


OKLAHOMA ADVISORY COM MITTEE 


John Rogers, chairman, Drew Building, Post Office 
Subcommittee: Education. 
Occupation: Attorney and business executive. 
Trustee and former dean, University of Tulsa Law School. 
Dr. Eugene 8S. Briggs, vice chairman, Enid: 
Occupation: President, Phillips University. 
Former president, International Association of Lions Clubs. 
Dr. Jack Stauffer Wilkes, secretary, Oklahoma City University, 2501 North 
Blackwelder, Oklahoma City: 
Occupation: President, Oklahoma City University. 
Charles R. Anthony, Post Office Box 994, 701 North Broadway, Oklahoma City: 
Occupation: President, C. R. Anthony Co. (retail department store chain). 
Hicks Epton, Drawer 131, Wewoka: 
Occupation: Attorney. 
Former president, Oklahoma Bar Association ; 
mittee on Higher Education. 
©. Felton Gayles, 202 South Drexel, Guthrie: 
Occupation : Director of athletics, Langston University. 
Committee study topics: Administration of justice, education, employment, 
housing, and voting. 


sox 911, Tulsa: 


member, Governor’s Com- 


OREGON ADVISORY COM MITTEE 


Charles A. Sprague, chairman, 280 Church Street, Salem: 
Subcommittee: Education. 

Occupation: Publisher and editor, Oregon Statesman. 
Former Governor of Oregon. 

David Robinson, vice chairman, 2424 Northeast 17th Avenue, Portland: 
Subcommittees: Employment and migratory workers. 
Occupation: Attorney. 

Former grand president, Anti-Defamation League of B'nai 
chairman, Oregon Fair Employment Practices Commission. 

Mrs. Ulysses G. Plummer, Jr., secretary, 3975 Northeast Mallory Avenue, Port- 

land: 
Subcommittee: Public accommodations. 
Occupation: Social worker. 
Former president, Oregon Association of Colored Women. 

Dr. Joel Bereman, University of Oregon, Eugene: 
Subcommittee: Housing. 

Occupation: Professor of sociology, University of Oregon. 
Director, workshop in intergroup relations, University of 


B’rith; former 


Oregon. 
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Monroe M. Sweetland, 2006 McLaughlin Boulevard, Milwaukee: 
Subcommittee: Transportation and voting. 
Occupation: Publisher and editor, Milwaukee Review. 
Member, Oregon State Senate. 


PENNSYLVANIA ADVISORY COM MITTEE 


George J. Barco, chairman, 357 Center Street, Meadville: 
Subcommittee: Voting. 
Occupation: Attorney. 
Former president, National Community TV Association; former deputy at 
torney general of Pennsylvania. 
Robert H. Pitt, vice chairman, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia : 
Subcommittee : Education. 
Occupation : Dean of admissions, University of Pennsylvania. 
Member, advanced-placement commission, college entrance examination 
board. 
W. Beverly Carter, Jr., secretary, 4307 Dakota Street, Pittsburgh: 
Subcommittee : Housing. 
Occupation: Publisher, Pittsburgh Courier. 
Vice president, National Newspapers Publishers Association; director, 
United Fund of Pittsburgh. 
William T. Coleman, Jr., 2635 Fidelity Philadelphia Trust Building, Phila- 
delphia : 
Subcommittee : Public accommodations. 
Occupation : Attorney. 
Director, NAACP Legal Education and Defense Fund, Inc.; member, Phila- 
delphia Community Chest, Inc. 
Mrs. Earl J. Leffler, 1109 Washington Street, Lebanon : 
Subcommittee: Migratory workers. 
Occupation : Director, family and children’s service, Lebanon County Menta) 
Association. 
Home and school visitor, Lebanon School District. 
John J. O’Connell, 329 Cherry Street, Scranton: 
Subcommittee: Employment. 
Oecupation : President, Consolidated Molded Products Corp 
President, Scranton Chamber of Commerce. 
James A. Sipe, 335 Anthony Street, Pittsburgh: 
Subcommittee: Employment. 
Occupation : President, Local 171, Motion Picture Machine Operators Union 
Former deputy secretary of labor of Pennsylvania. 


RHODE ISLAND ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Nivelle Beaubien, chairman, 310 Roger Williams Avenue, Rumford : 
Subcommittee: Housing ; 
Occupation: Assistant manager, Industrial National Bank (Six Corners 
Branch ) 
Joseph K. Levy, vice chairman, 741 Elmgrove Avenue, Providence : 
Subcommittee: Housing. 
Occupation: Treasurer, Gracious Living, Inc. 
General chairman, United Jewish Appeals of Providence 
Mrs. Newton P. Leonard, secretary, 341 Sharon Street, Providence: 
Subcommittee: Education. 
Occupation : Housewife. 
Former president, National Parent-Teacher Association; Rhode Island 
Council of Community Service. 
Dr. Barry Marks, Department of English, Brown University, Providence: 
Subcommittee : Housing 
Occupation: Professor of literature, Brown University 


SOUTH CAROLINA ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


EK. R. “Rick” Melver, chairman pro tempore, Box 255, Conway : 
Occunration: Manager, building and sunply company 


President, South Carolina National Guard Association: board of directors, 
South Carolina Tuberculosis Association; chairman, Agricultural Com- 


mittee, Chamber of Commerce. 
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Dr. Thomas Carr McFall, vice chairman, 85 Morris Street, Charleston: 
Occupation: Physician. 
Medical director and administrator, Hospital and Training School at 
Charleston; member, South Carolina Hospital Advisory Council. 
Andrew McDowd Secrest, press secretary, Cheraw : 
Occupation : Editor and publisher, Cheraw Chronicle. 
Rev. James Herbert Nelson, 610 West Oakland Avenue, Sumter: 
Occupation : Presbyterian minister. 
Courtney Parker Siceloff, Frogmore: 
Occupation : Director, Penn Community Services. 
Dr. Dewey Maceo Duckett, Box 995, Rock Hill: 
Occupation: Physician. 
Member, South Carolina Council on Human Relations. 


SOUTH DAKOTA ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Frederic R. Cozad, chairman, Martin: 
Occupation: Attorney. 
Member, South Dakota Board of Charities and Corrections; former State’s 
attorney. 
Henry M. Shulkin, vice chairman, 702 East 21st Street, Sioux Falls: 
Occupation: Jeweler. 
ast president, Mt. Zion Temple. 
Mrs. Robert L. Ewart, secretary, Northville: 
Occupation: Housewife. 
Edward Bellati, 2100 North Maple, Watertown: 
Subcommittee: Education. 
Occupation: Businessman. 
Isaac H. Chase, Box 272, Rapid City : 
Subcommittee: Voting. 
Occupation: Real Estate. 
Former mayor of Rapid City. 
Dr. Ben Reifel, 820 South Main Street, Aberdeen : 
Occupation: Area Director, Aberdeen Area Office, Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
U.S. Department of Interior. 
Committee study topics: Education, housing, and voting. 


TENNESSEE ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Maclin P. Davis, chairman, 806 16th Avenue, North, Nashville: 
Subcommittee: Education. 
Occupation: President, Gray Iron Foundry. 
Mrs. Ben Russell, secretary, 824 Tusculum Boulevard, Greenville 
Subcommittee: Housing. 
Occupation: Housewife. 
Member, National Counseling Committee of the Department of Social Edu- 
eation and Action, United Presbyterian Church. 
Ellen Correll, 692 Poplar Avenue, Memphis: 
Occupation: Director of Christain education, St. Mary’s Cathedral. 
Member, Human Relations Council. 
George R. Dempster, Post Office Box 3127, Knoxville: 
Occupation: President, Dempster Brothers, Inc. 
Former city manager and mayor of Knoxville. 
Dr. John Hope II, Fisk University, Race Relations Department, Nashville. 
Subcommittee: Transportation. 
Occupation: Director of Industrial Relations, Race Relations Department, 
Fisk University. 
A. Maceo Walker, 480 Linden Avenue, Memphis: 
Subcommittee: Voting. 
Occupation: President, University Life Insurance Co.; president, Tri-State 
Bank. 


TEXAS ADVISORY COM MITTEE 


Judge Thomas B. Ramey, chairman, Citizens Bank Building, Tyler: 
Subcommittees: Education and housing. 
Occupation: Attorney. 
Former chairman, State board of education. 
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Jerome K. Crossman, secretary, 3400 Republic Bank Building, Dallas: | 
Subcommittees: Employment and housing. ; 
Occupation: President, Ryan Consolidated Petroleum Corp. 

Former president, Dallas Chamber of Commerce. | 

Col. William B. Bates, Bank of Southwest Building, Houston : 

Subcommittees: Administration of justice and employment. 
Occupation : Chairman of the board, Southwest Bank. 

Robert Lee Bobbitt, South Texas Building, San Antonio: 
Subcommittees: Administration of justice and voting. 
Occupation: Attorney. 

Former attorney general of Texas. 

J.S. Bridwell, Wichita Falls: 
Subcommittees: Voting and transportation. 
Occupation: Oil and ranching. 

Maurice R. Bullock, Post Office Box 336, Fort Stockton : 
Subcommittees: Administration of justice and transportation. 
Occupation: Attorney. 

Former president of the State Bar of Texas. 

Mack Hannah, Jr., 717 West Ninth Street, Port Arthur : 

Subcommittees: Employment and voting. 
Occupation: Realtor and investments. 
Chairman of the board, Texas Southern University. 

Dr. M. E. Sadler, President, Texas Christian University, Fort Worth : 
Subcommittees: Education and transportation. 
Occupation: President, Texas Christian University 

Dr. R. W. White, President, Baylor University, Waco: 
Subcommittees: Education and housing. 

Occupation: President, Baylor University. 


UTAH ADVISORY COMMITTEE | 


Adam M. Dunean, chairman, 1935 South Main Street, Salt Lake City: 
Occupation: Attorney. 
Member, Utah Legislature; Governor’s committee on human relations; Utah 
representative, American Civil Liberties Union. 
Edwin B. Shriver, vice chairman, 707 East 50 South, Provo: 
Subcommittee: Jewish minority. 
Occupation: Retail merchant. 
Past moderator, Congregationalist Church of Utah; chairman, Provo Civil 
Service Commission. 
Mrs. C. Hardin Branch, secretary, 2570 Verona Circle, Salt Lake City : 
Subcommittee: Greek ancestry minority. 
Occupation: Housewife. 
Organizer, League of Women Voters: chairman, Social Action Committee, 
Salt Lake City Council of Churches. 
Dan Louis Baker, 1537 South 15th Street, Salt Lake City: 
Subcommittee: Mexican minority. 
Occupation : School administrator. 
Past president, Utah Secondary Principals’ Association. 
Rey. Stuart W. Olbrich, Post Office Box 558, Vernal: 
Subcommittee: Indian minority. 
Occupation: Congregationalist clergyman. 
Former State moderater, United Church of Christ. 
James W. Quinn, 522 Seventh Avenue, Salt Lake City: 
Subcommittee: Japanese minority. 
Occupation: Accounting executive, Merchant Shippers’ Association. 
Catholic diocesan lay chairman, Boy Scouts of America. 
Mrs. Thomas W. Richmond, 453 East Seventh South, Salt Lake City: 
Subcommittee: Negro minority. 
Occupation: Social worker 
Past grand officer, Order of Eastern Star. 


Other committee study topics: Education, housing, employment, and voting 
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| VERMONT ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
John 8. Hooper, chairman, Brattleboro: 
| Subcommittee : Employment. 


Occupation : Editor, Brattleboro Reformer. 
| Former chairman, Vermont State Board of Education. 
Miss Mary Jean Simpson, secretary, Greenshingles, East Craftsbury : 
Subcommittee : Education. 
Vermont representative, public affairs committee, National YWCA; 
ber, Citizen’s Study Committee on Corrections for Vermont. 
Judge Bernard R. Dick, Gryphon Building, Rutland : 
Subcommittee: Public accommodations. 
Occupation : Attorney. 
Former judge of Rutland County municipal court. 
Louis Lisman, 191 College Street, Burlington : 
Subcommittee : Housing. 
Occupation : Attorney. 
Member, executive committee, New England Regional Advisory Board, Anti- 
Defamation League for past 10 years. 
Mrs. Archibald (Josephine Lyons) Peisch, Norwich: 
Occupation : Secretary, Archibald Peisch & Co. (accounting firm). 
Member, Vermont State Board of Recreation. 
Other comittee study topic: Voting. 


mem- 


VIRGINIA ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


J. Randolph Tucker, Jr., chairman, 1407 State-Planters Bank Building, Rich- 


mond: 
Occupation : Attorney. 
| Former member, House of Delegates of Virginia. 


J. Maynard Magruder, vice chairman, 2525 Wilson Boulevard, Arlington: 
Subcommititee : Housing. 
Occupation : Attorney. 
‘tah Former member, House of Delegates of Virginia. 
Mrs. Frances Rogers Hartz, Secretary, Post Office Box 38, Waverly : 
Subcommittee : Public housing. 
Occupation : Housewife. 
Former president, Virginia Federation of Women’s Clubs; member, State 
Civil Board of Welfare and Institutions. 
W. C. Daniel, Post Office Box 2272, Danville: 
Subcommittee: Voting. 
Occupation: Textile manufacturer; assistant to President, Dan River Mills, 
Inc. 
ittee, Former national commander of American Legion. 
Dr. L. C. Downing, 31 Centre Avenue NW., Roanoke: 
Subcommittee : Voting. 
Occupation : Physician. 
Member, Roanoke School Board. 
Herbert J. Gerst, 8005 Blandford Road, Norfolk : 
Subcommittee : Education. 
Occupation : Attorney. 
Former president, Norfolk Community Fund. 
Hon. Floyd Landreth, Galax: 
Subcommittee : Education. 
Occupation : Attorney. 
State senator. 


WASHINGTON ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Arthur G. Barnett, chairman, 1304 Northern Life Tower, Seattle, Wash.: 
Occupation: Attorney. 
voting. Samuel W. Tarshis, vice chairman, 121 Boren Avenue North, Seattle: 
Subcommittee: Education and housing. 
| Occupation: Wholesale furniture dealer. 
President, district 4, B’nai B'rith: former member, National Commission 
of Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith. 
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Mrs. John C. Reese, secretary, West 1218 20th Avenue, Spokane: 
Subcommittee: Education and housing. 
Occupation: Housewife. 
Chairman of the Cosmopolitan Club and Spokane Institute of International 
Relations. 
Miss Soester I. Anthon, Post Office Box 1047, Yakima: 
Subcommittee: Voting. 
Occupation: News editor, Yakima Morning Herald. 
Chairman, Yakima City Planning Commission; secretary, Central Washing- 
ton Fair Board. 
Harold J. Gibson, 1104 Mercer Street, Seattle: 
Subcommittee: Education and housing. 
Occupation : General vice president, northwest division, International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists. 
Charles M. Stokes, 527 Peoples Building, Seattle: 
Subcommittee: Education and housing. 
Occupation: Attorney. 
Member, Washington State Legislature; former member, Seattle Civie 
Unity Committee. 
David E. Williams, Cannon Building, Richland: 
Subcommittees: Education and housing. 
Occupation: Attorney. 
Member, executive board, State Labor Council; former member, Tri Cities 
Committee on Human Relations. 


WEST VIRGINIA ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Miles C. Stanley, chairman, 1624 Kanawha Boulevard, Charleston: 
Subcommittee: Housing. 
Occupation: President, West Virginia Labor Federation (AFL-CIO). 
Howard V. Corcoran, vice chairman and secretary, Elmwood Place, Wheeling: 
Subcommittee : Voting. 
Occupation : Owner of Corcoran’s Church Goods Co. 
B. Paul Broida, 1800 Market Street, Parkersburg: 
Subcommittee: Education. 
Occupation: President, Broida, Stone & Thomas Department Store. 
Miss Helen Goldsborough, Leland Orchard, Shepherdstown : 
Subcommittee: Housing. 
Occupation: Owner of the Leland Orchard. 
Member, State Federation of Womens’ Clubs. 
Mrs. Douglas C. Tomkies, 166 Woodland Drive, Huntington: 
Subcommittee: Voting. 
Occupation : Educator of preschool children. 
Former president of West Virginia Division, American Association of Uni- 
versity Women. 


WISCONSIN ADVISORY COM MITTEE 


Dr. Fred O. Pinkham, chairman, Ripon College, Ripon: 
Occupation: President, Ripon College. 
Bruno V. Bitker, vice chairman, 208 East Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee: 
Subcommittee: Local administration of justice. 
Occupation : Attorney. 
Former member, Governor's Commission on Human Rights; former chair- 
man, State public utility arbitration board. 
Mrs. Theodore W. Coggs, secretary. 3432 North 16th Street, Milwaukee: 
Subcommittees : Education, health, and housing. 
Occupation : Housewife. 
Former member, Governor’s Commission on Human Rights. 
George W. Hamilton, 2843 North 18th Street, Milwaukee: 
Subcommittees: Employment and housing. 
Occupation: Attorney. 
Chairman, State Committee on Fair Employment Practices; former admin- 
istrative assistant to the Governor, Virgin Islands. 
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Victor I. Minahan, Jr., Appleton Post Crescent, Appleton : 
Subcommittees: Migratory workers and public accommodation. 
Occupation: Editor, Appleton Post Crescent. 

Member, Governor’s Commission on Human Rights. 
Peter G. Pappas, 616 Exchange Building, LaCrosse: 
Occupation: Attorney. 
Former executive legal counsel to the Governor of Wisconsin. 
Other committee study topics: Cooperating agencies, justice, and voting. 


WYOMING ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Rev. John P. McConnell, chairman, Union Presbyterian Church, 215 South 11th 
Street, Laramie: 
Subcommittee : Education. 
Occupation : Minister, Union Presbyterian Church. 

Mrs. Nellie F. Scott, vice chairman, Post Office Box 305, Fort Washakie: 
Subcommittee : Housing and local conditions regarding Indians. 
Occupation : Housewife. 

Chairman of Araphoe Business Council. 
Mrs. P. E. Daley, secretary, 706 14th Street, Rawlins: 
Subcommittee : Housing and voting. 
Occupation : Housewife. 
Former State president, American Association of University Women. 

Melvin M. Fillerup, 2007 Kerper Boulevard, Cody: 

Subcommittee: Education and housing. 
Occupation : Attorney. 
President, Wyoming Jr. Bar Conference. 

William Wexall, Post Office Box 317, Casper: 
Subcommittee : Education and housing. 
Occupation : Businessman. 

American Legion leader. 


Mr. Roonry. Mr. Cederberg, do you have any questions ? 
EXPANSION OF COMMISSION ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Ceperserc. Dr. Hannah, I assume the expanded activity, or 
your contemplated expanded activities, of your Commission is due to 
the fact that C ongress renewed the life of the Commission ? 

Dr. HANNAH. Th: at is correct. 

Mr. Ceperserc. As I understand your testimony, you are going into 
certain areas that you have not been in before, is that correct ? 

Dr. Hannan. That is correct. 

Mr. Crepersberc. Was it the unanimous decision of the Commission 
to do this? 

Dr. Hannan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ceperserc. And, this Commission included the former Gover- 
nor of Virginia ¢ 

Dr. Hannan. Governor Battle resigned or retired shortly after the 
life of the Commission was extended, and President Eisenhower in 
accepting his resignation, indicated that it was accepted based upon 
the appointment of a replacement. However, Governor Battle at- 
tended no meeting of the Commission after he submitted his resig- 
nation. 

Mr. Ceperserc. Were all of the other previous decisions of the Com- 
mission unanimous decisions ? 

Dr. Hannan. Except those shown in the report. Governer Battle 
objected to, I think, 1 out of our 14 recommendations. The others 
were unanimous. 

Mr. CrpERBERG. One member of the Commission is from Texas and 
another is a former Governor of the State of Florida? 
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Dr. Hannan. Yes, sir. The replacement for Governor Battle is 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. Crperserc. So, as far as the activities of the Commission are 
concerned they have been practically unanimous in the writing of 
their reports ? 

Dr. Hannan. Correct. We have been together long enough and 
we felt like we could come up with agreements that we were all satisfied 
with. We really had not accepted the job—— 

Mr. Creperserc. This indicates to me that the Commission has been 
quite objective in what it has been trying to do. I recognize that this 
is a difficult area, and I think your statement that legislation is not 
going to be the only solution to these problems is correct, but that it 
will be a gradual solution which will have to take place within the 
various communities. 


COMMENDATION OF DR, HANNAH 


I want to say again that it is a pleasure to have you down here and 
I appreciate the excellent job you are doing at Michigan State Uni- 
versity and the sacrifice you are making to head up this Commission. 
It is not an easy job. It is one in which you have to be practical and 
diplomatic, and I think in the long run the results of this Commission’s 
activities are going to be in the best interest of the entire people of 
the country regardless of the section from which they come. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well. 

Thank you, Dr. Hannah and gentlemen. 

Dr. Hannan. I am very grateful to you, sir, for this opportunity 
to appear before you. Thank you very much. 


Frmay. Marcn 11, 1960. 


PRESIDENT’S SpecrAL INTERNATIONAL PROGRAM 


WITNESS 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR., A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF DELAWARE 


Mr. Roonry. The next witness is the Honorable Harris B. McDow- 
ell, Jr.. Member of Congress from the State of Delaware, who wishes 
to address the committee with regard to requested appropriations for 
the President’ special international program. 

You may proceed, Congressman McDowell. 


GENERAL STATEMEN'I 


Mr. McDowet.. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, I am very glad that the Departme nt of State and 
the U.S. Information Agency are taking a “new look” at the Presi- 
dent’s special international cultural exchange program, with particu- 
lar reference to the use of college and university music and drama 
groups in the program. 
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Robert H. Thayer, Special Assistant to the Secretary of State, and 
Director of the State Department’s Bureau Inter national Cultural 
Relations, and George V. Allen, Director, U.S. Information Agency, 
are to be especially commended for thei wi in launching the study. 

A growing dissatisfaction with the present program is being ex- 
pressed and must no longer be ignored. 

Senator Hubert H. Humphrey, coauthor of the Humphrey-Thomp- 
son Act, which made permanent the President’s special international 
cultural exchange program, speaking on the floor of the Senate on 
January 13, 1960, told his colleagues: 


Ambassador Llewellyn Thompson in Moscow and Ambassador Ellsworth 
Bunker in India have requested the State Department to send young educa- 
tional talent in the arts to Russia and India, hoping to repeat the success of 
Van Cliburn, for example. However, the administration has only talked about 
this exchange and no young talent has been sent to either of these countries. 


Representative Frank Thompson, Jr., author of the Humphrey- 
Thompson Act (Public Law 860, 84th Cong.) in the House, told the 
members of the powerful national group, the American Educational 


Theater Association, on December 28, 1959, convened in Washington, 
D.C., that: 


Under the current program of the President’s international cultural exchange 
program as administered by the Department of State, 115 attractions which have 
been sent abroad, only a half dozen or less than 6 percent 
tional talent—university or college theater or music groups. * * * This pro- 
gram is so weighted with professionals that it might justly be called the 6-per- 
cent program rather than the President’s international cultural exchange pro- 
gram. It should also be noted that there is no cultural exchange in the pro- 
gram at all. 


, have been educa- 


Student groups, we are assured by Dr. Howard Hanson, president 
and chairman of the board, National Music Council 
will contribute even more importantly to the cultural exchange program than 


the exchange of “commercial” professional groups. 
I believe— 


continues Dr. Hanson— 


that my opinion is shared rather generally by all of the members of the Na- 
tional Music Council. 

[ am convinced that a very real saving can be made by the Depart- 
ment of State by the simple act of including student groups in the 
cultural exc hange program, that is, as an integral part of the Presi- 
dent’s special international cultural exchange program. 

Certainly, it seems clear that literally dozens of student groups 
could be sent to all areas of the world—carrying the message of Ameri- 
can democracy—for the cost of sending one sy mphony orchestra, such 
as the New York Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra, on a trip to 
South America, or on a trip to Europe and the Soviet Union. 

The Department of State might well give some thought to this 
matter of economy. 

Indeed, President Eisenhower, who claims great credit as the origi- 
nator of the President’s special international cultural exchange pro- 
gram, might well give some thought to the savings possible through 
the inclusion of student groups in the program. Certainly Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s performance in the budget economy sweepstakes 
could be measurably improved, and this is a good place to begin. 
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T recall a full-page political advertisement in the New York Times, 
October 29, 1956, announcing the formation of CASK, Committee of 
Arts and Sciences for Eisenhower. In a number of respects, the 
President’s special international cultural exchange program, as pres- 
ently managed by the American National Theater and Academy, ap- 
pears to be a current 1960 version of the 1956 Committee of the Arts 
and Sciences for Eisenhower (CASE). 

This matter was given a top-level priority by President Eisenhower 
in his path- breaking speech at. Delhi University in December 1959, 
At that time the President called for a “massive interchange of mu- 
tual understanding” through exchange of students. He said: 

More enduringly than from the deliberations of high councils, I believe man- 
kind will profit when young men and women of all nations and in great num- 
bers study and learn together. In so doing, they will concern themeselves with 
the problems, possibilities, resources, and rewards of their common destiny. 

Through the centuries nations have sent their youth armed for war to oppose 
their neightbors. Let us in this day look on our youth, eager for a larger and 
clearer knowledge, as forces for international understanding; and send them, 
one nation to another, on missions of peace. 

To my mind, the question of whether one or another great American 
orchestra plays with that extra shade of polish, and is a fraction better 
in its tee hnique, than a similar European orchestra cannot compare 
with the importance of reaching and influencing the leaders of to- 
morrow’s world through our young American college and university 
students. 

I have but recently returned from an inspection tour of the opera- 
tions of the mutual security program in some 20 countries in Asia, 

Africa, and southern Europe. I was especially impressed by the fact 
that the leaders in many of these countries are very young, under 30 
years of age in many cases. This is due to the fact that the colonial 
powers in many instances failed to train civil servants to take over 
the functions of government in the newly emergent nations now get- 
ting their first taste of freedom and self- government. 

It is my firm belief, based, as I say, on my trip as a member of a 
House Foreign Affairs Subcommittee, that we can best reach the 
young people in other countries through programs which utilize our 
own young people. 

Van Cliburn made the most significant cultural breakthrough in the 
last decade, yet he received absolutely no financial help at all from the 
President’s special international ¢ ‘ultural exchange program. 

Van Cliburn’s expenses were paid with funds raised by the Institute 
of International Education from the Martha Baird Rockefeller Fund, 
Many of our highly talented young people who could make significant 
contributions to our major task of ¢ arrying the message of good will 
felt by the people of this Nation toward the people of other nations 
have not been able to secure such distinguished private patronage, and 
the door of the Government’s cultural exchange program has been 
closed by purblind public officials who constantly display an astound- 
ing lack of familiarity with today’s fine young talent in our colleges 
and universities. 

The State Department’s Advisory Committee on the Arts, created 
by section 10 of the Humphrey- Thompson Act (Public Law 860, 84th 
Cong.), and the advice it has to give has been se cueeiic ignored by 
the State Department officials in charge of the President’s special inter- 
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national cultural exchange program. The following policy was 
adopted by the Advisory Committee on the Arts: 


The committee recognizes that in certain areas and for certain types of 
audiences, amateur, and student groups can be of great value in presenting a 
complete picture of America’s cultural achievements 
tives of Public Law S860. It will therefore use such 
may seem appropriate from time to time. 

Although top quality, professional performers will continue to be the principal 
medium through which we demonstrate America’s cultural achievements, it is 


recognized that amateur-educational talent has a definite place in a flexible well- 
balanced program. 


and achieving the objec- 
groups in such manner as 


Under date of May 27, 1959, Assistant Secretary of State William 
B. Macomber, Jr., wrote Congressman Frank Thomps son, Jr., in reply 
to a letter protesting the exclusion of educational talent from the 


President's special international cultural exchange program, promis- 
ing that: 


In every case where it seems specifically appropriate in accordance with the 
desires of the posts and seasonal factors we will use amateur groups. 

Despite this clear and unequivocal statement by the Assistant Sec- 
retary of State, not a single individual or group from the vast field of 
educational talent was sent abroad under the sponsorship of the Presi- 


dent’s special international cultural exchange program in 1959. 
Mr. Macomber also wrote: 


A recent survey of 84 of our Foreign Service posts in all areas of the world 


asked for post reaction on the relative utility of amateur versus professional 


groups. About 70 percent of the responses indicated that generally the cultural 
prestige of America abroad could be better enhanced by the use of professional 
£TOUps. 


According to Mr. Macomber then, the survey showed that 58 For- 
eign Service posts indicated generally that the cultural prestige of 
Americ a abroad could be better enhanced by the use of professional 
groups, and 26 Foreign Service posts must have indicated they would 
like to see educational-amateur talent. In response to this sizeable 
showing for educational-amateur talent not a single individual or 
group was sent abroad from this important field of educational talent 
in 1959 

In a recent letter Prof. Jack Morrison, of the department of theater 
arts, University of California, Los Angeles, spoke of “the minuscule 
portion of the international intercultur: al exchange budget” given over 
to educational talent in the “performing arts.” He also “made the 
point that “student performers should play to student audiences.” 

Professor Morrison is past president of the American Educational 
Theater Association and a leading official of the National Council of 
the Arts in Education. Officials of the National Music Council and 
the Music Educators National Conference feel as strongly about the 
exclusion of educational talent from the President’s special interna- 
tional cultural exchange program as do officials of the American Edu- 
cational Theater Association. 

The National Music Council pointed out recently that since the 
Westminster Choir and the Columbus Boychoir do not come within 
the category of educational talent the Department of State has assisted 
only five educational groups to go abroad in the 6 years since the 
President's special international cultural exchange program was es- 
tablished in the fall of 1954. These are: Minnesota University 
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Players, Wayne State University Theater Group, Catholic University 
Players, Florida A. & M. Players s, Juilliard Orchestra. 

Congressman Frank Thompson has made another significant point 
to which I would like to refer in connection with the President’s 
special international program. Representative Thompson says: 

Student performers should play to student audiences, and then to the pro- 
vincial audiences which our great performing groups, orchestra, and ballet, ete., 
never play to, and the prices for which make them prohibitive at those very 
places the Commies concentrate on. 

Prof. William Halstead, of the University of Michigan, wrote me that several 
of the educational theater touring groups were booked into theaters which had 
in the past housed the best professional talent of other nations, and that “our 
educational theater groups found themselves being compared to topnotch pro- 
fessional groups to their disadvantage.” I had a report on this very situation 
in Rio from a top South American official the American Council on Education 
people brought to my office some time ago. Such a situation is solely due, and 
the blame must be shouldered, by the State Department people handling the 
President’s special international cultural exchange program. 

So far, then, the President’s special international cultural exchange 
program has devoted almost its entire congressional appropriation 
to sending the major professional groups abroad while miserably 
failing to use our young and talented American artists. Yet there is 
nothing in the Humphrey-Thompson Act which demands that this 
undue emphasis be given by the Department of State to the pro 
fessional artist as distinct from talented young Americans in our 
colleges and universities who are so unluc ky as to be unknown to the 
State Department officials in charge of this cultural exchange pro- 
gram as well as to the professional managers in the American National 
Theater and Academy the State Department relies upon to advise it 
in these matters. 

In your consideration of this program it might be helpful to call to 
the attention of the Members of this committee something which 
Ralph MeGill wrote in his widely syndicated column which is carried 
by the Washington ( D.C.) Evening Star. 

You will recall that President Eisenhower took time out in Chile, 
during his tour of several Latin American countries, to answer a 
letter from a Chilean student federation. 

Mr. McGill reported (March 8, 1960) that the penny minded 
students had moved directly to a familiar charge made by the young 
intellectuals of Latin America and of Asia. The letter asked if the 
United States had become a “satisfied nation” which is interested 
only in maintaining the status quo. 

If this be so— 
the Chilean students went on, then U.S. policy would protect the 
privileges of— 

a thin layer of the population which controls the power and wealth surrounded 
by an ocean of poor people for whom the “social order’ means little or literally 
nothing. 

The letter went on: 


If the injustices of today are all that Christianity or democracy can offer this 
continent, one should not be surprised if the best children of these nations turn 
toward communism, seeking those elementary needs which they lack and which 
are the essentials to morality and civilization : food, shelter, and education 
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The student’s query cited United Nations figures that two-thirds 
of the population of Latin America suffered from mz unutrition, that 
two persons out of five were illiterate and that the region’s average 
annual income of $275 for a family was the lowest in the world. 

Mr. McGill points out that the students erred in that the average 
income in India, and some of the smaller East Asian countries is even 
lower. Also, about three-fourths of the world’s population goes to 
bed hungry every night. 

How many of these people, Mr. Chairman, can afford tickets to 
concerts of the New York Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra and the 
National Symphony Orchestra ? 

The price of admission tickets to the concerts in many of these 
countries by our great orchestras have been far higher than most 
people 1 In those countries can afford, so that they play largely to an 
upper class audience. Under the present program the large profes- 
sional groups and distinguished American artists perform in opera 
houses and great halls and usually for only short periods of time 
because of the expense. 

Why should we display only that portion of America’s artistic 
talent which draws huge impersonal audiences? Why should we 
seek to reach only a world of gilded mirrors and red plush. Here is 
no attempt to reach the man in the street, the university student with 
limited funds, and the numerous students of the arts in countries 
around the world who have always regarded the fine arts most highly 
and prized them dearly. 

It is the individual, all the millions of them, 


whom we much reach 
with the message of democracy 


y, with the message of our way of life. 
Our international cultural exchange program must include our 
students, our teachers, community groups and university, college, and 
conservatory groups. 

There is not only a vast audience abroad for every one of them, but 
also a vast reservoir of friendship for every one of them to tap. 

In addition to the professional artists, we should also be sending 
our talented young artists and art groups on a university circuit all 
over the lobe. 

It is far better to be booked at the Sorbonne and meet persons who 
are studying and teaching there, to tour the European university cir- 
cuit, as the Choral Society of the Massachusetts camer of Tech- 
nology did so successfully only a few short years ago, or to play, as 
Van Cliburn did at Moscow’s great Tschaikovsky Conservatory, than 
to be spending so much effort and money in vying for acclaim in the 
large, impersonal music halls abroad where chances of influencing 
the leaders of tomorrow’s world is extremely unlikely if not altogether 
nil. 

[ am glad to say that a new wind is blowing in the State Depart- 
ment and the U.S. Information Agency, blowing away old conceits 
and making it possible to come to grips with some of the basic reali- 
ties of a people-to-people program. 

Young American artists from our colleges and universities, if given 
the opportunity to perform on university campuses and in other suit- 
able places throughout the world, can help the United States reach 
many more individuals than the present program does. 
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These talented young artists, our greatest cultural resource, can 
help project a more personal image of American, the democratic Amer- 
ica, in the world. 

The agreement for cultural exchanges with the Soviet Union in- 
cludes a provision for “university exchanges of faculty and students,” 
and educational talent in the arts should be included in this exchange 
with the Soviet Union just as it should be a part of the exchanges 
which this country engages in with other countries in all parts of the 
world. 

The New York Times on December 25, 1959, had an interesting 
article from which I should like to quote an excerpt or two " 


The U.S. Government is understood to be strongly in favor of continuing and 
enlarging the student exchange program. Officials remark that the American 
students during their academic vear in Moscow or Leningrad are able to be- 
friend more Russians than any American diplomat or news correspondent can 
do during his entire service in the Soviet Union. 

Young Americans and Russians are reported to be establishing personal con- 
tacts in lecture halls, libraries, cafeterias, and dormitories of Soviet institutions 
of higher learning with ease and eagerness. This alone, in the opinion of U.S. 
officials, would be sufficient for justifying the entire exchange program and advo- 
cating its expansion. * * * 

Kenneth Holland, president of the Institute of International Education here, 
declared that “it is important for us to have students who know the U.S.S.R, 
even if they do not advance in their specific fields” in the course of their Russian 
year. 


The New York Times further reported that one of the U.S. students 
who went to Moscow, out of the 20 or more students who are there 
under the exchange program, is studying at the Moscow Musical 
Conservatory—the same conservatory where Van Cliburn made his 
great success and won his cultural victory for our country. 

Mr. Roonry. Thank you very much, Congressman McDowell. 


INFORMATIONAL Mepta GUARANTEE PROGRAM 


I include for the record a letter addressed to the committee by 
Mr. Robert E. Kenyon, Jr., president, Magazine Publishers Asso- 
ciation, Inc., of New York City, concerning the IMG program. 

(The letter follows:) 

MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION, INC.,, 
Vew York, N.Y.. March 3&8. 1960. 
Hon. Joun J. ROONEY, 
Chairman, House Appropriations Subcommittee, 
Washington, D.C. 


My Drar CONGRESSMAN: The Magazine Publishers Association respectfully 
submits this statement to illustrate just one small instance, from the whole 
program, of how the lack of sufficient IMG funds impedes the flow of American 
magazines abroad 

An analysis of the sales records of the two largest magazine exporting 
houses—Curtis Circulation and Select Magazines—shows they did not ship the 
following quantities of magazines’ to three of the IMG countries during 1959 
because IMG funds either were not available or curtailed 


Turkey ; 142, 165 
Israel] J 995, 420 
The Philippines 967, 460 


Total hs .....-~ 1, 885,08 


1A list of the fine magazines handled by these two companies for export is attached 
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These figures do not represent actual business potential but simply a loss of 
former Sales. Without IMG there was no possibility of cultivating increased 
sales since wholesalers were unable to guarantee their dealers steady supplies. 
This situation can be multiplied many times in other countries and by other 
magazine exporters and publishers. 

Although the Magazine Publishers Association is aware of the fact that the 
House Appropriations Subcommittee did vote a sizable appropriation for fiscal 
1960—-has under consideration a 1961 budget item for a much larger amount— 
it feels somewhat like the queen in “Alice in Wonderland” because a sizable 
sum of this money must go for U.S. Treasury Department. 

“Now, here, you see, it takes all the running you can do, to keep in the same 


place. If you want to get somewhere else you must run at least twice as fast 
as that.” 


Very truly yours, 
Rogert E. Kenyon, Jr., President. 


Magazines circulated by Curtis under IMG: 

The Saturday Evening Post 

Ladies’ Home Journal 

Holiday 

The American Home 

Science and Mechanics 

Jack and Jill 

Esquire 

Coronet 

Look 

Atlantic Monthly 

Harper’s Magazine 

Vogue 

Glamour 

The Bride’s Magazine 

House and Garden 

House and Garden Book of Building 
Vogue Knitting Book 

Vogue Pattern Book 

Vogue Beauty Book 

House and Garden Book of Decorating 
The New Yorker 

Newsweek 

Field and Stream 

Popular Gardening 

Home Modernizing 

New Homes Guide 

Seventeen 

Parents’ Magazine 

Calling All Girls 

Children’s Digest 

Humpty Dumpty 

Teen Digest 

Science and Mechanics Radio-TV Experimenter 
Classies Illustrated Editions 

Magazines circulated by Select Magazines, Inc., under IMG: 

Setter Homes and Gardens 

Fortune 
MecCall’s 

Outdoor Life 

Popular Science 

Redbook 

Sports Illustrated 

US. News & World Report 

World Almanac and Book of Facts 
Better Homes and Gardens Annuals 
McCall's Needlework and Crafts 
MecCall’s Pattern Fashions 
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INFORMATIONAL Mepia GUARANTEE ProGramM 


Mr. Rooney. I also include for the record a letter addressed to the 
> l . ° > l ' 
committee by Mr. Dan Lacy of the American Book Publishers Coun- 
cil, Inc., of New York City, with reference to the informational media 
guarantee program. 


(The letter follows:) 


AMERICAN Book PUBLISHERS CoUNCIL, ING., 
New York, N.Y., March 38, 1960. 
Hon. JoHN J. Rooney, 
Chairman, Subcommittees on NState, Just ce, and the Judiciary, Committe on 
Appropriations, House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. RooNEy: I am glad to have the opportunity to file this statement on 
the informational media guaranty program with the Subcommittee on State 
Justice, and the Judiciary of the House Appropriations Committee. It is filed 


on behalf of the American Book Publishers Council, of which I am managing 
director, and the American Textbook Publishers Institute. 

The council is the general association of book publishers in the United States, 
Its 161 member firms include almost all general or “trade” book publishers, 
such as the Viking Press, Charles Scribner’s Sons, Harper & Bro., and Random 
House; most scientific and technical book publishers, such as McGraw-Hill and 
D. Van Nostrand; many medical publishers, such as Paul B. Hoeber, Inc., the 
Blakiston Co., and W. B. Saunders; almost all university presses; publishing 
houses of many of the major religious denominations; the larger book clubs; 
and the major publishers of inexpensive paperbound books. 

The institute is a similar organization representing substantially all major 
publishers of elementary, high school, and college textbooks and encyclopedias 
amd other similar works of reference. Together the members of these two as- 
sociations publish perhaps 90 percent of the books appearing in the United 
States. 

Last year I had the privilege of presenting a statement to this committee on 


hensive statement 


the informational media guarantee program. It was a compre 
that went into considerable detail on how the program operates. In view of 
the fact that this statement is in the record, and because operational aspects 
of the program are being competently reviewed by governmental witnesses, I 
shall here invite your attention to the vital function that books under the IMG 
program serve in promoting the foreign policy objectives of our country. 

In the long haul the future of the underdeveloped nations of the world will 
determine the future of American-Soviet relationships. If these nations do not 
succeed in raising their standards of living to the point where their citizens 
can live decently, then whatever we say to them regarding the benefits of our 
system and the dangers of the Russian will go for naught. A tight belly makes 
for a narrow mind. In such circumstances Soviet imperialism has unique op- 
portunities. Leaving aside the argument that is our moral duty to help under- 
privileged nations, just as it is the moral duty of Americans to help their country- 
men who are in difficulties, one must agree that the only lasting defense against 
communism is strong nations whose citizens are well fed, well clothed, and 
well housed When that defense weakens, our own survival as a nation is 
imperiled, for we are confronted by an enemy that is implacable, patient, and 
ruthless in its ambition. 

How can that defense be improved, that is, how can the underdeveloped 
aations be made stronger? Economie assistance is an answer, but not the only 
answer. In order to make the assistance work, the countries that receive it 
must back it up with a high degree of scientific competence and technical skill 
Dams and bridges and steel mills are very complicated affairs. People in those 
nations have to run them. The only way they can do it is to reach out for 
knowledge from other lands and put that knowledge to work. And the largest 
supply of such knowledge is found right here in America. We have the sup- 
ply, the underdeveloped nations have the demand. 

It is up to us to fill the demand. We can fill it on a giveaway basis, but an 
outright gift is never shown the care and attention that is bestowed on some- 
thing for which one pays money. The doctor in Pakistan, the engineer in Burma, 
or the scientist in Indonesia who pays rupees or kyats or rupiahs for a vital 
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book in his specialty is bound to treasure it because he has had to sacrifice a 
good part of his montly income in order to buy it. 

He can only buy it in those and seven other countries because the IMG pro- 
gram is in operation in Burma, Indonesia, Israel, Pakistan, Philippines, Poland, 
Spain, Turkey, Vietnam, and Yugoslavia. The purpose of the IMG program is 
to make it possible for countries that are short of dollars to buy American books 
and periodicals with their own currencies. We do not give them the books, 
that must be kept firmly in mind. They buy them. They pay the standard prices, 
but in their own money. American book publishers do not have extensive over- 
sea operations in soft-currency countries that would make it possible for them 
to make use of payments in odd kinds of money. Fortunately the IMG program 
intervenes at this point and guarantees conversion of the currencies into dollars, 
thus making it practical for American publishers to serve the market for books 
in the countries mentioned. By serving that market we help to satisfy an urgent 
need for knowledge which these countries require in order to make the most 
effective use of their own resources and of economic aid from abroad. 

The demand for books in IMG countries i i 
be met by the program at its present. level 
sitive country like Indonesia, for example, a 
ordinarily difficult time trying to cope with the modern world. 
that would be a far less attractive target for Khrushchevy—who is willing to lend 
a quarter of a billion dollars at low interest in hopes of scoring a hit—it would 
be far less attractive target if the country were not so poorly developed. There 
are any number of Indonesians who are desperately eager to work hard at the 
task of pulling the nation ferward into the modern world and out of the reach 
of communism. But they don’t stand a chance unless they have more access 
to straightforward and unbiased books on science, technology, and economics 
with which to fashion the principles, the techniques, 
make that possible. 


is more than twice as great as can 
Think what that means in a sen- 
country that is having an extra- 


ls 


It is a country 


and the policies that will 


The people in countries like Indonesia need to create even more than a modern 
economy, important as that is. They must make it part of a democratic society 
that assures each citizen his unique rights as a person. The leaders in such 
countries and, perhaps more important, the leaders to come—the young men 
and women whose political attitudes are still flexible—these leaders have an 
intense hunger for ideas. They realize that techniques alone are not enough. 
We have the opportunity to help them find a sense of purpose by sharing with 
them the insights of the free world. American books in the humanities and the 
social sciences can have a profound and lasting effect 


s 


on such persons. 

We are glad to note that the administration’s request for the IMG program 
in fiscal year 1961 is substantially higher than the request for fiseal year 
1960. Unfortunately there will not be a corresponding increase in the size of the 
program. Indeed, after interest payments are made to the Treasury Depart- 
ment the amount remaining will barely replace the losses sustained by the 
revolving fund. Therefore if the full amount is appropriated the fund will 
simply maintain its present level; any reduction will force a sharp curtailment 
inthe IMG program. 

We respectfully urge that the full amount of the request be appropriated 
in order to maintain the IMG program at its current level. It is a level which 
we regard as inadequate in terms of the demand and need, and we hope that 
in the budget for 1962 the administration will find it possible to restore the 
fund to its optimum working level of $28 million. 

Sincerely yours, 


Dawn LACY. 
INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


Mr. Rooney. Also included for the record is a letter from Mr. 
Raymond F. Howes, administrative assistant, American Council on 
Edueation, Washington, 1I).C., relative to international educational 
exchanges, together with an accompanying statement. 

(The letter and statement follows :) 
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AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION, 
Washington, D.C., February 23, 1960. 
Hon. JoHN J. Rooney, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Appropriations for the Department of State, House 
of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. Rooney: On behalf of Dr. Arthur 8. Adams, president of the Ameri- 
ean Council on Education, who is away from the city for several days, I have 
the honor to transmit to you a statement on the 1961 budget request for inter- 
national educational exchanges. This statement was issued by the Commission 
on Education and International Affairs of the American Council. The chairman 
of this Commission is Chancellor Harvie Branscomb of Vanderbilt University. 

As you know, the council is an organization consisting of nearly 1,200 members, 
including some 1,000 colleges and universities and 140 educational organizations. 
The council’s commission on education and international affairs is specifically 
charged with formulating policy with respect to activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the international field, in particu!ar, those activities that affect the in- 
terests of education. 

It will be much appreciated if this letter and the accompanying statement can 
be incorporated in the record of the hearings on the 1961 appropriation for the 
Department of State. 

Sincerely yours, 
RAYMOND F. Howes, 
Administrative Assistant. 


STATEMENT ON INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION APPROPRIATION 


The Commission on Education and International Affairs of the American 
Council on Education commends the Department of State for submitting, with 
the approval of the President, a budget request for international education pro- 
grams which will make possible some much-needed steps forward in the com- 
mitment of the United States to international educational and cultural exchanges 
with other nations. The commission notes that the request for an additional $5 
million in unrestricted funds is made with the expectation of financing more 
exchanges with the nations of Africa, Latin America, the Near East, and the Far 
East. 

The commission urges the Appropriations Committees of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives to approve the increase in the educational exchange 
appropriation from $23.2 million to $28.2 million, especially since this increase 
is proposed for dollars that can be spent without restriction as to country, thus 
giving the exchange program the flexibility of operation it needs. 

The commission likewise urges the Appropriations Committees to give favor- 
able treatment to the request for authority to buy foreign currencies for the 
support of chairs in American studies, workshops in American educational tech- 
niques. and for assistance to American-sponsored schools abroad, as authorized 
by Public Law 480, 83d Congress, as amended. 

Finally, the Commission believes that the present system of using Publie Law 
480 funds for the support of Fulbright exchanges is sufficiently flexib’e to per- 
mit the kind of long-range planning that is conducive to the wise expenditure 
o. funds available for exchanges. The commission urges that there be no change 
in procedure now in effect by which funds from Public Law 480 are made avail- 
able to the Department of State for exchanges under the Fulbright program 


Fripay, Marcu 11, 1960. 
STATEMENT OF PETER GROTHE 


Mr. Preston. The committee will please come to order. Our first 
witness this morning is Mr. Peter Grothe. We shall be glad to hear 
from you at this time, Mr. Grothe. 

Mr. Grorne. Thank you very much. 

I appreciate the opportunity of giving this brief testimony before 
the committee. 
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I am on Senator Humphrey’s staff as a foreign relations consultant, 
though I am appearing as an individual, not as a member of any- 
body’s staff. 

I lived in Berlin for 2 years, where I wrote a book called “Win 
the Minds of Men,” which is a study of the Communist propagi anda 
war and our response to it. This last summer I spent 3 } months 1 in 
the Soviet Union and the satellites doing articles for the S San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle. Also, I have been a teaching assistant in the politic ‘al 
science department at Stanford University, where I have particu- 
larly specialized in propaganda studies. 

Mr. Chairman, I made a 3-month trip this last summer to Berlin, 
Poland, Hungary, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and the Soviet Union to do 
a bit of mood testing, as it were. T can speak German and Russian, 
and so I feel that I was able to communicate with a substantial per- 
centage of the persons with whom I came in contact. Many of my 
questions were oriented toward the propaganda war, and I think that 
the answers have a real relevance to the deliberations of this committee. 

I want to emphasize the fact that since by background is in the 
journalistic and academic fields, 1 have tried to make my inquiries 
into our propaganda effort in the spirit of rigorous objectivity. 

The first thing that struck me was the widespread lack of respect: in 
the satellites for Radio Free Europe. Although most East Euro- 
peans agree with its anti-Communist viewpoint, they feel that its 
tones are too strident and that it makes too many errors in fact. 

In contrast, | encountered the greatest of enthusiasm for Voice of 
America, as well as BBC. The consensus was that those two stations 
could be trusted. They were objective; they told the good as well 
as the bad, and, thus, when the Voice of America presented a news 
item unfavorable to the Soviet Union, it was likely to be believed. 
Public opinion experts agree that the most important factor in belief 
itself is predisposition to believe, and when a radio station builds up 
a reputation of objectivity, there is that predisposition to believe. 

L found that in Poland VOA was received with special enthusiasm. 
As you know there is no longer any jamming in Poland. I’ve heard 
many Poles tell me, “We never listen to our own radio. We just 
listen to Voice of America.” I heard this particularly often from 
students. You may have heard of the incredible reception that Willis 
Connover, the “Music U.S.A.” commentator on VOA, received when 
he stepped off his plane last year. Hundreds of jazz musicians were 
there to welcome him, and they formed a double file from the air- 
plane to the airport and serenaded him as he walked in the middle 
of the double file. It was something quite unprecedented. 

One of the things that struck me—and frankly surprised me—the 
most was the degree to which the English language Voice of America 
was listened to in the satellites, and particularly in the Soviet Union. 
I took a count. Out of 48 English-speaking Soviet citizens whom I 
asked about the English-language broadcasts, all but 1—a student 
in Kazakhstan in Soviet Central Asia—said that he heard them. The 
great majority nee regularly or semiregularly. I recall meeting 
a young engineer in Erevan, Soviet Armenia, and he invited me to 
his apartment. ie 1 entered, I noticed a large radio with a picture 
of Louis Armstrong pinned on it. There were about six or seven 
other young people in the room, and I was informed that they met 
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there regularly to listen to the “Music U.S.A.” program and the news 
broadeast in English. They were sort of a Voice of America Club. 

The statistics that I have seen indicate that between 60 and 70 per- 
cent of the Soviet students now take Enelish as their second language 
[ discovered an unquenchable desire to speak English and to hear Eng- 
lish. This is why I believe that there is a large market which is grow- 
ing even larger for our English-language broadcasts. 

I found this in the satellites also, but I found this to be particu- 
larly true in the Soviet Union. 

In short, I came back convinced that VOA was doing an emine ntly 
effective job. 

I partic ‘ularly want to commend the work of RIAS. ae I was 
writing my book in Berlin, I spent a great deal of time in East Berlin 
and East Germany and interviewed ap proxim: itely 200 persons. I say 
without any hesitation or qualification that the overwhelming major- 
ity of the people i in that satellite simply consider RLAS as their radio 
station. I have heard person after person after person tell me, “RIAS 
is our only contact with the outside world.” Quite clearly, one of the 
main reasons why I am convinced that East Germany would not vote 
more—at the very highest—than 10 percent Communist in a free 
election is that they’ve been able to hear the other side from RIAS. 

I want to say in this connection that the RIAS members, as well as 
the USIA staff members whom I have met in several countries, have 
been, with very few exceptions, a dedicated and highly talented lot. 

I would like to throw into my testimony at this point the added 
observation that the Russian people grab up our magazine, America, 
like a lion after a piece of ground round steak. As you know, many 
of the magazines in the early months were turned back because the 
Russians said that they were unsellable, so there are still a number 
of these magazines stored in our Embassy. I took about 12 out with 
me to distribute them. One person asked me on a rather busy street 
how much I was selling it for. I said “Please take one.” Before I 
could take my next breath they had all disappea red. Hands reached 
in and they evaporated. One Russian told me, “This magazine will 
go around to 25 hands before it has seen its end.” 

I want to very hastily speak about the interrelated field of cul- 
tural exchange. although I know that this falls under a different ap- 
propriation heading, but one, nevertheless, which is considered by 
this committee. My understanding is that we spend less than $3 mil- 
lion a year on this, which means, if I may put it to you squarely, that 
we aren’t even in the same horserace with the Soviet Union in this 
field. When I was in the Soviet Union last summer, I asked whether 
the magnificent Moisevev Dance Ensemble was performing at that 
time. One of my Russian friends joked with me, “We hardly ever see 
the Moiseyev Dancers. They spend almost all of their time traveling 
around the world making friends for us.” 

At a great celebration in Iraq commemorating the first anniversary 
of the accession to power of Premier Kassem, there were three daz- 
zling cultural shows. They belonge d to the Soviet U nion. Red ( ‘hina, 
and Hungary. We weren’t represented with as much as a hotdog 
stand. 

The United States has to miss many international festivals, simply 
because our Government doesn’t have enough money. This, if I may 
say so, is a national disgrace for a rich country like ours. 
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There is nothing I know of that can make peoples abroad have a 
warmer feeling for the United States than for them to see performers 
like Leonard Bernstein, Isaac Stern, and Danny Kaye. I attended 
Bernstein’s final concert in Moscow, and I would estimate that there 
was about 12 or 13 minutes of deafening applause at the end. The 
response was overwhelming—and it was touching. He made an im- 
pact that won’t soon be forgotten. 

Mr. Chairman, we should be spending at least double what we now 
are on cultural exchanges. We should be sending top artists not only 
to the major cities but also the second: ary and tertiary cities And 
I don’t just mean in Western and Eastern Europe, but partic val: arly in 
the countries of Asia, Africa, and Latin America. I think that you 
would all want to agree that the cold war is going to be won or lost 
in the hearts and minds of hundreds of millions of persons living in 
these emerging countries. 

In short, we need to send over first-rate artists. We need to enter- 
tain properly our visiting influential guests—which we are now not 
doing. We need more than a string and bailing wire operation. We 
ne ed a cultural exchange effort which is consonant with the greatness 
of this Nation. 

I want to conclude by saying this, Mr. Chairman, we’re the greatest 
advertising country on the face of the earth. We spe nd more money 
on advertising and public relations than the rest of the world com- 
bined. We can convince people that they should have two television 
sets instead of one and that they should buy a new car with a hundred 
down, even though they will still be paying for it 3 years later; and 
yet in the most important advertising campaign of all—that of ad- 
vertising our ideals and democratic way of life, we often seem to be 
taking second to the Soviets. Why is it that the country with the 
worst case often seems to be winning the propaganda war and the 


country with the best case seems to be losing it? There is no one 


simple answer, of course, but I am convinced that a good part of the 
answer lies in pure dollars and cents terms. 

I read recently that the ¢ reoereaars General charged that over 
$600 million had been wasted in the N avy last year. And yet we 
quibble about one-sixth of that amount to carry on the indispensable 
propaganda war. Now,I greatly respect the work of this committee. 
J apprec late your responsib ility to see that no money is wasted. But 
I also appreciate Congress responsibility to the American people 
to see that we get on with the business of winning the minds of men. 

In my opinion, we should spend about double what we now do on 
USIA—although that point should ideally be reached at a rate of 
about 10 percent a year. We need to spend much more on transmit- 
ters. Our average transmitter is 62 kilowatts, as compared to the 
Soviet average of 250, We need to spend more on exhibit ions like the 
Moscow exhibition. I discovered that it had a tremendous impact 
even in some of the remote areas in which I traveled—although I 
thought that in several ways it could have been improved. We need 
to spend more money on information libraries. The Soviet Union 
now has as many in India alone as we do in the rest of the world com- 
bined. The Soviet Union spends incomparably more on Radio Mos- 
cow than we do on Voice of America. Why, Russia spent more on a 
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single propaganda gimmick, the Moscow Youth Festival, than we 
did in our yearly appropriation. 

In short, Mr. Chairman, the Russians start with the minds. That’s 
the first thing they think about. It’s often the last thing we think 
about. 

There’s the story about the old fellow who as he heard the clock 
strike 13 said, “It’s never been this late before.” Well, I submit to 
you that it never has been this late before. Events rush on, and I 
hope that we can be master of them rather than be controlled by them 
in this critical decade of the 1960's. 

Many say that it would certainly be nice to expend more on our In- 
formation Service in order to start winning the propaganda war, but 
that it costs too much money. Well, I say that if you will the end, 
you must also will the means. If you want the performance, you’ve 
got to pay the price of admission. 

Can we, the most fabulously wealthy nation that history knows of, 
afford to do this? Id like to put the question another way. Can we 
afford not to? 

Mr. Rooney. Thank you, sir. 
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